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LOOK 

BEFORE YOU LEAP 

DO NOT BE CHEATED WITH PRODUCTS 
SIMILARITY IN NAME 
LAL MOHAN SAITS WONDERFUL PRODUCTS 
HAVE NO EQUALS. 

KANDU DAVANAL 

The Best Specific for Itches, Eczema, 

Cuts, Burns and Sores, etc. 

SARVAJARA GAJASINGH 

For Sure & permanent Remission in all fevers. 

SARVA DADRUHUTASAN 

For Ring-worm & other Skin Diseases. 
SULAGUN! For all sorts of Pains. 

yam. 

Head Office: DACCA. 

Branch: 32E, Jackson Lane, Calcutta. 


A PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL HANK WITH 
FULL CLEARING FACILITIES 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Patron : 

HI8 HIGHNESS MAHARAJA MANIKYA BAHADUR 
G. B. E., K. C. S. I. OF TRIPURA 
Chief Office— AGARTALA, TRIPURA STATE 
Redd. Office:— GANGASAGAR (B. & A. Rly). 
Calcutta Offices: 

11, Clivb Row & 3, Maharshi Debendra Road 
Other Offices : 

Dacca, Chakbazar, Narayanganj, Brahro. Ja¬ 
karta, Mann, Golaghat, Jorhat. Srimaagal, 
North Lakhimpur, Shamsernagar, Kaila- 
sahar, Ajmiriganj, Bhanugach, Kamalpur, 
Habiganj, Tezpur, Gauhati, Shillong, 

. Bhairahbazar and Sylhet. 

Managing Director: 

Maharaj Kumar Brojendra Kishore Dev Barman 
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OUR OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 

GUIDE TO PRECIS-WRITING » DRAFTING. 
By L. M. Mitra • . 

Ju»t Out. Revised and Enlarged 3rd Edition. Highly 
recommended by the authorities for Dept. Examinees. 

The best book iu all-India Market: will ensure 
cent percent success. Kb. 4-8 or Ks. 5 pBet paid: 
INCOME-TAX LAW » PRACTICE IN BRITISH 
INDIA By A. G. Banerjee. M.A.. B.Com. 
Income-Tax Adviser, to the National Bank of India Ltd. 
Highly appreciated, easily accessible, well-ordered 
and most informative book on the complicated . 

subject of Income-Tax. 

( 1946, Price Its. 12-8 or Rs. 13-4 post paid.) 

ESTATE DUTY By A. M. Roy, m. a. 

A critical study of the theories of an Estate 
Duty, a form of Death Duty, how levied in England, 
Australia, etc. Case for India and a thorough discus¬ 
sion of the INDIAN ESTATE DUTY BILL now in 
the Assembly. Thoroughly illustrated. Price Re. 1-8. 
THE THEORY OP INTERNATIONAL WAR 
AND PEACE By G. C. Bafierjee, b. r. r. f.. 

A mathematical, scientific, philosophical and eco¬ 
nomical study of the probloms with reference to the 
lawH of creation and records of the history. The 
book is timely and thought-provocative. Price Rs. 4-8. 
French Revolution By B. K Roy Choudhury 
An absolutely new approach to this epoch-making 
revolution. The book deserves to be read with profit 
anil original thinking. Price Re. 1. 

MY LIFE’S PARTNER By Sri Motilal Roy 
An extraordinary story of a Yogi and his wife. 
Romance in Mysticism, Tsntra, Sahajia, BwadcBhism. 
revolutionary cult, thrilling accounts of Hri Auro- 
hindo’s abscondance and a host of other topics. 
Handsomely got-up. Pages 365, Price Rs. 5. 

Tempi* of Inspiration Rs.2-8 Spiritual Communism -/12/- 
PRABARTAK PUBLISHERS! 61, Bowbazar St., Calcutta 


Nath Bank Ltd. 

Central Office: 272/0, Strand Roat>, Calcutta. 
Head Office: 135, Canninc Ktkukt, Calcutta. 

Phone -Cal: 3253 ( 3 LineS ). ’ 

• • 

Authorised Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 
Issued Capital • • • Rs. 80,00,000 

Paid-up Capital over Rs. 52,65,000 
Reserve Fund Rs. 15,75,000 

Working Capital Exceeds Rs. 12,00,00,000 

“NAGPUR, SAMBALPUR, LAHORE, JAVERI 
BAZAR (Bombay), SALKIA, SH1BPORE 
(Calcutta) branches opened.” • • 

MADRAS at 2, Errabalu Chetty Street 

Foreign Exchange Business 
Transacted. 

London Agents : BARCLAY’S BANK LTD. 

K. N. Dalal, 

Mg. Director, 
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yetveue'H 

DfiflLERS IN GUINEA (SOVEREIGN) GOLD ONLY 

t24 r i/4,t-B0WBAZAR STREET * CALCUTTA 

PHONE. e. e. 1761 :: TELEGRAM: BRILLIANTS 



Tor y'ji t*in\:ionwe ba'.e gwidt ^ 
ranfln to odor alwayt Sndittduaf 
dtiitm can alio b • 
read* to plaate yorn capricr. 


f-/A\ r DS THAT COM FOR i 

i;. Blessed are the hands that comfort 
•the sick. We are happy in helping 
their noble cause with our products. 


! 


RUBBER CLOTH 


HOT WATER BAGS 
ICE BAGS 

AIR BEDS & PILLOWS 
| AIR,RINGS & CUSHIONS 
'* .SURGICAL CLOVES 
SURGICAL APRONS 
Etc. 



Bengal Waterproof Works (1940) Ltd 


Head Office — 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta 

CALCUTTA ... NAGPUR ... BOMBAY. 
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T ^ fa^ c Sfafa 

^ tfc fa, fa fa ^ ^ 

ot Ay/ ^ 

'**' hJfa Vffaj U.'tt'KU^ jfa 

7%™^ c^w6wm ^4Kit tfc, ocfcx */ . 

tfc; (Vw^wtot' -K nt uct 
a^C/tfc J<4 

jifaw^v *hc -Lx+J fa i<tkj Ay. fjo^J 

mho 4 CO Wt' ft, faj ^ 

b&xtes Jj^cii^ouC ixJU. 

b^JUD^ SLtfj X fa ^ ^ 

m^O IX/ 'tfc/ VA^o fatfa oUy Ou 

jj^2JiSf fa <w0 ytMjuU 

M^'cLfa Xtu fats fa WxfiO- 

To tfcu ^djxJ? crx<3 xdle btXvij 

U ^ y ^ tfc OOm^ UtU. 

W Uu fa fab 0. iMhJ 

^ tfe ,/ s &«^ 

Mljfaisy UAtJ^ V l.viXij *J&+\_, l '4Asuu$y' 

64<r ^ SHEA FFCR3 
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Phone: 
CAL . 61 

SELECTIVE 


: CHOLERA 


VACCINES 


SPECIALITY 


TYFOGEN 


THE MOST 


JEFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 



IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY V 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES I !!011 BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


Telegram: 

“ FOUNDATION 
CAL . 

• • 

PROMPT 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


CARE 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


Particulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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BEST for you 

m 

BEST for me 

~r>. 

BEST for all 


is 

- V.‘jUL^ 

uy 

T osh’s 

• 



TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

f * i r\ # T T A 

’.•''LvUs ■ 


h/ave the 

LATS/T 

frqm 



Al intuit by wiTl'i-fHnif.uH coium: A' u'Vdn.c t »*i:n: v. -1 ♦ or Mai 
*»pcUcor. AViifo fajioiui ful\td, u.t.> u*n Li-i.fi to v*tri» 

Ih taiis frv : The Associated Schools, Delhi, hi. 


)OU H.N A t £J»M & b to- A rt i T-- % 

l» jrtf, Ft f. K> J(a; p .11 as - >tv.i 

% i >> n>. >L< ; j 

fi( intis fra- • Associated School. Delhi, 95 


ri I MAN' ■ 8-D <1Y' Si!'# tlT \ '* N D 

hj ptK-t- Speort H« 0 . R’lils,*., J*J SiLtlu (V '> ItVI&uAli. 
Drills i ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

• ■ * " 

. . HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

90-7-A, Harrison Road, 12, Rotd Street 
and 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Hcerinke and 
Tafel of America are stocked. Ratos—ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., i to 12th dil. 
at 4 aa. a dram, 13 to 30th dil. at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil. at as. 12 a dram. 
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village 

home 



Oirrrtors 


Health. 


HYUIKNIO n0FSKH01.il FILTKH CO., 

fhikdar Raga.i h-tr^oi. Ca'catta. 'Phone: Ip’M R.R. 

ja r _ e, x D Oc-nuft killed in a day. 
ASIllllla Oi 1 . Ww* (iuaraiittH'd radical 
cur.- hy a phial of ‘ Asthinodyna’ iKctrd.) of Saint 
Dharnuidiw Naga reviver of dead prince of Rhoval. 
1 hial Rk. 'd. Wiuitod Agents*. 

W. DYE A CO., CM ...» 

I’. <>. Wari, Dacca (Rongal). 
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PROBLEM; TVifA /our match sticks 
convert two squares into four. 

ANSWER ; P/ace the additional four 
sticks as shown in the diagram. 

J UDICIOUS placing of the four match sticks 
can make them do rhe work of eight. Similar- 


J can make them do the work of eight. Similar¬ 
ly. in your family budget you can gain the 
maximum advantage by knowing what to do 
with your savings. Buy National Savings Certificates—the 
investment specially devised for small investors. 

(National Savings Certificates) 

These are the chief advantages:— 


1. You can buy National Savings 
Certificate* for Rs. 5.10, 50, 100, 500, 
1,000 or 5.000. 

2. Each member of a family (adult 
or minor) can buy up to Rs. 5,000. 
Two persons can buy jointly up to 
Rs. 10,000/-. 

3. Encashsble after tv o years (18 
months for Rs. 5 Certificates). 

4. The value increases by 50% in 
12 years. Every Rupee invested be¬ 
comes Rs. 1/8, yielding 4 54 % simple 


interest, the highest interest on any 
Government Security. * 

5. No Income Tax is payable on 
interest earned. 

6. Small-Savers can buy Savings 
Stamps for Rupee 1, Annas 8 or 
Annas 4. When the value of stamps' 
saved reaches Rs 5, they can be ex¬ 
changed for a Certificate. 

7. Both Certificates & Stamps are 
obtainable from Post Offices, Authoris¬ 
ed Agents appointed by Government, 
or Savings Bureaux. 


Join font Savings Sroup Son j 
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VI 


% VAUtY Of fAKfs 


Kashmir’s lakes are the 
attraction of holiday 
ramblers. vSwim &3 bathe 
in cool clear waters. A 
moonlit night spent in 
Lake Dal with lily and 
lotus in full bloom is a 
thing to be remembered 
all your life. 


mva pimcuim from 




THE DIRECTOR, VISITORS' BUREAU, SRINAGAR 
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COTTON YARNS 

MADURA mTlLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills af: 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasainudram 

We supply: 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities ; 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements ■ 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” . 

Managers 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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Books For Your Library. 

Fisher, *L.—Empire It-*. 2-0-G 

Hindus, M.—Cossacks - 10-2-0 

Guxkiwi, E. Principles of National Planning ••• „ 17-1-0 

Ganouu, B. N. —Reconstruction of India’s Foreign Trade ••• - d-O-u 

Pmou—Lapses from Full Employment - 0-104; 

Oxford University Inst, of Statistics— The Economics of Full Employment , lo-2-ti 

Kino -The Conquest of Fear G-l-G 

Churchill, \V. S.—Onwards to Victory *, 10-2-0 

Hoy, M. N.—Revolution und Counter Revolution in China - J:>-0-O 

Dew Gwen— Prisoner of (he Japs - 8-8-0 

Laski, II.—The American Presidency 0-1-0 

Enuklh, F.—On Capital 4-1-0 

Greoory A Sha\*e — The U. S. S. R. ■■■ - 17-1-0 

Price, J.—The International Labour Movement ••• - 12-0-0 

j\llkn—A Short Economic History of Modern Japan ••• 8-S-O 

Kinvlair, Upton— Between Two Worlds • 1"-.'i-h 

—do— —Dragon’s Teeth - lo-fi-o 

—do— —Wide is the Gate ••• „ ,1U-7 h> 

—do— —Presidential Agent ••• - 10*5 0 

Cheyney, P.—Dark Hero ••• - 5-12-o 

Johnston, G. H.—New Guinea Diary * 8-S-O 

THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 


iM 




eusu 


The stomach is lined on the inside 
with a soft thick mucous membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous anil produce 
the:various constituents of the gast¬ 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of: this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stages 
ofrgastric digestion. Diapepsin will 
be:of use where these glands are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


UKIOH'ORUG.GALCUTTi 
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Planned progress through Industry 

To take her place among advanced nations, India must quickly make up tor her < 
industrial backwardness—without jettisoning or neglecting her agriculture. Her 
true progress lies in striking a proper balance between industry and agriculture. 
That is why J. K, Industries are today busy with a scheme of industrialisation 
which aims at making India industrially self-reliant by developing her natural 
resources, raising the purchasing power of her people, and fostering correct 
standards of living, education and health of the masses. * 

}. K.’s interests cover a wide and varied field of industrial activity- through their 
constituent concerns numbering over 40. 

Products t- Services 

Textiles: Cotton, Woollen • Hosiery - Jute - Iron 4 Steel - Metel Engineering - Chemicals 
Oils and Soapa for household and industry - Vanaspati, Sugar and other food products • 

Ice -Electric Fittings in Plsstics - Industrial Rubber Products • Plywood and Laminated 
Building Boards - Straw Board - Pulp Board - Glassware - Aluminium - Banking - Insurance 
Finance and Investment. 


J.K. INDUSTRIES 


CAWNPORE. 
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Hair-Disease-Specialist 
Or. N. C. Basil's 

Kucher-T aila 

( Kjftij oil, oil of bead fruit, abrus precatoriuH ) 
Specific for Baldness, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
After twenty yearn' research, this oil haa now been 
much improved in efficacy and moro auitable for hbo. 
It haa been well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now incroaaed to Re. 1-8 Pur 
Phial. 3 I’hials Re. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, B.SC., M.B., D.T.M., D.P.H. 
Shamhazar Market, 1st Floor, Boom 52, Calcutta 
Aid RIMER A COMPANY’S DIKPEN8ARIEH. 


-zuHowrah Kustha Kutirzzr 

The Oldest llpme Of Over 50 Year* Where 

LEPROSY, 

LEUCODERMA, 

Eczema, Psoriasis, Syphilitic eruption* and 1HU kinds 
of Skin-disomies are succoBsfully treated and cured. 

Write for particulars and free booklet. 
FOUNDERPAN DIT RAM PRAN SHARMA Kavlraj. 

ASHRAM 1, Madhab (those Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

’1’honn BBS Howrah. 

BRANCH.- Sb, llarrlaon Kotui, Calcutta. 


“Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

• By: Prof. AN ATI l NATH BASU 

Price Re. 1-8-0. 

.Containing a brief survey of the present 
Primary Education in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd., 

SC, Ramanath Majutnder Street, Calcutta 


WE CHALLENGE Rs. 1,000/- 

(A Wonderful Invention) 

. MAGIC RING 

This ring is prepared with the help of magic and 
mesmerism power. It works wonders. Any one who 
wears this ring will succeed in any object however 
difficult or uncontrollable it may be. It will save you 
from all kinds of dangers and diseases. There can be 
no effect of evil stars. The wearer of thiB ring will 
have a full control on a person however hard-hearted 
or proud he may be. You will succeed in litiga¬ 
tion and service and acquire a lot of money. In 
short tho ring will serve as a bodyguard. Try once 
and see its wonderful results on the very first day. 

Price lie. 1-15. J’ostaqe Extra. 

Price Refunded if Protea Otherwise. 

HOUSE OF MIRACLES, Premgali, (u.s.) Lahore 
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Gandhlan Way Of Living 

Means 

More Vitality 
More Life 
More Happiness 

FOR EVERYDAY AILMENTS 

Use 

GANDHI CHEAP HOUSE¬ 
HOLD REMEDIES 

The Gaudliian medicines cheaper and 
hotter than Allopathic, Ayurvedic, Unani 
medicines. 

I he f amily Bex of IS Remedies Rs. 0 only. 
Trade Inquiries Invited. 

Indo Quinine Mfg. Co. (India) 

Double Phatak Rd., C. Patt Bazar, 

Delhi Meerut 


LEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA cured radically. Suc¬ 
cess guaranteed by one course to bo used 
lor one month. Ks. 24-13. 

VII All! Y 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Ks. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCIIi 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of U. II. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Ks. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Its. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 

Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Debendra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta,—25. 

Phone:—South 308. 
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Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-Historic Indus 


SWAMI SANKARANANDA 

First Vot. 2nd. Edition (Revised 5- Enlarged) VOL. II. Rs. 10. 

Rs. 8. Foreword by SWAMI PRATYAGATMANANDA 

Foreword by Dr. BHUPENDRANATH DATTA ( formerly Prof. Pramathanath Mukherjee ) 

Dr. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., P.Lit., Bays: “All that in of supreme worth in his book is elcar indica¬ 
tion of the way in which the Tantric code the Varnavijakafia, might be used for a key in unlocking the 
secrets not only of the Indus scripts but. those of the pietograms in the Indian 1'nnchmark coinB, the 
Cuniform script, and the Egyptian hieroglyphs as well. The study of the Tantric codes hat* led him to 
opine that the Indus script stands for a syllablic system of writing.’’ 

To be had at : RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, CALCUTTA. 



tr FAILS 


'MONK* 


REFUNDED. 


LAKSHMI KAVACHA. It gives sound health, immense wealth, vast learning, son, high fame, good 
friends, respect everywhere, success in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, recovery from fatal 
diseases. It has miraculous power in bringing all kinds of luck ana prosperity. Price Rs. 4-9. Specially 
propgred giving immediate effects, Rs. 22-12. 

MOHINl KAVACHA. Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs, 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. 

OPINION : Mr. V. D. lacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Power House, Achampet, Hyderabad, (Deccan): 
— One Lakshmi Kavacha I bought from you, within 6 months it worked wonder of wonders, it raised 
me in wealth like rocket..’’ 

Foreign orders will be booked with full advance. Detailed Catalogue Free. 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 






NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, r * i ^ 

Institutions and Small Tillages. ('■ § v —- ** lk L J /aF'V 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED | 

Hygienic Rural Filter 


Hygienic Rural Filter . 

THE ONLY WAY TO SOLVE 

DRINKINB WATER PROBLEM j 

Already installed several of 

2,000 gallon output per day ' 

under Union Boards of “ - 

Manikganj, Lakhipur, Sandip, ■ ■"* -**' 

Cbaumuhani. etc. ^ 

the Sanitary Board, BengaL m-ytt— is a.. —r 1 ■ 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60 , Shikdar Began Street, CALCUTTA. 




> v ^„a=rf^-JK 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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“Better Materials’' and 
/'Improved processes" 

These are the Dwarkin 
features and to these 
owe the splendid repu¬ 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please ask for our 
* price lists 



Said Subhas Bose 

By 

AMAR LAHIR1. 

Author is a Journalist in the Far East. He 
published a series of articles on problems of 
India and the Indian National Congress in the 
Japanese and Germanese Press. This is a 
purely documentary book. The matters of the 
above book are the certified copies presented 
to author by , the .Japanese Political Bureau. 
"With full illustrations. 

Price Rs. Three and As. Eight Only. 

Congress And The Masses 

Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., Ph.D. 

A book of great value. This is a brilliant 
analysis of the creed and policy of the Indian 
National Congress. Rupees Four Only. 

THE BOOK HOUSE 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 12. 


Asoka and His Inscriptions: 

Dr. B. M. Barua, m.a., d.lU. Rs. 15 

A monumental work in which the entire position 
of the history of Asoka has betD critically reviewed 
in the light of inscriptions and other source materials. 
Expert, authoritative and well-documented. 

The Middle East at the 

Crossroads: 

T. Cliff lie. 1-4 

The elaBh of interest in the Middle of East, the role 
of rival imperialist powers and of Zionism are vividly 
brought out in the book. An indispensable book for 
understanding the turmoil going on in the Middle East, 
and is of special significance to India which has many 
problems in common with that part of the world. 

The League Demand: 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad As. 12 

A critical and scientific study of the much vexed 
communal Problem of India in all its facets. A 
"must read” book for every Indian. 

NEW AGE PUBLISHERS LIMITED 

22, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
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LOOK 

BEFORE YOU LEAP 

DO NOT BE CHEATED WITH PRODUCTS 
SIMILARITY IN NAME 
LAL MOHAN SAITS WONDERFUL PRODUCTS 
HAVE NO ECIUALS. 

KAN DU DAVANAL 

The Best Specific for Itches, Eczema, 

Cuts, Burns and Sores, etc. 

SARVAJARA GAJASINGH 

For Sure & permanent Remission in all levers. 

SARVA DADRUHUTASAN 

For Ring-worm & other Skin Diseases. 
SULAOUN! For all sorts of Pains. 

L J&&. 

Head Office: DACCA. 

Branch: 32E, Jackson Lane, Calcutta. 


A PK<MiEEiSSlVE NATIONAL LANK WITH 
FULL CLEARING FACILITIES 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Patron : 

HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA MANIKYA BAHADUR 
G. B. E., K. C. S. I. OF TRIPURA 
Chief Office-AGARTALA, TRIPURA STATE 
Regd. Office -GANGASAGAR (B. & A. Rly). 
Calcutta Offices: 

11, Clive Row & 3, Mahakshi Debendra Road 
Other Offices : 

Dacca. Chakbazar, Narayanganj, Brahman- 
baria, Mann, Golaghat, Jorhat. Sr'man gal, 
North Lakhimpur, Shamsernagar, Kaila- 
sahar, Ajmiriganj, Bhanugach, Kamalpur, 
Habiganj, Tezpur, Gauhati, Shillong, 

. Bhairahbazar and Sylhet. 

Managing Director: 

Maharaj Kumar Brojendra Kishore Dev Barman 


OUR OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
GUIDE TO PRECIS-WRITING fr DRAFTING. 
By L. M. Mitra •. 

Just Out. Revised and Enlarged 3rd Edition. Highly 
recommended by the authorities for Dept. Examinees. 

The beet, book in all-India Market: will ensure 
cent percent, success. Hs. 4-8 or Us. 5 pflat paid. 
INCOME-TAX LAW b PRACTICE IN BRITISH 
INDIA By A. G. Bancrjee. M.A.. B.Oom. 

Income-Tax Adviser, to the National Bank of India Ltd. 

Highly appreciated, easily accessible, well-ordered 
and most informative book on the complicated • 
subject of Income-Tax. 

( 1946. Price Its. l‘i-8 or Its. Vl-4 post paid.) 

ESTATE DUTY By A. M. Roy, At. a. 

A critical strnlv of the theories of an Estate 
Duty, a form of Death Duty, how levied ill England, 
Australia, etc. Case for India and a thorough discus¬ 
sion of the INDIAN E,STATIC DUTY BILL now in 
the Assembly. Thoroughly illustrated. Price Re. 1-8. 
THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL WAR 
AND PEACE By G C. Baherjee, n. k. r. n. 

A mathematical, scientific, philosophical and eco¬ 
nomical study of the problems with reference to the 
laws of creation and records of the history. The 
kook is timely and thonght-provocalivo. Price Its. 4-8. 
French Revolution By B. K Roy Choudhtiry 
An absolutely new approach to this epoch-making 
revolution. The book deserves to be read with profit 
and original thinking. Price Re. 1. 

MY LIFE’S PARTNER By Sri Motilal Roy 
An extraordinary story of a V ogi and his wife. 
Romance in Mysticism, Tantra, Bahajia, Swadeshism. 
revolutionary cult, thrilling accounts of Kri Anus 
hindo’s nbseondanre and a host of Other topic*. 
Handsomely got-up. Pages 365, Price Rs 5. 

Temple of Inspiration Us.2-8 Spiritual Communism -/12 
PRABARTAK PUBLISHERS i 61, Bowbazar St., Calcutta 


Natli Bank Ltd. 

Central Office : 212/(!, Strand TLoau, ('atxtitTa. 
Head Office : 13‘i, Canning Sti:i:i:t, Caut'TTA. 

Phone—Cal: 3253 ( 3 Lines ). _ 
Authorised Capital ••• Rs. 1,00,00,000 
Issued Capital ••• Rs. 80,00,000 

Paid-up Capita] over Rs. 52,05,000 
Reserve Fund Rs. 15,75,000 

"Working Capital Exceeds Rs. 12,00,00,000 

“NAGPUR, SAMBALPUR, LAHORE, JAVERI 
BAZAR (Bombay), SALKIA, 81I1BPORE 
(Calcutta) branches opened.” • • 

MADRAS at 2, Errabalu Chetty Street. 

Foreign Exchange Business 
Transacted . 

London Agents : BARCLAY’S BANK LTD. 

K. N. Dalal, 

Mg. Director. 
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SRI AUROBINDO 

A Biography—By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a., D.utt. 

^ Price: Paper Rs. 8, Full Cloth Rs. 10 

“In Dr. Iyengar's sympathetic and polished prose it is possible to follow the evolution of Aurobindo’s 
thought to its maturity and to understand something of the importance it holds for students of Indian 
nationalism.”— The Times Literary Supplemitnl, London 

BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 

.. COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

In two volumes.—Price Rs. 15 

“Of the Poems and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far as I 
have seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

—Mr. William Saanders in the Peeblesshire Asms ( Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


Vol. I ... ... Rs. 6-12 1st. Series ... ... Rs. 7-8 

Vol. II — ... Rs. 18-0 2nd. Series ... ... Rs. 10-0 

“lie has crystallized the mellow wisdom of a life- "The book is written throughout in easy excellent 

time into luminous prose in The Lifu Divine.one English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 

of the master-works of our age.” art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

— The Times Literary Supplement. — The Statesman . 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63, College Street Calcutta, 12 


LATEST ARRIVALS 

India Divided by Kajendra Prasad ; special edn. Rs. 15 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom by T. E Le.wiencc Rs. 11-12 
Mathematics for the Millions try Lancelot hlogben Rs. 11-12 
The Social Function of Science by .1.1). Hemal Rs. 10-14 
Mathematics for the Engineers by \V. X. Rose ; , 

‘ eompt. in 2 vols. Rs. 22 S ! 

Salesmanship by Martin II. lVrry R*. 11-12 ! 

Better Selling by Better Letters by ditto Rs. 11-12 : 
Cassell's German-English & English-German 

Dictionary ; 1520 pages lia. 10-7 

' Latin-English & English-L atin 
Dictionary ; 1)44 page* Rs. 9-14 

Pitman's English & Shorthand Dictionary Rs. 10-5 i 

,, Pocket Shorthand Dictionary Rs. 2-15 ' 

,, Shorthand Instructor—Nnw Era Edn. Rs. 4-11 ; 

,, Key to ditto ditto Rs. 2-6 i 

Admiralty Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy— 

compt. in 2 vote. Rs. 9-6 

Discovery (The second ' Byrd ' A ntartic 

Expedition) by Richard E.. Byrd Rs. 18-12 
Health Via Food by Dr. William H. Hay Rs. 15 : 
War & Immorality by S. L. Roy Its. 4-8 . 

Leave's from the Jungle (The ror.l India told 

fr-opa the Inside) by Verricr Elwin Rs. 8-7 

The Case for the Ses-Serpent by R. T. Gould Its. 7-1 
Four Faces of Siva (Detective otory of a 

vanished race) by Robart J. Gasey Rs. 11-12 
Madonna in Hollywood by Mimrioe Dekobra Its. 7-2 i 
Dragon's Teeth by Upton Sinclair Ks. 11-4 1 

Between Two Worlds by ditto Rs. 11-4 

Wide is the Gate. by ditto Ks. 11-4 

Presidential Agent by ditto Rs. 11-4 

Dragon Harvest by ditto Its. 11-4 

POSTAGE ETC. EXT 


JUST OUT 


JUST OUT 


ETC 


Rs. 11-12 | 

Its. 7-2 ! ■ 

Rs. 11-4 ' 

Kb. 11-4 _ 

Rs. 11-4 r 

Rs. 11-4 
Its. 11-4 _ 

EXTRA 


NEHRU-Your Neighbour 

Edited by P. D. Tandon (Journalisl) 

This anthology ahows him at home among hia 
people, with a few glimpses of his life 
in Europe. 

Affectionate tributes from Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as well as in¬ 
formal word* from Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mabadev Dosai. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
II. X. Llrailsford. Aeharya Xarendra I)eo, 
SainDurnauand, John A Frances Gunthur, 
Sii Prakasa, Amiya ChaJcravarty, Humayua 
Kabir, Homes Alexander, Mohamud Zafar 
Khan, Hharati Sarabhai, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Illustrated by a senes of attractiee photo¬ 
graphs, some unpublished. 

Priz e : Rs. 7-S 

■ ■■■■ ■ O - 

The Third Impression of 

me 

DISCOVERY Or INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Rs. 11-0 


ALL CASES. 


MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 
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N ETAJI 

A COMMEMORATION VOLOME 

CONTAINING 

biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BO&E. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Gandhi 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 

Pundit Govind Ballav Pant 

Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 

Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihal Singh 

Prof. Humayun Kabir 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Shri Joachim Alva 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C. Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

Mr. P. R. Das 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 

Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 


Dr. Khan Sahib 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Mr. R. Sorensen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosli 
Shri Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawal 
Shri Amal Home 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill 
General Muhammed Zaman Kiani 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 


badhu 1. L. Vaswani „ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 

Editor: PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

Asst. Editor: SOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Fully illustrc.fed and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs. 25/— 
The volume is to be out by the end of January 1947. 

Publishers: Shivalal Agarwala & Co., Ltd., Aoffc®p d ) 

Sole Sale Agents for Bengal, Thakur AJODHYA SINGH, 

The Vishal Bhakat Book Depot, 195/1, Harrison Rond, Calcutta. 
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EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY fc a c ES"g^ 

In* Wishing Our Patrons “A Bright And Prosperous New Year" We Hare Much 

Pleasure In Presenting A List Of Important Books Of Today. 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA by Jawaharlal Nehru, i THE ADVENTURES OF THE YOUNT I 
Third Impression ... Rs. 11 I SOLDIER IN SEARCH OF THE BETTER 

SIXTY YEARS OF CONGRESS (A Detailed . me 

Record of itB Struggle for Freedom) by Dr. TH n P tiif or tntr T v h N r M v * N ^ Af?ll<) ‘) q 
S atyapal and Mr. I’rabodh Chandra, m.a., m.l.a. ; u ! a ?vr „ )***• ® 

(Congress Diamond Jubilee Souvenir) 292 pp. Rs. 15 j ^*1*- Y i gHO-ANALA! 8ji8 — 

nwrw irnrw i mii mi.viTD t>n'\ 7 r\r tt Y° : ^ Luted by Dr. »andor Lorand. This 


REVOLUTION AND COLNTER-REVOLU- , 

TlON IN CHINA by M. N. Roy. This book I 
: is a reliable guide for a correct uudcratandiug 
of ihe past history and present experience of i 
China.* t97 pages. Rs. 15 | 

PRISON DAYS by Vijayalakshmi Pandit Rs. 4 j 

WITH NO REGRETS (an Autobiography) by | 

Krishna Hutheesingh (Nehru) Rs. 5-8 

CASANOVAS MEMOIRS edited by Joseph j 


book covers important contributions to Psycho¬ 
analysis which have appeared in the last three 
years. 'The editors have been guided by the 
wish to present recent developments in theoreti¬ 
cal research Hitd in the practical application of 
Psyeho-analysiB Rs 28 7 

PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE by Pearl S. 

Buck Rs. G-G 

THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF VOLTAIRE 
presented by Andre Maurois Rs. (1-5 


Monet, Drawings by Vincente Minnelli Rs. 9-8 LAZARUS LAUGHED AND DYNAMO, TWO 


FREUl): MASTER AND FRIEND, A subjective 
i\pd personal psychological portrait of the great 
psychiatrist by Hamm Sachs Its. 7-5 

THE BASIC WRITINGS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD IA Modern Libraiy Giant) Rs. 9-8 

CHAMBERS’S 201’H CENTURY DICTIONARY 

Rs 9-14 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLION ; A 
Popular Self-Educator by Lancelot Hogben. 
17th printing, 080 pages. Rs. 11-12 

THE TESTAMENT OF JOAD by C. E. M. JO AD 

Rs. 4-11 


PLAYS by Eugene O Neill Rs. 0-2 

PLASTICS IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
by Capt. Burr W. Leyson. This book is written 
for the vast gentral puhl <• interested nowadays 
in the future potentialities of a developing new 
industry. It is illustrated with the most recent 
British and American examples of plastic objects, 
and describes the nature, properties and uses of 
all major groups of plasties. Rs. 9-14 

THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY by Aldous 
Huxley 11-12 

HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by 
Bertrand Russell Rs. 19-11 


COR1M-KIL H1LORA 

Well-tried Remedy for ■ a ■ VT 

Painful Corns & Calluses. Specific for Acidity, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It 
Re. 1 per phial. j B well-tried and infallible and its action is not 

Bupprcssive but curative. 

Price per phial of 50 tablets Re. 1-8 

At all Chemists and Stores in all towns of India. 

Regular Calcutta Stockists : Rimer & Co, 

MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 

188-2, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Stockists <£* Organisers may write for literature and business terms. 




CIBOL 

‘The best remedy 

M 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


IOD1SAL 

(BLOOD PURIFIER) 

Purifies the blood, regulates the 
nervous system, acts as a laxative, 
removes alf skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 
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Prabuddha Bharata 

OR 

Awakened India 

Prabuddha Bharata is a high-class 
English monthly started by Swami Viveka- 
nanda iu the year 1896. The journal enters 
into tho fifty-second year of its useful 
existence in 1947. It is devoted to Universal 
Religion, Indian Culture, Education, Art, 
and other topics of international interest, 
and includes, among its contributors, many 
eminent writers both from India and abroad. 
The year for the journal begins from January. 
The January 1947 issue lias beon an 
enlarged special number with numerous 
illustrations. 

Annual Subscription: 

Inland, Rs. 4 ; Burma, Rs. 5 ; 

Foreign, 11 shillings or 3 dollars. 

For a complete list of our other publications 
Please apply to 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta-13. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

Vol. LXXXI, No. 1. Whole No. 481 

CONTENTS FOE JANUARY 194V, 


Paoe 

Frontispiece—A rati Worship {in colours) 

—Xisithkumar Ala jumdar 

NOTES— ... ... 1-20 

Industrial Strikes— Knmaladeri Chattopadhygy 21 

The Great Challenge— Taraknatk Das, Pa.I). ... 211 

The Political Future In India- L. James .. , 28 

Impressions Of Meerut Con grass Sens ion— 

Tt. C. Pdalia ... . ... 29 

Swadeshi l)i\ys- Prof. Xripendra Phantlra 

llanerji, AI.A. ... ... 32 

A Pre-Gupta .Sculpture From Tallin hi (illust.) 

— ffisicesirar Chakruharti ... . . 116 

Two Art-Crafts (>f Karachi {illust.) —.S' l. Clnl 37 

Combined Hospital And Medical Center Helps 
Safeguard New York’s Health (illust.)-- 
USIS ... ... ... 39 



• 

By Dr. A. C. Banerjee and Mr. 

D. R. Bose : Price Rs. 6 only. 

History Of India 


Eastern Frontier Of British 

I)r. N. K. Sinha, m.a., r.it.s., 

pli.n. 

India 

Dr. A. 0. Banerjee, m.a., r.K.s.., 

I'h.D. 

« 

j A. C. Banerjee, m.a., p.r.s., ph.n. Rs. 10 

Complete in One Volume. 

Rs. 12-8 

1 

Indian Constitutional 

Post-War Banking In India 

Documents 

R M. Mitra, b.a., a.i.i.b. 

Rs. 3-8 

i Price Vol. T Rs. 7 

! Price Vol. II * Rs? 12 

HOLOCAUST 


| By the same author. “* 

I 

1 

( Story of the Second World War ) 

! The Science Of Palmistry 

By S. L. Ghose 

Rs. 4-8 

! By Devacharya, m.a. . Rs. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & Co. 


COLLEGE SQUARE. 

Phone B. B. 380 1 CALCUTTA. 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD MAY LEAD TO SERI¬ 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 


iv 


Mure often than not they aic 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu¬ 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre¬ 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
• 

Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KA5ABIN 

"RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOMBAY 


Designs for Modern 
Living by 



Sofa Chair and Centre-Table—Tubes chromiumed 
or enamelled—Rexine or fabric upholstery — 
wooden arm-tests. Table-top is glass, painted, 
to match, on the underside. 

The modern sense of good taste and practi¬ 
cal comfort is well-expressed in Godrej 
Metal Furniture. Its airy streamlines and 
gleaming finish give a feeling of cool spaci¬ 
ousness very welcome in a hot country. 
Godrej Furniture is specially easy to clean— 
it cannot harbour dust or vermin. Made of 
special metal, its finish is practically indes¬ 
tructible—the fruit of many years' experi¬ 
menting. And the beauty of this Furniture 
will excite the admiration of your friends. 

GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. CO., LTD. 
Makers of Security and Efficiency Metal 

Equipment, Furniture .. 

Calcutta: 102, Clive Street; Bombay: SI, Churchgete 
Street, and 299 , Kalbadevi Road; Madras: 164 , Broad¬ 
way; Delhi: 168, Chandni Chowk; Cawnpore : ia-44, 
The Mall; Hyderabad ( Dn.) : 123 «, Abid Road. 


Toilet Soaps by 

for Skin, Health and Beauty. 
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PATRIOT’S LIBRARY 

PRISON HUMOURS by Jawalmilal Nehru. 

A thrilling glimpse into the jail-life of one of 
the World’s greatest men who has spent 14 years 
in prison for the Country ’s freedom. Rb. 2-4 

FROM MINISTRY TO PRISON 

by Vijayalaxmi Pandit 
How the IT. N. 0. Heroine had to livo in jail 
on a day. •• Ab. 14 

STONE WALLS AND IRON BARS 

by J. C. Kuinarappa. 

The Secretary of the All-India Village Industries 
Association tells of his priHOn-life. 24 halftone 
plates. ... As. 14 

I. N, A SA6A by Ham Singh Hawal. 

With a loreword by Major General Shah Nawaz Khan. 

The inside story of the I. N. A. by one who 
was Netaji's Secretary and knows things first¬ 
hand. Illustrated with many raro pictures not 
available in India. Its 4-12 

JAWAHARLAL AND OTHER POEMS 

by Cyril Module. 

A collection of the poet’s firey poems, royal size. 
‘‘You have struck lines ot sheer beauty and 
strength” says Harindranath Cnaltopadhvayu. 

its. 3-12 

Many other hooks in English and Hindi for 

PATRIOT’S LIBRARY 

Now Literatim*, 2T>7 Ohak, Allahabad. 


CONTENTS—(Continued) 

P 

Where The Gods Dwell (Poem)—FI E. Speight 
Southern California (Must.)— USIS 
In Art And Life (iUust.)-Nagesh Yaualkar^.. 
Fundamentals Of Chinese Nationalism (Must.) 
~ V. 0. Nair 

Breeding Cattle F’or High Milk Production— 
Dr. Amiga Bhusvn Kar. M.Sc. (GW.), Ph.D. 
(Filin.) 

Tho Mystery Of Oosmic RayH— 

Sirami .htgudiswarananda ... 

Tolstoy And His Theory Of Art—Sarbeshnar 
Dash 

Britain And Socialism - S. M. liu/i Etfshnn, 
M.A. 

Nehru Birthday Dinner In New York —Hilda 
Wierum Boulter 

Moderu Iranian Muse Dalian Lai Khanna, 
M.A., M.O.L. J.D. - 

Some Misconceptions About The Succession 
Of Monarch* lu The Nizamshahi Dynasty 
— B. G. Tamaskar, M.A. (Sag.), Hip. Geog. 
(Madras) ... 

The Longest And Earliest Brabmi Inscription 
In Chhattisgarh— L. P. Pandeya 
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Edited & Produced 
By 

Jitendra Nath Ghosh 
Harendra Nath Sen Gupta 

Printed in -Bi-colour on Double Crown Vs real Art paper, pages t>8. 

CONTAINS NETA.II’S LATEST Autographed portrait and A DOZEN OF 
UNPUBLISHED PORTE A ITS OF NETAJ1 AND THE I. N. A. 

A DOUBLE-PAGE PICTUEE OF THE I. N. A. inarching into the soil of 
India and showing the Army’s actual route as shown by Major-General 
Shall Nawaz. 

COVER FEINTED IN TWO COLOURS ON PHOTOGRAVURE. 

DEPICTS IN COLOUR and in words the unique 50th Birthday Celebration 
of Nctaji and the nation’s homage expressed by 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad 
Sardar Sardul Singh Caveesher 
Satyaranjan Bakshi 
Major Hasan of the I. N. A. 

Published by 

SHANTI MITRA 

Price Rs. 6-8. 

Pre-publication price: Jls. 51- to be booked at the 

BENGAL I. N. A. COUNTER, 

GUINEA HOUSE, 

131, Bowbazar Street, 

Calcutta. 

Copyright reserved by Bengal I. N. A. Relief A Enquiry Committee, 

G&inea House, Calcutta. 
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Why worry about your future ? 

Consult— 1‘rabhakara Jyothisha Mandiram, P.O. Tirur, 
Mat alar district—conducted on modern lint's by a 
group of eminent astrologers of Malabar. We will 
Hcnrf you A(l) detailed account of your forthcoming 
five yearB for Rs. 10; (2) one year monthly details 
R°. 5. one question lie. 1. Data—place and time of 
birth or copy of horoscope or place and time of 
writing with approximate age. (11) detailed reading 
with Bhavachintana Rs. 50. ydthout Rhavachiutana 
Rs. 30. Data—place and time of birth or copy of 
horoscope. (C) Casting of horoscopes - Sampoorria 
Its. 50, Madhyama Rs. 30, Raiuanyn Rs. 20, Thal- 
kalika Rs. 10. Data—place and time of birth. 

TV. B.-For orders under iten> 1 m A and for any 
item in B and Cl, Rs. 50^ of the Chargo in to be 
sent in advance. 


Homoeopathy—Biochemistry 

The leading lion so in Western Tndia for genuine 
and reliable Homoeopathic and Bioeliemic medi¬ 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books- American, English and 
Indian publications. 

Price list free on application. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Animal .subscription Rs. 2-8. 
Specimen copy free on request. 

ROY & COMPANY, Homoeopathists 

Princess Street, Bombay 2. 

Business Established 1889, 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 
Would you like to know without any cost what the 

tu_ .1! i r . _ r u . • 



.. 70 

79 84 


famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient science 
to useful purposes has built up an 
enviable reputation ? 'Jhe accu¬ 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
In his Horoacoixw on Business 
Speculation, Financos, Love- 
affairs, Friend*. Enemies, Lotteries, 

Travels. Changes, Litigation, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., have 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Geobge Mackey of 
New York believes thatTabore must 
possess some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his system Taborc 
wiU send you Fbee your Astral- 
Interpretation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or Miss), 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all dearly written by yourself. Fo money 
wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc. but send 
about 0 annas (Stamps) for Stationery, testimonials and 
other interesting literature. Taboro believes in fair deal¬ 
ings and all work for which he k coives any payment is 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re¬ 
fun ded. You will be amazed at the remarkable accuracy 
of his statement about you and your affairs. Write now 
as this c».,t may wt bo made again. No Personal inter¬ 
views, all consultation* by mail only. Address: Pundit 
Tabore (Dept, 341-R), Upper Forjett Street. Bombay 26. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: ... ... * 66-68 

B. C. Majuvtdar, Nirmal Kumar Hose, 

J. M. Datla , P. R. Sen, (1. M„ M. % S. 
Sengar , K. M. J. 

INDIAN PERIODICALS: 71—78 

India’s Role in Refashioning of World ... 71 

A Striking Debut .. ... ... 73 

Pacifism, Politics and America ... 74 

Dr. MontcRBori and The Child ... 70 

A Plea for an Association of 

Scientific Workers ... * ... 70 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS : 79 84 

The Place of Ashrama in the Life of the. 

Church in India , .. ... 79 

Congress and The Princely Stales .. 81 

Sex-Ratio of Births in India ... 81 

Tho Sudan Problem ... ... _82 

Harvest Time in Ancient Egypt ... 84 


DANTON 1-Wcek Shorthand. 

Quickly gives 150-200 words per minute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE. 

Dantcn Shorthand School, 

( St. Albans ), New Road, Post Box 43, Delhi 13, 


AT ALL TIMES | 
BAM OF COMMERCE | 

IS A GOOD PLACE 1 
FOR SAVINGS f 

Hd. Office: 12, Clivb St., Calcutta 2 

and Branches = 

■ 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 

Prof. Dr. KAUDAS NAG, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Paris) 

Hong. Sect/., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(1) Art and Archaeology Abroa& 

( with 30 rare illustrations ) 

Price: Rs. 5/- only. 

(2) India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date survey of tho History 
and Culture of Pacific Nations. 

Price: Inland Rs. 12, Foreign iSXjwtJvDuilars. 

The Book Company Ltd., .College Square, Calcutta ‘ 

THE MODERN REVIEW OFH£E, ‘ 

120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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STADMCD 


HALICOL 


With 

Vitamin A. & D. 
or 

with Vitamin 
A. H. 0. * I>. 


it is highly nece¬ 
ssary to build the 
body and Keep 
tin: health in tact. 


IM ^ { 

|y ) 
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STANDARD 

MEDICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE Ltd< 

OFFICE:-I0B/I/A t RAJA DINENDRA ST, CALCUTTA 



fCHEMICAl ASSOCIATION 


*d&n & ice l JSaok^ 


Ka. An. 

Call of The Land hy J. N. Chakravarty, 

_ Retd. Director of Atrieultiiro, Assam ... 3 0 

Partition or Federation ? 
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The old your Inis but, fi coup!* of days to go while 
these lines ure being written. It ha« been a year ol 
mala, beyond doubt, for India and the Indians Famine 
knocking at the door, strikes holding up iudu-liy and 
public utility services, string! m and acrimonious 
political argument resulting in the .raring of passions 
all round and finn.'ly tc’-rible communal not-, whereby 
thousands lijion thousand' perished, tens of thousands 
were rendered destitute and hundreds of millions were 
left disturbed and bereft, of peace and a sane of 
.security, all these calamities wont into the making of 
a year.of storm and stress. Bat dcspil. .ill the gales of 
tiommutml passions and the durki ning of the political 
horizons, the nation's Imait has remained stout because 
•it last the Beacon of Freedom ha- been lit. 

What of the New Y" ar ? As yd the ikies remain 
too dark to see any portents, good or evil. But the 
gloaifi of thp Beacon is there to .light us on our way. 
and if the tending be not, hesitant, the gham may well 
become a blaze, dispelling all the gloom that there be 
till the coming of the dawn of the day that shall see 
the fruition of n.’l our hopes and desires. Lei us, there¬ 
fore. hope that the coming year will see that down and 
meanwhile let us keep our faith on high. 

There is no denying that critical times lie ahead 
and that our. leaders are sorely beset, as fateful deci¬ 
sions, may be called for at any moment. But every 
natioa,Jgreat. or small, that aspired after liberty had to 
go through such trials more than once, and History 
tells us that, only those of them survived with honour 
and glory whose loaders chose to face the fitcry ordeal 
without flinching. On such an occasiou, on the eve ot 
the American War of Independence, Patrick Henry 
made i)je memorable speech that led to the eventful 
decisions Itr&CaJferrd the course of destiny of the great 
American na'sron. Wo present our readers with two 
,fexcerpts/ffcMn the same that seem to bo singularly 
apposit/ now : 

"■I “Wo are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
ifiepfei which the God of Nature has placed in onr 


power . . . ' 1111 .! battle, sir. is not to the s ; rung a 1 one, 

’t is to the vigilant, the active, the brave.'’* 

The above extract is, of course, part of the now 
wo Id-famon- "‘j>• ch tint ended thus : 

"L b'o v» do ir, or pv s>'e so sweet, as to he purchased 
at the price of chains end slavery ? Foibid li Almighty v 
God 1 T know not. what com sc others may take, but aa 
for iniie, give me liberty or give me death." 

The British Cabinet and the Constituent 
Assembly 

The pronouncements of the Briti-b Cabinet on 
D< etaibcr 6 have accentuated the intransigence of the 
Muslim Lea gin' in its attitude towards the Constituent, 
Assembly. The mov s that, have been made, if tin v are 
Miiiies-ful. would cither force the Congriy to abandon 
the provinces of Assam and the North-Western Frontier 
Piovn.ee io 11n intrigues and machinations of the 
reactionaries, or will make the. Congress resign from 
ilie Viceregal Cabinet. The impasxc that lias been 
created thus, calls for courageous decisions and resolute 
action on the part of the Congress. There van be no 
going lack, no retracing of the steps taken m the march 
tor hidependt i.ee, though lluio might be a pause at 
the cress-roads for taking coutisul and 1 king of stocks 
(•guiding resentThe Congress must face, if neces¬ 
sary, the combined forces of Imperialism and reaction 
within the counLry, 

We think the British Cabinet ha-- .b v hvid a 
limentahlu lack of faith in its own professed principles. 
Thera sliou’d not have been any Hindering to the 
demands of the Churchill group of British Conservatives 
in this matter of settling the terms of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence by negotiation. The British Labour Party should 
bear in mind that this parlous state in which Britain 
has been placed, after two great, world wars, is a diiect 
result of the machinations of that, party which has 

*• Speech in Viroivin Convention. Richmond, Vir- 
t/init i. March 23, 1776. 
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always placed power above honour and lust for gain 
above the rights of humanity. It is incapable of chang¬ 
ing its colour or creed and it stands in the direct line 
of succession to those ruthless and unprincipled men 
who forged the Axis, so long as it acknowledges that 
Public Enemy of Human Liberty, Mr. Winston Chur¬ 
chill, as its leader. The British Cabinet should realize 
that the Muslim League is the creation of the Conser¬ 
vative Party and is being guided and nurtured by them 
to serve the ends desired by the selfsame Conservative 
Party. The strengthening of the hand* of the League, 
therefore, means added strength to the Conservative 
Party, which would finally end in discomfiture and 
discredit to Labour in the British Cabinet. The Labour 
Party seems to be unaware of the fact that Indki has 
been chosen by the Conservative Party as the lever 
by which to displace Labour from office. And further, 
the Labour Cabinet seems to be unable to realize that 
an embittered parting of the ways between the British 
Labour Party and the Indian National Congress would 
be calamitous in the extreme for both Britain and 
India and may well spell the doom for the British 
Commonwealth in the not so very distant future. 

The life-spans of Empires have tended to become 
shorter with progressive realization of human rights by 
the world. The reason is not far to reck, for all empires 
are built on a foundation of perfidy, intrigue and 
treacherous breaches of faith and trust. The British 
Empire in Asia was no exception, indeed, if anything 
an example. British Labour, in its inexperience, seems 
to be unaware of the stinking depths to which the 
-reputation of Britain and the British had been lowered 
in Asia by the perfidy, ruthlessness and double-dealing 
Of the chosen instruments of the Conservative Party 
between 1915 and 1945. We write in this strain because 
we are still reluctant to believe that the British Labour 
Cabinet is about lo venture on tine same dishonourable 
path through deliberate intent, after having raised the 
stocks of the British so high in May 16th, for the first 
time in a century. The actions of Sir Hartley fihaw- 
erom at U. N. 0. and the interpretation of Sec. 19 (5) 
and (8) by the British Cabinet have been rude shocks, 
but there is still time to redress matters. 

For the Cougress, retreat is unthinkable. There ean 
be no compromise with evil at this hour of destiny. The 


moans of the hardening of the Grouping Scheme iBiwigla 
the Cabinet declaration of December 6. These will form 
■a cordon mnitaire isolating Free India ‘from her 
neighbours in Asia on the East and the West, It is to 
be noted that two out of the three major ports of, 
India go into these twin Ulsters and the World Air- 
route is effectively plugged as well, at both ends, by this 
move. Strategically India will be placed in a sack With 
both ends tied. With the Himalayas on the North ftndd 
the Indian Ocean in the South, with the British Navy* 
on guard at Trincomalee and Colombo ip Oylon,- Free- 
India-would be isolated beyond redemption. If we add 
to this the many major and minor Ulsters that rimy 
be formed within the body politic of Free, India by 
continuous incitement of the Native States,* it would 
be eeen that the Independence of India aa envisaged, 
by the British Cabinet at present wouM be a sorry jest, 
worthy of Churchill, Hitler and Tojo, and nothing 
more. Groups B and C. in the hands of the League 
can continue with their programme of intransigent' 
and enmity to the Congress assured of the fullest aid 
of British imperialism. And per contra British Imperial¬ 
ism oat) go on working its will on the suffering million* 
of India, in the same hypocritical double-faced fashion 
as in the past, two centuries, as loug as this arrange¬ 
ment lasts. 

All the other points and the Congress attitude are 
presented fully in the A.-I, Working Committee eta le¬ 
mon t. which is given below : 

1. Thu Working Committee have given carefu., 
consideration to the statement issued bv the British 
Government «ni Dec. 6, 1946, as well as other state¬ 
ments made recently on their behalf in* Parliament. 
These statements, though made bv way of interpreta¬ 
tion and elucidation, are clearly addition* to am! varia¬ 
tions of the British Cabinet Mission's statement oi 
May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of the 
Constituent Assembly was bared, 

2. The statement of May 16. 1946. laid dawn ju 
paragraph 15 as basic principle-, of the cofi«iiiution 
•that “there should he a Union of India embracing both 
British India and the States” that “all Subjects other' 
than) Union subjects and all residuary powers should 
vest in the provinces” and that “provinces should K* 
free to form Groups." - * 


Constituent Assembly must proceed with the framing 
of the charter of Indian Independence regardless of all 
barriers and difficulties placed in its path. If there, be 
trial and suffering on the way, let ns face it now. 
The British Cabinet statement of December 6 is a 
double-edged sword, in more senses than one, ready for 
the use of whosoever has the courage, faith and 
tenacity requisite to wield it and the judgment and 
skill to direct it. Let us hold our hands, by all means, 
while there is any chance of an honourable settlement, 
but there must not be any bargaining with the liberty 
of millions who have fought for the cause as th^|tttke. 

A. /. W. C* Statement on the British 
Cabinet Declaration * 

The Working Committee of the Coogtepi has 
issued.a long statement after prolonged dblimmktion 
on the British Govewttnent’fi declaration of December6. 
As the matter is going before the All-India Congress 
Committee, a few comments may not be but of place. 
Two Ulster* ore sought to be created on tho Eastern 
and Western frontiers of the Sovereign State of India by 


The provinces were thus intended to be autonomous 
subject to the Union controlling certain specified 
subjects. Paragraph 19 land down, inter alia, *hc 
procedure for Sections to meet, for decisions to be 
taken as to whether Groups should be formed or not 
and for any province to dept to come out of the Group 
in which it might have been placed. 

3. In their resolution of May 24. 1946. the Work¬ 
ing Committee pointed out what appeared to be, a 
divergence between the basic principles and lit? pro¬ 
cedure suggested, in that a measure of cofltpnlsion 
was introduced which infringed the basic principle- 
of provincial autonomy. The Cabinet Mission, there 
upon, issued a statement on May 25, 1946, in which 
it was stated that "the interpretation, put by the Con- 
.„ grees resolution on paragraph 15 of the Statement, to- 
the effect that the provinces can, iathe firMjpstance, 
Wake the choice whether or aotNg"'!H)M!5 to the 1 
Section in which they are placed, not accorA 
. with the Delegation’s intentions, 
grouping of the provinces are well known *» this 5s“ 
tm essential feature of the scheme aqd 'rittilmly hfe 
modified .by agreement between the tfrp. JtKrgffK’ A 
The point at issue was not merely oriii w-Wtt sA 
dure hut the fnndamewat Tn-inrnwU. «>*• 
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nomy and whether or not a province or part should 
b*- .coerced against its will. 

The Congress made it clear later that their objection 
was not to provinces ©merit#; Sections, but to com-, 
jpulsm-j grouping and the possibility of a dominating 
'province framing a constitution for another province 
entirely against the wishes of the latter. This might 
result in the framing of rules, the regulation of fran¬ 
chise, electorates, constituencies for elections and the 
composition of the Legislature, which might seriously 
prejudice or even nullify the provision for a province 
itftihsequenttly to opt out of a Group. 

It was pointed wit that this could never bo the 
intention) of the Cabinet Mission as it would be repug¬ 
nant to the basic principles and policy of the scheme 
they had propounded. The Congress approach to the 
problem of constitution-making has all along been that 
coercion should not he exercised against any province 
or part gf the country and that the constitution ol 
free India should be drawn up by the co-operation 
and goodwill of all parties and. provinces concerned 

In) a letter dated 15 June. 1946, from Lord Wav@ll 
to Maulana Azad. then President of the Congress, it 
jvas stated that “the delegation and I are aware of 
your objections to the principle of grouping. J 
would, however, point out that the statement of Ma' 
16 does not make grouping compulsory. It leaves th-- 
decision to the elected representatives of the provinces 
concerned sitting together in Section.*. The only 
provision which is made is that the representatives o ( 
certain provinces should meet in Sections so that thc> 
■can decide whether or not thev writ to form groups.” 

Thus the principle which was emphasised again 
was that grouping wa* n«t compulsory and in regain 
to Sections a certain procedure was indicated. Thi- 
procedtifr was nut clear aif.i could be interpreted in 
*nore than one way and in any event a point of pro 
eedurc could not over-ride a basic principle. We 
pointed out that the right interpretations should be one 
which did no violence to that principle. 

Further, in order to smooth the wav to the co¬ 
operation of all concerned in the working of the pr ■ 
poedd scheme we not only made it clear that w- 
wen; prepared to go into the Sections, but also 
suggested that if our interpretation was not accepted 
we ifrould be agreeable to reference on this, point to 
the Federal Court. 

It is well-known that the proposal In regard to 
grouping affected injuriously two provinces especially, 
namely. Assam and the. N.-W. F, P., as well as the 
iSikhs in the Punjab. Their representatives expressed 
their .strong disapproval of ihio proposal, lu a letter 
to the Seeretarv of State dated 25th May, 1946. 
Marter Tara Singh gave expression to the anxiety and 
apprehensions of the Sikhs and asked for clarification 
in regard to certain matters. 

* TJie Secretary of State sent an answer to this letter 
** June 1. 1946. in the course of which he said: 
**I Ttave considered carefully the detailed points you 
eilao at the end of your letter, I fear the Mission 
Cannbt tissue any additions to, or interpretation of 
the atatement.” 

, I» sjpfte of tithia explicit atateueht, the British 
Government have on Dec. 6. issued a statement which 
Is %ifh. ,an addition to and an interpretation of the 
Statement s 4 MSV 16. 1946. 

, jfihpjf nave done so after more than nix and a half 
iBMiuin, doting Which period many developments have 
tMMl’pte«e as .a consequence of the Original stale- 
Jjlitt, . Throuithotittius period the position of the 
mmpmt was made repeatedly clear to. the British 
gfrtwrfUttMtt their representatives, and it was with 


full knowledge of this position that the British Govern¬ 
ment took subsequci a steps in furtherance of the 
Cabinet -Mission's proposals. 

Thai position was in conformity with the basic 
principles laid down in the statement of May 16, 1946, 
which ' statement the Couferess had accepted in its 
entirety. 

Further the Congress had expressed its willingness 
to refer, if necessity arose, the point of interpretation! 
to the Federal Court, whose decision should be 
accepted by the parties concernled. In the course of 
his letter dated June 28, 1946, addressed to Mr, 
Jimtab. the Viceroy stated that Congress had accepted 
the statement of May 16. In the course of a broad¬ 
cast on August 24. 1946. the Viceroy, in appealing to 
the Muslim League to co-operate, pointed out that 
the Congress are ready to agree that auy dispute of 
interpretation may be referred to the Federal Court. 

8. The Muslim league reversed its former deci¬ 
sion and rejected the British Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
by formal resolution and even decided to resort to 
direct action. Their spokesmen have since repeatedly 
challenged the very basis of that scheme, that is, the 
constitution of a Union of India and have reverted 
to their demand for a partition, of India. 

Even after the British Government’s statement of 
Deo. 6. 1946, the leaders of the Muslim T«ague have 
reiterated this demand for partition and the establish¬ 
ment of two separate independent Governments in 
India. 

9. When the invitation of ihe British Govern¬ 
ment was received by the Congress at the end of 
November last to semi its representatives to Ixmdon, 
the Congress position was clearly indicated again. It 
was c.n an assurance of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain that a representative of the Congress proceed¬ 
ed to London). 

10. In spite of this assurance and of previous 
assurances to the effect that no additions to, or inter- 
pvetations of. the statement of May 16, 1946, were 
going to be made, the British Government have now 
issued a statement which clearly, in several respects, 
goes beyond the original statement, ot\, the basis of 
which progress has been made till now. 

11. The Working Committee deeply regret that 
the British Government should have acted in a manner 
which has not l>een in keeping with their own assur¬ 
ances, art|d which has created suspicion in the minds 
of large numbers of people in India. 

For some time past the attitude of the British 
Government and their representatives in India has 
been such as to add to the difficulties and complexities 
of the situation in the country. Their present inter¬ 
vention long after the members of the Constituent 
'Assembly had been elected has created a new situa¬ 
tion which is full of peril for the future. Because 
of this, the Working Committee have given anxious 
and prolonged thought to it. 

12. The Congress seeks to frame, through the 
Constituent Assembly, a Constitution of a free and 
independent India with the willing co-operation of all 
elements of the Indian people. The Working 
Committee regret that Muslim League members of 
the Constituent Assembly have refrained from attending 
its opening session. 

The Committee, however, appreciated and express 
their gratification at the presence in die Constituent 
Assembly of representatives of all other interests and 
sections of the people of India, and note with pleasure 
the spirit of co-operation iq a common task and a 
high endeavour which has been in evidence during 
the sfssipns of the Assembly, 
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13. In their statement oi Dec. 6, 1946, the 
British Government, in giving their interpret alien of 
a doubtful point of procedure, have referred to it as 
a “fundamental point" and suggested that the 
Constituent Assembly may refer it to the Federal 
Court at a very early date. 

Subsequent statements made on behalf of the 
, British Government have made it clear that they arc 
not prepared to accept the decision of this Court 
l&ould it go against their own interpretation. On be- 
half oif the Muslim l eague also it has been stated 
that they will not be bound by the decision of the 
Federal Court, and a demand for partition of India, 
which is a negation of the Cabinet Mission's scheme, 
continues to be put forward. 

While the Congress lias always been willing to 
''agree to a reference to the Federal Court, any refer¬ 
ence now, when none of the other parties are prepared 
fco join in it or to accept it. and one of them does 
not even accept the basis of the scheme, becomes totally 
uncalled for and unbecoming, and unsuited to the 
dignity of either the Congress or the Federal Court. 
By their repeated statements, British statesmen have 
ruled this out. 

14. The Working Committee are still of opinion 
that the interpretation put by the British Govern¬ 
ment! in regard to the method of voting in the Sections 
is not in conformity with provincial autonomy, which 
is one of the fundamental liases of the scheme pro¬ 
posed in the statement of May 16. The Committee 
are anxious to avoid anything that may come in the 
iway of the successful working of the Constituent 
Assembly, and are prepared to do everything in their 
power to seek and obtain the largest measure of co¬ 
operation, provided that no fundamental principle is 
violated. 

In view of the importance and urgency of the 
issues facing the country, and the far-reaching con¬ 
sequences which must follow any decisions, the Work- 
•intg Committee are convening an emergent meeting of 
the A.-1.C.C. in Delhi early in January to consider 
the latest developments and to give such, directions 
as it may deem fit. 

The Indian Political Science Conference 

Prof. D. N. Banerjee, Head of the Department of 
Political Science in the University of Dacca, in his 
presidential address at the ninth session of the Indian 
Political Science Conference hold at Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1946 dealt with the question of self-determina¬ 
tion with a. view to combating the case for the 
partition of India. 

With extensive quotations he points out that “the. 
tight of self-determination was not. to be, oven accord¬ 
ing to President Wilson, its chief protagonist, an 
absolute and unqualified right." He refers to the 
insuperable difficulties that were experienced by the 
victorious allies after the first World War in the 
application of the principle of self-determinrMon to 
Humph. He invites our leaders to learn a Icjron from 
tho c .famoufl Aaland Islands dispute. Them, in that case, 
says Prof. Banerjee, though the people of the ..Aaland 
.Islands had voted almost unanimously iu favour of 
aeparation by plebiscites held in 19l8 and again in 1919, 
yet the League of Nations decided to recognise ^Finnish 
sovereignty over the Islands “under the condition that 
autonomous rights should be granted to the population 
of the Island)!.’’ 

Refering" to those who seek to justify the applica¬ 
tion of tire principle of self-determination to the solu¬ 


tion of our communal problem, on the Russian model 
including the right of secession enjoyed there by each „ 
Constituent Republic of the Union, Prof. Banerjee. 

■ says : Firstly that “they do not appear to have properly 
understood tiro constitution of the Union—-particularly,, 
the nature of tire relation of the Union to fts Consti¬ 
tuent Republics in respect of their respective juris- s 
dictions.” Secondly, that “they do not seem to have ^ 
properly realised the position of the All-Union Com~j 
munist Party in relation to the actual working of tbeX 
constitution of the Soviet Union/'—a party which is 
‘essentially unitary' with its ‘ubiquitious guidance and 
persuasion’ and ‘holds the key positions in the 
administration of the state.’ And thirdly,. that "we , 
should not forget here the position and importance of 
one of the Constituent Republics in the Soviet Union,, 
namely, The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re¬ 
public, i.c., Russia proper, which comprises, according, 
to one authority, about ‘90 per cefit’ of the area of the 
Union and a little over half of its total population." 
Prof. Banerjee mail' tains that “it will not be far from 
wrong to say that the Soviet Union is a ‘voluntary 
union’ only in name, and that the right to secession 
granted to each Constituent Republic in it is in fact, 
only a paper right/’ He, however, does not “minimise 
the importance of the policy of cultural and regional 
autonomy which the framers of the Soviet Constitution 
have deliberately and whole-heartedly adopted for 
the solution of tire problem of nationalities in the 
Soviet Union” and “would certainly advocate a con¬ 
cession of this right to every important cultural or 
religious group in this country.” 

Prof. Banerjee maintains that “this right of self- 
determination, if it means a right of independent 
statehood, can only be applied to a country as a 
whole which is geographically , economically and strategi¬ 
cally n single uuit. and not to any part of it or to 
any particular portion of its population. Otherwise 
there will arise many insuperable difficulties in u 
country like India. If. to lake a single instance. 23 
jicr cent of the population of India claim? the right, of 
.self-determination in the sense of independent sink'- * 
hood, because it. professes a particular religion, and if 
that claim is conceded, then certainly 45 per cent of 
the population of Bengal, 66 per cent of the population 
of Assam and 48 per cent of the combined population 
of Assam and Bengal, who may profess a different 
religion or religions, have a far greater right to self- 
deterniinntiou so far as their form of government is 
concerned. And once this process of concession on the 
ground of religion is startod, there will be many more 
claims of an irresistible character and our problem 
will become absolutey insoluble unless wq should be 
prepared to face a total disintegration of the country.” 

Prof. Banerjee, therefore, welcomes ‘the solution 
of our constitutional problem as recommended by the 
British Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy in their 
Slatement of 16th Mey last, in so for as it is' baaed on 
the, principle of federalism for the whole of India and 
thus preserves, to quote the words of the Viceroy, ‘the 
essential unity of India' which was unforttanately 
threatened by the dispute between 'V ' two major ' 
political parties.” 

Prof. Banerjee notes that according 
posals of the Cabinet Misaion, ‘‘the fraraingV thn 
constitutions' of the provinces and ' also 
•(if any) & to. 'precede Hw • fre&tfjng’,pi/ 

Constitution” and asks : “Ho* • cati 'the', ■' 
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Otoup Constitutions be properly framed at all unless 
•tbe Union Constitution is first settled and an agreement 
is reached among all parties on tbe structure, powers 
and functions of tbe Union (i.e., Central) Government 
of India as a whole ?’ If it be said that “the Consti¬ 
tution-making scheme embodied in the Statement ol 
18th May last has expressly and specifically enumerated 
the powers to be vested in the Centre,” his reply is 
that, therein lies the crux of the whole question. 
What exactly arc meant by the proposed Union (».e.. 
Central) matters, namely, ‘Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
and Communications’ and ‘the powers nectssary to raise 
the.’ finances required for the above subjects ?’ What, 
arc the exact implications of these ‘subjects’ and 
'powers’ in terms for instance, of foreign trade, com¬ 
mercial treaties, import and export duties, income-tax, 
basic industries, inter-unit communication facilities, 
inter-unit riv£r systems, currency, coinage, banking and 
grave internal disorder and lawlessness ? Prof. Banerjee 
maintains that, “what applies to the Federation of the 
United States of America will equally apply, under the 
principles of Construction, to our proposed Federation.” 

Prof. Banerjce says, “It is quite likely that the 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy intentionally 
avoided going into details in regard to the actual 
powers of the Union (t.c., the Central) Government. 
Perhaps they thought that it. would be unwise to do 
so at this stage. But the members of the Union 
Constituent Assembly should not be blind to realities : 
they must face facts. And if they are to succeed in 
their endeavours properly to frame a constitution for 
India as a whole they must, first agree, as far as 
humanly possible, on both the express and implied 
powers to be vested in the Centre h, fore they should 
profiled to draw up the constitutions of the provinces 
and Groups (if any). Otherwise, the question of 
residuary powers for the constituent miii* or I he pro¬ 
posed Union of India cannot have mv real meaning. 
Any al.lpmpt to net in a different v.ty. that i* to ‘"iv. 
any attempt t-o draw up the provincial and Group 
jccmstitutions.first before the Union Constitution r« pro¬ 
perly ‘settled’ will really be like pul hug die earl 
before the horse. ... It. is sincerely hoped that Hu 
defeat will be rectified by the Union Constituent 
Assembly itself on its own initiative.” 

Prof. Banerjee adds. “What would happen in cuue 
of a grave internal disorder or lawlessness breaking out 
in any part of India, which either the locul government 
concerned cannot effectively suppress, or to suppress 
which the local government does not, for one reason or 
another, intentionally adopt vigorous measures ? 
Certainly in .any such-event the Union Government 
should tiot be allowed simply to look on supinely,: it 
must bfe vested with constitutional authority to inter¬ 
vene either at the request of the Local Government., 
or even, If accessary, on its own initiative. There 
should) therefore, be a provision in our future constitu¬ 
tion corresponding to Article 16 of the present Swiss 
Constitution taken along with clauses 3, 10, and 11 of 
Article* 10? of the same constitution. As it is well- 
known, under these provisions of the Swiss Constitu- 
tjpti,;. ,the ^Federal Council (*.e., the Swiss Federal 
,EswHSUtivh'>." is empowered to ensure, if necessary on its 
"h v ipityjdvsi, the. internal safety of Switzerland and 
''^iptipSance of p6si«e and order, in case of a grave 
, l^ihrhih ipiericrtxu;’to that peace from within. 

qfejwrt 'ip|,r.U» State is *thc ..preeerystion 


of law and order and the unamtenance of the social 
Jaalure’ against civil war and anarchy. The common 
people want peace and are not much concerned with 
constitutional niceties. And this peace must be ensured 
to them. Hence arises the imperative necessity of such 
a provision in our future constitution as 1 have sug¬ 
gested above. This is not. at all a communal question. 
After what has happened in Bengal, Bihar, and in 
some other parts of India since August last,, not to go 
further back, such a provision is particularly necessary 
for the protection of minorities both in Muslim- 
mujorilv units ;in<i in Hindu-majority units of the 
proposed Union of India, 1 sincerely hope and trust 
that there will be no difference of opinion on this point 
among the, framers of our future constitution, who 
should also provide for a statutory coalition (or com¬ 
posite) executive, representative, as in Switzerland, of 
all important, parties in the legislature, both at the 
Centre and in the provinces (and Groups, if any), 
preferably together with Ministerial responsibility on 
British pattern. If. however, it is held that the pro¬ 
posed Union subject of 'Defence,' means not merely 
defence of India . 120 , 11 =* foreign aggression, but also 
defence against intern;, t disorder, h. wlessness. or 
anarchy, then that point should be made definitely 
clear by inserting suitable provisions m our future 
constitution so that there might not arise any occarirn 
for any misunderstanding later on.” 

Pandit Pant, on Tno-Aatinn Theory 

Pandii (}. B. Pant, Premier of U. P., has delivered 
the Convocation Address 11 I the Allahabad University 
this year. J 11 lu& address, Pandit Pant has discussed 
at some length the two-nation theory of Mr. Jiirnah 
on live background of concrete facts and hard realities. 
He pointed out that Hindus and Muslims will always 
adhere to their unrest 1 al homesteads and holdings. Any 
talk of transfer of population “is ridiculously absurd 
and too fantastic, to need any answer.” Hindus and 
Muslims tog; (her wili always be found scattered all 
over India. J.et alcrw freedom and progress, ‘‘can there 
be any peace in the absence of real amity and good 
will ? Can there be the least shred of a chance for the 
fulfilment of the crying needs of social rehabilitation 
and economic recon.-truction which are. the real objec¬ 
tives of every political effori ?" Pandit Pant then 
said : 

The doclorine of two nations ha* a disruptive 
effect. It provides the soil on which strife and dis¬ 
sension grow. Sovereignty ami territory arc the essen¬ 
tial ingredient* and attribute* of a political State- 
People occupying a distinct tract of territory enclosed 
within specific boundaries and exercieinp sovereignty 
over that earmarked area as against the rest ol the 
world are regarded as and qualified to lie treated as 
a nation in the accepted seme of that expression in 
political science a rod international law. This rules oat 
the possibility of there being two separate exclusive 
nations within tile same physical region. Hindus and 
Muslims have both a common base, and if India is 
taken as a unit, it cannot admit of more than one 
nation. Even judged by the criteria of community, 
of descent or political institutions there is an all- 
pervasive community of race, descent, language, etc., 
running through all compartments and layers of Hindu* 
and Muslims making them one nation rind muting 
them into a magnificent whole. 
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Whether India be uninationai or multinational, 
one tiling is certain! that it is not, in any event. 
Id-national. Parity of race is all loo rare. Except a 
handful of ethnologists and antiquarians nobody is 
interested in tracing ones descent from the dim past, 
even if it be not a dark past. In India there 
doubt a rich multiplicity of physical types, but there 
is neither antagonism between different sections nor 
any particularly close affinity inlaide the same racial 
group. Religions transcend and act through all racial 
boundaries, with the result that both Hindu ami Muh. 
lim communities are multi-racial in composition. A 
characteristic uniformity runs through them all, al¬ 
though there is a rich variety within each of them. 

Muslims of India represent as many races as do 
the Hindus of India. If the accident of the Muslims 
belonging to these different races does not stand in 
the way of their being regarded as one nation, one must 
conclude that the racial factor has no bearing on the 
matter, and. if. in spite of these racial varieties all 
Muslims can form one nation then assuredly ail 
Indians, belonging exactly to the same types, cue. with 
much greater reason, constitute a true nation. Racially 
there is no warrant! for discriminating between the 
Hindus and Muslims-—whether in Bengal or in the 
Punjab or in Sind. There is urtiloubtedly much more 
in common between the two within each respective 
region than say between) the Muslims or between the 
Hindus of these three different tracts. 

l’audit Pant then expl dried that not only the 
Hindus and Muslima arc racially one and thus born 
of a common stock, but their genesis and source are 
similarly one and the same. Historically Hindus and 
Muslims are not only descended from common ances¬ 
tors but they have also been living a common social, 
economic and cultural life for hundreds of yeais. Their 
languages vary not communally but regionally. Thus 
Bengali is the common language of every one of the 
sixty million inhabit ants of Bengal and although the 
majority are the followers of Mahammad, the language 
is more allied with Sanskrit than any other provincial 
dialect of India. Its script too is essentially the Brahmi 
akin to the Deva Nagri character. The Bengali com¬ 
munity iias a rich culture and vast literature based on 
indigenous foundations, essentially Indian and poles 
apart from the Semitic or Iranian. There is little in 
common between the Bengali language and the 
Puajabee, the Pashto of N.-W. P. or Sindhi current in 
Sindh. The Muslim farmer of Bengal can neither under¬ 
stand nor make himself urderstood b.v any of his co- 
regionists outside Bengal. U. P„ Bihar, Northern C. P., 
Eastern Punjab, Central India and Rajputana have one 
common language called by various n alines, such as 
Hindi, Hindustani or Urdu. The grammar, syntax and 
structure are alike, but the vocabulary has a larger 
proportion of words of Persian and Arabic origin in 
cn tain areas, such as Delhi and Lucknow. 

Macartney, one of tl*c modern authoritiestire 
problems of nationalities and minorities, has/ after a 
meticulous discussion of these subjects in his celebrated 
work National States and National Mnwritien, comes to 
riro conclusion that “all attempts to solve the minority 
problem, by getting rid of the minority, have proved 
thoroughly discouraging, ... It seems, therefore, that 
Stales of mixed population must reconcile themselves 
to the continued pressure of their minorities. . . . The 
troubles of our day arise out of the modem conooption 
-of the national State : out. of the identification of the 
political ideals of all the inhabitants of the State with 


the national-cultural ideals of the majority in it. If 
otnee this confusion between the two things which are 
fundamentally different can be abandoned,* there is no 
reason why the members of a score of different 
nationalities should <uot live together in perfect 
harmony in the same State, and not even the smallest 
of them need suffer from the moral degradation which 
today attends the lot of the national minority." Lord . 
Acton wrote, “If we take the establishment of liberty 
for the realisation of duties to be the end of civil 
society, we must conclude that those states are 
substantially the most perfect which include 

various nationalities without oppressing them. Those 
in which no mixture of races lias occurred are 'im¬ 
perfect ; and those in which its efforts have di.-appeared 
are decrepit. A State which is it. competent to satisfy 
different, tacos condemns itself ■; a State, which labours 
to neutralise, to absorb or to expel them is destitute 
of the chief basis of self-government. - ’ The demand of 
the League to have separate national Slates of’Mnssal- 
inans is barely six years old. and it cuts across the 
histoiy of a larger number of centuries. Hindus arui 
Muslims of India are spread over the whole of* tin- 
country in such a way and have got so intermingled 
with one another in the population of the country* 
that it is impossible to cut out any portion aud convcu 
it into a State which will not have a considers ole 
minority left. If Muslims as a ‘nation’ fori it impossible 
to the rule of Hindus as a 1 nation", in an aic.i whore 
Hihdus are in a majority of 75 per cent, why should 
Hindus submit to Muslim rule in a Muslim zone where 
they command only a precarious majority of 55 or 51 
per cent ? 

Mahatma Gandhi's Advice to Assam 

The Premier of Assam Shri G. N. Bardohu sought. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice on tin- point of tins Group¬ 
ing Scheme, through two representatives. Mahatmaji, 
us is usual with him, went straight to the point without 
any reservations. He said : 

“The British cannot inteifere with tfic working el 
the Constituent Assembly. Supposing the vusi majority, 
including the Muslims and other-, form a consutplinn, 
you can defy the British Parliament if it seeks to 
interfere. Power is in your liand«. Sonic such thing 
happened in Ireland only recenly. And de Valera 
is no non-violent fighter. The position of India is 
far better thant that of Ireland. If we have not the 
penetration we will lose the advantage we have, as 
it is apparently being lost todgy.” 

He was equally clear about the Federal Court and 
the advisability of asking for aviecision from it in the 
face of the British Cabinet’s declaration of December 6, 
He said : • 

“The Federal Court is the creation of the British. 

It is a packed court. To be consistent, the Congress 
must abide by its decision whatever it may be. If 
Assam keeps quiet, it is finished. 

His advice to Assam was unequivocal and clear. 

“No one can force Assam to do what it does -not 
want to do. It is autonomous to a large extent today. 
Assam must not lose its soul. It musFNtphdid it 
against the whole, world-” 

. “I told Bardottoi that il there is no ole&r ghidam 
from the Congress Committee, Assam shpuM/pt 
into the eertions. It should lodge Its protest, gnd r 
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from the Constituent Assembly. It will be a kind of 
aalyagraha against the Congress for the good of tlic 
Congress! 

It must become fully independent and autonomous. 
Whether you have that courage, and conviction, I do 
not kmfiv. You alone can say that. But if you can 
make that declaration, it will be a iinte tiling. 

As soon as the time conies for the Constituent 
Assembly to go into sections, you will say, “Gentle- 
men, Assam retires''. Foi the independence of India, 
it is the only condition. Each unit must lie able to 
decide and act for itself. I am hoping that in this, 
Assam will lead the way. I have the same, advice for 
Ibe Sikhs. 

But* your position; is rniirli happier than that , f 
the Sikhs. You are a whole province- They are 
community inside u province. But I fed even indi¬ 
vidual has the right to act for himself, fust as ] have.’’ 


explaining the eviction policy 01 the Government. It 
states that in accordance with an agreement arrived at 
between Muwlavi Mohammad saadniia, the then 
Premier, and loader of the Muslim League Patty and 
Mr. G. N. Burdoloi and others belonging to the 
different purties in the Legislature, a resolution on 
Land settlement superseding all previous re.-oluuons on 
tilt; subject was adopted by (he Coalition Ministry and 
published on July 19, 1945, That resolution aimed at 
settling of surplus cultivable waste hind with lauiihss 
immigrants who came to Assam befoie January 1, 1938, 
on application, after making provision lor those among 
the indigenous population who have insufficient land 
or no land for their support together with a margin for 
future expansion and protection oi Triba. and other 
backwutd class-s in areas where they are in a majority 
by ereatioo of Tribal Belts. 


Asked ab&ut the possibility 
tent's intervention, ne said : 


of the British Goveru- 


Who is the British Government? if we think 
•independence is going to descend on our heads from 
England or somewhere. we arc gteudy mistaken. It 
won’t be independence. We will be ctuslied to atom-. 
We urc duel irat>ng between independence ami liclpii-fc 
dopendencc, The ('nhim-i Mission's plan lies in 
between. 

“If we uct rightly liieie will be • full-blown 
flower of independence. I we ruuet wiotigly the 
blossom will withei av<a\. Mind you, the League 
(Standpoint is quit" I'oimi. if they stand out. the 
Gonstitueni Awoyiibly cannot impo-e its Constitution 
on an unwilling party. The Biiti-ii Government ha- 
n« sav in the matter, one way or the other. 

■"If Assam takes care of its-ii the rest of India 
will be able to look after itself. What have you got 
to do with the constitution of the Union Govern'm nt? 
You should form your own constitutions. Thai is 
enough. You have the ba-is of a niustitupon all light 
even now. 

“1 have rawer despised the 1 ‘GT, vin-titulioii. It 
is based on provincial autonomy. It has the tspaeity 
for fuller growth, provided the people aie worth) 
o! it.. The hill people are. with v«u. Many Muslim’ 
are also with you. Tile remainder ran be loo. if y,:u 
art squarely. 

"You will have to forge! pet'v jralmi-d"*, and 
rivalries and overcome your weaknesses. Assam has 
many weaknesses as it has much strength, for l know 
my Assam." 

Exhorting Assam to find its own salvation lie said ; 

"I have given you ail this time to steel your hearts, 
to give you courage. If you do not act correctly now, 
Assam will he finished. Tell Bnrdoioi, 1, do not feci 
the least uneasiness. My mind is made up. 

- ‘‘Assam must not lose its soul. Tt must uphold 
against the whole world. Else, 1 will sa\ that Assam 
had only manikins and no men. It is an impertinent 
suggestion that Bengal should dominate Assam in anv 
way." 

And what is true for Assam is true for the North- 
Western Frontier Province, for the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and the Hindus of Weat Bengal. It is about lime wo 
all realised, that we have to fight for our own destiny, 
aad that the oqly chance of avoiding the actual strife 
lies in otii* being fully prepared for all eventualities. 


Epictitm Policy of Assam Government 

* % communique was issued in December 1946 by 
4bp Publicity Department of the Assam Government 


In puisuuuco of this resolution, the communique 
stub"Eviction operations were started by ttn. last 
government in Dukonia, Bhungnaimtn, Kua-limnari 
and Lahcswuri Reserves in lvu-uirup district, and all 
umtuihoi i-ed enc roue hers were evicted and the Revives 
wire made free from unuuthoriw- d encroachments, but 
during the election campaign, iie eviitioti operation 
was not further continued in the otlicr It-serves by the 
then Mim-siry. Tlie present Government are merely 
cauying on Uu policy adopted on the basis oi agree¬ 
ment oi the political parti- s in the Legmaluri—and 
proclaimed in the form of a i (’solution by their prede¬ 
cessors—of cleu'ing the Reserves of all unprotected 
inrroachns and keeping Hum ■ ieur of fresh encroach¬ 
ment. The present Government have made no change 
or modification in the resolution then issued. There 
has been no discrimination on the score of religion, 
caste or creed." * 

Referring to the giotvth of immigration, the 
communique says : “About 30 years ago, the cultivators 
of East Bengal begun to immigrate into the Assam 
Valiev and occupied waste lauds in the lower districts, 
namely, Goulpara, Karnrup, and Now-gong. . .-. Trouble 
began when tine bulk of the available waste was taken 
up and the immigrants moved nearet to the Assamese 
villages. Sonne of the immigrants mainly by purchase 
from their neighbours had by then become a set. oi 
middle-class landlords owning considerable arras of land, 
getting these lands cultivated by tenants and labourers. 
It is these tenants and labourers who are boiieved tu 
have baen imported from their homes in Bengal by 
tales of abundance of land in Assam who first, formed 
the nucleus of landless immigrants. This process was 
accelerated when the Muslim League conceived th- 
idea of including Assam in the Eastern zone 
Pakistan and proceeded to give colour to it through 
the political power and opportunity which came to i* 
during the war. Muslim League Ministers of Bengal 
and Assam met together ; the National War Front 
resent ces for publicity were pressed inte service ; and 
under the guise of Grow More Food campaign there 
oamte into existence a policy of aggression against the 
vital interests of indigenous people . . . The Assamese 
people in spite of the natural increase of population 
and the consequent pressure on land have as a rule 
respected the inviolability of Reserves ; their respect 
for law and general public welfare would be penalized 
if the Government of Assam were to pul up with and 
recognise occupation of (land by persons from outside 
the province through defiance of law." 
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The communique refers to the attempts that have 
been made lo give the eviction policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam a communal colour for political! pur¬ 
poses and gives a reply, “Although it is true that the 
majority of the cncroacheis were Muslims, yet iu point 
ol' fact, out of the total of 2,214 encroaehers involved 
m these evictions, as many as 293 poisons boloug to the 
Tribal, Scheduled and Hindu communities, 646 persons 
out of 2,214 had no houses in the reserves but had 
occupied iland in the reserves for growing crops in 
defiance of law, although they had land elsewhere.” 

The communique concludes by giving a warning to 
the evictees and those who are genuinely interested in 
their welfare that, the Assam Government will do all 
that is possible for the preservation of law and order 
and any ddinanee can only bring about serious conse¬ 
quences for them. 

What, is going on in A-wain in the name of immi¬ 
gration is not ordered settlement but unlawful encroach¬ 
ment with the motive of converting that province into 
a Moslem majority area or Pakistan. And the League 
wants that the indigenous people of the province must 
not raise tlvir voice of protest. 

Sir Muhammad Zafarullah Khan on 
Communal Issues 

Major communal issuer are likely to come up 
before the Fcdeial Court m the course of the next few 
weeks or months. It. will, therefore, be useful to refresh 
one’s mmd about the views of Sir Muhammad Zafar- 
ulJ&h Khan, one of the Puisne Judges, on communal 
issues in India. It was published some time ago but 
will bear recapitulation. Sir Muhammad says ; 

The principal factor in the*situation is that though 
the Muslims form only a quarter of the total popula¬ 
tion of India, they are luiecjualiy distributed moons 
the various Provinces, British India is divided into 
11 Governors’ Provinces. Baluchistan, though not yti a 
Governor's Province, is a large enough area to rank 
aj a Province for the purpose of Centre, fn live out «<f 
these 12 Province*—namely, Punjab. North-We*! 
Frontier Province, Balrt.liiv.au, Sind (.these funning 
the north-west block;, and Bengal (in the north¬ 
east). the Muslims constitute a maturity of the pnpu 
lation. In A>sair, (the extreme north-eastern Ptoviuces) 
the Muslims are roughly 40 per cent., but are rapidly 
increasing, due mainlv to immigration from bast Ben 
aal, where the population is largely Muslim, I’ve,: 
today, if Bengal acd Assam are treated as one block, 
the Muslims would be found to be in a majority in 
the whole block. In the regaining six Provinces the 
Muslims constitute comparatively small minorities. 

4 Federal Centre or the whole oi India constructed 
on the pattern laid down in the 1035 Ac! is bound to 
he predominantly non-Muslim v composition. The 
Muslims fear that under that Act nut only gvill they 
be in a position of sub rdination at the Cdptre me If 
hut that the Centre is likely to dominate the Provinces 
and thus the effect to nullify the Muslim majorities 
in the north-west and the ij.ir.lh-tait hlo.ks. Thev 
claim that the only solution of the problem is that 
these two blocks should be allowed to constitute them¬ 
selves into independent States having direct relation* 
unth the baited Ki;gdom and the outside world the 
rest of India being at lihertv to frame a constitution fib 
itself along whatever lines it pleases. This scheme of 
partition is known as Pakistan, though the name wa s 
originally adopted for a different conception. 


The principal objections against this scheme 
advanced on behalf of non-Muslims may be summarised 
thus:—It is pointed out that the adoption of .this scheme' 
would not settle even the Muslim versus non-Muslim 
question in India, much less settle the problem of the 
minorities as a whole. The Pakistan areas wqpld contain 
large non-Muslim minorities and the rest of India would 
contain a large Muslim population amounting to over 
30,000,000 so that a scheme for the protection and 
safeguarding of the rights of minorities would still 
have to he devised. As regards the vital subject of 
defence. India as a slide would have to come to some 
arrangement with the lHated Kingdom and the other 
members of the British Commonwealth and may hgve 
to devise a common system along with Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, and possibly the Dutch East Indies. This 
would predicate in the first instant a common defence 
system tor the whole of India. India’s foreign policy 
would to a large extent he governed by considerations 
of defence and security and would be iJtnti J up with 
its defence arrange most s. India's tariff policy would 
also have to he adjusted to world conditions. This 
and consideration!) relating to industrialization and 
commerce would necessite'e the adoption of a uniform 
standard of s-ea customs and common currency. * 

It is al<o urged that the geographical po-n.-u) of 
India a; one la*,.,. < Plural unit on lei's certain advant- 
uges upon it which are not directly connected With, 
or affected by, the communal question, and that it 
would he a pity uecdlc-sh to sacrifice these advantages 
if they could he retained in any settlement that might 
be arrived at betwien the prim ipal communities, Tin- 
issues that emerge from this brief survey of the position 
and which any constitutional settlement must resolve 
are: - 

1, Muslim fear of a predominantly. non-Mudim 
sGenlre overshadowing and dominating the Provinces; 

2. The necessity ol a common sv*trm of defence 
and a common tariff policy and currency; 

■ !. I lie continuation, it possible, ot udvtt'wnjjcs 
aiwi benefits resulting from India's geographical pnitv 
so long as Muslim interests are not sacrificed .or put 
in jeopardy; 

4. Some effective method of safeguarding minority 
rights. . . 

So far note has been tuken only of conditions in 
British indiu- There is, however, also the problem of 
Indian Slates. ]t would be < \ueinely desirable to 
bring the Indian Stales into any arrangement that 
might be set up for dealing with items (2) anil (3) 
set out above. 

It is obviom- that for any kind of a Centre to 
Ire accepted by 'he Muslims theii fears must he met, 
and fur that reason alo e the power# of the Centre 
must be precisely defined. The start most lie made 
on the basis of independent unite. That is to say. 
British Indian Provinces and group* of .Indian States 
must be treated as sovereign in their o’wn respective 
spheres, entrusting such authoiitv as may be,needful 
ffor oertain common purposes to a Centre that would 
function as their agent. 

On the foregoing analysis the subjects which would 
be entrusted to the Centre would be defence, foreign 
affairs, sea customs, crrrcncy, and foreign exchange. 
With regard to another group of subjects—namely, 
communications Le., civil aviation, railways,* ports, 
telegraph, telephones, and wireless—the powers of the 
Centre would have to be limited to securing co-ordinat'on 
for the maintenance of standards of efficiency arid 
pirfety, and to ensuring that t*o unit or group of quits 
would discriminate against another ’ unit or > group mi 
units with respect to these services andchwpestoPri 
levied therefor. 1 
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The Muslims claim that they are a separate nation, 
astd that if they are asked to join in setting up a com¬ 
mon Centre for the whole of India their share in all 
central organs (legislative, executive, judicial) must 
he 50 per cent. If. however, the shape of the consti¬ 
tution sis such as to reassure them that there would 
be no room for the domination of one community by 
another, they might perhaps be willing to abate to 
tome extent, fiheir claim la a 50 per cent share. 

For the purposes of represention at the Centre, 
the British Indian units will be the 12 provinces as 
at present constituted- The Indian Stales should be 
invited to form themselves into eight groups, each of 
. whVh will rank as a unit. Thin would make a total 
’ of 20 ynits. Each unit should have equal representa¬ 
tion ixv the central legislature. If each unit were to 
elect five representatives to the central legislature, 
the strength of that legislature would he 100 (If ji 
was confined to British Tnd ; a alone its strength would 
be 60). These representatives must be elected, in tin- 
case of British Indian, Provinces, bv the provincial 
legislature (in the ease of Baluchistan, by the Shahi 
Jirgn or other liodv corresponding to a provincial 
'legislature). This system of election would (tire the 
‘'Muslims 25 representatives out of 60, wi'boet re¬ 
course being bad to anv artificial system of w< igluiitg. 
T! ic, Indian States groups would h:er to devi-e -nrm 
system for electing their representatives to 1 1,,- central 
Jetyshtnre, which should also ensure the. telnrn of 
the same proportion of Muslims )mm the h dian Stales 
as from British India. 

The central legislature should have power to pt"- 
pose amendments of the constitution, but no -orb 
amendment should become effective unless it has the 
support of a majority of the representatives of end. 
unit and until it is adopted and •xmfilined bv lie- 
legislatures of the British Indian units. \n>- t op.i.-ul 
to alter the boundaries of the British lnd,m units 
fnnfct be Heated as a proposal ior the am-ndment of 
the constitution. 

In the central Excentue the Muslim ihunt t;> 
participate on the basis of 50 per cent shine must 
be conceded. That is to say. half the Minister- at th'- 
Centre must be Muslim, arid the Head of the .State 
should bd alternately a Muslim and non-Muslim. As 
regards defence ami other central services, the Mus¬ 
lim claim would agaiu lie half, more puuiculurly as 
the north-west and north-east Muslim block* would 
Jus first to bear the. brunt of anv attack upon India 
by land, hr air. and anv weakness in the defence 
arrangements would in the fir«t instance put tbe-e 
areas in jeopardy. Tf. however, the Muslims are effect¬ 
ively safegi raided in oilier respects they ini e. lit per- 
be persuaded to accept a 40 per cent, share in 
all sections of the defence services technical as well 

■ iron-technical, and a 33) share in other central 
services. - 
• 

•A.* regards . safeguards for the uvnoritiei. the 
scheme adopted in the 1935 Act has proved a com¬ 
plete failure. All safeguards, therefore, relating to 
religion (including the free profession*, practice* proitch* 
ing and change of religion), culture, education, 
language, etc., must be so framed .is to b- capable of 
judicial action). This would make the Supreme Court 
.®* the ultimate guardian of the minorities and 

evenoftfee majorities in respect of these matters. 

That being so, the composition of tha. Court would 
; .irecatao « matter of vital interest to the Muslims. 

I rtumber of Muslim. Judges should not 

i s** 1 than half, and the Chief Justice should be' 
' •JPW'i'? Muslim and a non-Muslinv. When the 
. .** a non-Muslim, Muslim judges should 


be. appointed o.; the te<omni-nAitiion of the sfnioi 
l Muslim Judge. 

Comments are superfluous regarding the above 
views und plans of Ihia legal iumtuary adorning the 
Federal Court. It is sufficient to ,-av lbut i; supports 
a recent stalannit by Malmipm (Ptmlb; ip which Ivc 
calls above seat of juMir. “a ,'.:ek>i! : tuirl ’ ir should be 
pointi d out, however, tint Sir Muhammad leu- jpcivd 
percentages to suit him wb-'i'evvir necessary and has 
deliberately neglected to mention tin pHiecnhig"-. “t 
Hindus in lii.s Moslem provinces. The qu'-lion of tot :'•« 
of populaiion, which on a demons principle w>nd>l 
jiroude the basis for roprc-eni.tlioo. in- bus d' liberal ■■!>■ 
omitted altogether. Foi ex.imtd* , the •pev'eUtig> nl 
Muslims in India is uean i 23 per cent, Ilian 2a p>'v c<-i,t 
und in As-am. the Muslim- fo'in only 33-7 and not 
“roughly -10 per cent"’ ns lie -avs. lb- does no uu ntiou 
tin- fact that, in Hi,; Punjib and Bengal, (he Muslims 
are m a bare majority, 57 • 3 per eei.t and ot-7 ; c ; e- 
tively and as s’ucb Hie very iargi non-M |,i !ui) popnla- 
(mils of tho.-e two provinces, totalling about 36niillie.es, 
may .iiislitkibly demand llm «one sae guard- Uiihin 
Paki-bui. Tie w mt- 50 jc r cent lontml of India for iho 
Faki’d.iuib-s and at h ast 5 per . ent ior other ' ni’.orit ics 
so tli.it. the 30 per coni on! of w’r.u !■ British Impt-ii:d- 
i-u; dri-w a!! its supporter- an I ream ionarii -• misfit 
ilommale over thr 70 pi r cent iS• > «upplicd at the 
fvjlitei - for freedom. 

St-rii’i Comment on P 'l,l-:»n 

(lur f’.utids of the Com mum. i Baity of Initial i.;i\o 
baeki d the Puiiishoi project of tin Muslim 1.ennui; all 
ihrough c.ii various such as -cb'-di lerninarun, 

communal amity and so forth The r< ;d motive i- id,am 
to all wlio have watciicil Ihrir nclivilios egiin-1 the 
Congress, open :u>d veihd. We should like to know 
vvlrat e the -n*iion of tin, leaders to the fol'owillg 
A .1 report of -i Mc-'-mv broadcast commentary on 
Monday flu- 23rd December : 

Moscow Radio in an Lhmli.di coimneniarv l.\ A. 
Byakov on Monday deviated division of India into 
Hindu and Mn-liui -late* would increase enmrnunitv 
antagonism in India and blames Briti-h pnhev for the 
present pit all of Flindu-Mied un lm-tility. 

‘‘Tlie purpo-e of all the nuniocniriiia over the 
formation of the Government in India w,i, to pro'eke 
.Muslim League action again-'t the Congress wbieli 
under Indian conditions was bound to biimr Hindu- 
Muslim clashes, and bloodshed in its tram." the coni 
mentator said. 

Opposiug Pakistan, be said: “Far from eliminating 
the community antagonism in India, such a division 
would onlv make ir worse- which is just what 
the authors of the division project want so that 
India tnav lie a scene of seething pa.--ions and 
massaeieg and so that the Biitish would hare (in excuse 
for perpetual interference in India's internal affairs 
and would thus be able to retain their hold on the 
country" 

M. Dynkov has not mimed matters in lus com¬ 
mentary, We would like to point out. to the younger 
group of enthusiasts of the C. P. T tlmt it is time that 
they used their own judgment to find out who they 
aw* serving in reality, at the behest of their lenders. It. 
is worthy of nole (hat the C.Voulfet Communist daily 
has not. printed—far less commented upon—the above 
Moscow broadcast. We do not know if the Bombay 
Communist, dailies have done so. 
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Mr, Jinnah’s Reception in Egypt 

Mr. Jinnah went to Egypt with high hopes. In 
England his mentors and patrons of the Conservative 
party had hacked him openly and at great length. 
What Mr. Jinnah failed to grasp was that the British 
reeled interests were hacking him in order that their 
ill-gotten gains and their unsocial channels of loot be 
kept open. That is to say they are so certain of his 
party’s dependence on their mercy that they had no 
doubts whatsoever that they would bo iible to impose 
their will on Pakistan when and if that ever material¬ 
ised, and through that medium they would also be 
able to keep the rest of India partially within their 
sphere of action. But in Egypt and the Middle East, 
the converse is true, as the peoples of those areas want 
to break Britain’s stranglehold on their land and life, 
and as such they have no incentive or disposition to 
view Mr. Jinnah and his schemes in any but the true 
light. It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr. Jinnah's 
ebullitions and fulminations failed to raise the fainlest 
interest in just those quarters where he bad hoped for 
strong and enthusiastic support. He tried to scare the 
people of the Middle East with the bogey of “Hindu 
Imperialism/’ with what results the following press 
reports of his press conference in Cairo, and his 
departure would show : 

At a press conference in Cairo’s famous Shep¬ 
herds Hotel, on Thursday morning. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah announced that the main purpose of his stay 
in Egypt’s capital is to acquaint the people wi),h the 
complexities of the Indian problem. 

The meeting had been in progress only a few 
minutes, when the League leader was asked if he 
had truly said on reaching Cairo three nights pre¬ 
viously that the entire Middle East would he 
imperilled by “Hindu imperialism” from India il 
that country’s Muslims were not granted Pakistan. 

Astonishment, was writ large on the faces of the 
assembled company, when Mr. M. A. Jimiah 
admitted the statement—and it would he I,rue to snv 
that he was not taken very seriously after that. 

At least t.wo senior members of |he fraternity 
left the room at this early stage of the proceeding-'. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s case must surely be very weak, 
it was felt, if it was his intention to scare Egypt and 
the Arab world into supporting it bv arguments so 
utterly ridiculous t Nor did M’. Jinnah improve 
matters when every time he felt himself cornered, 
he would say, “I am not hero to argue.” 

He trotted out the old shibboleths about Mus¬ 
lim nationhood—cunningly associating it with what 
he thought should be the Islamic indivisibility— and 
conjured up visions of Islamic ‘slavery’ under the 
“Hindu Raj” but he failed, tragically, to grasp the 
essential facts that Egypt is Arab more than Mus¬ 
lim, and that Egypt is , thinking of the Egyptian 
territory, otherwise of the. Nile Valley—aud is in no 
mood to hearken to men who preach or press for 
disunity and division. 

Mr, Jinnah said, “I depend upon mobody to 
achieve the Muslim aim—Pakistan—rriSher Britain 
nor agreement with the Congress par 

Answering the question concerning bis feelings 
about Egypt's demand for unity with the Sudan as 
compared with the Hindu-Muslim problem. Mr. 
Jinnah said that the two cases had no resemblance. 

Concluding Mr. M. A. Jinnah said, “Therefore, 
I think the whole of the Middle East, mil fall from 
tiie frying pan into the fire. The Middle East coun¬ 
tries want to be' free and self-governing and not 
subject to spheres of influence. 


Regarding the information he left, the following, 
report is interesting : 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah left Cairo for India on 
December 19, a disappointed man. Besides the bare 
mention of his departure there has been nothing in 
the morning’s papers to show that he was a nigh 
personage who had come to Egypt with » specially 
important message. 

How Mr. Jinnah felt during his stay here about 
the complete absence of editorial comment on his, 
words and movements cannot Ire gauged, but I had 
it from, a well-informed source that he was known 
to have remarked on one occasion that he was 
greatly disappointed in the interest, shown by 
Egyptian leaders in his Pakistan scheme. 

One of these latter, it was added, had summed 
up Mr. Jinnah as “a clever lawyer, but. ’ hardly a 
balanced politician or a convincing statesman.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s failure lies in his inability to realise 
that he is regarded as acting in the interests of British 
Imperialism despite all his protelts to the contrary. 
Nationals of all countries that have suffered and are 
suffering from the effect* of British Imperialism would 
judge his actions, therefore, from the results that hate 
come and may accrue later. Mr*. Vijo.valakstuni 
Plaudit’s opinion, drawn from her experience at TT.N.O., 
are likely to be correct. She said at New Delhi : 

1 found without, exception that not one of the 
Eastern nations supported Mr. Jinnah. Not only that 
but in many of the meetings which I addressed the 
Eastern delegation* asked to be allowed to speak. 
On one occasion when Pandit Nehru’s birthday was 
being celebrated by the National Committee for 
India’s freedom a number of Eastern delegates asked 
to he allowed to take part in the proceedings end 
speak. 

They, I think, will be our be^t ambassadors 
when they go bar k to their conn fries in counter¬ 
acting the insidious propaganda which is being 
carried on in most of the Eastern World today. 

/ 

Elections in Sind 

Elections to the Sind legislative Assembly outwardly 
records a victory for the Muslim League. The final party 
position in the new Assembly is : Muslim League 35, 
Congress 20, Europeans 3, and Nationalist Muslim* 2. 
Obviously with Ihia position in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, the Muslim League can now -have a Ministry of 
it* own on a stable basis. 

It is important to note, however, that the League, 
■as according to it® traditions, has not fought the 
election* with a clean hand. There are interesting 
revelations in this connexion in a statement issued on 
December 12 by Sheik Abdul Majid, the leader of the 
Sind Muslim Jamiat. in which he said : * 

“The Assembly elections, recently held in, Sind, 
have been just a huge farce. Ail imaginable -corrupt 
practices were resorted to—coercion, undue influence 
and official terrorism were common means adopted by 
the League to beat its opponents. Fadse impersonations, 
directly under the patronage of the polling and the 
presiding officers have taken place on a shale in* 
comprehensible. 

“In the elections for the Land-holders constituency 
which «ame fast, the Premier himself, a --League'"-- 
candidate, called voters through the coUeetore and 
other officials and almost got theta, directed to 
him. Several influential voters were promised 
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those promises were duly redeemed after the elections 
were overt 

“la a certain polling station, the dock was deli¬ 
berately advanced and the votes of 'dead' persons were 
recorded before the appointed time. One of those 
‘dead’ whose vole was thus recorded was a retired 
tehsildar, by no means a person unknown to the presid¬ 
ing authority. 

“In a Labour constituency the polling stations oi 
the previous year were changed m spite of protest oi 
Mr. Bechar in a manner as would suit the convenience 
of; the candidate favoured by the League. Trucks full 
of Mr. Bechar’s voters were, sent hack as their votes 
had already been recorded by unknown persons, nor 
were some tendered votes accepted. In these cases, 
voters carrying Mr. BecharV- slip were surrounded by 
hooligans inluie tine compound. Their shps were 
snatched away and they were prevented from voting. 

“Lady voters were insulted and out of sheer fear 
very few had the courage to enter the polling stations. 

“Mr. Bechar himself along wit h some of his workers 
and an independent journalist were assaulted. All this 
took place in the presence of the police and other 
officials who declined to interfere. Id fact, the polling 
and the presiding officers and even the police officers 
and tin: constables posted were chosen from men who 
would be helpful in.the scheme of this farce. 

‘ What happened in a large majority of general 
Muslim constituencies a fortnight later was but a 
reflection of the above, only practised on a much wider 
scale. In one of the constituencies where the Premier’s 
son was a candidate such things were done as were 
unheard of in the annals of democratic elections. 

‘‘On the night previous to the polling-day, a brother 
of a Jamiat, candidate who was his chief organiser and 
a polling agent was served with a notice demanding 
under Section 108 (Or. P. C.) a large security and 
within'ft few hburs he was placed under arrest. The 
Subdivisional Magistrate issuing the notice almost 
immediately thereafter drove away in the Premier’s 
own car and clid not return to his headquarters until the 
next midclay. 

“Every care was taken to spread the news of this 
arrest among the supporters of the Jamiat candidate 
with a threat that similar fate awaited them unless 
they forthwith withdrew their support. Numerous 
‘dead’ people were as though brought to life to vote. 
Hundreds of literate supporters of a Jamiat candidate 
discovered that their voting slips had already been 
issued against mere thumb impressions of impersonators. 

“Books 04 two of the polling agents of the Jamiat 
candidate were seised by the mukhtayarkars and they 
were threatened with prosecutions unless they returned 
their polling agent’s authority and agreed to support 
the League. 

“The League candidates put up iu districts other 
than their own generally brought a large contingent of 
men from their home districts to support them in their 
scheme *of impersonations. What has been said of the 
constituency of the Premier’s son is symbolic of what 
happened in most of the other Muslim constituencies. 

, “Mr. Ct, M. Syed was the special object of atten- 
'«yii of (hat section of the League organisation which 

aet^ up and trained to fight tee 'elections in this 
manner as of officials who deemed it a part of 
v$«e% duty «tb see teat the League wins the seats, by 
any'nteans, fals er foul. - 


‘‘Last week Haji Moula Bux, one of the successful 
candidates in the Landholders constituency was be¬ 
sieged by a crowd of Muslim Leaguers, who abused, 
assaulted and prevented him from moving out for 
nearly two hours under the very nose of the Returning 
Officer and some police officers. 

“I have mentioned but a few instances of the acts 
of Qoundaisvi and corrupt practices indulged in which 
have reduced elections to « mockery. 

“1 challenge the Government to hold an indej>«i- 
dent and impartial inquiry into all allegations relating 
to their own and their officers' misconduct. It is now 
for the province and the country to decide how far 
they would tolerate this rebitth of fascism in this land.*' 

This is the manner in which* the Muslim League, 
has “won 1 ’ the elections. From the very start they have 
boon in a position of advantage with Sir Francis Mudie 
as Governor. His partisan tactics which prevented the 
formation of a Progressive Coalition Ministry in Sind 
is now matter of rccoidcd history. During the elections, 
he maintained the Hidayetullah Ministry in power and 
thus handl'd oser the entire administrative machinery 
to the League for use in their favour during the emo¬ 
tions. The process and the course of the elections have 
been correctly described by Mr. Majid, the resul* was 
a foregone conclusion. 

Datia Unrest 

After a protracted unrest, for about a month a 
settlement was reached in Datia in the first week of 
December when the Political Department yieldo.d-to 
the popular demand for the dismissal of Dewan 
Ainuddin. The cause of the trouble was the bad 
administration of the Dewan who for the last three 
years has been in the service of the State. There were 
serious allegations against, him. The unrest mow. 
primarily because with a view to counteract the 
agitation for responsible government Dewan Ainuddin 
instigated communalism. He was also accused of 
importing Muslim Leaguers and Amfoedkarites who in 
public meetings imade abusive statements generally 
against Hindus, and against Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru 
and other Congress leaders in particular. Hindus were 
invited to embrace Islam. 

As a result of this open instigation, some miscreant* 
defiled Hindu idols and when people including State 
employees and Muslims demanded an enquiry, they 
were discourteously treated by the Dewan. Thereupon, 
the State people resorted to hartal and nearly 400 
State employees resigned. The Ruler of Datia inter¬ 
vened at this stage and dismissed Dewan Ainuddin. But 
immediately afterwards the Resident of the Central 
Indian States Sir Robert Campbell, cancelled the orders 
of the Ruler, deprived him of all his powers, entrusted 
the administration to lire Political Agent and launced 
a repressive policy. 

This led to serious hepercussions in Datia. AH 
markets throughout the State suspended business, and 
nearly 1,300 State employees resigned pa raising the 
administration. The non-co-operation with the adminis¬ 
tration was so complete that the Crown police and 
military which had been rushed to quell the movement 
had to procure all requirements including foodstuffs 
from neighbouring British Indian territories. 

Within a few days the situation became extremely 
grave. The attention of the whole country was drawn 
to it. Mr. Cornfield, the Pnlitiral ArteJ**- - 
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and held discussions with the Euler, the new Resident 
Mr. Bradshaw, and the hew Political Agent Mr. Wood 
Ballard. The old incumbents of these offices were 
transferred to other places, presumably with a view to 
facilitate a settlement. 

After a few days of negotiations, a settlement was 
reached and the Euler of the State, Maharaj Gobinda 
Singh, made an announcement giving out the decision 
of the Political Department. The terms of settlement 
were that Dewan Ainuddin would be dismissed from 
service and would leave Datio. on December 8, political 
prisoners would be released, the State employees, who 
had resigned would be reinstated, and there would be 
po victimisation either of the State subjects who 
participated in anli-Dewan agitation or of the State- 
employees who resigned. The announcement further 
stated that the Ruler would have the ultimate voice 
in selecting a new Dewan. 

When the news of this settlement was received, Dr, 
Pattern Sifcararaayyii, Acting President of the States 
People’s Conference, remarked, "The issue now reported 
settled, happens to have been circumscribed though it 
involved the mighty potentate of the Political Depart¬ 
ment, Wider issues await solution which will be the real 
test of the Maharaja’s progressiveness and the Political 
Department’s sincerity. Dutia, like other States, 
demands responsible government and if ^he Maharaja 
is not responsive, the triangular fight just now con¬ 
cluded between the Political Department on the one 
side and the Maharaja and his people on the other, 
may present a reorientation with the Maharaja and the 
Political Department on the ono side and the people 
on the other." The victory of the people of Datia 
marks yet another step forward in the State people's 
march towards freedom. 


Gandhiji and Nehru on Hyderabad 
Reforms 

The Hyderabad Reforms, under which the general 
elections am now being held, were condemned as no 
reforms at all and a warning that Satyagraha would be 
resorted to was given by Mahatma Gandhi in a letter 
to Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 
White admitting that, the reforms were ‘unsatisfactory 
in several respects,’ Sir Mirza stated that it was 
‘possible to remove these defects.' We have published 
the main provisions of the Hyderabad Reforms 
Scheme in which it was seen that, they were not merely 
defective but ran counter to the very idea of demo¬ 
cracy. This constitution was dmwn up by rank re¬ 
actionaries on a basis of parity of representation where 
per cent of the people wore Hindus. 

The Muslim League organs have, of late, published 
some letters that passed between Gandhiji ami Sir 
Mirza Ismail and Pandit Nehru and the presiteftt of 
the State Gongi-eas. They are given below ; ; ^ 

Gandhiji’s Lsira*' 

■ *,»' £<an>.aram 


Bear' Sir M, Ismail,. V.. . . 

■. Representatives ' 'jinjijkk'; 

' ^Stey are Shri fotidtiihib’ 1 .-Yaidya' ’a&d : '. SWami 
Ramanand Tirath, They hake-dfsteiMate 
so-called reforms. Marewntefsd ';W»NpBv 

giddied them somewhat as i 

• ns reforms seem .10 -vise 



appear to be a step backward rather than forward, 

I do not know that you can do ninth to £lter them * 
but 1 wonder why you cannot scrap them altogether. 
The lean that any state can do at thistlme is l» 
recognise the status and influence of the %ates 'Pite i ;' 
spies’ Conference, of which Pandit JawabanalNebru 
is the president and secure its endorsement before 
proceeding with any popular measure. ’ This ensure* 
smooth passage for any such thing. 

Rajkumari has already drawn your attention to 
Shrimati Padmaja Naidu’s pamphlet on policy. atro¬ 
cities in. some of the Hyderabad villages. I Would 
like you to enlighten me oh these two points, I .pin . 
sorry to have to worry you when yon have just begun 
your new career. 

Sib Mirza Ismail's Reply 

HyderabaeUDeccan, 

21 st August, 1946. 

My dear Mahatmaji, * 

I write to thank you very much for your' letter. 

As you know ,1 have just taken charge, and am 
busy studying the marty problems with which the 
state is confronted, one ol which being the reforms. 
These, I realise, are unsatisfactory in revere! respects, 
hut I' feel that it is quite possible to remove these 
defects and bring the reforms into Hue in all es-ential 
respects with those in Mysore, Baroda, Jaipur or else¬ 
where. Hyderabad has got its peculiar problems, and 
these have to be solved in its own way. If there is 
one thing more than ai’lother which lias pleased me 
it is the liberal attitude of his Exalted Highness to¬ 
wards constitutional changes. 1 was particularly pleased 
to notice how fair he wants to be in dealing with the 
communal question. Such being his altitude. I have 
every reason to hope that the nr ogress of Hyderabad 
in the constitutional us ini other fields—education, 
industries, public health, etc.—will be as gratifying 
as it will be rapid in tbe near future. 1 hope, there¬ 
fore, the world will give us a little time to make a start 
and then see how far we have bocnl successful. 

My intention is to send for various groups and 
discuss the reforms with them. Then, if they agree, 
summon a joint meeting and decide on the, changes, 
to be made. I personally cannot scrap the*reforms and' 
start afresh. The latter course would involve considerable 
delay. It would take a committee at least two {ears, 
if not more to collect evidence and submit its report, 
as I know from my experience both in Mysore and 
Jaipur. I cannot afford to wait so long, nor is it 
desirable from the public point of view, and so I affl 
anxious to get a move on with as little delay, as pos¬ 
sible. No constitution and no arrangement is either 
perfect or permanent. Changes can always be' made 
as we go along. To make a beginning is redly tits 
Important thing. . i 4 ; 

You may be sure that l shall try alwa^. to 
practise democracy in this singularly undemocratic 
age, and will do all I oan to further the interests of 
the people and establish constitutional government 
in the state. I can only hope that yog w21 be Satis-' 
Red with this assurance from me slid rely upon me 
tp do all that is possible or advisable in the present 
circumstances to achieve our common aim. >■- 

. fyttk warmest: ssfeude,- \}^ 

GANDHufs Sscotte Lext«i 


: - Madras I should like to, I 
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Vi I litre now talked to Swajni Ramananfl Tirath and 
Sfari lUahinarb Vaidya. As t have already told you 
.'Rte contemplated reform* are no reforms. The more 
X think of them the more 1 feel that they are not 
■worthy of yon, You may not seek to impose them on 
the inhabitants of Hyderabad. If you are sure that 
the States Peoples Conference does not represent them, 
then of course I om out of court. 

Montana Sahib wants to help you. Sarojini Devi 
'likewise. I count myself among them. But you know 
any limitations. I am a bom saryagrahi and hope to 
4fo as such, and that is my limitation as it is my 
strength. Strength has got to be proved. The limi- 
•* tation stares all my friends in the face. 

If you cannot scrap the reforms and if you will 
not impose them, you should postpone them and sec 
whether they admit of amendments. Of course, their 
real guide is the States Peoples’ Conference. But 
they have* not yet learnt to forget me as l would like 
them to do, And^unce you and l know and like each 
other I must write this for what it is worth. 


Pr. Nehru’s Letter 


Government Hoad, 
New Delhi, 
24th September. 

My dear Swamyji, 

1 (received your letter and also met all 
those who came here on behalf of the Stale Con¬ 
gress. I discussed with them the situation as it ob¬ 
tains at present in Hyderabad. I perfectly agree with 
your view in regard to the refoiins scheme and am of 
i the opinion that it is throughly unworkable and basi¬ 
cally wrong but the exigencies of the situation pre- 
vailing jn the country require that you mioi judge 
and weigh the issues involved in the que-tion from the 
All-India point of view because its repercussion« will 


not remain isolated and confined but will have a wider 
range. My advice to you is I brief ore as follows; 

1. You are quite justified in rejecting the. re¬ 
forms scheme and you should strive that, it is full; 
perapped by the Government. 

2. If Government do twq change their attitude 
-and’ the* scheme is put fnto operation you should do 
everything to demonstrate your opposition to it barr¬ 
ing resort to Salyagraha and picketing. 

* 3, You must not refuse opportunities to disco.-- 

matters with the Government if and when other responsible 
office-bearers are invited and in such discussion your 
effort should be directed to the utter scrapping of the 
present reform* scheme because radical changes in it 
Will not be pisaible speedily as it will involve delay. 

4. In any discussion that takes place with the 
: Government - you must, however, emphasise that an 
interim arrangement should be made by reconstituting 
theprosqnt Executive Council and .you should be wil¬ 
ing to Awe respodsibility on Parity basis. In the 
rtesrtrtlme hew, reforms can be drafted without, any 


. fob should also bear in mind that, though much 
fiWMWt ho expected from Sir Miirga, you should give 
hfea ; a chance and wot cause' unnecessary embarrass 

brought to my koowledgo that the 
; .«*.#; *■ fc*w»ahte moOd at present. You should 
" [fug -.the present anything to alienate 


v ... 

: !if0 


./3(IJtt#HBWrti»oe your utmost effort to strengthen 
and perfect Hs organfsation. ■ 
t woutd like to point mtt that the 
wawm o ffore d :.vAh',g ’ ytewn to ntire the 
tp^^ hiit you 


«re best -judge of the local situation and can adjust 
things. 

Yours sincerely, 

, J awaharlal. 

Background to London Talks 

Mr. P. D. Sharma, the scoop-king of Delhi, flew - 
to London by a special plane to cover the London talka 
and cmnq back with Pandit Nehru and Sardur Boldov 
Singh. Hone is what ho saw at first hand, reproduced 
from the Forum : 

Without any fear of contradiction, I maintain 
that from Tuesday to Thursday, the current was 
against the President of the Muslim League. The 
London Times, whose editorials did reflect what wag 
happening behind the scenes gave true indications 
of what was coming. On the misty morning that wo 
landed at London Airport, on Tuesday, this oracle 
from Ludgate Circus told us that Jiunah would get 
the clarification that he sought. It, however, told 
him in plain language that his non-co-operation 
would not do his cause any good. On Thursday 
morning, the Times argued in favour of his claims 
and contentions but sounded u serious note of warn¬ 
ing that if Jinnah persisted in his unaccommodating 
and unbending altitude, he alone would be blamed 
for putting spokes in the wheels of India’s march 
to progress and independence. Till then Jinnah was 
not amenable to reason. In private and informal 
talks he was talking of the British betrayal of the 
Muslim League and manoeuvres to placate the 
Congress. Ou Friday, after his meeting with Prime 
Minister Atfh-o and the members of the Cabinet 
Delegation including Lord Wavel!, the tide had 
completely turned in his favour. A. V. Alexander. 
Defence Minister, who had been nut in eharg>' ot 
the League leader had succeeded in softening him. 
The Earl of Munster and other Conservative high- 
ups had paid repeated calls at the Claridges. Jinnah 
had given the assurance that he would wish the 
British well ard want them to stay on in India, at 
least in his Pakistan, and would be their friend if 
they lent support to his interpretation of the group¬ 
ing clauses in the British plan. He demanded that 
not on’y should II. M. G. endorse the Cabinet 
Mission’s interpretation of May 25th. but also make 
the Congress accept it. He indicated <lw,t. without 
the Congress acceptance of the meaning of the 
grouping clauses, his League would not come into 
the Constituent. Assembly. 

A lot of rush activity followed in the lending 
Hotels of London. Sir Stafford Cripps called on 
Nehru, It. A. Butler rushed to Bffl»ldev Singh. They 
made it clear that the interpretation put by the 
three members of the Cabinet Mission to India in 
the Statement, dated 25th May, held the field and 
that the highest legal opinion available to H. M. G. 
supported that moaning. Nehru was not deterred, 
nor did Baldev Singh budge. They stuck to the 
Congress definition. Jinnah having agreed, the 
individual interviews with Nehru and Baldev Singh 
wore cancelled on Friday afternoon to make time 
for tlte Joint Conference at 10, Downing Street. 
The Conference unot at 6 p.m., dispersed within 
seventy minutes and the Indian loaders came back 
to their Hotels realising that the British Govern¬ 
ment. was* dead-set against the Congress and deter¬ 
mined to back Jinnah. Still a shook awaited them. 
The^draft of the statement shown to thorn at 
10* Downing Street, did not embody the provocative 
paragraph reverting the veto on progress and 
cowrtitution-making to Jinnah. Attlee had cleverly 
undone his statement of March 15th—minority 
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could' not be allowed to check the march of (be 
majority, 

‘ . fihia happened I cannot tell. Why this 

happened ! can guess, on the basis of what I saw 
and hears hi London. Here are the causes of the 
Labour Government’s somersault. 

Number one : Attlee’s keenness to maintain an. 
All-Party United Front on the India policy as 
consideration for all-party agreement on foreign 

Plumber two : Conviction in the minds of the 
British high-ups in all parties that the Congress 
would never be friendly to the British Government. 

Number three : The realisation that the Muslim 
League could and would keep the vast numbers ol 
r Indian Muslims pro-British. 

Number jour : Whitehall and Westminster do 
not like the way India woe hobnobbing with Russia. 
Nehru’s personal representative, V. K. Krishna 
Menon is persona nongrata there. 

Number five : Lord Wavell sent from India a 
weighty portfolio carrying secret documents— 
speeches and utterances of the Congress leaders, 
particularly at the Meerut Session, the talk of 
struggle ahead and the defaming of the Viceroy in 
public by his Congress colleagues. Lord Wavell 
lamented that he was reduced to the position of a 
non-entity. 

Number six : The fact that the Congress mem¬ 
bers of the Interim Government supported the first 
International Aviation Agreement between two 
countries—America and India while the Muslim 
League opposed it on the inspiration of British 
vested interests. 

Number seven ; The fact that Nehru did not 
raise the only crucial issue which would have been 
raised—the entry of the League into t.he Interim 
Government without accepting to come into the 
Constituent Assembly and Lord Wawcjl’s part there¬ 
in of giving assurances on behalf of the League 
which lie hid not got from Jinnah. 

I have mentioned the last, at the end because it 
requires further comment. Nehru raised the issue in 
private talks but presumably was persuaded not o 
mention it at the joint conference to rescue Wavell 
from the difficult and untenable position and thus 
came the interpretation making it possible for the 
league to argue that its stand had been endorsed 
by the British Government so that its nominees 
may remain inside the Interim Indian Cabinet 
without coming into the Constituent Assembly. But 
|>erh&ps Attlee overshot the mark. Time alone will 

, Mr. Sharma has no doubt thrown some new and 
pot unexpected light on the London talks. He might 
well have included a number eight, t.e., maintainance of 
(be trade routes from treaty or ’ceded’ ports. The big 
business of a battered Britain may now agree to quit 
because they know that they must, but at the same 
time it is quite natural that while quftfofMghey will 
want at least two ports, at leapt Karachi 4 $b Chitta¬ 
gong, if notCalcutta, under the plea of granting 
Fatten. With Karachi, Colombq and Chittagong in 
British hands and with'.Persian Gulf and Singapore on 
the two sides, attempts may be made to keep India 
encircled till Britain gains time to reconquer. > 

■’ ■ # ’ 1 ' *_( ■ 

Mis Defeat mp.-N. 0 >: 

after his defeat at the t), 
oh the, : I«dl : a%%iestion, General Smuts said'at 
that * tnh.vP^pS' Nations, .hrous a -jfcft. of a -fOfikmm- W' ■ 
maadcind; ifi coloured races were wihusehted.. .»h ' 


greater number than the white mess. He ppintad OUt 
that two-thirds Of that body were cokiuted. ltKs 'Wi^ 
third "will have to sit up." “They have alwavs.’beoa b 
ruling power and they still are” declared General 
Smuts and asked in despair, ‘Tor how Jong wlto 
knows ?” The answer is on (he wall. He had to nifflit 
that in the United Nations "you decide by votes*: ond 
votes go by majorities and the majority is not white,* 
As imperialism dies hard therefore this South African 
General does not like to shed his racial, arrogance and 
declare himself a citizen of the world. Instead, he still 
dings to his old pet idea of racial seclusion battening 
upon t.he exploitation of the coloured people. Still 'he 
seeks to justify his eighteenth century mind. Be said : 

‘The idea of human equality was dominant at 
the , United Nations. We have been brought up 
differently—not only we in South Africa. %ut the-whole 
fworld. If this idea were applied to South, Africa, we 
see at once the difficulties in which we would he 
placed—2,000,000 whiles surrounded by 150,000,000 
coloured people. If there is to be equality in all res¬ 
pects, where do we come in? Had we not better 
pack up and go? It is a concept which does not fit 
the facts in South Africa. 

“Hie fact is that equality does not prevail any¬ 
where in the world. In South Africa, an Indian con¬ 
siders himself superior to the native, the coloured 
_ man looks on himself superior to the natives, and the 
~ European looks on himself as superior to the coloured 
man.” 

A coloured man for him is a bad neighbour but a 
good henchman if it suits him. ELe quotes Jinnah, the 
arch reactionary of the modern world, whom certainly 
he is not going to let a house by his side. And his thesis 

is as strange, false and irrelevant as it can be. He said : 

'“The idea of equality simply does not work here 
in South Africa or anywhere in the world., India, who. 
attacked us is a country of the greatest discrimination 
in the world. They talk of ghettos. 1 was amused to 
read of Mr. Jinnah’s proposal to-day. His proposal 
for India is not equality, hut separation, jie says 
that die only solution of India’s problem is to move 
all Hindus into one part of the country and Moham- 
medans into another but they do not call that ghetto. 
If there is separation in South Africa it is ghetto but 
if hundreds of thousands of human beings in India 
are moved, it is c-nly a solution ol the . Indian problem;** 

General Smuts added: “In Jerusalem, Jews .and 
. Arabs cannot live together. They say, 'We will net 
have equality.’ They say T am an Arab’ or 1 awa 
Jew* and ‘to blaze with yen’.” 

General Smuts,'referring ip the situation in Natal* 
added: “1 will stand by Natal as long as Naul. sthads 
by us. Europeans im Natal said that .they tirt* 
. tolerate penetration of Indians into EtnspiM|'''dp!^ 
They are 'prepared to live in peace with 
submit to the idea of equality, hut they say. 

• do not mix us' all up.’” ,,TJ 

General Smuts said: “That was .tb»v*gfc(fe jM'-iin 
law (die Asiatic land Tenure and Imfcah 
tion Act) passed tlttOiyd» ?«rUnwettt la«t ,,, 

- ■ submitted both the Indian and Kupspena tiT 
process. Statements made by Indians 
.. (were so absurd as .to. W bwabdlWa, t„..... 

' that «* under the%«!«*..: : ■Becffiian»" : a#' 1 

; datura, let us notke mamnided 
iaa^ta.” • 




NOTES 




A* regard* his referencis to internal differences in 
Jqdta.Bmuts got his replies from Sir Mabaraj Singh 
yiM Mr. Justice Chagla at the U. N. 0. Probably 
atharting ufider the lathes, he has advised his audience 
at Pretoria not to regard what had happened at the 
United Nations w mere than a set-back. He declared 
*T{ that ward (equality) is to stand, the United Nations 
will go. The Great Powers have a veto to insure them¬ 
selves, The International Court is our veto,” 

Achwya Kripalan?s Reply to F.-M. Smuts 

It is an irony of fate that within an year of the 
miserable end of the world-conquest schemes of the 
mighty champions of the Hcrrenvolk of the West and 
the East, lesser champions would rise amongst, their 
antagonists, advocating the same age-o!d Law of the 
Jurgle, that has been the root-cause of most of the 
suffering and ftgony of the human race. Outwardly Man 
—especially Man in flic Western World—has marched 
far on the path of progiess from the days of the Cave- 
Man, the Onve-Hear and tine Sabre-toothed Tiger. But 
the' inward hollowness of civilisation is easily aecu 
when* the thin veneer of Western culture is cracked 
open by rude contact with the hard realities of Human 
Rights. Aoharya Kripalani’s reply to F.-M. Smuts 
makes it quite clear, that at least that is the cas* with 
that doughty champion of Western Democracy. who is 
now behaving like the Devil in the proverb. 

Acharya Kripalani s&ys : 


Indian delegation to the U.N.O. In a press interview 
at the Flushing Meadows, New York, he said : 

One point must be stated without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, Britain attempted to thwart its in our work 
from the beginning* several times coming i«to the 
open, but we did nut flinch for wc knew the high 
moral ground for our action in the United Natrons' 
Organization and were ultimately sustained by a 
majority of votes of tile assembled delegations. It 
was Britainfc open hostility that led to los¬ 
ing our claim to a seat on the Security Council 
but this loss was more than offset by our victories on 
the issues dealing with trusteeship, food, troops abroad 
and treatment of Indians in South Africa. 

Immigration Bill in East Africa 

"Indian opinion in all the lour teirituriea of East 
Africa is unanimously opposed to the present immi¬ 
gration Bills/' says the Report submitted by the 
Government of ludia Delegation to East Africa on the 
proposed immigration restrictions in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganayika and Zanzibar. The delegation consisted of 
Sir Mahuraj Singh, Mr. K. Sarwar Hasan and Mr. C. 
S. Jim. Its main purpose was to examine, in consulta¬ 
tion with public opinion in East Africa, particularly 
Indian opinion, whether there was any necessity for 
legislation on the proposed lines and the extent to 
which such legislation would affect Indian interests. It 
was asked to collect accurate information on the follow¬ 
ing matters that have a bearing on the proposed 
legislation : 


It is the statement of a man who, smarting 
under defeat, has thrown off the mask and blurted 
out the truth. 

All these years, the aged Marshal has posed as 
the champion of democracy and the rights of man 
When the British Empire was under the shadow of 
Hitler’s threat, he became an eloquent advocate of 
the four freedoms and thundered against the Nazi 
theory of racial superiority. 

Jn fact. Hitler’s claim to rule over ii portion of 
Europe was a modest one compared with the rsV.i'm 
of ^ handful of white intruders perpetually to ox- 
, ploit the coloured millions of Africa. The whole 
(Stress pf the Marshal's grouse against the idea of 
human equality which, according to him, was 
unfortunately dominant nl the U. N. O. 

It is indeed true that equality does not prevail 
anywhere in the world, and every reformer has to 
advoegte it and work for it. However, instead of 
deploring the fact of inequality, this champion of 
the Atlantic Charter quotes it as an argument 
Against the ideal itself. His statement is a pathetic 
confession of bis dread of equality. It is not the 
fat* of the 150,000,000 coloured people that concerns 
Mm nut of the smalt and privileged white minority. 

If the whites cannot reconcile themselves to the 
of. equality with the coloured races of the 
world.* th«iy have no place in Asia and Africa. Racial 
jistperiaitatn is even more odious then economic 
imperialism. Be long as either of them prevails, and 
*>-. l.9ag M there are 8mut» and Churchills to turn 
the four freedoms into.a mockery, there.can be no 
peas# iijthiswoiitd. 


f *» Security Council 



for Indians failure to secure a seat 
* SpeurityCpuncil has now been 
' .' SundaeaiUL a mambar trf the 


(a) the rule of growth and present extent of the 
Indian population in the territories; 

(b) the present position regarding unemployment 
in rite territories and the extent to which immigration, 
particularly that of Indians, tuay be said to have 
contributed toward, such unemployment; 

(cl the existing scope and facilities for the settle¬ 
ment of new Indian immigrants in these territories; 

(d) the attitude of the African population to¬ 
wards this question: in particular, ii there is an\ 
justification for the view taken that the African popu¬ 
lation! is opposed to the immoral ion of Indians; 

(e) whether the pruvi-hnis ,>f the bills will in 
practice lit* discriminator) again -1 Indians; and 

tfl the extent to wlinh Indiana must play a pail 
in (hi* po.-l-war development of the territories. The 
delegation was asked to submit a comprehensive report 
to the Government of India on all aspects of the pro¬ 
posed legislation in the. light of the results of its in¬ 
vestigations. 

The delegation established close contacts with all 
sections of the Indian community and also met a 
number of Europeans. Africans and a few Arabs and 
Goans, besides a large number of officials. 

Tito Delegation's recommendations, in substance, are 
as follows : 

The Delegation points out that the las; official 
census in the East African territories was taken in 
1931. The next census wa* due in 1941 hut could 
not he held because of the war. The Delegation con¬ 
siders that before any measures are taken for tighten¬ 
ing up the pre-war immigration restrictions, an official 
census is essential. Along with the census then* should 
be am economic survey by a Commission together with 
a survey of employment and undertakings, all immi¬ 
gration races being adequately represented in the 
Commission. It would not otherwise appear possible 
to secure the data on which any proposal for immi- 

MWtl ino wutwl.sUl. _U L l I 
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‘Immigration i»; U» "essential counterpart of deve¬ 
lopment and, if planning of immigration is to be dune, 
it should he based ou statistical data tmd should be 
co-related to the pace and extent of development at 
every stage. The present Bills, in our opinion, pro. 
coed oh assumption;* which are for the lies: part 
unverified.’ 

Summarising iu> view on the Immigration Bills, 
the Delegation says : 

There is no evidence of excessive or unregulated 
immigration in the past and the assumption that in 
the absence of drastic immigration restrictions such 
as ore proposed in the present Immigration Bills, there 
will he an influx of persons from Europe and Asia, 
is not wananlcd by past experience >r present indi¬ 
cations. Nor is there evidence that immigration has 
'been responsible in the past for unemployment; on 
the contrary it has been generally admitted thut much 
of the prosperity and development of the East African 
territories has been due to the energy and enterprise 
of the immigrant races. 

There is no unemployment at prevent amongst 
any class of people in East Africa. Nor are there any 
accurate or well-ascertained figures on which unemploy¬ 
ment on a large scale can be reasonably apprehended 
in the near future. The problem of the rc-seitleinem 
oi demobilised soldiers ib wot a continuing problem. 

. One solution for it is the creation of more employment. 
The cessation of immigration muy indeed have the 
opposite effect by retarding development. 

The fear of excessive immigration beyond the 
absorbing capacity of East Africa is not borne out In 
past experience. la periods of depression* it is expected 
that, as has happened before, there will be a tenipoinry 
cessation of immigration and even emigration from the 
territories concerned. 

In Kenya the throwing open of the Highlands to 
non-European races will give land 'an/d occupation, 
such as they are accustomed to and appreciate, to 
thousands of Africans. This, in turn, will provide 
employment to a large number of Indians. The total 
area of the Highlands is about 7 million acres of which 
only a relatively small portion is at present under 
cultivation. At present there are in Kenya about 
2,000 Italian ex-prisoners of war. Their repatriation, 
which is contemplated, will ipso facto give employ¬ 
ment both to Africans and persons of the immigrant 
races. 

As regards racial discrimination, the Delegation 

says: 


gration. Nor'is there any justification for lagislaiitfts 
directed against persona ordinarily residing in the^.. 
East African territories. • *■; 

Sptiiet Comment on Kenya Affairs a 

Discriminations against Africans in Kenya arc wonsp 
than against Indians in South Africa, said the' {Soviet 
commentator, Mikhailov, in & broadcast describing 
conditions of peoples in Britain’s colonies in. Africa. 
He said, “The British press, which certainly is.uot 
likely to paint the picture blacker than it is,, reports 
that the position of the African population in Kepyn 
is deteriorating from year to year. Driven from their 
land, natives of Kenya have to soli their labour to 
European residents for next to nothirg. Ninety-five 
per cent of the native papulation are illiterate. That 
is hardly surprising when you consider that the sum* 
allowed last year for the education of four million 
Kenyans was just £600.” 

Declaring that Kenya was no exception, comincnta- 
tor Mikhailov continued : 

‘The native populations are browbeaten * and 
repressed in all the British colonies in Africa. In 
Nigeria with her population of over 23,000,000 there 
is not a single African in an administrative post of 
any importance. 

‘Even the chosen few who managed to gel a college 
education in England feel like ‘Pariahs’ when they 
return home. Mikhailov said. 

To this day forms of race discrimination/ are still 
operating in all African colonies which nowadays 
seem absolutely monstrous. 

‘On ships plying lx tween England and We«t Africa 
African passengers, some of them with English 
university education, are debarred from cabins and 
salonrss and quartered in holds running with water. 
In hotels and restaurants people of the, coloured races 
are segrep ,, ‘ed from the whites as if the.y were lepers. 

Declaring that in the West. Indies colony of 
Trmidad corporal punishment has just been re¬ 
introduced for native inhabitants, Mikhailov added, 
“No wonder such civilising steps are not cBeered by the’ 
peoples of Africa and that, as one British paper puts 
it, the enthusiasm with which the colonies greeted the 
Labour Government has now largely evaporated.” 

British Labour Government’s handling of colonial 
policy has thus come in for sharp international criti¬ 
cism. The Secretary of States for Colonies in the 


Tim present Immigration Bills, although non- 
discriminatory and non-racial in form, will in practice 
adversely affect Indian immigration much inert; than 
tike Immigration of Europeans, It* fact they will have 
the effect of almost closing the door to the furthe- 
entrance of Indians- We have lweu riswircd that the 
purpose of the. Bills is not to discriminate against 
Indians. But having regard to the past history of 
immigration restrictions and to present utterance* by 
persons in authority and by non-official EtySbeans, 
we think that the apprehensions entertained lv/lndians 
have sufficient foundation. Racial discrimination 
in practice is as objection able as discrimination against' 
law. and .in «otne respects it is metre dangerous as'it 
is more, insidious in its operation. 

The provisions of the Bills are extremely stringent 
UtdjMfn have the effect not only of restricting, the' 
outsiders hnt will also he an encroach- 
;|piPj^ f 4he liberty and security of individuals law-; 

irt the territories. The question of. 
dofflfttte should hot be mixed up with that of immh 


British Governnn’m, Mr. Arthur Oeach Jones had'to 
take note of it. He told a mass meeting, organised,by 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau in London on DecemberM, 
that he had fiercely criticised some of the abuses .arid 
injustices which existed in the British colonial, arrange¬ 
ments. He said, “I am aware of the unfortunate effects 
in certain regions of land alienation and. raci&l segre¬ 
gation and will do my best to correct the consequences 
of misguided policies in the, past." Regarding Africa 
he said that they recognised the limits of dfredt. rule . 


table ; that the British Labour Government' have *1 
thinidjag of solving the colonial problem by esfcab 
some.local social eervioes or increasing the 
a few schools. It is & $$1 the. 
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‘"•which cam be registered in terms of ordinary life, 
freedom froA tyranny, war and famine and much 
•superstition.” 

Hindu M&hasava Session at Gorakhpur 

The 27th annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabhu has concluded its session at Gorakhpur. 
Dr. Syarna Prasad Mookerjee delivering the inaugural 
address on December 27 referred to different aspects 
of political life in our country. 

Referring to the Constituent Assembly he said that 
if all members of the Constituent Assembly remain 
united and proceed with their task without any anxiety 
to appease the Muslim League or to make any surren¬ 
der on the fundamental issues of Indian unity and 
liberty, there is no power on earth that can ultimately 
stand in the my of our attaining the goal. In his 
opinion Indk and particularly the Hindus who consti¬ 
tute 75 per cent of her population will never attain 
freedom, if the Constitution of India has to be fashioned 
according to the. whims or demands of the Muslim 
Drogue. He upheld the view that the Constituent 
Assembly, though created by ’the British Government., 
must have its real sanction in the people of India and 
asked the Congress to “realise that the more it makes 
Indian freedom dependent on Ilindu-Muslim agreement, 
the greater the mess it will make.'’ 

He was “almost certain that. India must pass 
through another stage of bitter struggle before she 
attains her complete freedom.” “Responsibility for such 
a terrible catastrophe,” he said, ‘‘will rest entirely on 
the British Government,” for it will arise, if it arises, 
due to a refusal on the pait of the British Government 
to part with power in a peaceful manner and its persis¬ 
tence in setting up the Muslim League as a perpetual 
excuse or barrier. 

After analysing the absurdities of the Pakistan 
demand among which he listed the claim to Assam. Dr. 
Mookerjee said, “If Hindus and Muslims are to h vc 
together in India, they 'have to devise some formula 
other than Pakistan or exchange of population. I can 
only contemplate the acceptance from both sides of an 
agreed scheme for protection of the religious and 
cultural rights of all communities and for creating 
conditions which will ultimately remove religion from 
the field of polities. There may be an agreed re¬ 
distribution of provincial boundaries within one India, 
So that a major element living in a particular tone 
may develop itself according to its own light and 
judgment. Small -minorities living in scattered areas 
withiu such zones may also be collected together and 
stronger unite created with the help of the State, lead¬ 
ing to greater confident® and security in the minds of 
the minority concerned. Communal settlement will 
become easily possible only when the third party with¬ 
draws from India.” 

In a reference to Bengal Dr. Mookerjee said that 
her problem was not a local or provincial one. He said, 
“If Mr. Jinnah know that the tactics pursued by his 
followers, in Bengal could not continue for ever as a 
one-sided game, he would immediately reconsider his 
present policy. His occasional threats of civil war need 
not frighten anybody. Hindus may suffer in some parte, 
bpj after ah he should remember that he represents a 
community which is loss than 25 per cent of India's 
^pubrijoa, and.if he starts a civil war, it will eventually 
iriean a wig; between 25 per cent and 75 per cent of 
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Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar in his presidential address 
chalked out a four-point programme to propagate the 
ideas and ideals for which the Hindu Mahasabha 
stands and to indicate to the Hindus the right lines 
of their defence against Muslim aggression. First, to 
agitate both the Hindu masses and classes in the 
ideology of the Mahasabha and to make them com¬ 
munally conscious ; secondly, to organise a Hindu front 
composed of the caste Hindus, the scheduled classes, 
the Sikhs and others with a view to 'meeting success¬ 
fully all open or veiled aggression in any part ol 
India ; thirdly, to remould the Hindu mind by 
making it more self-reliant and. if necessary, even 
militant ; -and fourthly, lo start under the auspices of 
the Hindu Mahasabha a fund called “The Hindu 
Reconstruction and Relief Fund,” lo be collected 
through its provincial branches, each provincial branch 
keeping for itself 75 per cent of the fund collected by 
it and giving the remaining 25 to the Working Com¬ 
mittee for All-India purposes. 

Regarding the League demand for Pakistan, Mr. 
Bhopatkar said that the present was an occasion in our 
national history when commurralism had got to be met 
by conimunaliain and nationalism was required to be 
purified by taking it through the fire of eommunalism. 
"Every Hindu,” lie said, “must be taught to feel that 
he is a Hindu and as such -lie is determined to protect 
his religion, culture and interests whatever bloodbaths 
he is required to pass through.” 

Mr. Bhopatkar urged the Constituent Assembly, 
“which seems to be determined to frame India’s 
constitution,’’ to abolish the distinction between martial 
and lion-martial races and to see that the military 
strength of Hindustan was, as far as possible, 
equibalanced amongst its various provinces, consistently 
with its discipline and efficiency. He held that the 
autonomy of a province would be a meaningless term 
if it. was not backed up by t.he valour and military 
prowess of the residents of that province. Ho added 
that what was true of the army was equally true of the 
police force in each province and that care must be 
taken so to form it as not to give any community an 
undue representation thereon. 

In his opinion the Simla Conference in 1945 was a 
clever move on the part of the British Government to 
divide India on entirely novel lines. "Instead of 
dividing India territorially,’* he said, “it sought to 
divide her representatively at the Centre and aimed 
at so dividing her in the provinces, without- even the 
redeeming feature of joint electorates. The Simla 
proposals were manifestly pro-Muslim and unfair and 
unjust to the Hindus and Sikfis and Scheduled Castes. 
They surreptitiously introduced the principle of parity 
between Caste Hindus and Muslims. They purported 
to give to the Muslims far more than what was legi¬ 
timately due to them. They called upon the Indian 
National Congress to break loose from old moorings, 
to cease to be both Indian and uational and to 
represent only the Caste Hindus in so far as the 
formation of the Executive Council is concerned." 

Dealing with the Cabinet Mission's proposals, Mr. 
Bhopatkar recalled the Mahasabha’s appeal to all the 
Hindus to realise the danger inherent in them and 
said that the danger still lay in the proposed three-tier 
constitution. “The Group system is sure to prove the 
rock on which the ship of India’s constitution will 
break.” 
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The Burma Debate 

After the India Debate, there was another debate 
in the House of Commons on affairs in Burma. Prime 
Minister Attlee made the following statement on 
Burma : 

Questions have arisen us to the manner in which 
the pledges giveni by successive Governments in this 
country to the Burmese people should he implemented, 
and in order to assist elucidation of these matters, 
the, British Government propose to invite a representa¬ 
tive group of Burmanis from the Governor's Executive 
Council to visit this country in the near future for 
discussions. 

In a statement made to this House on January 
20, 1931, at the time of the decision' to separate Burma 
from India, it was staled that the British Government 
wished it to he understood that the prospects of consti¬ 
tutional advance hold out to Burma, as pait of British 
India, would not he prejudiced by the dcci-io.i; to 
proceed with the separation of Burma from India- 

Since that time great steps foiward towards self 
Government have been made in India, and developments 
in the same direction have token place in Burma. In 
the latter case, however, tin- mutter has been greatly 
complicated by the Japanese invasion and occupation, 
from which Burma emerged, after the surrender of 
the Japanese, in a rendition of gicat chaun and with¬ 
out any settled Burmese Gnvernmen . 

Irr, the White Paper, which was subsequently issued 
by the Government and agieed to bv thi- House j, 
plan was set out. whereby it was hoped that Burmese 
self-government would be rapidly achieved. 

Recent developments ini India have led the Bur¬ 
mese people to desire to expedite their own advance 
to self-government, and their leaders have < xpve*scd 
some impatience with the apparently slow develop¬ 
ment of the White Paper plan. 

In these circumstances, the British Government 
think that that plan merits reconsideration, and that 
Burmese leaders should lie given the fullest opporiuntiv 
of putting forward all suggestions, which they may wish 
to make with a view to their discussion. 

The British Government do not regard the White 
Paper plan as unchangeable in the light of the deve¬ 
loping circumstances. Their desire is that the Bur¬ 
mese people should attain their self-government by the 
quickest and most convenient path possible. The 
British Government further take, the view that the 
pledge of 1931 must be fully carried out. 

In particular. I would repeat, so far a* Burma 
is concerned, what t have already -aid with regard 
to India. We do not desire to retain within the (lorn- 
tnonwealth and the empire any unwilling peoples. 

We consider that the new constitution for Burma 
should be settled by the nations of Burma, and we 
believe that arrangements to this end ran lie made 
as a result of the forthcoming elections without ^the 
necessity for holding fresh election: for a Const'idem 
Assembly on the analogy of what has already iicen 
done in India, where the Constituent Assembly b 
based upon ordinary provincial elections. 

It is tiot possible, of course, as was pointed out 
in the tbsc of India to enact a new Interim constitu¬ 
tion. and the old constitution must, therefore, be 
carried on in full: but, the British Government have 
no desire to interfere with the day-to-day administration, 
which is now in the hands of Burtne.se members of 
the Governor’s executive, and we shall endeavour in 
the forthcoming discussions to remove any difficulties 
that the delegation may feel still to exist is tins regard. 


Mr. Churchill then rose and began his usual 
lamentations. In the India debate he had borne sup¬ 
porters, but here he found himself practically left 
alone. He lamented that “the British Empire seems 
lo be running off almost as fast as the American loan.” 
Premier Attlee interrupted him when he threw the 
challenge that “the woids which came from the Prime 
Minister’s lips today, supported as they are by on 
overwhelming majority of this house quite unrepreeen- 
taiive of the balance of forces in this country, these 
words are in fact irrevocable and he has in fact sworn 
Burma away from the British Crown by what is being 
done.” Interrupting Attlee said, “I have always thought 
of Mr. Churchill as a great historian, but he seems to 
have forgotten some recent history. When he talks of 
India, he seems to have forgotten the Cripps Mission, 
the declaration made in his own int erim •Government 
by Mr. Anierv—and nur dcrlaratton have gone no 
further than that. He has also forgotten that when I 
made my statement on India in this House, there' was 
no opposition in this House-. There was no opposition 
m the country. 1 think he was the only objector. *H<“ 
has often found himself alrtne in these matters.” 

Attlee continued, “He Ivad very few supporters 
right through the long period in which we were dealing 
with just what he said was the right process—slow 
constitutional advance which lie suggested but, which 
he opposed at every step. Did he accept Dominion 
Status in those days ? No, he opposed it. Ho has 
opposed every step towards advance. I am well aware 
that Mr. Churchill has been in these things long before. 
But you cannot put the clock back in these things. 
There is a necessary advance and there is an advance 
in public opinion wnd it is much more dangerous to lag 
behind than to keep tip with the movement of public 
opinion in those countries. In these matters this 
country in the past hud not been tot) fast, but. too 
slow.” 

The Premier concluded with the following words : 

If Mr. Churchill is going back to hist or/, one of * 
the unfortunate things was failure m deal -with the 
Irish question for years and years until Mr. Churchill 
and his Government had to act in what I think he 
would call a poliev of scut lie at the end of the fust 
world war. At the time that Burma was separated, 
the Burmese were assured that their constitutional 
advance would go ptifi passu, with that of India. In 
fact »lie* problems are not so difficult in Burma. You 
have not the terrible communal trouble you have in 
India. The declaration we have made is not one in 
which we sav to Burma, ‘Go out of the British Com¬ 
monwealth’. . 

Indo-China’s Struggle Against French ' 
Imperialism 

Since the middle of December 1946 we have been 
receiving very disturbing news from Indo-China. The 
fourth Republic of Prance is, as soon as it is reborn, 

, bent upon securing its lost imperialist control over the 
Viet Nam Democratic Republic. It was only on 
March 8, 1946, that the Viet-Namese Democratic Re¬ 
public was recognised as a Free State by the French 
Government. A preliminary agreement that was then* 
signed recognised the right of the Viet Nam Demo¬ 
cratic Republic to have its own Parliament, Army mad 
Finances and reserved the question of the union of the 
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slhree Vict-Nomese provinces, Tonkin, Annam and 
Cochin Cliinfc to be decided by a popular referendum. 

. But French reactionaries in Indo-China soon began 
to play Ihei^ game and by Juno 1, 1946, were able to 
set up a puppet government in Cochin China, with the 
manifest intention of preventing the unity of the Viet- 
Nameae people. This puppet government at Cochin 
China received nothing but hatred from the people 
and by November 9, 1946, the Ministers had to resign. 
Dr. Nguyen Van Thinh, the head of the puppet 
government, exposed the French game and committed 
suicide. 

Soon after, the French authorities in Hanoi 
claimed the right to control all exports and imports 
through the Viet-Nainese port, of Haiphong and thus 
violated the sovereignty of the Viet-Namesc Republic 
which was recognised by the French Home Govern¬ 
ment. Fighting began • when on November 20, the 
French troops attacked a Viet-Nainese boat in Hai¬ 
phong. Since then sporadic fighting in different parts 
of kndo-China has been reported. By the middle of 
December it was reported that the situation in Indo- 
China was serious and Hanoi was virtually in a state 
of siege. On December 20, Admiial Thicry d'Argrnlieti, 
the French High OomPu-sioner of Indo-China, flew to 
Hanoi from Paris 1o take personal charge of the serious 
situation there. In Pans, the situation was considered 
so serious by Prime Minister M. Leon Blum that he 
personally appealed to the National Assembly on the 
same day to postpone the public debati on Indo-China 
until the Colonial Minister M Marius Montet, who 
was to fly to Saigon the next day, returned to Pans 
in a fortnighVs time. 

On the morning of December 20, President Ho Chi 
Minh of the Viet.-Namcse Republic proclaimed a state 
of emergency in Viel-Nam and declared that the Viet- 
Namese preferred death to slavery and pleaded for 
support,in Viet-Nam’s fight for freedom. ‘I am confi¬ 
dent.’’ he said, “that 20.000,(XXI Viet-Nainese would 
ultimately vanquish 100,000 reactionaries.” Meanwhile. 
French aifthorities also proclaimed martial law through¬ 
out, Northern Indo-China and took extraordinary pre¬ 
cautions in view of the possibility that fighting might 
•spread to the Southern provinee of Cochin-China. 
French reinforcements have been rushed from French 
territories in Africa and from France itself. General 
Jacques Philippe Lebre, the guiding figure of the 
Free French fighting forces in Africa during the war 
and former Fr<yieh Commander-In-Chief in Indo- 
China, left. Paris by air on December 24, (1) to study 
events and the military situation, (2) to study the 
cause of the present conflict and means by which peace 
may tye re-established, (3) to estimate necessary re¬ 
inforcements, and (4) to report his findings to the 
French Colonial Minister, M. Marius Montet, who is 
at. present in Indo-China. 

French authorities in Indo-China have announced 
a (differ colonial policy affecting the Viet-Namcf* 
Republic. On December 25, Admiral d’Argenlien an¬ 
nounced. over the Saigon Radio : “France does not 
intend in the present, stage of evolution of the Indo- 
Chinese people to give them total and unconditional 
independence which would be a fiction gravely pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of both parties." M. Montet 
also spoke similarly at a dinner given in his honour 
«at Saigon, "It is no longer possible to speak of reaching 
free agreement with the Viet-Nam Republican Govern¬ 
ment/’ 


The whole Asiatic Continent, indeed all the United 
Nations, must be interested in the happenings in Indo- 
China. Urging Asiatic Nations to respond to Indo¬ 
china's appeal for help, IJ Saw, former Premier ol 
Burma and leader of the Myochit Party said, “If the 
Dutch and the English arc, as they declare, going to 
free Asia from their yoke, there is no reason why 
France should not quit Indo-China.” 

We hope a reasonable basis for settlement will be 
easily found if only France would give up the outmoded 
idea of enforcing her Imperialistic rule on Indo-China. 
The Viet-Nam authorities have made no dcmmds 
which cannot be justified. They want that French 
troops should withdraw to the positions which they 
occupied before December 17, anil that Admiral Thicry 
d'Atgculien, French High Commissioner. Gen. Morliero, 
the French Mill tiny Commander, and General Philippe 
Lebre should be lmtmodialely recalled. They have also 
pointed out that the importance given by the French 
authorities to the puppet government of Cochin-China 
was dangerous and might be taken ns a provocation. 

On December 23, M. Blum, the Socialist Premier 
of France, announced in the French National Assembly, 
“Our end remain- the same, to bring into being a free 
Yiet-Nuin within the fiamework oi the French Union.” 
But if this be the end, w. must say that the means so 
far applied, i.c., sending of reinforcements and re¬ 
actionary officials to Indo-China, is wholly unsuited. 

Charkha to Remedy Yarn Shortage 

In a meeting of the All-India Handloom Board 
held at, Bombay, Mr. Dharma Vira. Textile Commis¬ 
sioner, GovciimiwiiI of India, said that Charkha might 
remedy yarn shortage and appealed to Provincial and 
State Governments to encourage hand-spinning. He 
presented a gloomy picture of the yarn position. He 
said that when the Yarn Distribution Scheme was 
introduced, the quantity of yam available for distri¬ 
bution was expected to approximate to 70,000 bales 
per month. It was, however, possible to make available 
larger siqrplies averaging to 83,334 bales per month, 
during the first year of the scheme. But, this impiove- 
mont was short-lived and the quantity available for 
distribution has fallen much short of the first year’s 
average owing, according to Mr. Dharma Vira, mainly 
to strikes, absenteeism, riots, and finally to the reduc¬ 
tion in working hours of the mills. 

Referring to hand-spinning, Mr. Dharma Vira 
said : 

“The position is likely to lie relieved somewhat 
by the increasing imports of yarn, particularly an 
silk, all of which can now lie imported under open 
general licence from the lb K. and under -pedal licence 
from the U.S.A. Endeavours arc also being made t<> 
encourage imports of cotton yarn hut the qur-*itics 
likely to he. available will lie very small, at lean for 
some 'ime to come. Tims no appreciable improvement 
in the vam position can be expected till such time 
as the full complement of new machinery is imported 
and starts working. I would, therefore, commend to 
the serious consideration of the Pruvlneial and State 
Governments, the desirability of encouraging hand- 
spinning on a wide and organised basis. The Indian 
handloom industry of the prepnachine age owed its 
woild renown as much to the skill of the hand-spinners 
as to tlie ingenuity of the weavers. It may not he 
possible to attaint perfection in the spinning of even 
coarse-medium counts in the initial stages but if pro¬ 
perly fostered, hand-spinning can still play a not uu- 
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important role in providing a part-time vocation for 
the agriculturists, relieving tin? present unsatisfactory 
yarn position and in providing doth for those whose 
nleeds are genuine and not confined to fine and super¬ 
fine varieties. 

It, is a matter of genuine regret that the Indian 
Textile Commissioner fails to suggest any remedy for 
the solution of the doth shortage other than suggesting 
hand-spinning. Officials of his position had so far only 
ridicule for the Charkhn and Mr. Prakasani’s Khadi 
Scheme has met with a vehement opposition from high 
personages both inside and outside the Government. 
India was almost self-sufficient in respect of cloth at 
the beginning of the second world war and it. is only 
regrettable to find that after the war her position has 
become so helpless that slue is told to wait for British 
and American imported yam ! If this be the achieve¬ 
ment, of the Indian Mill Industry, it is better that the 
whole industry be reorganised on National lines. 

India : Bulwark Against Materialism 

Reverend G. D. Barne, Bishop of Lahore, in his 
Convocation address to the Punjab University, des¬ 
cribed India as an “incurably spiritual iland” and a 
“bulwark against mute rial ism." He said : 

The fact that lildia is a land which is incurably 
spiritual makes me feel that in the future she will 
play no small part in prelecting spiritual values against 
the inroads and invasions of materialism. That will 
be true to your ancient heritage, your age-long tradi 
tion. Haldane’s dictum ‘the more things are inter¬ 
preted as spiritual, the more real they become,' surely 
finds are echo in Indian thinking even in these modem 
days. We, from tire West, are expecting this from 
you in the East. Your oprritual way of looking at 
things will not only save your own souls alive but it 
will also be a great contribution towards the adjust¬ 
ment of thinking which over-emphasis on material 
tilings is making morn than ever vital and necessary. 
Like Dr. Livingstone he described the young 
graduates of the University as “a mass of unco-ordinatcd 
subjects, a chaos instead of e cosmos.” Referring to the 
Russian writer P. D. Ouspenskey’s book The New Model 
of the Universe, published some forty years ago, in 
which he prophesied that the next fifty yoai? would 
see a phenomenal expansion in scientific development, 
the Bishop said : 

With the conquest of the air. discovery of radio 
and radar, penicillin and the phenomenal power that 
lies behind atomic eifergy, we are bound to acknowledge 
that bis prophecy has come true and is in process 
of continuing to do so year by year. It is a comfort 
however to remember also that Ouspenskey had also 
something to say about discoveries and possibilities 
in the spiritual realm. He prophesied that all the 
scientific inventions of man would be eventually, in 
the prodess of time, safeguarded by an increase And 
development in man’s spiritual faculties also, ayfi so 
the immense potential of scientific achievement be 
brought under control! for the benefit of the human 
race. It is comforting to remember that these thoughts • 
come from Russia. It is this second part of Ouspens-, 
key’s prophecy that the world is waiting for IMfav. 
Die potentalities of atomic energy have caused feelings 
of grave apprehension to run through the minds of 
men all oarer the world. Efforts are being made for 
international understanding but still the fear lurks in 
human consciousness all the world over that all will 
not he well and that civilised life on this planet it. 
dueler destruction; auid that this will come very much 
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sooner than the effects of the second law in thermody¬ 
namics, which seems such an immeasurable distance 
away that it does not cause us wakeful nights or any 
perceptible apprehension. 

Rev. Barne then explained in the following few 
words how India's spiritual contribution had been to 
unite and not to divide ; 

—And where can one come for a guarantee of 
the spiritual side of man better than to India, the 
country wltich for centuries Ims been incurably spirit¬ 
ual in her interpretation of life? I like to think of 
the possibilities of religioni joining and not separating 
the inhabitants of India as they have been doihg 
lately with such disastrous results. In tlieJe days of 
restlessness and confusion I like to remember wha* 
Aldous-lluxley claims ,in his hook The Percpnitti 
Philusnphy when he writes; 

"it is u significant historical fact that the poet- 
saint Kahir is claimed as a co-religionist both by Mo-- 
Jeins and Hindus. The politics of those whose goal 
is beyond time are always pacific; it is the idolater- 
of past and future, of reactionary inemorv and Utopian 
dream, who do the persecuting and make wars.” . 

Amenities for Harijans, V. P. 

A new Bill, drafted by the Government of U. x. 
lor removing social disabilities of the Harijans, has 
been circulated to the Ministers for approval o* 
opinion. It will be introduced in the next session o: 
the Legislative Assembly which meets on January 11. 

1 here are in all nine sections in the proposed Act, 
which includes all conceivable items of social amenities, 
and religious liberties which are at present denied t 
the Harijans. It anybody contravenes the •provisions 
of the Act, he will be liable 1 , 1 , iui|jii&uumaa op lw 
three months and a. fine up to Rs. 200 or both. In case 
of a continued offence, provision lias been made for Hie 
imposition of an additional fine up to Rs. 25 per day. 

It is proposed in the Bill to allow Harijans free 
access to ail social amenities provided for Hindus 
generally, such as use and enjoyment- of all water and 
bathiDg places such as ghats, riviere, stixyunsr tanks 
tops, etc., public conveyance including dojn-palki. 
places of public amusOment or public entertainment, 
educational institutions, hospitals, temples, burio 
grounds, dharma-shalas. etc. Any refusal to render any 
service to, or receive it from, a Harijan, including 
refusal to let & house or land to, or to have business 
dealings with, Harijans, will be unlawful. 

Public Trusts and charitable endowments which are 
created generally for the Hindus have alw? boon brought 
within the scope of the Bill. Permission will not hence¬ 
forth bo granted to such trusts and charitable endow¬ 
ments to exclude Harijans from their benefits ; and if 
-any such condition is provided, it shall be regarded as 
nuU and void. 

It is significant that the dola-palki dispute in 
Garhwal which has been still persisting and which was 
recently commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the 
Harijan is also sought to be settled by the proposed 
legislation. The Government have for the time being 
issued instructions to the district authorities to see to 
it that Harijans in Garhwal are not prevented from 
using dola-palki. Mr. Baldeo Singh Arya, Convenor of- 
the Dola-palki Rakaha Snmiti of Garhwal said in a 
statement that Caste Hindus were challenging the * 
shjlpknes, a section of Harijans, to show them the Law 
by Wto? of which the Harijans claim Hie right to 
use dola-palki in their marriages, f , ■ ■*, 



INDUSTRIAL STRIKES 

By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Industrial strikes are today the topic of the day— 
wherever people foregather, in clubs and restaurants, 
dnawin'g-rooms and public meetings, buses and trains. 
They have become more pressing and disturbing than 
scariet-tongued famine. 

Industrial disputes are a class on their own, unlike 
most other aspects of our national life. One cannot 
avoid them by just sitting still indoors and doing 
nothing. They get you wherever you may be. There is 
no escaping tfieae us jrou can’t escape bad weather 
evenyby closing down the shutters. The storm may still 
blpw off your roof, tire llood run into your basement 
or the lightning hit. your walls and columns. So with 
strides. Without your being aware of it, they will dis¬ 
locate your life and drive it off its normal rails. For 
today there is no such thing os an individual self- 
sufficient existence. You are part of a giant mechanism, 
whose working is n mystery to most. You are caught 
up in its perpetual revolution, whether you will it or 


not. 

Strikes are therefore all the more bewildering. One 
simply does not know what to do about them. So hot. 
and bothered everybody ventures to offer some panacea 
or another. The other day in a railway compartment 1 
heard some bolding forth on this topic of the day ; "It 
is all the fault of the Provincial Ministries. If they 
would only fix a minimum wage scale, all would be 
well—there would be no more strikes. What i* the use 


of having Popular Governtmenfs if they can’t do this 
simple thing and save ns all this bother ?” To them it 
was as simple as that, for the real nature of industrial 
conflicts is a closed book to many still. 

Industrial unrest manifested through labour strikes 
on almost an* unprecedented scale, is today a world 
phenomenon. It indicates one fact, that, the old 
oconojnic order is fast breaking down and the old 
processes and procedures which regulated our economic 
affairs have become ineffective and call for newer and 
fresher methods. In short, vast forces of a fundamental 
n&tuire are rising and our social organism heaves and 
tosses like a rudderless boat caught in a storm. 

These strike* unlike strikes of the good old days, 
tend to dislocate our normal social life in a way they 
never did before. For geographical units which include 
the human as swell, have grown greatly interdependent. 
Like jtm intricate jungle where trees grow into one 
* another, *our needs and the means of their satisfaction 
have become intertwined with the demands and sup¬ 
plies, of vast territories and countless peoples. In a way 
our economic structure has today become like a huge 
octopus, the wholl*of which we cannot see. We merely 
glicK'se sections and parts and mistake it for the whole, 
landing piMdyee into no end of confusion. . 

’ .Qn-the whole, the labour is at the moment, in a 
-'^nurtl^^ota.' position for it enjoys today 
' ‘' f.' mwe sympathy from the publie than at 
before. To a large extent this is 
universal disapproval of the profiteering 
h tsKleie and practically ^ abases of 



employers. But beyond that any discerning appraisal 
of the situation is bewildering, for the average man 
hardly knows the ropes—and over-simplification such a# 
an over-all faith in wage standardization, is misleading 
and may be even dangerous at times. One has only 
to look at other countries where standardization ot 
economy has been attempted to realise that it is an 
infinitely more complicated problem. 

Let us take the United States where standardization 
of life has reached its peak and where controls covered 
everything from the ceiling to the floor, from the 
heavens to the earth. The labour situation and the 
constant eonfl.ets there highlighted at the moment by 
the sensational trial of the labour leader, John Lewis, 
for inciting the coal miners to strike are of immense 
value to us who think that the cure for all'India’s 
manifold ills is a National Government and the execu¬ 
tion of some sort of a Bombay Plain. No doubt, the 
National Government and the National Planning will 
go a long way towards meeting our deficiencies and 
inadequacies but they will also lead to the creation oi 
new problems and new responsibilities. A survey of the 
American scone will both warn and guard us against 
certain glaring drawbacks inherent in the present set 
up. 

“Wc are not fighting this war to make Millionaires," 
President. Roosevelt, told the nation in 1942, shortly 
after Pc3rJ Harbour, addressing in particular the 
millions of young men leaving jobs in private industry 
to enter the armed forces—'fresh flowering youth 
and more than a quarter million of women were 
to die in far-off lands to make the world safe for 
democracy. One small group, however, chose to shut 
their ears to this cryptic little sentence of their leaders, 
a group which was even then engaged in preparing for 
a raid on the war-driven economy which was to net it 
the highest profits in history. 

During the period between World' War I and LL 
monopoly power in the IT. S. grew by leaps and bounds, 
the larger industrial and business concerns steadily and 
ruthlessly absorbing the smaller. The process speeded 
up in I hie war and in 1945. the mergers and acquisitions 
were higher than at any other time and just during the 
period when the Federal authorities seemed to be 
making a determined war on Imonopolicies and the 
public was being lulled into a false calm that actually 
monopoly is on the march. 

The monopoly trusts have been active in many 
fields, above all in a campaign to control labour 
through concentration of economic powers and restrict 
its rights. To some extent the American taxation 
system is also responsible for this, for the burden falls 
too heavily on those least able to pay. But one wartime 
device in taxation has actually helped monopoly 
enhance its economic and political power and inci¬ 
dentally subsidise strikes by compensating them. Under 
this every Corporation has been given a post-war 
reserve equal to the total amount of normal taxes end 
excess-profits taxes, out of which the U.8. Treasury 
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compensates Corporations at the rate of 81 cents on 
every dollar of decreased income and 81 cents on every 
dollar of Joss. The General Motors claimed $ 34 , 415,207 
for 1945 profit losses and $52,864,000 to cover strrke 
losses. Similarly, General Electric figured the strike- 
loss compensation at $10 million, the United Electrical 
Radio fixed its figure at $79 million. During the war 
period of 1942-45. average annual corporate profits were 
approximately $23 billion or more than four times the 
average of pre-war years, and even with the deduction 
Of taxes, the annual average was more than 9 billion 
or two and a half times the pre-war average. 

Now let us look up on the other picture, for it is 
Presumed that the American worker in asking for a 
rise is demanding more money for the same work. The 
cost of living went up 24 per cent from 1941 and 12 
to 15 per cent from October 1942, when wage stabilisa¬ 
tion came into force. As compared with this, weekly 
wages have gone up on 6-1 per cent since October, 1942. 
In fact they have not kept pace with the official cost ot 
living which of course falls short of the actual living 
costs. As a matter of fact, the weekly cheques have 
been steadily decreasing in amount, due to the reduc¬ 
tion in hourly pay and weekly hours. The average fall 
by even the beginning of the year was 18-1 per cent. 
Nor is this the complete picture. For while the work¬ 
man’s basic wage has been frozen on the 1941 basis, 
actually the output per man hour has steadily risen, 

• and it is estimated that I he increase from 1935 to 1945 
would be around 50 per cent. What the average public 
does not realise is that while prices are inter-related to 
costs of living, the basis that determines prices is not 
the simple one of demand and supply. For prices when 
controlled and dictated by monopolieies are always 
higher, for production is controlled and usual!ly res¬ 
tricted to keep the prices soaring, Higher prices mean 
constant demand from workers for higher wages, while 
they mean higher profits for the privileged few and am 
undue sharpening of the contrast between Labour and 
Capital, to force the workers out on strike and then 
fight to cow them down. 

During the war Labour was pledged not to strike 
in spite of long hours of intensive work, often under 
indifferent working conditions and inadequate housing. 
At the same time, corporate profits soared as never 
before. Not so the wages. If the take-home wages tosc, 
it was mainly because of overtime and special duties. 
Consequently when war production stopped, pay was 
reduced about 1/3 by cessation of overtime and down¬ 
grading, but the living costs continued upward. Four 
days after V-J Day, President TrUman announced the 
national reconversion wage-price policy ; free collective 
bargaining to be restored ; wage increases up to the ' 
point of price-increase. At the same time, the Board ot 
Governors of the Federal Reserve system published 
their brochure on Post-war Economic study. Jobs 
Production., (end Living Standards, in which they 
stated': 

“We shall have an opportunity of living better 
than we ever have in the past, but only if we so 
manage our economy as to provide markets for a much 
larger total product than we have ever had in, peace 
time. Purchases of all classes of goods could ^MKl, 
should expand greatly, A rise of 40 or 50 per* dent 
afedve pre-war levels in consumption goods will be 
possible and necessary . . . if there is to . be * 
ttidrket for the goods and services that will be pWriu 


duced ii employment is to be maintained*, thq* 
nation's income must not be permitted to decline 
materially." 

About the same time, the United Automobile 
workers filed with the employers a demand for a 
30 per cent increase in hourly wage rates to make up 
for the loss in take-home pay and the demand was in 
line with the national wage policy—the necessity to- 
maintain the purchasing power of the people, for the 
alternative would be products piling up as surpluses, *• 
decline in production and a consequent sharp rise in- 
unemployment. The Company’s ability to pay seemed, 
irrefutable, what with the huge reserves built out of : the 
fat war-profils, certain market for capacity* production 
due to the lack of cars together with the lower unit 
costs of a volume 50 per cent, above pre-war days. But 
the workers were eventually able to get gnly half their 
demand conceded and that after, a three-month strike. 
Thus it went from industry to industry, worker*" to 
workers. This is what happened to the average worker 
and his family. A steel worker earning $50*85 for work¬ 
ing avoUDd 48 hours, actually received $45*92 .after 
deducting the taxes. Of thiB 45 per cent was spent on 
food, averaging about 30 cents (25 cents is the minimum 
for the poorest meal) ; 32*60 a month for house-rent, 
heat, utilities, etc. The Research Committee in Social 
Economies of the University of California lays down 
$59*15 (excluding taxes) as the minimum* for a family 
of four. Whereas here was a worker who may be 
counted among those who may be making good wages, 
whoso income fell short of that barn minimum even 
during the peak days. When V-J day came however, 
and the industry began to swing back to 40-hour-week, 
the workman made only $39*20, sometimes even less, a 
week. Between 1935-39 when the industry operated at. 
59 per rent of capacity, it imadc a profit after taxes, 
of $115,000,000. During the war when production 
reached 90 per cent and even above, profits became 
trememdous. In addition, Government permitted war 
emergency facilities to be written off in five years or 
by the end of the war. This meant that tjie Companies 
charged an extremely high rate of amortization in high 
tax years and now face a future of relatively* low taxes 
—from 8*6 per cent to 38 per cent—with income that 
would normally be spent for amortization freed from 
profits. Bethlehem Steel, for instance, wrote off $44' 
imfillions in amortization, thus converting a profit of $23 
millions into a loss. And because it showed a loss, 
Bethlehem got a tax refund of $35 millions. Yet Steel 
drove its workers to strike for a paltry rise of 18$ cents 
an hour 1 . 

The Maritime workers put on a big show, the big¬ 
gest Maritime strike in U.S. history, ‘tying up 1500 1 
ships and keeping half a million men idle,' The 
Mariners’ case was that they now earned $60 a mouth 
less than they did in wartime, some as little as $127-50’ 
a month for a 56-hour, seven-day week—the Steward* 
working 88 hours a week, whereas Jhe War Labour 
Board laid down in 1945 a normal salary of $145. The :. 
Union point# to. the gigantic fleecing of the pufeji* 
treasury by the trhip-owners, which has become sucb’ a 
national scandal, as to eall for a congressional enquiry, 
to the eseewhns; insurance collected by the operator* on : 
“rust vbiinfcrta” {rotten ships) sunk at sea not to gpeik 
of’ profit*. made on trade ■ 

was *> per cent. TI«£ :: w»m 4(^V,' 
dbmaid w« a flat increase of 22 cent 
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tiring up to 36 for the skilled, a forty-hour week and 
“overtime wage over 8 hours. 

The most sensational was the railway strike, not 
because it was more disturbing than the telegraph and 
telephone, but more so because of the sequel it led to 
in President Truman’s dramatic appeal to the Congress 
to penalise labour when it struck. As a matlcr of fact, 
the demands of the Railway workers regarding condi¬ 
tions of work had bean approved by the Fact-Finding 
Government Board, and the workers had also agreed 
to the" recommendation of the Board to refer the other 
demands to arbitration. It was the employers who had 
refused but the workers had got the whacking. In the 
words of the American Journal Nation : 

“Truman achieved wliat. one would have thought 
cmight only be accomplished by war, natural catas¬ 
trophe, or*polilical genius of an inconceivable order 
—blandly proposed a scheme that might eas'ly have 
made this country a corporate state. With n heed- 
lessuess and irresponsibility smacking of a panicky 
hysteria and incredible in one so highly placed in 
office, he stormed down to the Congress to uncere¬ 
moniously get a bill through empowering the Presi¬ 
dent to proclaim a national emergency, give both 
parties 48 hours to end the deadlock, order labour 
dealers to send the men buck to work. Failure to 
comply would result, in seizure of industries by the 
executive and the fixing of wages and conditions 
of work by it. Tip to $5000 in fines, a ye.arV im¬ 
prisonment, or both, for workeis who failed to go 
back, loss of jobs immediately together with all the 
seniority rights, and if Lhev bulked us 'long as 21 
hours, (Roy were to be drafted into the army and 
sent back to serve on $50 a month or face, a court 


martial. As our Senator posed it, the President 
acquired the right to send a striker to his death 
before a firing squad.*’ 

Labour called it a Slave Bill. It brought pouring 
into the President’s lap, on an average 3,000 telegrams 
of protest a day—a total of 38,000 telegrams. The 
letters made too big a mountainous pile to be even 
handled. 

Now has come the coal-miners” strike which inci¬ 
dentally but nevertheless fatally Blows down numerous 
other industries dependent on regular coal supply. A 
few weeks ago on a single day there were as many as 
40 strikes on in the city of New York alone. The most 
serious was that of 1,200 truck drivers with 1,500 drivers 
from neighbouring states striking in sympathy, blocking 
the thousands of trucks—average 5,000 a day—that 
rumble into the city with food and other essential 
supplies, renderiug 70,000 warehouse men idle ; some 
industries air-braked to a creep, food-efaelves in stores 
grew empty, while warehouses glutted with irremove- 
able goods. The most vital factor in the cause of 
strikes is the sense of insecurity which overhangs the 
labour-world, that the lower, the more uncertain the 
wages, the worse the conditions of living and working, 
the greater the susceptibility to fears and the one 
undermining force is insecurity. Fear of loss of work, 
of illness, of accident—all make for instability. Eco¬ 
nomic security through social security laws, proper and 
adequate housing, national systetn. of health insurance 
have to go side by side with a living wage if labour 
is to lne in a normal psychological frame of mind and 
noi get, desperate. For it must be remembered that 
workers do not take risk'- with strikes unless they are 
in :• desperate mood. 
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THE GREAT CHALLENGE* 

By TARAKNATH DAS, ph.o. 


I 

This is a book about the politics of the World War U 
and the coming peace by Mr. Louis Fischer, the distin¬ 
guished author of Soviets in World Affairs (2 Vols.), 
Empire, Men in Politics, etc. Mr. Fischer is by far the 
most outstanding ot American publicists who cherish 
ideals of democracy and world peace with justice and 
liberty for all without distinction of race, creed and 
color. He has written a dozen worthwhile books on 
world affairs and hundreds of serious articles end yet 
this volume under review —The Great Challenge —may 
be regarded es the most timely book of great value, 
full of facts—some of them not revealed before—on 
various and momentous international problems concern, 
ing the British Empire, Western Europe, Soviet Russia 
end tor. puppet States, the Near East, India, the Far 
, East, the United States of America end problems ot 
world peace and world government. In discussing these 
ratifies Mr. Fischer does not hedge around vital issues 
the togrt of the questions and pronounce 
;$£§, which. ftre direct, vigorous, conclusive and 
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challenging. He gives more facts than opinions based 
upon hearsay information and thus for students ol 
world affairs as well as laymen this book is valuable 
and vital to understanding the present trend of world 
politics and future development—Peace or War. While 
recommending the work, the reviewer feels that those 
who will not agree with Mr. Fischer’s points of view on 
various subjects, will find the work as of absorbing 
interest. Mr. Fischer's style is simple, d : rect, vigorous 
and at times dramatic, breathing strong conviction. 

The Great Challenge is this : In view of the recent 
experience and the existing crisis what should be done 
to save democracies from the spread of totalitarianism. 
This question cannot be ignored by any one who has 
interest in human freedom. 

II 

Allied historians and those who conducted Nurem¬ 
berg trial, because the Nazis ' started the aggressive 
World War II, 'ha ve not taken into aocouni the part 
played by Soviet Russia in bringing about the War. In 
fact when von Ribbentrop and others wanted to have 
the secret agreement between Germany and Soviet 
Russia ex&minrtt by the court, Sbviet Russian autho- 
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ritiee objected to the procedure and thus the issue oi 
Soviet Russia’s part in bringing about the war was not 
discussed. In view of this situation, it may be ot 
interest to note what Mr. Fischer, who cannot be classed 
as pro-Nazi, has to say on the subject.: 

“The second World War flawed from the Soviet- 
Nazi pact. (Italics are mine). But it is inaccurate to 
say that Russia expected a major war. Moscow 
anticipated that the Soviet-Nazi pact would induce 
England and France to do a “Munich” on Poland 
and refrain from fighting. The Bolshevilcs knew that, 
failing such an Anglo-French surrender of Poland, 
Hitler would invade Poland, crush Poland, and 
divide Poland with Russia, Thereupon, Stalin 
reasoned, the British and French governments would 
conclude a reluctant peace with Germany. In the 
resulting hostility between the West and Germany, 
Russia would find safety. This is why Stalin con¬ 
cluded the pact with Hitler.” (Page 23). 

“The Soviet Government saw no sense in n war 
against Hitler. The Moscow Izvestia, the official 
organ of the Soviet Government, on October 8, 1938, 
wrote : ‘To start, a war in order to destroy Hitlerism 
is to commit a criminal folly in politics.’ Foreign 
Commissar Molotov therefore called France and 
England ‘aggressors.’ 

‘‘Russia (like Germany) tried to end the. war 
after the conquest, of Poland. Stalin charged in the 
Pravda of November 30, 1940, that ‘the rul’ng classes 
of England and France rudely declined Germany’s 
peace proposals as well as the attempts of the Soviet 
Union to attain the earliest termination of the 
war’.” (Page 23). 

It may be pointed out that. Mr. Fischer makes it 
dear that President Roosevelt felt that a Russo-German 
Pact would be ultimately disastrous for Russia and the 
world : As early os July 18, 1930, President Roosevelt 
warned Stnim through Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
and Russian Ambassador Oumansky that "if his 
(Stalin’s) government joined up.with Hitler, it was 
certain as night followed the day that as soon as Hitler 
conquered France ho would turn on Russia, aaid it 
would be Soviet’s turn next-.” (Page 22). 

Stalin had believed to the end that Hitler would 
remain loyal to the Soviet-Nazi Pact and try to crush 
the British Empire. That is why Stalin persisted > n 
appeasing Hitler. Instead. Hitler was iloyal to Mien 
Kampf and to the ideas of Hess and tried to crush 
Russia. (Page 36). 

Tin; author has explained two-fold masons Iot 
H itler's attack on Soviet Russia. The first was : When 
Hitler realised that Great Britain would not make 
peace and it was found that it would not be easy for 
Germany to conquer Britain aided by America, he 
wanted to weaken it’ not destroy Soviet before the 
latter became too strong to challenge Nazi/German.V, 
possibly in co-operation with thje Western Powers. 
Furthermore in spite of the partition of Poland between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia and in spite of German 
concessions to Soviet Russia at Baltic States and 
Rumania, there existed conflicting interests between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, Mr. Fischer gives 
the German version of Hitiler-Molotov interviews of 
January 22, 1941 (page 31) which indicates conclusively 
the existence of sharp difference between Na» Germany 
and Soviet Russia regarding Russian expans’on in 
Roumsnia, Finland, Bulgaria and control of the Bal'd** , 


nelles. In view of what has happened to these regions,, 
German version seelme to be correct. In this connection' 
it may be said that Molotov made very clear RussWe 
intentions against Turkey : , 

“Molotov’s fourth question : Soviet Ytussia; re¬ 
quires free passage through the Dardanelles under 
all circumstances, and for her protection Also 
demands occupation of a number of important bases 
on the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Was Germany 
in agreement with this or not ? 

“My (Hitler’s) answer : Germany was prepared 
at all times to agree to alteration of the Statutes of 
Montreux in favor of the Black Soa States. Germany 
was not prepared to agree to Russia taking posses¬ 
sion of bases on the straits.” (P. 31). 

One may easily conceive that the . question of 
Russian demauds, regarding the Dardanelles known to 
Hitler was passed along to the Turkish Government, 
which demanded security from Soviet Government and 
refused to declare war against Germany in spite of all 
pressure from Russia and it is also conceivable that 
Turkey was supported in her stand against Soviet 
Russia during the war by Anglo-French-Americaa 
Powers as it is today. 

IH 

Regarding American involvement in the World 
War li, Mr. Fischer has no illusion and he rightly 
points out that long before the Pearl Harbor tragedy 
America was in it. lie writes ; 

“The United States was at war Before Pearl 
Harbor, not officially but in fact. On September 3, 
1940, the first anniversary of the war in Europe, 
President Roosevelt announced sin agreement with 
Ohuichil! whereby the United Stales gave Britain 
fifty ‘over-age’ destroyers and Britiria gave the 
United States military and naval bases in the 
Atlantic. If the destroyers were too old why did the 
British want them ? They were in faet good mar-, 
ships and performed well throughout, the wai. On 
March 11, 1941, the President signed the Lend-Lease 
Act whereby billions of dollars' worth of arms*were 
given to nations fighting the Axis. The moment 
Hitler or Mussolini invaded yet another country 
Lend-Lease were extended to it. On April h, 1941, 
the United States took over the protection of Danish 
Greenland. On July 7, 1941, the United States joined 
England in the occupation of Iceland and undertook 
,lo ‘supplement’ and ‘replace’ British troops stationed • 
there. In 1041, the American Navy was conveying 
ships in the Atlantic and actively co-operating With 
the British in hunting down Nazi submarines. 
American diplomacy, too, worked against Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Repeatedly, for instance, the State 
Department warned the Petain regime at Vichy 
against letting Hitler use the French Sect. Step* 
were taken, in Lat'n America to frustrate this Axis 
militarily , and. commercially. In innumerable dedlair* 
afcione, Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, and leasSr • 
officials showed their unneutral anti-Asia flyoa* 
pathiea. ' 

. ’."Meay months before Pearl Harbor, the’DnHWt 
State* military authorities had prepared.* 4a4aAH&'‘ 
practiffil.and far-flung and' 

JpMfctitft -participation ''in' the ’ 
powers ■ ’’ (P. 17). 
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.The so-called isolationists opposed those moves but 
the internationalists supported them, because as Mr. 
Wendell Wilkie in one of his articles wrote : “The pro¬ 
blem that faces the United States ... is the survival 
of democratic institutions, of a way of life that means 
more to us than anything else? in the world ... We 
are helping Britain because the fight she is putting up 
is greatly to our advantage. Hitlers totalitarian slave 
system is automatically and irrevocably against free¬ 
dom.” (P. 21). 

But how did the Pearl Haibor attack come ? Mr. 
Fischer gives the following interesting statement oi 

fable: 

“TKo Russo-Japanese treaty (non-aggression 
pact) of April, 1941, and Hitler’s invasion of Russia 
in June 1941, ended the danger of any Soviet action 
in the Fiur East. This paved the way for Japan’s 
big drive in December, 1941.’’ (Page 82). 

‘ During 1939, 1940, and 1941. diplomatic relatione 
between the United States and Japan had steadily 
.deteriorated. On July 10. 1939, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull told the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington that America d'd not want to see all oi 
China and the Pacific islands 'Mancluinamzed.' 
Simultaneously, 4he United States started putting 
economic pleasure on Japan, and the bulk oi 
American Navy was transferred to the Pacific. In 
August, 1940, the export to Japan of American 
aviation gasoline and most types of machine tools, 
and the next month the export of iron and steel 
scrap, were prohibited. On July 26, 1941, President 
Roosevelt, issued an executive order freezing Japanese 
assets ii> the United States. Two days earlier the 
President had asked Japan to respect the neutrality 
of French Indo-Chinn ; Nipponese forces neverthe¬ 
less continued to occupy that wealthy colony. On 
August 17. 1941. straight from his Atlantic Charter 
meeting with Churchill, Ihe President handed the 
Japanese Ambassador a note which declared that it 
Japan continued her policy of ‘military domination 
„ by force jjr threat of neighboring countries.' the 
United States ‘will be compelled to take immediately 
any and nil steps deemed necessary towards safeguard¬ 
ing the legitimate rights and interests of the United 
States . . .’ This was probably the crucial date . . . 
President Roosevelt hoped by negotiation to stop 
aggress’on. This was laudable. But in view ol 
America’s naval and military weakness at the time, 
Mr. Roosevelt overplayed his diplomatic hand. 
History must decide, however, whether it, was worth 
the price of Pearl Haibor to get the United States 
into war a few months earlier . . . Convinced by 
the negotiations in Washington in the summer of 
1941, that our entry into the war was inevitable. 
Tokyo wished to mark that entry with a major 
United States disaster. Hence Pearl Haibor.” 
fPp. 82-84K 


IV 

Mr. Fiacher has devoted nearly 60 pages ip discuss¬ 
ing various phases of the Indian Problem. In the 
chapter ^Roosevelt, Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek" he 
makes* very valuable contribution respecting the 
attiftrdn of these men on .the Indian question. It is a 
fashfeja* tttnbnf certain Indian politicians and Indian 
. ... . *•- w h©,betrayed Indian nationalists during 
. w naRonalist China and specially General 
Taecirt and enemy of democracy; 


but Mr. Fischer discloses that, during the dark days of 
August 1942, it was Chiang Kai-shek alone who 
repeatedly urged President Roosevelt to induce Chur¬ 
chill to grant freedom to India. It may be worthwhile 
to quote a certain part of General Cluung’s cables to 
Roosevelt during July 1942 : 

“The Indian situation has reached an extremely 
intense aud critical stage. Its development in fact 
constitutes the most important factor m dutemiining 
the outcome of the United Nations war, and espe¬ 
cially the wur in the East . . . Your country is the 
leader m this war of right against might and Your 
Excellency’s news have always received serious 
attention in Britain. Furthermore, for a long time 
the Indian people have been expecting the United 
States to come out and take a stand on the side of 
Justice and Equality. . . . The wisest and most 
enlightened policy for Britain to pursue would be 
to restore to India her complete freedom. . . . The 
War Aims of the United Nations and our common 
interests make it impossible for ime to remain s’lent. 
Ancit nt Chinese proverb says : ‘Good medicine, 
though bitter, cures onus lllncas ; words of sincere 
advice, though unp'eaaant, guide one’s conduct.’ I 
- sincerely hope that Britain will magnanimously and 
resolutely accept my words of disinterested advice 
however unpleasant they may be . . .” (Pp. 161-162). 

Mr. Roosevelt sympathised with Chiang's views. 
But lie could not induce “his friend Winston’’ to agree 
to the. idea. In fad Mr. Churchill, when directly 
approached by Chiang Kai-shek for Indian freedom, 
threatened breaking off Anglo-Chinese Alliance. (P. 163). 
When this news spread among certain diplomats the 
late President of the Philippines Manuel Quezon in 
September, 1942, at Hotel Shoreham told Mr. Fischer : 
“If A in cry, British Secretary of State for India, had 
said that to my envoy, end if Imine. were a nation of 
four hundred million instead of fifteen, I would have 
replied : All right, the alliance has lost all value to me. 
And I would have negotiated with the Japs." (P, 107). 

Those who think of Asian freedom and Asiatic 
solidarity may well ponder over what happened in 
Washington in 1912, regarding Indian freedom. Those 
who talk about Soviet Russia’s sympathy for Indian 
freedom, should also not forget that Churchill received 
Russian support because Molotov agreed with Churchill 
that India was Britain’s private affair. 

It may not be out of place to mention that Mr. 
Fischer gives the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to- 
Mr. Rooscvt It and it contains the following passage : 

“The policy of the Indian National Congress, 
largely guided by me, has been one of noa- 
embarrassrnc nt to Britain, consistently with the 
honorable working of the Congress, admittedly the 
largest political organization of the longest stun ding 
in India. The British policy as exposed by the. Cripps 
miss'cm and rejected by almost all parties has 
opened our eyes and has driven me to the proposal 
I have made. I hold that the full acceptance of my 
proposal and that alone can put the Allied cause on 
an unassailable basis. I venture to think that, the 
Allied declaration that, Ihe Allies are fighting to 
make the world safe for freedom of individual and 
democracy sounds hollow so long as India, and for 
that matter Africa, are exploited by Great Britain, 
and America has the Negro problem in her own 
home. But in order to avoid ail complications in 
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my proposal I have confined myeelf to India. If 
India become! free, the rest will follow, if it does 
not happen simultaneously. 

“In order to make my proposal fool-proof I 
have suggested that if the Allies th'nk it necessary 
they may keep their troops, at their own expense, 
in India, not for keeping internal order but, for 
preventing Japanese -aggression and defending 
China. So far as India is concerned she must become 
free even as America and Great Britain) are. The 
Allied troops will remain in India during the war 
under treaty with the free Indian government that 
may be formed by the people of India without any 
outside interference, direct or indirect. It is on be¬ 
half of this proposal I write this to enlist your 
active sympathy. ...” (Pp. 108-69). 

Mr. Gandhi could not secure Mr. Roosevelt’s active 
sympathy ; but in due course China end the United 
States are the two nations which have recognised 
India's sovereign status by establishing respective 
embassies in New Delhi. This is symbolic and most 
far-reaching gesture of friendship. 


In view of the recent developments of Soviet 
Russian policies in Hie Far East, it will be of interest 
to note what Mr. FischeT had to say to Mr. Sumner 
Welles, the then Under Secretary of State for the 
United States on February 11, 1941 : 

“Russia’s objective in the Far East is the 
weakening of Japan and domination of Chinn . . . 
Moscow hopes first to control the Chinese Com¬ 
munist provinces near the Soviet Union but 1 hat 
does not preclude Russian influence in other parts 
of China.” (P. 41). 

This policy remains effective today. 

In 1941 Moscow’s purpose in the Far East was to 
involve Japan in a war with U. S. A. so that Japan 
would be weakened ; &nd to encourage Japan to attack 
U. S. A. Stalin made a Non-aggression Pact with 
Japan. (P. 45). 

VI 

Mr. Fischer is an expert on Soviet Russia and his 
Study of Soviet, Russia's interna! and external policies 
will be of very great interest to all students of world 
affairs. In a chapter entitled “Laskiology,” Mr. Fischer 
tmakes critical examination of 1 he* position of men like 
Professor Harold Laski, who has in one of his books, 
declared “the Russian idea as the world-saving faith 
destined to replace Christianity.” 

Any ODe believing in democracy cannot defend 
Soviet Russian totalitarianism. Mr. Fischer, who was 
.one of the ardent supporters of the Russian Revolution, 
denounces Soviet Russian totalitarianism. Ho asksyihe 
question, "Why did I change my attitude toward/the 
•Soviet Union ?” and gives the following answer : 

“I changed because Russo changed. There were, 
no personal, private or professional reasons for toy 
dissent. I was reacting against new policies and pew 
conditions in Stalin’s Russia. I was reacting against 
nationalism, the inhuman purges, the mounting in¬ 
equality, the new aristocracy, the growing cynicism 
(the Soviet-Naai pact was only one of its products), 
and the personal dictatorship with all Its con¬ 
comitant evils. My opposition to the present Soviet 
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Government is a response to its nationalistic, 
imperialistic, undemocratic policies. Especially do I 
decry the new Russian nationalism . . . Criticism 
is democracy. Democrats who urge a moratorium on 
criticism- of Soviet government are serving the cause 
of dictatorship . . . The Soviet regime is civilised 
in relation to all races and uncivilised in relation to 
all persons, because there is no personal freedom in 
Soviet Russia.” 

What is the exact situation regarding the racial 
minorities in Soviet Russia ? 

4 Technically, the republics of national minorities, 
the Georgians, the Ukranians and other constituent 
republics of Ihe Soviet Union federation, have a 
right to secede if they wish. In fact they would not 
be permitted to do so. Technically, they have polir 
tical and economic autonomy ; actually their orders 
from Moscow. Since 1941, in fact Moscow fuu sup¬ 
pressed several national republics and deprived their 
peoples oj autonomy. This was done without offitMl 
announcement (it ordy became blown when the list 
oj electoral districts ajrpearcd). . . . Moscow , has 
tried to repress the grovm'g nationalism of some 
minorities, notably of the Tartars and other non- 
Slavs . . . The Armenian race in the Soviet Union 
has freedom. But no Soviet Armenian has personal 
freedom. Nor has an Uzbeck, Vkranian or Tadjik. 
In that they are all equal. . . . The Soviet regime is 
civilized in relation to all races and uncivilized tn 
rclatson to all persons." (Pp. 214-215). 

Those who have a double standard of international 
morality regarding totalitarianism—one favoring Soviet 
Russia and the other condemning Franco etc.,—will be 
interested in what Mr. Fischer has to say in answer to 
their flimsy arguments : 

■*Tlie justification of ruthless dictatorship on 
the ground that brings jobs for all and the chance 
of better living conditions for masses transcends 
Russia ; it has become a world issue, perhaps the 
biggest issue facing modern iman. If dictatorship is 
the road to plenty and security—Russia’s experience' 
has not proved that it is, but propagandists 
nevertheless assert it—then a billion and a , half 
persons In Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin America, who 
have suffered from poverty for decades may be 
induced to favor the Russian way of life and Russian 
expansion. If Russia is the guarantee of peace— 
Russia’s aggressions do not prove it but it is loudly 
affirmed by the naive, the ignorant, and the sinister 
—than wliy not scrap democracy and adopt Stalinism 
everywhere ? . . (P. 222). 

VH 

» 

The chapters on “Stalin” and “Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin Make Peace'’ will be of special interest to all 
student* of world politics, because Mr. Fischer has 
much to say about Soviet Russian nationalism and 
imperialism. It was the fear of a possible separate peace 
with Germany by Soviet Russia always haunted 
Church iff and Roosevelt and thus at Casablanca, 
Teheran and Yalta they appeased Stalin. According to 
Mr. Fischer, this policy of appeasement on the part 
of Anglo-American statesmen was not neoemary aafl 
aimiiteia. This appeasement .has created 
appetite for. Soviet Russian expansion fend 
' ‘wjtesMto ini ' • vrorld politic*, threatening. 
dmae. ' ' \ . . .-0. 4 
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‘“The. American and British governments were 
worried about Stalin’s loyalty to the Bag Three 
" coalitiqp. This carefully-concealed sentiment domi¬ 
nated American and British diplomacy at Teheran 
in December, 1943. It created a perfect situation for 
Stalin. ^Behind each request he had for Polish terri¬ 
tory or for other advantages was the unspoken 
threat that in case of rebuff he had an alternative : 
an agreement with a Hitler-lees Germany.” (P. 246). 

“As soon as Russia started winning battles in 
1943, tbe possibility of a separate Soviet-German 
peace loomed ; Stalin could consequently dictate 
.terms to England and America at Teheran. Sti'l 
•later, the Red Army moved into Eastern and Cen¬ 
tral Europe, and the Kremlin began imposing itsell 
on small countries. That inaugurated a new phase 
in the relations within the Big Three. To curb 
unilateralism and more Soviet expansion, tbe United 
States ana Great Britain again saw themselves com¬ 
pelled to compromise with the Soviet Government 
by yielding to most of Russia's wishes at Yalta.” 
(P. 247). 

, "The chances of a separate Russo-German peace 
were so small, and (he Anglo-American cards were 
so strong (Lend-Lease, growing military powers, 
etc.) that the least one can say is that Roosevelt 
and ClmrchilJ di„d not have to surrender as abjectly 
to Stalin as they did in Teheran and Yalta. There 
was even leas reason for surrender at Potsdam an 
August, 1945, when Germany had fallen and Japan 
was about to reel under two Ajmerican atomic bombs. 
The Americau and British negotiators displayed 
less skill than Stalin.” (P. 249). 

VIII 

The Jewish question is a vital factor in world 
politics of today and thus Mr. Fischer has also dis¬ 
cussed this issue very briefly. Mr. Fischer is au inter¬ 
nationalist and thus he thinks Zionism, Jewish national-, 
ism, is .not desirable and Arab nationalism and Jewish 
natiotfaiiam in Palestine cannot effectively collaborate 
which should be the means of solution of the Jewish 
.question. The Jews have been so persecuted and made 
homelesq ; and anti-Semitism of the West has made 
the Jews conscious of the necessity of having a Jewish 
homeland. “Persons who were anti-Zionists a few years 
ago not, uncommonly class themselves as non-Zionists, 
or even as Zionists today. They may still object to 
political Zionism. Thiy cannot deny the necessity of a 
nets home for homeless, unhappy Jews.” (P, 153). 

The Jews have, according to the reviewer’s judg¬ 
ment, the right to make Palestine their homeland, 
in spite of Moslem majority at the present, time. 
Palestine ifi the Jews’ homeland in the samae sense as the 
Punjab is tbfe homeland of the Hindus since the days 
of the .Vedas, Moslem conquest of the Punjab and the 
growth of; Moslem population in that region does not 
justify any claim on the part of anyone t.o regard the 
Punjab Os the land of the Moslems, similarly the Jews 
have the eternal right to re-establish thcmee'vcs in thoir 
ancient homeland to save their very existence and at, 
the same time to aid the cause of development of the 
whole of the Near East. 

; . IX 

the future of the world and dethocracies ? 

. l^ber/feels-.that, ultimately, if civilisation is 

should be; a World Govemntent, 

*?«:,• $be.. second World War was to have any 
;.Y' a. beat .civil war, a war 


against slavery, a war to establish one world in¬ 
divisible, with liberty and justice to all. A war to 
give one nation another’s territory or oil-field or 
market is a supreme and senseless crime.” (P. 11). 

Mr. Fischer, as early as June, 1940. has been 
advocating for an European Federation, and this idea 
is a step towards World Federation : 

“Europe must be organised into a federation, 
federation is the negation of econofacwc nationalism 
and narrow political nationalism. History has 
demonstrated that the only protection of nationa¬ 
lise in internationalism. There is no individual 
security for man or country.” (Page 16). , 

Mr. Fischer recognises the fact, that Soviet Russian 
expansionist policy is a serious obstacle to develop¬ 
ment of World Government : 

“When Russia reaches out to China, the 
Mediterranean, North Africa, Trieste, Greece, and 
through her Communist parties, into every capitalist 
country, she is moved not only by imperialistic 
arrogance but by ideological confidence. The major 
Soviet offensive is inspired by the defenselessness 
of weak countries and the appeasement psychology 
of large countries, but above all by the unrest and 
discontent within countries, including the unrest and 
discontent within the Soviet. Union.” (p. 334). 

Tire remedy lies in Anglo-American leadership 
towards the needed change in world affairs leading to 
World Federation based on Justice and Liberty for all: 

“The British Labor Government’s plans for in¬ 
dependence of Asiatic colonies worry Moscow much 
more than Churchill’s Anglo-American entente. Let 
the Western powers shift tlnir support from the 
feudal landlords or the Near East to the im¬ 
poverished peasantry, and Moscow will know that 
something important has happened. Let the Chinese 
Federal Government introduce a land reform and 
Stalin will say : ‘They are uniting China and driving 
me out of it.’ Let the white race give incontro¬ 
vertible evidence of a new and honorable attitude 
towards colored people, and Moscow will realize that 
it is being robbed of millions of potential political 
recruits. Let the democracies demonstrate that they 
combat anti-Semitism, and those who compare and 
judge will conclude that the democracies are anti¬ 
fascist. Let, England and America befriend the forces 
of social change in Europe, and Europe will find 
new vigor to fight Slav-Communist imperialism . . . 
These arc the kinds of weapons which can stop 
Russia s offensive against the democracies.” 
(Pp. 334-335). 

Mr. Fischer is opposed to “appeasement of Soviet 
Russia” and at the same time he is opposed to any 
policy of ‘ fight Russia now.” But- he advocates : "Block 
Russia's territorial expansion by an effective inter¬ 
national organization and block Russia’s ideological 
expansion by increasing tbe contentment and cohesion 
of the countries in her path.” (P. 335). 

Mr. Fischei’s study will not, receive approval of 
Communists and Imperialists ; but, it is the conviction 
of the reviewer that the book should be studied by 
all who are genuinely interested in world affairs and 
world peace. 

New York University, 

November 25, 1946 
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If one turns over the pages of a Historical Atlas, it soon 
becomes apparent that the general tendency with the 
passage of centuries has been for larger political units 
to emerge in place of a mosaic of small units. This is 
true whether one considers the process of German and 
Italian unification, the rise oi the Hapsburg and Otto¬ 
man empires, or the gradual building up of large 
empires like the British and Russian imperial systems. 
Of course, there has been the reverse process ; the 
great steppe-land empires like that of Jengiz Khan have 
integrated huge areas and crumbled away m a relatively 
Abort time, but nevertheless the general thesis holds 
true that political units have tended to heroine larger. 
Very broadly the emergence of larger political units 
has corresponded with the improvement in communica¬ 
tions and the change in economy from a local to an 
international basis. The development of China or the 
integration of India into one major unit exhibit the 
same tendencies. Unity may be imposed on an area by 
an outside power (as Britain did in India, and the 
Soviet is now doing in eastern Europe) or it can arise 
from internal causes, usually the result of dynastic 
union or from the work of some outstanding personality. 

There has been a considerable measure of in¬ 
evitability about forming larger units in the modem 
world ; daily the world becomes more closely knit 
owing to the improvement of transport facilities, and 
each year sees a greater economic interdependence 
between the continents. But the centrifugal forces, 
having their roots m improved transport and closer 
economic relationships, are challenged in the present 
■century by forces that are centripetal. The (main factor 
in the modem world that makes for political disinte- 
rgration is nationalism, and although it is undoubtedly 
a strong unifying force in the area where the members 
of the national group live, it is a factor that delays 
the transition to the international stage of world 
relationships. 

The whole process and conflicting tendencies can 
well be illustrated by a brief review of events in Eastern 
and Central Europe during the course of the present 
century. The larger unit versus the carving up process 
is clearly to be seen in Austria-Hungary. Before 1914 
this multinational empire was governed by the Austrians 
and Hungarians (it was called the 'dual empire'), but 
economically it formed a single unit. Within the empire, 
"the Austrians and Hungarians supplied the ruling 
classes, but numerically these two groups were smaller 
than the numbers' of the subject nationalities ; these 
included Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthencs. Italians, Rumans, 
•Croats, Poles, etc. In the course of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the new force of nationalism 1 began to make its 
influence felt, and some elements started to agitate Jm 
a greater measure of independence from Austrian *#1 
Hungarian rale. Some wanted a federal status within 
the empire, but towards 1914, considerable element* 
believed that only complete independence and separate 
statehood would suffice. The defeat of the Centra) 

. i’Pdwere in the first World War enabled them to achieve 
jCtois, and the Austro-Hungarian empire wa* dis- 
;;‘Integrated on. a nationality basis. President WTlabn’e 
self-determination was conceived with high 
‘‘ i#inffi 0 T • and noble motives ; its philosophic premie® 


was simple. If millions of people are forged to live 
under imperial systems that take little or no account 
of their legitimate wishes and aspirations, then’ there 
must one day come a challenge to such .a situation that 
can involve the rest of the world in war. Therefore, the 
argument ran, if these nationalities in Eastern Europe, 
instead of being forced to live under German, Austro- 
Hungarian or Russian imperial control, were give® 
separate political status, and each had its own sovereign 
state, one of the major causes leading to war would ‘be 
eliminated. The peace-makers proceeded in 1919 to 
dismember the Austro-Hungarian empire, and Austria 
and Hungary were shorn of their territories not occupied 
■by their national groups. The same principle was ap¬ 
plied to Gormany, and the interred collapse of Russia 
in 1917 enabled the Baltic nationalities to set up sepa¬ 
rate states. 

As is well known, a review of the history of 
Central and Eastern Europe in the inter-war years 
indicates that self-determination did not by any means 
usher in a period of peaceful economic and cultural 
development. Within twenty years the rise of a new 
German imperialism challenged the whole framework 
of the political pattern of 1919. and the new Soviet 
imperialism in 1940 joined in a further partition of 
Poland. 

Self-determination was no panacea for the many 
problems of frontiers in Europe. When it came to be 
applied, it proved extremely difficult to delimit, frontiers 
in a region where the nationalities arp inextricably 
mixed. The distribution of nationalities in Eastern 
Europe does not permit, any easy formula like self- 
determination to bo applied. Once the claim of the 
nationalities to form separate states had been conceded, 
they began to put forward claims to territory not occu¬ 
pied by their nationals, but which they desired on 
grounds of strategy or to obtain an economic qutlet to 
the sea. In practice the principle of self-determination' 
was applied with less detachment to the ‘defeated 
powers than to the nationalises seeking either to »®t 
up new stales or recreate old ones. France tended to 
exploit the formula of self-determination in the 
interests of weakening Germany and of creatmg a 
system of French satellite powers (the Little Entente) 
in Eastern Europe. But to represent self-determination 
as an idealist philosophy employed to cloak sinister 
designs is to misrepresent the whole character of toe 
peace settlement. The frontiers in Eastern and Central 
Europe after 1919 did in fact conform (more closely to 
the wishes of the great majority of the inhabitants of 
this area than did the 1914 frontiers. But the new 
frontiers immeasurably increased toe economio difficul¬ 
ties of the Danubiaa area, and minority problems were 
present in. ell the now units. Some powers like Bulgaria 
and Hungary quite openly refused to consider toe 191$ 
frontiers as in any way final, and they immediately 
began to ‘look round for assistance in getting them 
changed. 

We may summarise the conclusions from this 
toview of Eastem Europe as follows : (1) However Ato* 
pasribnately frontiers 1 are drawn 1 in areas of kofeftd' 
b#tio«ja$W, they must'always be> 
toeJar*# /minorities on 
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tier ; (2) Self-determination leads to a fragmentation 
■vof areas and divides areas that are economically inter¬ 
dependent.'Agricultural regions which before 1914 were 
. complementary to the industrial areas found themselves 
cut off frojp fbeiv former markets owing to the now 
boundaries. Very soon these political frontiers came to 
mean serious economic barriers owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of tariffs and quotas that increasingly strangled 
previous flourishing trade relationships. The classic 
example of economic chaos owing to political dis¬ 
integration is the Danubian area, where Austria- 
Hungary was divided between seven powers. The 
multiplication of frontiers through self-determination is 
undesirable in a world where economic relationship 
ought to grow closer. Economic difficulties always have 
swift political repercuss'ons and lead to a worsening ot 
international relationships. The 1919 frontiers saw the 
triumph of the principle of nationality over the need 
for larger units. It iVas a reversal of previous trends, 
and because the whole political pattern was not. in 
accord with economic realities it was destined to fail. 

The events of Eastern and Central Europe ought 
to bb closely studied hy the present generation ; they 
have a clear lesson for countries trying to work out 
their political future. India faces roughly the same 
alternatives, whether to integrate the whole sub¬ 
continent as one political unit, or to have disintegration 
on the basis of the religious cleavage between Hindu 
and Moslem. Although the latter have areas in the 
North-West and Bengal where they are in a clear 
majority, the actual separation is far from being clear- 
cut. However carefully the frontier between the two 

- :0 


is drawn, it will leave both sides with minorities. It is 
not seriously proposed that the pernicious practice 
should be restored to of uprooting people from their 
homes in order to transfer them to solum other area in 
the interests (so-called) of achieving religious 
uniformity within tla; respective regions. Modern 
nations need to recall that, cultural progress >'s depen¬ 
dent, upon the fusion and interaction of peoples and 
culLures of different outlooks and character. Uniformity 
ought never to become an object of established policy. 
Although it is possible to demonstrate fairly success¬ 
ful ly that Pakistan can develop its areas on separate 
lines, using its own ports, and having its own industrial 
areas, the lesson of Eastern Europe is that political 
division runs counter to economic development. It, in¬ 
evitably makes for disharmony in every sphere of life. 
Tf Indians patiently and carefully study the lessons ot 
events in inter-war Europe, they will spare themselves 
decades of frustration and strife. Separation into two 
or race polit.'ea] units ought to be avoided except as a 
very last extremity. 

The ordinary people of India, as of many other 
lamb' are united in their poverty ; the task of the 
present period is to raise the standard of life by 
introducing the necessary improvements in agriculture 
and developing industrialism under proper safeguards 
Uiat it does not leave an evil legacy, and so make the 
common lot both easier and happier. Political separa¬ 
tion will only delay this essential work by diverting 
energy into unprofitable channels ; it can only bring 
frustration and chaos such n« have occurred in Eastern 
Europe. 


IMPRESSIONS OF MEERUT CONGRESS SESSION 

By R. O. BHATIA 


‘The plenary Congress Session was held in Meerut 
after 6J years of storm and stress, the previous occasion 
on which the Congress tract was in March 1940 at Raro- 
g9.rh*m Bihar under the presidentship of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Asad, a deft and successful steersman of 
the ship of India through hazards and privations. 
These yeans had seen world-shaking international 
events and many a great convulsions in India. During 
these years many a struggle—violent and non-violent— 
withm the country itself and outside were launched 
whidl had resulted in taking the caravan of freedom 
mush nearer jts goal. It can be said now after Meerut 
deliberations that the day of achieving the objective 
for which the Congress has stood up till now and 
waged many incessant struggles against overwhelming 
odds, is not far off. 

Meerut has many historic associations and is conse¬ 
crated to the memory of the national heroes who 
fought and fell in pur first struggle to throw away the 
foreign mis-ruile ie., the Mutiny of 1857. The role of 
Meerut and rt* people in the various national move- 
menloi launched by Gandhiji has been considerably 
'1ft'tf. Tjj it was here that the Khadi 
end spread to the 
' "the. ’ . fjowtaob, In this eity there also 

._ o*«te distinctions are 

M o ws* idtidb 'tor'tiw fart time 



in I he long history of Congress had, not only the 
privilege of holding a Congress Session but also, built 
up the enviable reputation of having arrived at 
decisions which arc not only important in themselves 
but. are momentous and epoch-making in character. 

This Mission promised to be a unique one in the 
annals of the Congress, from the point of view of 
pageantry and the vast multitudes expected to attend 
it. The Reception Committee had made arrangements 
for 10 lakhs of visitors. But the unprecedented and 
horrifying communal disturbances led the authorities 
to decide upon a purely business-like show, abandoning 
all the spectacular parts of it. But from this, we need 
not draw the conclusion that being devoid of glamour, 
its importance in this history of India is less. In spite 
of all these unfavourable omens and the wave of dis¬ 
appointment over the inhabitants of Meerut, it is 
encouraging to note that the session was successfully 
hold to schedule owing to the tireless efforts of the 
members of the Reception Committee. 

The highlights of the session were a stirring oration, 
moving clarification and thought-provoking speech by 
MauJ&aa Abul Kalam Asad on the resolution of cotaa- 
munal civil strife, frank disclosures of the working of 
Interim Government and the efforts of the Muslim 
League to sabotage it by Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru and 
Sardsr VaHafohbhai Patel and a sober but fluent die- 
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course by Mr. Jaiprakaah Naray&n on the necessity of 
placing a concrete picture of Swaraj before the Indian 
masses. 

The able handling of the proceedings with occa¬ 
sional flashes of sparkling wit which afforded necessary 
lighter moments reflect great credit on the new Presi¬ 
dent’s way of dealing with things. But one thing 
dearly emanates from the session that it was essentially 
a big man's show. The big leaders took so much of the 
time in the proceedings that the President had neces¬ 
sarily to pull up the other speakers not to make lengthy 
speeches in order to finish the programme in two days. 
No time was spared for the disposal of non-official 
business. 

Presidential Address 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani in his presidential remarks 
analysed the present political situation in all its 
aspects. With the freedom’s battle almost won, it was 
a true picture of the advantages and dangers that con¬ 
front India. He struck an optimistic note of courage, 
confidence and challenge. 

The presidential address, in fact, was an impassioned 
and well-reasoned appeal to the Indians not to deprive 
themselves of the benefits that 'have accrued to them 
on account of a non-violent Gandhian revolution by 
lpaving the golden principle of non-violence when its 
adoption can enable the Indians to give a new lead to 
the Orient and the world. He said : 

"But the darkness of centuries can be removed, the 
moment the light is brought in. In India, the light 
has been lit, let us keep it steadily burning and let. 
us follow its lead and ail shall yet be well with us." 

Essentially, it was a non-violent approach to all 
the questions including the prevalent communal con¬ 
flict. 

In economic affairs too, be referred to the historic 
role of the Congress in its bold advocacy of 
decentralised industry and declared : 

“If political power has a tendency to corrupt 
the holder of the power, this tendency is doubly 
increased by the combination of political and 
economic power in the same hands . . . Therefore, 
if democracy is to survive, it must discover a means 
of avoiding the concentration of economic and 
political power in the hands of e ruler or rulers. 
Even a political democracy can be a dictatorship, 
if there are no spheres of free activity left to the 
individual 


memory of those who had given their lives in the 
cause of Indian freedom and all those who had 
suffered in the struggle for freedom* and tha 
emancipation of India’s millions." 

Thus it discharged its obligations towards the 
fighters of freedom even though they zfiight have 
pursued violent methods—diametrically opposed to the 
Congress method—for achieving freedom. 

But the operative clause of this resolution stated : 

‘‘The Congress calls upon the people to put an 
end to the internecine conflict and face internal and 
external dangers as a united people in the spirit in 
which they had fought in the past for India's 
independence." , 

Although this resolution appeared to be a non- 
coritroversial oue, the isterpretation of Mr. S. K. Patil, 
the seconder, brought to feet Mr. Jaiprakaah Narayan, 
the Socialist leader. He countered the plea*of Mr. Patil 
that all the parties within the Congress should give 
up their labels and stand as a united body at tliis 
critical hour in the history' of the country. He was of 
the firm opinion that conflicts of ideologies result tfi a 
healthy development of an organisation instead ot 
retarding the progress and maintained that C.S.P. had 
given an excellent example of the observance of the 
Congress discipline. He made a bold offer to withdraw 
the Socialists from all the Congress elective offices if 
that, could help in the achievement of internal unity. 

Interim Government 

The proposal for the ratification of the past 
actions of the Working Committee regarding the 
establishment of the Interim Government came in for 
a good deal of opposition at the hands of the Socialists 
and the Forward Blocists. It was their plea that office 
acceptance by the Congress has led to a process of 
drying up of the revolutionary character and urge of 
the Congress. Master Mola Singh in a humorous way 
declared that their aim was to take the Congress 
leaders in the forward line. 

But the historic pronouncements by .Pandit 
Jawaliarlal Nehru and Sardar VaHabhbhoi Patel that the 
Muslim League was functioning as a King’s Party and 
that the team spirit of a Cabinet was conspicuous* by 
its absence and that the relations between the Muslim 
League and the Congress were far from cordial have 
dispelled the illusions of the Indian masses. It is now 
clear that all is not well with the Interim Government 


Important Decisions 

This Congress Session passed six resolutions of 
great significance in the history of the Congress and the 
country. These resolutions are a land-mark and have 
given a new impetus to the Congress organisation. The 
Congress policy has been defined in a clear-cut way, 
leaving no room for any misrepresentation or Ioop-hojp 
on the following problems : / 


and if such complications continue, a grave consti¬ 
tutional crisis is in the offing. It is clear that the Con¬ 
gress is insistent upon two things, first, the Muslim 
League must accept the State Paper of May Iff in its 
entirety revising the decision of its rejection. Secondly, 
the Cabinet must work with full sense of joint respon¬ 
sibility tinder the virtual leadership of Pandit Jawahar- 
1ml Nehru. If the Muslim League feels shy of working 
under these conditions, the Congress will not tolerate 


1. Unity within the Congress ranks. 

2. Interim Government. 

3. Communal Disturbances. 

4. Problem of Indian States . 

5. New Constitution for India. 

6. Changes in the Congress Constitution. 

Retrospect 

In the first resolution, 

'The Congress meeting after 61 years pf 
heavel and frightfulnese, paid its homage to, 


its presence in the Interim Government. 

CJommunal Disturbances 

' This Congress session gave an excellent lead cm the, 
communal ^aesi&pp,, It condemned in all seriousnosii 
r ahd-»dth;4dii;,4K«.'iogoi># at its command, "the 
lopmK vL.ln'.tWWWtol strife crimes apparently for - : 
poetical ominous to the peace, 

■ India,” but did not fafl t fytjftii'i-;', 

c o r rec t ':j|aC"thilfc communal differences canm r; 

iinliii ii ii mf eHifiil taping „ -< 
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, It also reiterated its conviction that the only 
Solution o^ the communal problem is independence 
from foreign control and appealed to the people not 
tp allow communal passion to sidetrack the national 
struggle at*the last stage of India’s march to freedom. 
This resolution represents a modal approach and can 
be made the basic of an educative propaganda to 
counter the evil effects of the poisonous propaganda 
which is causing grave injury to Indian body politic. 

The speeches by top-ranking Indian leaders includ¬ 
ing besides others Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Bajendra Prasad, Pandit. Jawahanlal Nehru and Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, delivered in elaboration of this 
resolution, 'deserve much commendation. AH of them, 
in fact, made impassioned and earnest appeal to the 
country to put an end to this communal warfare which 
was a serious Wot on the fair name of India. They 
also appealed* to the workers to carry the message of 
communal peace and harmony In every village in India. 

Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad summed up the 
situation in an alble manner. He thought that Indian 
Natipnalism was on a real trial and the Congress as the 
repository of the Indian nationalism has to fight, for 
its very existence. In his opinion, if the Congress 
workers put their heart and soul into the task of 
achieving communal peace, this problem which now 
seems to be defying solution can be solved in a very 
short time. The grave warning administered by the 
Maulana went home to the audience. 

States Problem 

On the question of the Indian States, the Congress 
did not fail to give a correct lead. It declared that it 
considered the struggle for freedom in the States as an 
essential part of the larger struggle in India and that 
it considered it wholly untenable for the British 
Government to claim through the Viceroy and Crown 
Representative to have any interest in the States other 
than or apart from that of the Government of India. 
It has also declared in olear and unequivocal terms that 
. the representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly should be chosen by their people. Thus the 
Congress has given the proof of its earnestness in try¬ 
ing to put an end to the double-distilled slavery of 
State* in India. This will cause another headache to 
the Political Department which is backing the rulers 
of the States in insisting upon their right to nominate 
tlie representatives of the States in the Constituent 
Assembly, 

New Constitution fob India 

hi two other resolutions, the Congress position as 
regards the new constitution for India and the Congress 
conception of Swaraj was defined in unequivocal terms. 
It is encouraging to note that the Congress declares on 
the eire‘of the Constituent Assembly that 

“It stands for an Independent Sovereign Republic, 
wherein all powers and authority are derived from 
the people ... so that the ancient land attains its 
rightful and honoured plaoe in the world and makes 
full contribution to the promotion of the world 
peace and progress in welfare of the mankind.” 

>.©Mibqry and superb .debating skill were much in 
.evi'dfltace 'fn tike speech of Acharya Narendra Dev in 
e|pbbm$ba of this resolution. His soholarly and 
^*steriyv fflfrvey of the Indian political problem needs 
*fiea*,^»reoia:. -on. • He made some very useful sugges¬ 
tions Which can fee greatly benefioial if they ate put 
fl p fo j t -the' Cbugwi* to' work's on n 


programme of direct Muslim mass contact instead of a 
policy of appeasement of the Muslim League. 

In another resolution, the Congress emphatically 
announced the adoption of the principles in. the August 
resolution, 1942, and the Congress Election Manifesto 
in regard to the content of Swaraj. It has voted in 
favour of a society which would ensure individual 
liberty, equality of opportunity and the, fullest scope 
for every citizen for development of his personality. 

The anxiety of the Congress to place a fully drawn 
out picture of its conception of Swaraj can be gauged 
from the acceptance of the suggestion of Mr. Jaiprakash 
Narayan who advocated that a special session of A.-i. 
C.C. be called for this purpose. It will be the task of 
this session to chalk out a mandate for the members of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress Constitution will also be given a new 
turn, st) as to remove from the organisation the souices 
of weaknesses and corruption and to give it a more 
well-knit character. For this purpose, the A.-I.C.C, 
has been authorized to revise the constitution in order 
to make it as widely representative of the Indian 
populace a« possible and at the same time a more 
efficient instrument for giving effect to the national 
will. 

Lighter Moments 

The proceedings had their amusing patches. Dr. 
Fat tab hi Sitaramaiya referred to the way in which 
authorities of certain Sta tes carried out their pledge to 
appoint popular representatives to the executive coun¬ 
cils. A ruler’s daughter-in-linv was appointed and the 
people were expected to regard her as their representa¬ 
tive. 

During proceeding? on the resolution of Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, an amendment favoured the words 
‘United Socialist Sovereign Republic’ instead of 'In¬ 
dependent Sovereign Republic’. Acharya Kripnlani 
said that we have in our resolution specified that we 
want economic and social equality. Socialism itself is 
a very vague term which can cover a multitude of 
sins. 

Nominal Opposition 

The one feature that could not escape the notice 
of any one was weak opposition. The mainstay of the 
opposition weie the Socialists and to some extent the 
Forward Blociste, but their voting strength was so 
feeble that the question of measuring strength with the 
official block was not at all serious. Further the opposi¬ 
tion was handicapped by the repeated warnings of the 
President that the business of the session must be 
finished in two days at all costs. And the members of 
the Interim Government had to be provided with 
opportunities to make known their policies. But some 
among the Socialists gave glimpses of their parlia¬ 
mentary skill in debating. Mr. Achyut Patwardban, 
the firebrand of the Socialist party, was quite promi¬ 
nent and gave a remarkably good impression of him¬ 
self. He seems to be capable of achieving more success 
in the tasks that await him, if he chooses to observe 
some cheek on his impatience. Mr. Asoka Mehta also 
revealed that he has great future in store and with 
some more experience might succeed in stepping up 
the ladder of leadership. Mrs. Arena Asaf Adi's debut 
as a parliamentarian and as a speaker was the most 
formidable from the opposition and ranked her equal 
to the best brains in our parliamentary life. 

R is a happy augury for the future of India that 
the younger dements have among themselves many 
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capable persons who would fill the void created by the 
passing away of the present leadership with distinctive 
honour and credit. 

Conclusions 

It can be safely asserted that the Meerut Session 
truly represents a big step forward in the progress of 
India towards freedom. Firstly, the doubts in the mind 
of an average Indian regarding the Congress position 
in the Interim Government and its usual policy of 
League appeasement stand fully dispelled on account 
of the candid and outspoken utterances of the Congress 
leaders. It is manifestly clear that the days of surrender 
on the part of the Congress over national demands are 
over and the country can be assured of a finm and 
consistent stand by the Congress. Secondly, the impli¬ 
cations of the resolutions of the communal civil strife 
are immediate as wedl as ultimate. The Congress has 


stated in no uncertain terms the way in. which it wH free 
the communal menace. Thirdly, the leanings of the 
Congress towards Socialism are now in fttll evidence 
in their resolution on the Constituent Assembly and. 
Congress Manifesto. The Congress can, vythcourage 
and honesty, rebut the oft-repeated chargee dubbing it 
as a capitalist-dominated organisation. Fourthly, the 
Congress leadere gave abundant proof of a restrained 
tone in their utterance so as not to worsen the already 
deteriorated communal atmosphere. If all the respon¬ 
sible organisations and leaders put a check and curb 
their passions, sentiments and emotions in a similar 
way, many of our problems and troubles will fade away 
without any serious efforts oh our parts. Fifthly,'the 
new turn in the Congress constitution by the A.-LCC. 
will give a set-back to power politics and make it a 
broad-based, well-knit and better organised body. 


SWADESHI DAYS 

The Dawn Society and Anti-Circular Agitation 

By Pbof. NRIPENDRA CHANDRA BANERJI, m.a. 


Wa had formed a Graduates' Literary Union inside the 
Presidency College and a group of MA. and B.A. 
students gathered round this—we wrote on literary, 
philosophic, historical topics by turns, we invited our 
Professors and learned outsiders also to our meetings 
and we published some of the best amongst the contri¬ 
buted papers in a magazine we starlcd as our appen¬ 
dage to the Union and called it the Presidency College 
Magazine. Mr. M. Prothero was about this time the 
Principal : I believe he encouraged our venture. Two 
of my own compositions were printed in tins magaziuu, 
when I had the “thrill” (which must have been 
experienced by many) of seeing myself for the first 
time in print. Amongst -other contributors were 
Rabindra Narayan Ghosh and Bushil Mookerji, both oi 
whom wrote very interestingly. But the most precious 
result of this venture—so far as I was concerned—was 
my acquaintance with the revered Satis Chandra 
Mukherji, who was a brilliant scholar, & contemporary 
erf Sir Asutosh Mukherji, who remained all his life a 
bachelor for the sake of training up a body of young 
men for the sendee of Mother India and who had, for 
the purpose, formed a society and named it the Dawn 
Society. 

The Dawn Society, as I found after my introduction 
to the founder-savant, had its own office, its own 
magamine replete with serious articles on Economics, 
Literature, History, Archaeology and topics on ancient 
Indian culture, philosophy and religious and sciAtific 
achievement written by firet-rate scholars. It hr#' also 
a group of ardent workers and student-members, who 
were attracted by the saintly personality of Satis 
Mukherji end the charm of his dedicated life and 
became the 'inner group* of his disciples. Of these the 
most prominent wore Radha Kumud Mukherji (Well- 
known now as a researchist in ancient Indian History 
and Culture, who first attracted the notice of the 
World of scholars and researehists by h’ssmafl brochure 
on The Fundamental Unity of India, published as early 
as 1006 or 1907), tmy frignd and fellow-student 


Rabindra Narayan Ghosh and Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
(also a scholar of big repute, learned in several 
European languages, who lias travelled widely in the 
West and the East and is a versatile writer, having 
published many treatises on varieties of topics and is a 
■free-lance' and ‘non-conformist’ in political and 
economic, theory and practice : two years ray junior— 
he is .now a Professor in the Post-Graduate Economics 
Department, and is justly admired for his original 
ideas and novel methods of expression and presenta¬ 
tion—Benoy Sarkar is an original and an eccentric—a 
man of high talent and courage— who never ‘plays to 
the gallery’ and is full of never-failing admiration for 
the achievement of young Bengal of 1905 and after !) 

I was not of the inner circle but. I attended many of 
the special lectures arranged for the benefit of the 
advanced scholars end learners by the Dawn Society 
and Sreejut Satis Mukherji presided over one of the 
meetings of our Graduates’ Union wthea I was reading 
a paper and admired it with the constructive comment 
that I must concentrate my yearning to serve India 
(which was the key mote of my discourse) in one 
objective and then only I would achieve something 
tangible 1 

Meanwhile, my desultory readings continued and 
witnessing of performances of patriotic and classical 
plays on the boards of the Star Theatre’ and the 
Minerva Theatre, occasional visits to Dakshineswara 
Temple (the scene of Ramakrishna Faramahausa'S 
religious devotions and sermons) and the Belur Math ,, 
(founded by Swami Vfvekan&nda on the river-bank 
just opposite Dakshineswar), listening to discouuaes toy 
Rev. Kali Churn R&nerji, Satyendranath TagOre, Lai 
Mohan Ghosh, Romeph Chandra Dutt and Rabindra¬ 
nath' Tagore and Sir Gurudas Benerji— the^^y-sof.; 
our riudent-d&ys, borides Hirendranath Dutt arid M** 

min y others was pfrUni 
.pwifntfitiote yean. -Only "a <e# 
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#e were earned off our feet by the rousing addresses 
wad lectures of Bepin Chandra Pal and confirmed in 
Witf patriotic urge by the editorials of the Sandhya, 
.started by Brahmabandh&v Upadhyaya, a Christian by 
faith and §, saint and a patriot of unequalled integrity 
and brilliance, a man of the people full of lire and 
•daring who infused, thousands with tiro electric throbs 
of aggressive country-love that were in his soul and by 
the vigorous writings of the Jugantara. These were the 
organs of the Revolutionary upsurge of the time. The 
silent' sacrifice and cultured addresses and writings ol 
.Aurobindo Ghosh and the sweet and alluring personality 
•OffSietw Nivedita, who was another propagandist of 
the Swadeshi cult—end the songs of Dwijendra JL*a 1 
Roy sung in chorus as mile-long processions marched 
through the streets of Calcutta and the enthralling 
cadences of Rabindrauath’s patriotic and devotional 
poetry and Stmg—all combined to flood our souls with 
"“a divine afflatus'’ dhd beckon us in to the paths ot 
high endeavour and sacrifice for the country. 

The first, spark in the Swadeshi-rimi-boycoH, 
movoment of 1905 was really lighted by Lord Cumin 
by his undiplomatic and uncharitable remarks, as 1 
have hinted earlier, in his Convocation address before 
us, graduates of 1904, in the Calcutta University Senate 
Hall in the capacity of Chancellor. This must have 
been sometime in March 1905—T am nor sure about the 
exact dates—when the. University Convocation for the 
conferment of degrees was summoned. Our group in the 
Presidency College either ordered the prescribed gowns 
and hoods or hired them from special milliners and 
attended the function and afterwards we took a group 
photo. I §till remember Dr. P. Iv. Ray. the then 
Principal attired in his Doctor’s red robes. Jugadis Bo.y. 
and Prafulla Chandra Ray also s’unilarlv Mtired mi l 
■other educational leaders in picture-quo need' mic 
dresses forming pari of the Chancellor’s ? : cession 
(tile Vice-Chancellor was Mr. Pedlar Director of 
Public Instruction, formerly Professor of Chemistry in 
Presidency College)—Father La, font of St. X-ivh-rV. 
N. N. Ghosh of the Metropolitan also Syndic? and 
* honoured JifUges of the High Court—Rashbehari Chose 
and other eolebri lies—and landtag Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy and Governor-Genera! of India and Chancellor 
to his exalted seat on the dais : there was a conferring 
■of degrees, the greatest sensation of this part of (tie 
ceremony being the exceptional honours in every 
branch of the medical .science attained by a young 
MJ). (I forget his name : he, also, died n premature 
death almost in his thirties, and a very promising 
career was thus out short) and an additional flutter 
whop a small group of ladies received their degrees 
'(women-graduates were a very limited few in our 
•days). There was a bush of expectancy before Lord 
Ottnsori stood on his feet to deliver his written address. 
It was .crisp and brilliamt and vigorous, but very acid 
wud pungent. His unnecessary references to the weak¬ 
nesses of the Bengali temperament and character— 
Specially his uncalled-for and insulting characterisation 
«f> Bengal’s cnthusiatnM as ‘soda-water bottle efforves- 
oeneeV-prodnced resentment inside the Convocation 
HaM ftKt a very unpleasant reaction outside in the 
i '' ^0:0^ the address appeared in the newspapers next 
visualise the cynical curl .and tw’at 
fcriips'aodh&e mnphistapheliim ‘glint’ in his 



address in -deer, ringing' tones, 
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peat . energy and. did some really 
emotion of .the Arcfeaeo^ 


logical Department and the putting of the "Ancient 
Monuments Act” on the statute book are instances in 
point), but with him and his policies began the slow 
but steady undermining of the British Rule iu India. 

The natural sequel followed—in the shape of a 
monster meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta—where 
amongst otheis Rashbehari Ghosh, the loader of the 
High Court Bar and one of the idols of the intelligentsia 
and a .speaker of very literary and refined English, 
condemned in stinging terms the affront given to the 
Nation by the highest, dignitary in the land, the King 
Emperor’s Vicegerent and the Chancellor of the 
premier University of India. 

Shortly after, the plans of partitioning Bengal 
secretly conceived and elaborated in the Councils of 
the Viceroy and the British Cabinet were publicised m 
the country—it was probably in June 1905—when we 
had rejoined our Calcutta colleges after the summer 
recess (by that time our post-graduate lectures extend¬ 
ing over one year only had been over and we were 
in Calcutta only to prepare for the University Examina¬ 
tion to be held in December). The popular reaction to 
this sinister plan could never have been even distantly 
imagined by our ruleis in Calcutta. Simla and at 
Whitehall ! The Nation’s indignation rose spoutaneously 
to :t fever-height, and Surendranatu Bancvjea and his 
adherents iu the districts—Annada Chandra Roy oi 
Dacca, Aswini Kumar Dull, of Barisal, Ambica Charau 
Majumdnr of Farid pur, Umes Chandra Gupta of 
Iiaugpur, Ktalmii Mohan Choudhury of Kajshahi, 
Anaihbandhn Gulnv of Mymensingh, Jatra Mohan Ben 
of Chittagong—to name only a few outstanding leaders 
of opinion—besides Krishna Kumar Mitru of the 
Sunjibani, Principal Iloraunba Chandra Mait.ra—aud 
the most virile and foiceful of them who propagandised 
the Swadeshi cult, all over India—Bepin Chandra Pal-- 
ihe ’hero’ No. 1 of youth and the student community 
of those days for years—were raised to immediate 
action. Meetings were held all over Bengal—from 
CaP-utt.i to the remotest nook- and corners—condemn¬ 
ing tiie Partition scheme, challenging speeches were 
diinered and a call was given to the Nation to unite 
and insist the plan, of disrupting Bengal and striking 
at Ihe core of the Nation’s strength, by all legitimate 
means This is not a historical thesis but a record of 
iiupre.—ions and recollections so I am not over- 
careful about date* and figures or about sequence of 
eve tit in an ordered chronology. A country-wide boy¬ 
cott of British goods was proclaimed by the leader?. 
The students and youths carried it further and ex¬ 
tended it to all British institutions. It was really the 
signal for a Revolution albeit without, an aitmy. 

We. in the Eden Hindu Hostel, began our debut 
in the political arena, by a burning, with great, fan¬ 
faronade, of the effigy of Curzon and by a bon-fire of 
British-made clothing gathered from the Hostel 
boarders. Immediately alter, u students’ rally was 
addressed privately by 8j. Hirendra Nath Dutt and it 
was derided to call for a boycott of the Calcutta 
University and its examinations in spite of murmurings 
of a few not-over-bright students of the Post-graduate 
stage. I took up the task of drafting a manifesto in 
Bengali on these lines which was printed and circular¬ 
ised amongst the student community. We had already 
resolved to boycott our coming M.A, examination and 
Radii a Kumud Mukherji also joined (he was to sit for 
the PRJ3,). Meanwhile, the agitation had already been 
launched by students in. colleges and schools at! over 
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the country and the Government reaction waa the 
fata oub or infamous Carlyle Circular (a Mr. Carlyle 
was then Secretary to the Bengal Government) inter¬ 
dicting student-agitation and providing rigorous penal 
measures of discipline. 

The result was open defiance of the Circular and 
the first success of the student-campaign was achieved 
by Sachindra Prasad Bose, u fourth year student- 
boycotter, at Rangpur, when iu response to his fiery 
address, the Rangpur Bar rose as one man arid 
declared the opening of the first national school in 
Bengal at Rangpur after « total boycott of the Govern¬ 
ment Ziila School had been decided upon. One of the 
leaders at Rangpur besides Urncs Gupta, was the 
novelist and story-writer. Prabhat Kumar Mukherji, 
who was then practicing ns Barrister in the courts of 
Rangpur tnice. breezy soul), another was Rashbehan 
Mukherji (one of my uear relations on my wife’s side— 
I had married after joining my M.A.), another lawyer, 
besides Sj, Chakrsvarti, life-long sufferer and patriot, 
father of Sri Suren Chakravarti, the famed writer and 
disciple of Sri Aurobindo. Call came to us in Calcutta 
for volunteering as teachers of this school and three 
of us— Brojasundar Roy, M.A., Hiralal Mukherji (a 
brilliant Physics man of my year) and myself hurried 
in response and joined at Rangpur. 

So sometime early in November, 1905, we practi¬ 
cally joined us national volunteers in the educational 
work started by the people’s leaders in a district town. 
For me, it was paying some of my debts to the Dis¬ 
trict where 1 had been ‘raised’ from a boy of five. 
Brojasundar Roy hailed from Sylhet, was a high M.A. 
in History, two or three years our senior, Hiralal was 
from the district of Barisal, which took the lead in the 
Swadeshi movement under its inspiring and selfless 
leader of wonderful ability in organisation, Aswini 
Kumar Dutt. By the time we had joined, the (move¬ 
ment was taking shape—for between our bou-fire and 
effigy-burning demonstrations in the Eden Hindu 
Hostel (we had also participated in picketing of 
Manchester cloth shops in the Burrabazar area) and 
our joining the Rangpur National School—a period of 
about four months, the entire countryside was in 
rebellion—Sir Bamfylde Fuller, the new Lieutenant- 
Governor of East Bengal was a man of excitable and 
impulsive temperament and was easily led to see ‘Red' 
everywhere—and instances of the burning of British 
merchandise, throwing of Liverpool salt into rivers, 


came to the surface at once was ip humiliate them, 
for,-the Superintendent of Police asked them to report 
to Police Headquarters, Teoeive their batons anti 
uniforms and join in the parade-practice with ordinary • 
constables 1 He was met with an indignant /efusat, the 
leaders were prosecuted, the case went up to the High 
Court at Calcutta and ended iu total, acquittal of the 
Swadeshi group. I still recollect how we also were taken 
up into the eddies of excitement that ran through 
Rangpur town. 

Our stay (of Hiralal Mukherji and myself) was tw 
be short-lived : for hardly had g fortnight elapsed, 
when we received an urgent wire from our friend 
Rabindra Narayan Ghosh recalling both' of us to 
Oalotftta for sitting in the MA. examinations, in 
obedience to no less a personage’s request than that ot 
Sir Gurudas Banerji who had assured the student- 
boycotters that he and other leaders wefe starting a 
Bengal National Council of Education immediately but 
they wanted to tell Government., it was meant npt to 
supplant but to supplement Government efforts of the 
Calcutta University and so the boycott of the Univer¬ 
sity amd of the examinations should not be given effect 
to and we must appear ‘in national interest’ at the 
examinations. These were counsels of moderation hut 
wo had no other choice than obeying our leaders, men 
like Gurudas Banerji, Asutosh Choudhury, P. C. Ray, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Satis Chandra Mukherji, to name 
a few. A princely sulm of one lac of rupees had mean¬ 
while been donated by Sj. Suhodh Mullick of Creek 
Row, Calcutta, and another big amount was being 
given by Brojendra Noth Choudhury, Zemindar ot 
Gouripore in Myinensingh in aid of the National 
Council of Education. 

So we had to return to our books, the examinations 
were only 15 days off and for the last 4 months we had 
laid them aside and thrown ourselves headlong into the 
movements, reckless of consequences and without any 
thoughts of tomorrow. I remember I had left all my 
Shakespeare’s annotated editions and commentaries 
behind at Calcutta and so what could I do but get hold _ 
of a volume of Shakespeare s collected works froon the 
Rangpur Public Library and made it do duty instead ! 
We two hastened to Kurigram Subdivision] town id 
Rangpur District, where my parents were and devoted 
ourselves to 10 days of intensive study—Hiralal of his 
Physics and myself of my Literature 1 Five days before 
the examination (in our time for the Arts men, it Was 


sinking of boats laden with this salt were multiplying. 
In one instance, Sir Bamfylde went beyond the limitB 
of gubernatorial propriety—ho personally ordered the 
Headmaster of the Madaripur High School in Faridpur 
district, Brijut Kali Prasanna Das Gupta, a very learned 
man and widely respected, to flog students of the school 
for haying joined in the demonstration. Naturally he 
had to refuse and resigned : Madaripur also hi d a 
national school. Barisal, I remember, was organisp^nnto 
self-sufficient village units and had a large number of 
national schools not only in the town but also in far¬ 
away villages. 

At Rangpur, shortly after we arrived and made she 
acquaintance of the leaders who received us with the 
utmost courtesy, we found the town was in a ferment— 
the District Magistrate in retaliation against the, 
‘rebellious’ conduct of thp loaders of the Bar and other 
professions enrolled 13 ,pr 14 of them a? ‘Special 
Constables' The ostensible object was to help in keegr 
ing the peace but the disghisadmotive which, however; 


a six papers' examination covering six days, the Science 
men had their practical tests in addition)—saw us back 
in Calcutta. I was In a desperate situation but so were 
the whole bunch of us—and Rabindra and myself 
oloseUed ourselves together (the two best students of 
the year) and gave each other the benefit of oqr reci¬ 
procal knowledge and studies, and though it was a 
question of very bad preparation and of ‘touch and go,’ 
both of us eventually surprised everybody by securing 
First Class degrees, Rabin standing first and myself » ', 
close second, Hiralal secured a Second Class in Physios 
unforiunatetyf-rwant up as an apprentice oh 
allowsflee- Of B*. 75 monthly to the Empress Mills dt, ^ 
' ,traroin«, stuck for five long years 
thereprospects dwindling and joid«J-;'w"' : l 
Acop«t^>^iM;ahd rose high and is now 
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began a new chapter in my life, I had married into a 
middle class family of Bajrajogini, a village of gseat 
historic renbwn, reputed to be the birth-place of 
Pipanker Sree Jnan, the Buddhist monk and far-famed 
scholar of ^orient days and a big centre of Buddhist 
lore and practice and later on of tantric. and Hindu 
revivalist programmes in the old days. It was part of 
Ramp&l, the capital city of the Pal Dynasty of Bengal 
{holies of those glorious days being still extant) and 
was even in 1905 a centre of culture and distinction. 1 
catoe to visit my wife’s people soon after I came to my 
village home : there I met a friend of my father-in-law, 
a member of the Guba Zemindars of the village, who 
told'me he .could procure for me a certificate of dele¬ 
gation from the Vikrampur Constituency of Congress 
if I meant to attend the Provincial Conference which 
had been summoned at Barisal, where all the leading 
political lights of Bengal would foregather and which 
would bo presided over by the nationalist Muslim 
Barrister Mr. A. Rasul. 

I have forgotterw to mention that though Lord 
Curzon and Sir Bamfylde Fuller could hardly get a 
single Hindu to support the Partition, the East Bengal 
Muslims had almost to a man swallowed the bait, of 
prospective Muslim ascendency, of easy jobs and per¬ 
quisites. of a University to be started at Dacca, of 
Dacca being restored to its old glory of a capital city. 
Sir Bamfylde called the Muslim community his 
'favourite wife* and his government spared no engines 
of oppression to let the Hindu nationalists down and 
to kill the movement. Barisal was to be a ‘test case’ 
and Sir Bamfylde and his advisers on the one side and 
Congress leaders led by Surendranath Banerjea, Mr. J. 
Ohoudhury, Aurobindo Ghosh, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Kaliprasanna Kavya-Bisharad and Manoranjan Guha 
Tbakurta of Barisal, whose fervid nationalism can 
never bo forgotten by Bengal, Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
and others on the other hand prepared for the fray. 
But of this later on. 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends’ end with- 
ont any previous idea of joining the Barisal Congress, 
I found myself aimed with a delegation certificate and 
with a few silver coins in my pocket, I boarded the 
•team-vessel that was to carry us from Narayanganj to 
Barisal (a few hours’ journey). To Bopin Chandra Pal 
I was already known as a student-leader. He introduced 
me to Aurobindo Ghosh, a short, squat gentleman of 
very modest and shy temper —the man, to whom 
shortly before, while he was yet at the Gaekwad’s 
College* at Barode, I had addressed a communication 
signifying my readiness to work as a Lecturer in 
English at the Baroda College in preference to accept¬ 
ing any government appointment in Bengal, specially 
as Baroda' was a progressive Indian State. When I was 
introduced to Aurobindo Ghosh, he (tailed gently and 
waked me if X was the young man who was the writer 
ofthat letter addressed to the Principal. Now the 
Principal was an Englishman and he showed my letter 
to S?i Aurobindo who was the Vice-Principal with the 
comment that national and anti-British sentiments 
• tiwe. very rife and rampant evidently in Bengal, as the 
;nbwisht : ‘tOfrs* of the contents of my letter showed ! So 

**** we spent some pleasant time 

istlfif together. 

rii .Barisal .in. the morning and were 
, -Jfestel of , the Brojomohan College 

The open cotfsjeace 


was to meet that very afternoon. After meals, We 
marched to an open plot of land about a mile from the 
conference pandal, called Raja Bahadur’s naveli and 
were formed into lines anti asked to proceed in 
ordered formation to the panda], along the broad 
streets. The shouting of our national cry Bande Matnrnm. 
had been interdicted by a Government Circular (the 
Emerson Circular?) sometime before and it had been 
decided that every delegate should cry Bande Mataram 
as he proceeded ; the carrying of lathis and other 
weapons, even short sticks during the procession had 
been forbidden by our leaders. 

What was our surprise when at the first shout ot 
Bande Alataram as the procession was just marching out 
of the open space, before which was a broad street 
flanked by a tank, policemen set on the first line of 
delegates mid belaboured theta with lathis, then pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with the second and third lines who 
had by this time gone out to the street, with broken 
and bleeddig heads, and oiip of Monoranjan Guha 
Thakurtas sous. Chittaranjan who was profusely bleed¬ 
ing and continued to shout Bande Afalaram was being 
mercilessly belaboured by the constabulary and thrown 
into the tank flanking the street ! The District Magis¬ 
trate and the Police Superintendent, both Englishmen 
(Emerson and Kemp were their names, if my memory 
does not betray me) were in the melee : I was in the 
fourth line and that line had not yet been attacked by 
the police. Meanwhile, Surendranath Banerjea and Mr. 
.1. Choudhury were having an altercation with these 
two English officials and I found Bepin Chandra Pal 
and Mr. Choudhury holding the reins of their two 
ponies and preventing them from proceeding further 
into our formations. Surendranath and Choudhury were 
at once put under arrest and summarily fined Rs. 50 
each after a mock trial by the Magistrate, held in a 
small room which was police quarters or had been 
requisitioned for these purposes. 

Meanwhile, the whole body of processionists num¬ 
bering several hundreds—all the delegation to the 
Conference, that is,—marched under our leaders’ orders 
to the pandal in slow silence with the severely mauled 
and bandaged Chittaranjan in front, helped by volun¬ 
teers and there was wild excitement and tremendous 
resentment accompanied with steeled enthusiasm in the 
audience of thousands assembled in the conference, 
whan we marched in. Surendranath and Mr. J. Chou- 
dhury joined the conference shortly after aud the 
cheering of the heroes and the indignation against 
Government were unbounded. Mr. Rasul read his 
dignified address in an atmosphere of tense silence—he 
was the pioneer of the nationalist Muslim movement 
in Bengal and in sweetness of character, dignity of 
manner, depth of patriotism Rasul has never been 
surpassed by any Muslim leader. 

It was reported that Sir BamfyIdo’s government 
launch had arrived with himself on board and was 
moored off the Barisal river-ghat and that ha bad 
issued orders to treat the rebels with utmost severity. 
Anyway the conference passed resolutions of country¬ 
wide boycott of British goods, establishment of national 
agencies of education and of the nation’s determination 
to cany on the fight till the partition would be reversed 
and Bengal would again be one, United Bengal as of 
old. This was my “fire-baptism” in politics and Barisal 
has thus been to me, even a place of pilgrimage where 
I.. Was initialed into the Swadeshi mantratn ip an 
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atmosphere of brutal governmental repression of the 
most unashamed variety. 

The memory of Barisal stuck and drew me 15 years 
after into the open highways of political fight under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s lead in 1921, when 15 years ol 
college teaching and administration and deeper 
acquaintance with our people and their problems 
throughout Bengal, and a more instructed (mental and 
moral equipment had fitted me to don the non-violent 
soldier's armour and shield end join the India-wide 
struggle for emancipating Mother India from the 
shackles of foreign usurpation and tyranny and slow 
but sure poisoning of the life-blood of the people. 
Meanwhile, I had become a member of the “Anti- 
Circular Society” started in Calcutta principally by 
Rama Kanta Roy (who had been trained in Japan for 
industrial activity, had come back and joined the 
movement) and Sachindra Prasad Basu of ‘Rnngpur 
fame.’ The Society’s business besides organising agita¬ 
tion against the repressive Circulars of Sir Puller's 

- :0 


administration was to push on the boycott and «ra»t* 
maraets for 'Swadeshi’ goods and products by opening 
sale-bureaus and show-rooms and by propaganda & 
rural areas by itinerant bands. 

I returned to Kurigram and opened a branch there 
and carried on these activities for Borne time. I had to- 
give them up, however, at the request of my respected 
father whose position in the service of Government was 
being jeopardised by his son’s activities and who had 
been served with several warnings already. , 

It was 1906 : I was a high-class MA. now at the 
age of 21 and was ripe for the teaching profession. And 
here begins a fresh chapter in my life when for 15 years, 
as a college teacher in Bihar, Sylhot and Bengal proper, 
I could be of some service to the rising generation of 
students who came after us to be either the torch- 
bearers of the New Political Dispensatiofi of the Con¬ 
gress or to be henchmen and pftrasites of the foreign 
government, according to the training they received. 


A PRE-GUPTA SCULPTURE FROM TALANDA 

Bt bisweswar chakrabarti 


“AnenAEOi.oc.iCALLY Bengal has been a much neglected 
province.'’ Very few of the ancient ruins have been 
excavated. There has not been even % proper explora¬ 
tion of the whole area. Thus only an insignificant 
portion of our ancient art treasures has come to light. 
The specimens in our museums are mostly chance finds 
in fields, tanks and ditches and, as such, confined to the 
upper stratum. Now. the face of the country has 
changed and is changing much owing to the influence 
of the mighty rivers and other factors. So these 
collections from the upper stratum represent the latest 
stage of development of our pre-Mohammedan art. and 
sculpture. These belong to the Pala or Sens epochs. 
There are some which belong to the “eastern version” 
of the Gupta tradition. But there are only three 
sculptures which may be-said to exhibit some affinities 
with the art of the Kushan period. Very recently a 
fourth one feas been added to the list. It was found by 
the present writer in a bamboo grove at Talanda in 
Rajshnhi district and is now housed in the Asutosli 
Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University. 

The sculpture under notice is a broken head ol 
Vishnu in buff-coloured sandstone. As the other parts 
have not been available it is difficult to pass any 
dogmatic opinion. But it can, perhaps, be safely 
assigned to a period earlier than the fifth century A.D. 
The lips are flabby ; the eye-brows arc raised and the 
feature* are heavy and broad. There is a stern froAalily 
and the accents are on the linear effect. All these are 
characteristics of the Mathura school of sculpture, 
which cannot be lightly passed over. Of the three speci¬ 
mens showing Kushian affiliation one is of Vishnu. fitoto 
Hankrail in Maldah district. The next image ip^point' 
of time is that of Buddha from Biharail in RajBhalu 
district and assigned to a period not later than the 
early fifth century A.D. The accompanying photo¬ 
graph will show that the presentimage is very like the 
former and quite unlike the latter. The stylistic 
difference is so well-marked that It can not be assigned 


to a period later than the fourth century AX). The 
siolkl dignity of Rushan art. is unmistakable. The 
material used should also be taken into consideration. 
It is not the red sandstone used by the. sculptors of 
Mathura, nor the Chunar saudslone used by those of 
Samnth but. the buff-coloured sandstone which was 
used by the local nrt.ists of Bengal who were only 
distantly touched by the Mathura tradition as is the 
case with the other three specimens showing affinity 
with Kushan art. 

The find-place of the image deserves some special 
notice. Talanda is a big village, twenty-two miles north 
(slightly west) of Rampur-Boalia and standing on the 
District Board road leading to Manda. Some twenty 
miles up the road is Biharail. the find-place of the 
earliest Buddha image of the early fifth century. Three 
miles down the road is Tanore, where Raja Ganesh is 
saul to have encountered the Sultanate army from Gaur. 
Here the road bifureates : one leading to Gaur Via 
Mmidamnla and the other to Talanda, Manda, Biharail 
and Kusumba—names so falmiliar to the scholars of 
the ancient history of Bengal. The road here riins 
north to south and divides the village into two .unequal 
sectors. The eastern part occupies the 1 alluvial land 
gradually eloping into a marshy land (Bil Kumari) 
through which Tuns an almost dried-up river,, the Siva 
Nadi. A few miles down it empties itself into the 
Baranai, identified with Bata Nadi of the Gupta 
inscriptions.. Higher Up the Siva Nadi is Kuaunsoa, 
identified with Kausambi Astagaceha Khandala of the 
Velava inscription (c. 1200 A.D.), The western sector* 
about half a mite in radius, occupies the south-eastern 
tip of the red laterite region, known as Verbid. %i » . 
at a level some twenty foet higher than the SurroumBngV 
regkm. It is full of mounds of varying height*, T|o 
area >« almost uninhabited and has been 
jungles only in recent ycara: At places, jtkq 
Hve unearthed massive ^idIh;oHmck8 
Xibtf ahd they iM 
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built ttp of fragments of bricks of the same size and 
some chloritp pillars lies in mins under the thorny 
babkt. Here the victor victim lies. There are some 
•broken chlorite and sandstone pillars, with sculptural 
designs, lying in a ditch which the brick-lootcrs coufid 
not dig deeper for stones underneath. A serpentine 
'canal round the site can still be traced. There is another 
Hbout forty yards inside. Broken images are sometimes 
fished out of the numerous big tanks which are now 
being reclaimed. The image under review is one of 
those. Another unique image, piocitred from the locality 
and treasured in the Am tosh Museum of Indian Art, 
will he reviewed in a later issue. Many (more, though 
not so impdrtant, are found in the houses and lint it* 

(Devasthans) in the western part, of the village. An 
excavation of the site is likely to amply repay the 
labour. But if if is long left unprotected, the face of 
the land will be completely changed by these brick- 
looters and many things of archaeological importance 
may be lost, for ever. May this draw the attention of 
the scholars to this hitherto unknown site of great 
antiquity. 

- :0 



Head of Vishnu in buff-coloured sandstone 


TWO ART-CRAFTS OF KARACHI 

By S. I. CLERK 


The two main art-crafts of Karachi are embroidery 
work and carpel weaving. Their products are artistic 
and traditional. In both the arti-an-’ are hereditary. At 
the same time, ii may be noted tlu.t today merchants 
do bring workers from Benares for carpi t weaving as 
these are cheaper and more industrious than the local 
artisans. 



' A general view of a carpet-weaving establishment 
having sixteen looms 

The embroidery .work of Sind is a very interesting 
foBtpQraft v Mofltly women work in this craft during 
thefr spare time. Both simple embroidery and beautiful 


mirror work (known a> ahhahi workl is done. Designs 
are traditional, but occasionally, merchants gi\e their 
own ideas so as to make popular combination designs 
which may find n ready market. Usually, the materials 
are supplied by the merchants themselves. The cloth is, 
generally, dark green, vermilion red. b'ack, etc. Both 
Swadeshi and foreign cloth are used. The embroidery 
threads and the glass pieces arc Indian. The threads 
are dyed locally. 

There are about 350 to 100 workers in Karachi 
and about 2,000 in the vest of the Province. They are 
usually paid on pir re-work bn.-'s. Sometimes, the 
merchants employ the artisans on a monthly wage 
basis so as to get. a d-finite quantify of work in a fixed 
period of time. Payments based on piece-work obviously 
depend on the intricacy of the design and the beauty 
of th" finished product. Usually, embroidery work is 
dorm on av.iclos, stub as blouses, sari borders, and 
pullavs, talile centres, belts, purses, curtains, scarves, 
sandals, clnmpaK table rovers, teapoy covers, shopping 
bags. These are very beautifully embroidered. At the 
same lime, then' is a considerate! scope for improve¬ 
ment. both in the living conditions of the workers and 
the designs they make. 

As regards carpet weaving in Sind, Mr. CJ. P- 
Fernandes lias written in his Report, on A r!-era ft a of 
the Bomba ;/ Pnddcnoy (19321 : “These carpets could 
easily compete with the Baluchi carpets, and at. times 
even with the Persian patterns,’’ However, today the 
local workers are not very efficient and the merchants 
bring artisans from Benares. Usually, the worker is paid 
on a piece-work basis. He gets about Rs. 8-15 for a 
carpet- of 6 ft. X 3 ft. for which he fakes about, five 
days. This remuneration includes 25 per cent dearness 
allowance. In this particular case this allowance comes 
to Re 1-4. Incidentally, the maximuta price of locally 
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manufactured carpet is about Re, 3-12 per square foot, dyes is not possible until the consuming public demands 
the price varying according to the design of the carpet, quality rather than cheapness of price. * 



A carpet weaver at work 

Most of the materials required in the process of 
manufacture are obtained locally. To save time and 
labour costs, extensive use is being made of aniline 



Another view of a carpet weaver at work 


dyes. The final product is not as good as it Would b® 
if vegetable dyes were used. However, use of vegetable 



A finished carpet ready for sale 

Unfortunately, these crafts receive little or no 
state-aid. They are almost neglected, This is in utter 
contrast to Surat art-crufts which are fairly well aided 
by the Provincial Government by way of training 
classes, loans to the artisans, sales depots, etc. Iti this 
connection, mention may be made of Sind Constitution 
Co., Ltd,, (Court Chambers, Wadhrtmal Udharam Road, 
Karachi) which is p'oneering in systematically organis¬ 
ing the craft, of embroidery work, albeit from the 
merchant’s? point of view. However, the artisan*) too 



A blouse embroidered by a Sindhi woman 


will benefit from such an organised manner of working, 
especially, if this private firm is sufficiently broad¬ 
minded and does not hanker after quick short-time 
profits only. Obviously, the lot of the artisans can tjje 
much more improved if the Government takes an 
active interest in the arts and crafts within its, juris* 
diction. Mr. G. P. Fernandes in his already quoted 
report also, complained of the state-neglect of folk- 
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arts and folk-crafts. We too are compelled to make the 
same observations with a hope that soon the Provincial 
Government*will step in and prevent the artisans from 
.being exploited by the merchants. Sind Government 
have already opened Sales Depots" which sell the pro¬ 
ducts of these and other art crafts of the Province. 


which can buy the materials directly froth the market 
and sell the finished goods through the Government 
sales depots. Further, the Government will have to do 
something to popularise the finished products. Appeal 
should be made to the aesthetic and patriotic senses of 
the public. Use of the products of folk-crafts should be 




Detail-depicting a motif design commonly used 
by Sindhi women in their embroidery craft, for 
which Sind is famous 

Apart from these, there should lie organised centres 
where young artisans should be given opportunities for 
regullar and systematic training in design-making and 
other technical matters in general. Government should 
try to organise the artisans into co-operative groups 


Details from « piece of Sind cmhroidory work 
snowing circular motifs 


considered fashionable. Unless the Slate slops in, any 
folk-craft, cither withers away (and that is always a 
great, national loss') or the artisans are mercilessly ex¬ 
ploited by the merchants who can have only pecuniary 
motives in their interest in the whole thing. 


COMBINED HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CENTER HELPS SAFEGUARD 

NEW YORK’S HEALTH 


F*' 

In New York City fourteen years ago, a group of 
important medical institutions were brought together 
and housed iit eleven modern structures of unique 
design and advanced conception centered about & 
towering 27-storey building. 

These medical institutions are organized as New 
York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center and occupy 
several city blocks on East River Drive between 68th 
and 7lst streets on Manhattan Island, in the heart of 
New York City. The impressive structures contain 
28,000,600 cubic feet of space in America’s largest insti¬ 
tution of its kind. 

# The three great currents of modem medicin- 
faealing, .teaching and research—flow together through 
all the, diversified activities of this unusual Center. The 
two main institutions of the Center, as indicated by its 


title, are 1h«? New York Hospital and the Cornell 
Medical College. The JiospHm’ was founded in 1771 by 
a grant, frofeo King George TII of England. The Cornell 
Medical College, a unit of Cornell University, a noted 
educational) institution in central New York State, was 
established in 1898 and snou beuan training it* students 
at. the New York Hospital, with which it made affilia¬ 
tion in 1912. 

Other institutions absorbed by the Center include 
the New York Lying-In Hospital, founded in 1799 : t.h« 
Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary and the New 
York Nursery and Child’s Hospital. The Center's 
annual number of students, about 300. is selected from 
a list of 3,000 applicants. Those enrolled in an average 
year hold degrees from 80 different, colleges and 
universities and represent 39 of the 48 States of the 
United States. 
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A view of the 27-storeyed New York Hospital— 
Cornell Medical Center, largest .institution of its 
kind in the United States 



Twenty-two new-horn babies lie in their bassinets 
in one of the many nurseries of the maternity 
department of the New York Hospital 

oned from four to three years with special training in 
military medicine. TJte School of Nursing instructed 
students, inactive graduates, and volunteer aides, whilo 
the New York Hospital taught the principles of first 
aid to hundreds of non-professional tnen and women. 

In a typical year, the Center has 1.420 beds in use • 
23,321 patients ; 44,661 out-patients ; 312,000 out-patient 
visits and 3,305 babies born. In the first 10 .Sears of its 
existence, the Center treated more than 600,000 
patients. 

In research, the Center lia.-, been oue of America's 
greatest exponents of the modern conception of cnedi- 



Mobile book-shelves make reading easily available to patients in the 

New" York Hospital 


The New York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center 
maintained a military unit, the Ninth General Hospital, 
United Stales Army, during the war. Answering the 
nation's call {or doctors, the oollege course was short" 


cine, which is not merely to cure the sick brut to Pre¬ 
serve and promote community , health., Through its 
great size and extensive equipment the Ceaierja&ble 
to place the latest devices . and laboratory <yeeoVeri«i 
































Medical students conduct laboratory tests at the Cornell Medical Student nurses practise bed-side car*, working with life-size mannequins, 

rv.ih.tro before thev are allowed to handle patients 
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An isolation ward for infectious diseases in Ihc children’s department 
of the New York Hospital 


directly in the doctor’s hands, and its resources enable 
laboratory workers to become more intimately aware of 
the doctor’s needs. 

The Center has made many important advances 
in the field of medicine. The Centers maternal mortality 
rate, for instance, is 1*81 per thousand cd:r>pared with 
Hie national average of 6 per thousand. 


Those who organized and built the New York 
Hospital—Cornell Medical Center designed it to endure 
“not -less than a hundred years.” In this regard, the 
Center already has fulfilled the vision of its founders 
in demonstrating its capacity to cope with the pressing 
med’cal problems of the war and the post-war world. 
-VSIS. 
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WHERE THE GODS DWELL 

Bt E. E. SPEIGHT 


Glad am I to have lived to see this all 
Transcending scene, this hope for mankind befall, 
That out of the East, where women long have sheltered 
From soom ill-founded, dangers men foreto'd. 
Knowing themselves, suddenly this high-souled 
Lady of India* went, nor ever faltered, 

Among the stern, the stalwart and the shrewd 
Legates of alien allegiances,— 

A lonely spirit, finding beyond all feud 
Pregnant words that, by her heart’s command, 

Richly persuasive, sighted at the last 
An honest world, a world to shame the past 
Of man’s adventurous autocracy,— 

Words to challenge a purpose leading to , 4; 

The worst of fate, the supreme irony v /" 

Of trust in steel and slaughter. 


Tell me who . 

In all our history ever moved among 
So strangely harassed victors so sedate, 

So calmly confident, uttering thoughts that stung, 
In all their quiet candour, tile brood of hate 
Our deeds haw yet to bridle ere we know 
That all we fought to rescue are to share 
What guerdon we have gained of right to trace 
New avenues of Freedom. 


Glad am I 

Her spirit moves to a noble truth they tell 
In a revered scripture of her race : 

“In the house where a woman is honoured 
There the gods dwell.” 



Mrs. Vijayatakshmi Pandit. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
A Center of Culture 


Southern California, on the Pacific Coust of the 
United States, has become one of the nation's and the 
world’s important cultural centers. In recent years 
writers, painters, sculptors and musicians have esta¬ 
blished a sizable colony in the region and since the 
beginning of World War II their number has increased. 

All agree that the California ttrcia 
is .stimulating to creative work. 

S6mp of the Europeans who have 
made their hornet in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles ami Hollywood 
include Thomas Mann, German 
author ; Jean*Cabin, French actor; 

Bruno Walter, Viennese orchestra 
conductor ; Otto Klemperer, Ger¬ 
man musician ; Theodor von Kar¬ 
men, Hungarian mathematician ; 
and the late Franz Werfel, author 
of the book The Softy of Bvrnatlcllr. 

In law Angeles county alone 
t,lucre ore thousands of persons <*t 
Russian. German, Scandinavian. 

Polish, French, Dutch and Turkish 
origin. The stimulus of these 
groups living in close social contact 
has spurred the cultural advance of 
the entire area. 

A number of institutions of 
research and learning exert their 
influence on Southern California. 

Three famous centers are in sight* 
of each other—the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, which over 75,000 
jicrsons visit every year, the Cali¬ 


fornia Institute of Technology and the Huntington 
Library and Art Museum. 

Mount. Wilson 1ms drawn to Southern California 
astronomers and geo-physicists from all over the world, 
and after the war its attractions increased with the 
completion of the Mount Palomar Observatory, on 



The Huntington library and Art Gallery at Pasadenla, California 



, Dome of Mt. Palomar in San Diego County, 
California 


Ml. Palomar near San DVgo. Its new' telescope will 
penetrate the heavens four times farther than tbo 
Mount Wilson reflector. 

Prehistoric research in America has centered in 
Southern California for years, because of the location 
near Los Angelos of the La Brea asphalt, pits, which 
thousands of years ago were deathtraps for now extinct 
animals. The bones of these prehistoric monsters, be¬ 
sides the richness of the district in fossils and the 
important research done by the Institute of Technology, 
increases the attraction of the region to scientists in 
general and geologists in particular. 

As an example of contrast, a ten-minute ride from 
the La Brea pits takes one to the famous Hollywood 
Bowtl, where the world’s great music is interpreted by 
leading conductors, listened to in open-air concerts hy 
audiences of 20,000 and more. 

The Huntington Library, with a collection of 800,000 
rare manuscripts, has drawn scholars from many coun¬ 
tries. On its grounds is a garden which contains plants 
from e.v>rv country. These features have drawn botanists 
of world importance to Southern California. 

In a sense, Southern California is a mirror of the 
cultural development of the United States. This is true 
not only in regard to its cosmopolitan population, but 
to its youthful and thriving cultural life.—US/S. 
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id « concert In the Hollywood Bowel, ft rounded canyon Griffith Observatory at Los Angeles, California 

Hollywood Hills near Hus Angeles, California t , 







I N ART AND LIFE 


Bt nagesh yawalkar 

“Art is not a luxury of the well-to-do. The poor man needs it as much and 
employs it in his cottage building, his floor decorations, his clay deities as in. 
many other ways." 

**• ' —Rabindranath Tagobb 


Tot fundamental unity of Art and Life is well 
known. Art cannot live without 'life and so also life can. 
not without Art. The life of a country means the life of 
the masses of* the country. If the masses are starving, 
how can Art flourish 4n India ? It will flourish only 
among the privileged few of the capitalist class as a 
form of luxury, but that will be of no use to the 
masses who are crippled by poverty. 


along the country ? Art in big cities and in a few 
institutions privileged fbr the upper and middle class 
peopllo that comprise only a ten per cent of the whole 
population of the country of four hundred millions, has 
totally failed in bringing life to the 7,00,000 villages 
of India. The task is stupendous, but actually we have 
no clear outlook. The solution is found out by u great 
man, a non*Artist, Mahatma Gandhi, who has given a 



* . .. t. A . Trimbakrao guides village students in his village 

Stadies by the village pond of Sunvnsara its Central India 

at ptweat, but the moat urgent ia one of poverty. How a great role in an agricultural country like oure. 
m Art flourish in the villages while poverty is stalking Gaadh : ji has given a new impetus to Cottage Industry 
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as a means of economic salvation to the masses. He 
rightly saye: “Extinction of Village Industries would 
complete the ruin of 7,00,000 villages of India.” There 
iB no doubt about the result; the result is before us. 
The suffering is horrible. Under such circumstances, 
revival of Village Industries is the only economic 
solution, and this alone will relieve poverty to a great 
extent. 



Nagesb Yawalkar in his studiu in front of Mahatma 
Gandhi's portrait 

The Western school of economics and their patrons 
have failed and their measures have proved ineffective 
inasmuch as they apply these foreign ways of salvation; 
as a result increasing poverty has become the order of 
the day in a country of villages which has altogether 
different geographical conditions and cultural back¬ 
grounds. One can realise this when he finds terrible and 
forced unemployment shnong the toiling millions who 
have no work to do for at least four months in the 
year. 

Considering these facts it stands to reason that 
under the circumstances only through the revival of 
Cottage Industries we can build up rural India to bring 
new life into the villages. Handicrafts have that 
potentiality. Apart from this. Cottage Art Industries 
have a cultural value of their own since they develop 
the artistic capacity and skill of the village talent. 
Cottage Art Industry offers the best employment to the 
labour force we have in India. 

Economics of Cottage Abt 

Cottage Art cannot survive if it is not economically 
perfect. Cottage industry has been dislocated and over¬ 
powered by oheaper imports and deliberate planning of 
destruction and that is why village industries decayed. 
In spite of tire struggle for existence and foreign com¬ 
petition, some Cottage Art Industries have U&n able 
to retain their vitality when mass produAion has 
become the order of the day. This is duo to the fact 
that for such Cottage Art Industries, only a small capita] 
is required. Simple and haid-working habits and skill 
acquired ihfcugh generations are the main eause of 


their maintenance. The proper use of Swadeshi rat 
materials has enabled it to survive. Look at,the earthen 
pottery made in the villages, coloured and beautifully 
decorated. In the villages pottery has been economically 
so perfected that it still exists everywhere.*The reason 
is that the process of making these potteries is simple, 
cheap raw materials are required and they are available 
abundantly in nature. These are cheaply made and 



Mother and Child in papier mache 
cheaply sold. This is why they could stand the foreign 
competition of machine-made products. 

India is very rich in minerals and has got abundant 
manpower and all other facilities that Nature can 
afford for flourishing Cottage Art Industries. There are 
several other Cottage Art Industries which have not 
been annihilated by competition and such industries 
should be encouraged. The use of waste and cheap 
materials and particulanly the use of Swadeshi mate¬ 
rials shoufd be the guiding principle in the revival: of 
Village Art. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHINESE NATIONALISM 

By V. G. NAIR 


Among the different systems of political science that 
shape the destinies of mankind, the most significant 
thought representing the ancient wisdom of China, 
strikingly vehement for its universal! appeal against the 
evil forces of exploitation, shivery and injustice, and 
for its staunch advocacy of human rights and freedom, 
is the San Min Chu I, the Three Principles of the 
People, formulated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Father of the 
Chinese Kcpuh'ic. With the exception of Capital 
written by Karl Marx, which has revolutionised human 
thought for reconstructing the world entirely on new 
economic and social foundations, no other political 
message of the present century has been so ardentiy 
lead and followed by the nationals of any country 
more than the San Min Chu 1, which is adhered to by 
people numbering one-fourth of the total population 
of the world. 

The first principle of the San Min Chu I is 
.Nationalism, which m the eaily stage of the Chinese 
revolution stressed for the overthrow of Warlordism 
and foreign Imperialistic, exploitation. In the inter¬ 
national sphere, it demanded the freedom of ai!l the 
nations of the world, freedom from political tyranny 
and froedoirf from poverty and economic exploitation. 

The second principle is Democracy. In this CODfflOC- 
turn is considered political! tutelage for Chinn, during 
tile period of transition beginning from the altainlment 
of full national rights, up to the time of introducing a 
Democratic form of Government. It aims to train the 
Chinese in the art of self-government.. To give China 
a free democratic government Dr. Hun advocated a 
I'ivc-Power Constitution, which he distinguished toy 
two seta of powers exercised separately by the people 
and the government. The first .set comprises the four 
demcftimtic rights of Election, Recall, lnitiativ> and 
Referendum ; and the second set includes the five 
functional powers of Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, 
Examination and Control. These five functional powers 
constitute the Central Government of China. 

The third principle of Livelihood or Econoimio 
Democracy aims to provide food, shelter, clothing and 
the means of travel. Equalisation of landownorship and 
regulation of capital are its cardinal principles. It 
advocates evolutionary methods rather than revolu¬ 
tionary means of effecting reforms in the social and 
economic life of China. In other words, the Principle 
of Livelihood is a planned economy which purposes to 
control and operate all large-scale indust rial enterprises 
&M aims at the national ownership of alt lands, all 
means of production, all communications, all transport 
the public sale of food. 

. words, the objective of the San Min Chu I 

is the fulfilment of the three phases of the Chinese 
revolution, first, political unity of China by uprooting 
wartWdwm and national independence by racial struggle 

*npetotbgt ddmination, such as extra-territorial 
rights, leased territories, concessions and unequal 

Tutela « e W Provisional 
*^™ r Rule tr -''mint»P| * and thirdly. 


the introduction of a Constitutional Democratic 
Government. 

The aim of tire first principle of Nationalism has 
been partially realised by China through the brilliant 
military victories gained by Generalissimo Chiang over 
Warlords, and through the abrogation of nil unequal 
treaties except that of Hongkong. Chinese leaders are 
demanding that Britain should restore this Inland to 
China. With the restoration of Manchuria, Korea, and 
Mongolia. China will regain her lost possessions, and 
will assure fully her territorial sovereign rights. 
Besides, the Communist problem is the most vital 
aspect of China’s national! life. But. with the armistice 
agreement concluded between the National Govern¬ 
ment and I he Communists in January 1940. followed by 
the Agreement for military reorganisation and for the 
Integration of the Communists into the National Army 
signed in Fohr'iary 1946, through the intervention of 
General George Marshal!, United Stales’ Sjiecial 
Envoy, the eighteen years’ e.vii strife in China is ex- 
peitnl to come to an end. The fi>st principle oould not 
be fully realised until the Communist problem is 
sett’ed in the interest of internal peace. 



A rare picture of Dr. Sun Yat-scn, 
the planner of the Sun Min Chu I 
State for China and Generalissimo 
Chiang, the executor of the plan. 
This picture was taken just after 
, the first revolution in 1911 


The second principle is Democracy. Political Tute¬ 
lage is not yet over in China. Therefore,, the present 
Chinese Government camuot be called a Democracy. It 
is bureaucracy marching towards the goal of self' 
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government. Until Democracy is introduced, the 
Kuomintang will act as the ‘trustee’ and ‘tutor’ of 
the Chinese people, and it will cease to exist as the 
ruling party of China as soon as the Democratic 
Government is introduced by convoking the National 
Assembly. 

The third principle of the People’s Livelihood, 
according to Dr. Sum, is of primary importance to 
China, But unfortunately, it has created the Communist 
problem, culminating in ten years’ civil war with the 
consequent loss of millions of lives. The Peopled 
Livelihood, Dr. Sun defined, is economic equality, 
which the Chinese Communists claim as the essence of 
Russian Bolshevism. Though the essence is one, the 
fundamental difference lies in the methods of achiev¬ 
ing its objectives. No less a person than Dr. Sun Fo 
in his book China Looks Forward says : “The principle 
of People’s Livelihood is not in conflict with Russian 
Communism and is not opposed to the theory of 
Communism.” Yet, the difference between Communism 
and Sun Yat-senism lies in the practical application of 
its principles inasmuch as the former adopts revolu¬ 
tionary means while the latter desires evolutionary 
methods in effecting economic and social reform in 
China. 

The Chinese Communists worship Marx and Lenin 
as their national heroes and look to Moscow as their 
boly of holies. It was only after the truce in 1937 that 
the Communists began exhibiting the pictures of Sun 
Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek at Yerman along with 
those of Lenin and Sta'in. Since that eventful year, has 
begun the process of absorption of Russian Communism 
within the folds of Sun Yat-senism, because the Reds 
had to give up their policy of foicible land-confiscation 
and the Soviet emblem on their soldiers’ headgear. 
Their Army was renamed as the Eighteenth Route 
Army and their Soviet areas were converted as Special 
areas under the Central Goverataaent, though these 
Special areas were given local autonomy. 

Absorption rather than sejf-conversion has been 
the past history of China in all her dealings with 
foreign political and religious institutions. Bertrand 
Russell in his Problem of China says : 

“The Chinese think not in decades, but in centu- 
tries. They have been conquered before, first by the 
Tartars and then by the Manchus ; but in both 
eases they absorbed the conquerors. Since the days 
of Confucius, the Egyptian. Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman Empires have perished ; 
but China has persisted through, a continuous evo¬ 
lution. There have been foreign influences—first 
Buddhism, and now Western Science. But Buddhism 
did not turn the Chinese into Indians, and Western 
Science will not turn them into Europeans.** 

In further support of Bertrand Russell, China’s 
intellectual giant, witty and wise Dr. Lin Yutang says 
prophetically in his book, The Vigil of A Nation, as 
follows: , 

“There is a bout going now inside China between 
Master Kung and Karl Marx, and my bet is that 
Master Kung will win. Tiihe wiH settle that, not 
words, and I can imagine that twenty years from 
now, the ardent Communist advocates wifi become 
as pro-Confucian and as desirous of having roots in 
one’s own racial and historical traditions.” 

. Recant events in China undoubtedly foretell this 
hnd. If the ComtnUniit-Kuomintaug negotiations suc¬ 


ceed, it will be the last phase of Bolshevist Marxism 
in China, . _ 1 

The Chinese Communists no doubt consider Dr- 
Sun Yat-sen as a great leader of China. But they res¬ 
pect his person far more than his precepts. In a sense, 
they are ‘democratic’, but only in relation to the 
rights of peasants and labourers. They are vociferous 
n>ow in their demands to introduce Democracy and the 
Principle of People’s Livelihood in the Chungking 
administered Provinces. But like-the past, they do not 
desire revolutionary methods in effecting such reforms 
since they have decided to join bands with the 
Kuomintang. With the convocation of the National 
Assembly and the inauguration of the new Constitution, 
the old revolutionary methods of the Communists for 
realising the aims of People’s Livelihood through 
forcible land-confiscation, wholesale murder of land¬ 
lords, insurrections arid sabotage, fll copied from the 
Russian model, will become a shadow of the past. 
These violent methods are diametrically opposed to 
the methods prescribed by Sun Yat-sen. According to 
him, China’s moral code of loyalty, filial piety, kind¬ 
ness. love, faithfulness, justice, harmony and peace, 
all these should be revived if China desires national 
salvation and her former greatness. Marxism cannot 
provide China with these forces. Only ConfucianiSto 
and Sun Yat-sonism could provide China with them. 

Long before Communism was preached by Maix, 
Univcrsalism in all spheres of ilife, political, economic, 
and social, was preached in China by Chinese sages 
thousands of years ago. It is called ‘Ta Tung,’ the ideal 
of universal brotherhood and commonwealth of all free 
nations. Here is Dr. Sun’s favourite quotation from 
Confucious on ‘Ta Tung’, which he proclaimed to the 
world for the first time at a memorable ttneeting held 
at Tokyo in 1907 : 

“When the great (tao) way prevails, the world 
is a common State. Although not to be thrown away, 
wealth is not to be kept as personal property. While 
not to be idle, labour is not to be used for personal 
advanfuge. Under such a scheme of Society, selfish _ 
plans cease to exist and banditry and rebellion 
cannot rise. This is the Age of the great. Common¬ 
wealth.” 

The ideal of Confucius, no doubt, is a classless 
society. He wanted to form this Society without up¬ 
heavals and revolutions. And therefore, m its political 
aspect Sun Yat-senism is nothing but Confucianism. 

In formulating bis Three Principles of the People 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen was influenced by the political philo¬ 
sophies of the West, particularly Marx’s writings on 
Socialism and Communism, the history of the American 
Republic and the French revolutionary motto 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity"; but it is an 
admitted fact that he has not copied any one of the 
European systems, and that his Son lifin Chu l with its 
Five Power Constitution is remarkably original in it* 
conception. Curiously enough, both Dr. Sun and Mats 
evolved their theories after several years’ study in the 
British Museum Library in London, but they bod 
never met each other, as the latter died in 1883, while 
the former commenced his political! career in 18861 
Apparently, Dr. Bun was not content with Marx’s 
scientific theories of Value and surplus value’, the pleas,, 
struggle, and the overthrow of capitalism with the help 
of such weapons as sabotage and insurrection, Be. 
therefore evolved his own theories suitable to the 
OfaiBMs temperament, social .condition, culture, end 
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civiliiation. In comparing Marx with himself Dr. Sun 
regarded thq former 'as a pathologist and himself as a 
physiologist. And therefore, Dr. Sun asserted that 
’ Marxism would not be suitable to the Chinese soil. Yet, 
he relied much on Russian help for realising the aims 
of the Revolution. But in such help being given to 
China, Dr. Sum never anticipated that Russia would 
manoeuvre to create a State within a State in China, 
as seen in the Border Regions, Manchuria, Sinkiang, 
and Outer Mongolia. Discussing Sino-Sovk fc relations, 
Mr. Stanley Powiell, the well-known author of Soviet 
Attitude Towards China : Pads and Fads has made the 
following observations: 

“The Chinese Communists arc allegedly in¬ 
dependent of Moscow, so they say, but they have 
adopted, in the Chinese internal policy, the methods 
applied by, the Communist parties elsewhere, that 
means the method* of struggling for ‘total demo¬ 
cracy* and ‘friendship’ with the Soviet Union, which 
allows them to criticize or to oppose or even to 
fight the Governments of the respective countries, 
unless the latter recognise the Soviet leadership or 
accept to be their tools ; while in foreign policy the 
Chinese Communists lake a stand not only for a 
close collaboration with Russia—which could still bo 
understandable—but also for the adoption, by 
China, of the principles guiding the Soviet foreign 
relations, including their tactics and propaganda, 
tile latter at least in its official form.” 

It is needless to say that in spite of their ‘demo¬ 
cratic principles’ the Chinese Communists have proved 
the greatest, stumbling bloc to the peaceful and gradual 
introduction‘of a Constitutional Democratic Govern¬ 
ment in China. 

Since 1937, Generalissimo Chiang has been persis¬ 
tently trying to reach a settlement with the Chinese 
Communists, in spite of the fact that Dr. Sun has 
clearly Jaid down in his General Principles for NnJional 
Reconstruction adopted at the First Kuoiuintang 
National Congress held in Cant cm during January 1924, 
that * • 

"The Government, shall use military force *° 
remove all obstacles within the Nation ; and shall 
preach the principles of the Revolution to the 
people of the whole Nation.” 

However, by the word, ‘use of military' force,’ it 
is generally accepted that Dr. Sun had never visualised 
the idea of waging war against his own countrymen as 
the birth of Communist State in China was as remote 
as the north pole during his days. Grasping this truth, 
Generalissimo Chiang’s tolerance and liberality towards 
the Chinese Comhnunists need no further mentioning 
here as they are too well-known. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, no doubt, believed that Russia 
would stand as his Government’s ally, end not as the 
instigator and creator of a Soviet State in his country. 
His famous letter to Soviet friends written before his 
death is clearly vouchsafed in the spirit of looking to 
Russia as a liberator and friend, for it says : 

* "Russia is the leader and vanguard of that 
grand union of free republics which look to the 


future and the great federation of Nations is truly 
the priceless heritage bequeathed to all oppressed 
peoples by the immortal Lenin.” 

Dr. Sun, therefore, adds: 

“He leaves behind him the Kuomintang Party, 
which shall co-operate with the Soviets for the 
realisation of his political ideals.” 

In the early days of his career Dr. Sun had appealed 
to foreign Powers for economic aid and assistance, but 
none came forward to help him. At last Soviet Russia 
in her own interests, declared her policy of co-operation 
and friendship with the National Government and 
renounced her extra-territorial rights. Borodin and 
Blucher were deputed to China for training the 
Nationalist Armies and the Kuomintuung Party. As a 
gesture of goodwill Dr. Sun admitted the Cotoimunists 
within the fold of the Kuomintang and encouraged 
them to work for the National revolution. But the 
Conmiunist-Kuomintang co-op era ti on. did not last 
long. After the death of Sun Yat-sen, Generalissimo 
Chiang assumed the supremo military and political 
power in 1927. He begun to realise the peril of China 
being transformed into a Soviet State within the 
political orbit of Russia. Borodin, the high-priest of 
Communism in China, was. therefore, expelled and bis 
adherents were driven out to the Border Region in the 
North-West. This episode has been well advertised for 
the Reds by Edgar Snow, in his lied Star Over China. 
But Stanley Powell tells us a different, story. He says : 

‘The defeated Red Army made to Chiang Kai- 
shek the offer to withdraw from South-Eastern China 
and to proceed to the thinly populated province of 
Kansu in Western China, almost at the other end 
of the country. Chiang Kai-shek accepted the offer 
to avoid further b'oodahed and because of the 
grasper task confronting him in connection with the 
Japanese invasion then threatening. The famous 
march of the Chinese Red Army over an immense 
distance of several thousands of kilometers pro¬ 
ceeded along » rente agreed upon in advance and 
without any sanguinary incidents.” 

Tims was the ‘Long March' achieved by Chinese 
Reds for establishing Soviet Chinese rule against the 
well-p’anned national rule of Sun Yat-wni, the 
acknowledged leader of the Revolution. 

Whatever may be the fundamental difference in 
methods between Marxism and Sun Yat-sonism, it is 
evident that China is turning Comlmunist. according to 
her own conception of Communism, Chinese Commu¬ 
nism aims to achieve political democracy, freedom, 
economic, prosperity and social reform without crises, 
upheavals and revolutions by establishing full confi¬ 
dence among all the communities, thus ensuring inter¬ 
nal calm, peace and peaceful developments. These arc 
the fundamentals of Chinese nationalism preached by 
Sun Yat-sen, who is considered today almost, as a 
demi-god by four hundred and fifty million people of 
China. 

During bis life-time Dr. Sun failed many a time, 
but in death he will surely see the signs of victory in 
no distant day. 



BREEDING CATTLE FOR HIGH MILK PRODUCTION 
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Ithaca, New York (USA.) 


Gknbtical research has proved beyond doubt that to 
obtain high milk production the cow herself must first 
of all have the inherited capacity for Snaking large 
amounts of milk and butterfat. A cow minus this ability, 
no matter how well-fed and well-kept., cannot produce 
efficiently. She is just as guilty of wasting feed as a 
useless automobile epgmo is of wasting petrol. 

There are two ways lo obtain a herd of cows with 
high producing ability. 1. Through purchase of such 
<*ows ; 2. Through raieful breeding and selection. In 
general, the second method should be followed. 


Tyres or Breeding Procrams 

In selecting breeding animals for I he herd, it is 
necessaiy to have an understanding of the various 
general breeding methods wh : ch may be followed. A 
definite program should then be chosen and strictly 
adhered to, 

1. Inbreeding refers to the practice of breeding 
full brothers and sisters, darns and sons, or sires and 
daughters to each other. It. is the closest form of breed¬ 
ing. It concentrates the characteristics present, both 
desirable and undesirable. Continuous practice of this 
form of breeding a'most. always results in some decrease 
in sine and vigour of the offspring. It is, of course, 
valuable where the animals concerned are especially 
outstanding in practically every respect, and if they 
have no undesirab’e characteristics in respect, to type, 
productive capacity or health. 

2. Line-breeding : In this method, animals largely 
of the same family and blood lines, but not as closely 
related ns those in an inbreeding program, are mated 
together. It enables a conecntralion of the characteris¬ 
tics of the particular strain. By rigid selection of 
individuals and careful planning of matings, any 
undesirable characteristics or weaknesses can be largely 
eliminated from the herd. If has .been by t.he careful 
use of tills type of breeding that, practically all progress 
in developing and improving the present breeds of fan* 1 
animals has been made in the TJ.H. A. 

3. Cross-breeding : It is the mating of almost 
entirc'y unrelated animals. The crossing of breeds as a 
method of herd improvement has been subjected to much 
research and trial. It product's all kind A of variations 
particularly in the second and succeeding generations. 
The first, generation in some cases may be desirable 
from the standpoint of Rise, productivity and health, 
but the second generation will haye all possible varia¬ 
tions in characters between the extremes found iu 
original parents used in the cross. Brood and herd 
improvement is based upon the concentration of blood 
for the purpose of establishing desirable characteristics 

♦ Formerly at tlio Institute of Animal Generic** Unlycivalty ©f 
Edinburgh (U.K). 


and reducing variation. Cross-breeding does just the 
opposite. 

The Value or a Cow in a Breeding Program 

A great deal of emphasis is being laid on the value 
and importance of a good bull to a herd. ’t'his emphasis 
should not in the least bo dinuoishod. However, the 
m,le a proven brood cow may play through her offspring 
in both herd and breed improvement should not be 
under-estimated. There are frequent, instances of great 
proven sires who have come from dams who have 
proven themselves great. A great cow must meet three 
fundamental requirements : 1. She must be capable of 
high milk and buttrrfnt production. 2. She must be 
excellent in type and conformation, especially because 
these characters are closely associated with her ability 
to stand up through many years of h ! gh productivity. 
3. She must, be capable of transmitting the productive 
capacity to her offspring. 

Within each of the great dairy breeds and within 
majority of individual herds there are cows who have 
stood up to these requirements and have' unfailingly 
transmitted to following generations. 

I 

The Value or a Coon Bull in Breeding Program 

It has been stated that “The bull is half the herd." 
This statement is certainly true in so far as the'breed¬ 
ing program is concerned. The inherited characteristics 
of the offspring in the herd come one-half from the bull. 
AH of the dams of the herd together edntributo the 
other half. 

I am quoting here two instances wluch prove beyond 
doubt the tremendous effects, cither good or bad which 
herd sires an ay have on a herd. Data of both of which 
eover a period of approximately seven years were 
collected at the animal breeding department of Cornell 
University. 

Herd A : Two bulls used—each s'rcd daughters 
with production hnarkedly lower than their dams. 

Herd average : : 1 

1932—399*6 lbs. of butterfat; 

1939—243*2 lbs. of butterfat 


Decrease 155-4 lbs. 

Herd B : Four bulls employed—each increased pro- , 
duetion of daughters over their dams. 

Herd average : ' M 

1931—342*libs, of butterfat 
1939—486*6 lbs. of butterfat 


Increase 144*5 lbs. 

In herd A, in spite of heavy culling, die bolls used 
lowered the production to such an extent as to ■besiriy 
wreck the herd. In herd p, little milling jwig 'necessary, 
the herd doubled in rise and still the average RrodUo- 
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iion was greatly enhanced. The value of such bulls can 
hardly be estimated. 

Selecting a Proven Boll 

When*a bull is available whose ability to sire high 
production and desirable type has been demonstrated, 
a large part of the chance element in the selection of a 
bull is automatically eliminated. The transmitting 
ability of a bull may foe measured in terms of dam- 
daughter comparisons. These are based on the assump¬ 
tion that the production of the daughters of a bull 
tends to be half-way between the production of their 
dams and the transmitting ability of the bull. Thus, if 
ten daughters of a bull average* 400 lbs. of butterfat and 
their dams average 500 lbs., his transmitting ability is 
not 400 but 300 lbs. of butterfat. In other words, it 
bind to 300 lbs. cows he would be expected to just 
maintain that level of production. In selecting a proven 
bull, dam-daughter comparisons lire helpful but possible 
limitations, like health of the bull and husbandry 
conditions, must be kept in mind if they are to be used 
effectively. 

Selecting an Unphoven Bull 

Where the number of desirably proven sires is 
extremely limited and many of those cannot be pur¬ 
chased, the herds must be headed by unproven bulls. 
There is, however, a great amount- ol' risk involved in 
using any untried bull but it can foe reduced by select¬ 
ing a bull frden proven parents. The ideal bull is one 
who is backed for several generations by great proven 
sires and dams. The immediate sire and dam should 
receive the greatest consideration bui. better if the 
entire family is subjected to careful study. If each sire 
in the pedigree has proven himself able to sire 
uniformly desirable daughters, and each dam is a high 
producer, there is considerable assurance that the bull 
will prove able to sire high production. 

Iteeords are important criteria in selecting a bull 
.but type should not be ignored. Many dairymen make 
the mistake of purchasing their future herd sire without 
even seeing the dam or daughters. A dairyman whom 
-purchasing a bull should see that it must be better 
than the best cow he possesses. 

The bulls or bull previously used in n herd should 
influence the next selection. When a bull in a herd has 
been proven successful it is advhible to follow hilm 
with & bull bred along the same blood lines. This, how¬ 
ever, does not mean inbreeding. The practice of in- 
breeding is dangerous and when followed must be 
accompanied by rigid culling. The mating of hall 
brothers and* sisters has sometimes given good results 
but certainly it is as close breeding us can be practised. 
Diredt out-crossing, as previously mentioned, tends to 
produce wide variations. Obviously, where no particular 
blood Uses have been established in a herd, selection 
can be made from any family that possesses the desired 
characteristics. 

Tax Bull Should Be Proved 

So faar as my information goes there are very few 
bulls in Bengal about which there is sufficient informa- 
*tion to estimate their value. There are several reasons. 
First, Very fe# of the dairy cows are tested. The true 
transmitting ability of a bull cannot be known unless 
the cows with which he is mated and his daughters are 


tested. The latter procedure is scientifically known as 
"Progeny testing." Secondly, the average dairy farm is 
not equipped to handle a mature bull. I think by co¬ 
operative use of bulls by several dairymen these draw¬ 
backs can be eliminated. Of course, the co-operative 
use of bulls can only be successful if dairymen co¬ 
operating are able to eliminate disease from their 
herds. 

Ideally, a young bull should be bred to about 25 
representative cows and heifers in the herd as soon as 
possible. His uses should then be limited in preference 
to a proven bull until his daughters develop. Faiily 
complete information is not available until the 
daughters have completed one lactation period, making 
the bull nearly five years old. However, if liis daughters 
as yearlings are of good body type and show signs oi 
large body capacity and desirable udder d< veloptnent, 
his moderate use is warranted until actual production 
records are available. 

Artificial Insemination 

-Rapid progress has been made within recent years 
in developing the technique of breeding cows artificially, 
'flic semen is collected from the bull, usually diluted 
with a nutrient buffer, and a portion used to breed 
individual cows liy a person trailed for that work. It 
properly diluted and kept at near freezing temperature 
the male sex cells or spermatozoa will live for many 
days ami be suitable for breeding number of cows for 
a period three days or longer. 

This practice allows the use of outstanding bulls 
on many more dows than otherwise possible. Semen 
also can be seut to distant, places and particularly 
desirable matings can foe made which would otherwise 
foe impractical. 

Ahtifictal Breeding Units 

The development of the technique of artificial in¬ 
semination has led to the formation ol artificial! breeding 
units in the U.S.A. A number of bulls arc kept at a 
central point and semen scut out for use by trained 
persons in the sutroundmg herds. For many dairymen 
this makes available services of better bulls than they 
be able to keep themselves. The. service charge is S3 or 
$6 per cow wh'-cli in small herds proves less expensive 
than keeping a bull. These units have proved to be 
of immense value especially for owners of dm all herds 
interested primarily in improving the general level of 
iinilk production in the herd. In m.v opinion, establish¬ 
ment of similar units by the government in different 
parts of Bengal and if manager! by trained personnel 
will ptovc to be of immense value in improving the 
milk-producing capacity of the cows throughout the 
province. 

. ^ r 

Conclusion 

It is needless to point out the dietetic value oi 
milk and the immediate necessity of improving its 
production. In this article 1 have endeavoured to dis¬ 
cuss in non-techuical language the different aspects of 
perhaps the most important method of improving milk 
production, i.e., through breeding and selection. I hope 
that this article will be of some use to those who are 
interested in the improvement of dairy cattle in 
Bengal, 



the mystery of cosmic hays 

By swami jagadiswarananda 


MoimShu Physics has unravelled another mysterious 
phenomenon of Nature called Codmic Rays. It is the 
most remarkable of recent discoveries iu Physics and 
was first noticed iin 1906. Unlike Roentgen rays and 
radio-active rays, Cosmic Rays are of extra-terrestrial 
origin and reach us from beyond the Milky Way. It is 
due to the Cosmic Rays that a charged electroscope is 
discharged more rapidly in a balloon than on the earth. 
R. A. Millikan, the lainous American scientist and 
indefatigable investigator of this mystery observes that 
the earth is being continuously bombarded by super¬ 
power particles of Cosmic rays, the energy of which 
rises to at least 20 billion electron volts and a hundred 
or more such particles shoot each minute through the 
head of every person living on the earth. 

In order to properly understand the true significance 
and immense possibilities of Cosmic Rays, an idea ol 
X-rays and radio-active Kays is absolutely essential. 
X-ray was discoveied in 1895 by Professor W. lv. 
Roentgen of Munich. While investigating the pheno¬ 
mena of Gathode rays Roentgen observed that the 
discharge through a vacuum tube completely enveloped 
in opaque paper caused a luminous glow to appear on 
a distant florescont screen. The X-rays originate within 
the vacuum tube on account of radiation and cause 
invisible luminosity. It means that. X-rays are emitted 
when a stream of high-velocity elections, that is a 
Cathode Ray, is suddenly stopped. This invisible ray 
is not deflected in a magnetic or electric field and «an 
pass through many solids. Flesh is more transparent to 
these rays than bone. X-ray-therapy and X-ray photo¬ 
graphy are now widely used for medical purposes. 
When a pin is accidentally swallowed, an X-ray photo¬ 
graph will reveal tilws location of the pin in the stomach. 
If a beam of X-rays is directed through a man's hand 
to a paper coated with zinc sulphate, an inside view of 
the hand is obtained when the bones are plainly 
defined. Stones in the kidneys and tuberculous patches 
in the lungs are also radiographed by X-rays. For 
cancer treatment X-rays from 160,000 to 200,000 volts 
are used. 

Radio-active Rays were discovered in 1896 by M. 
Heniy Becqueral who found that lire element uranium 
and its compounds emit rays which arc able to pene¬ 
trate very considerable thicknesses of matter. Iu 1898 
Madame Ourie discovered radium and polonium which 
are two extremely powerful radiating, substances. Eve 
Curie, Mme. Curie’s daughter, hasVgiven a graphic 
account of how her mother obtained through th® 
Austrian Government one ton of pitch-blende ore of 
Uranium and carried out .with her father the Herculean 
labour of extracting in 1982 one-tenth of a grataime of 
pure radium from this mass of raw ujsateria). Uranium, 
a highly radioactive substance, has made possible the 
production of Atomic Bomb, the terror of the modem 
world. More recently a number of other radioactive 
elements suchak thorium, bismuth, etc., haye been 
discovered. Ilflityfemctivity is absolutely independent of 
temperature tid pressure end its rate is the same under 


all conditions. Sir Earnest Rutherford analysed in 1699 
the radioactive elements and found that they emit 
three kinds of rays which are termed respectively Alpha 
Rays, Beta Rays and Gamma Rays. Alpha rays are in 
fact positively charged helium atoms, very edsily 
absorbed and depleted in a magnetic field. The Beta 
rays ate negatively charged high-velocity electrons and 
deflected in a magnetic field. The Gamma Rays which 
are not affected by a magnetic field are X-rays of 
extremely short wave lengths. The difference of these 
three kinds of rays consists in their power of penetra¬ 
tion. Alpha rays are about 1/100 as penetrating as the 
Beta rays, while the hitter are l/100th as penetrating 
as the Gamma rays. Radio-active Rays are generated 
by the spontaneous disintegration of elements and this 
disintegration results in tall original atoms of elements 
gradually disappearing. 

Radium, an important radioactive element has 
marvellous curative power which has brougnt relief to 
untold thousands of suffering humanity like X-rays. 
Deep-seated necrosis which baffles all medicines yields 
in many cases to radium treatment. It. is not yet 
possible to fully estimate its healing medicinal value 
of X-rays and radium us this has yet been by no means 
fully realised. T. F. Wall observes in his Electricity 
(Home University Library, pp. 159-160) that Experi¬ 
ments have been made with X-ray treatment in which 
500,000 to 10.00,000 volts have been used in order to 
obtain the suim* effect as by radium treatment. It has 
been observed that the mean wave length of the 
radium emanation corresponds to an applied pressure of 
about 9,00,000 volts X-ray tube, and that in so far as 
biological pffert is concerned treatment by 2,00,000 
volts X-rays is identical with a corresponding dose of 
radium treatment, 

Cosmic Rays have more penetrating power than 
either the X-rays or radioactive rays. Light darts or 
light bullets emitted by Cosmic Rays and called 
photons by Millikan have the highest frequency. The 
highest measured velocity of Cosmic .Rays is 36,000,000 
billion billion (36 x 10 24 ) per second. Of the visible 
rays, the red light has the longest wave length and the 
violet the shortest. One Angstrom' unit (A.U.) being 
equal to one-hundrcd-millionth part of a centimetres; 
10-8 cm. Red light waves have 76 millionth part of 
1 cm. = 76 X 10 ° cm.—7600 A.U. As the colour changes 
through yellow, green, blue and indigo, the wave length 
decreases to about 3800 A,U, beyond which the waves 
cannot affect the retina of the human eye. That is, the 
waves shorter than 3800 A.U. ore invisible to. man. It 
may be noted that bees can distinguish 4 colours of 
which the one is in the ultraviolet range and,dragon 
flies arid some butterflies can distinguish colours in the 
ultra-violet cone. The wave length of visible light 
between infrared- and ultra-violet rays are from 70 
millionth to 40 millionth of 1 cm. The wave length of 
the Shortest visible, light is 4 x 10- B c.m. Above the 
violet end of the spectrum there are 4 odtavesof ultra- 
violet rays extending up to 4 x iO^m. Tbesp aw 
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followed by tbe octaves of X-ray*, the wave lengths 
varying from to 1 -6 X 10 u can. X-rays 

' * 1 
have the wave length round about —-— of those of 
' * 10,000 
the viaible^ight. X-rays are, therefore, very short wave 
length light of Wave length from a thousandth to a 
hundred thousandth that of ordinary light. Finally 
above the X-rays on the gamut there are several ootaves 
of Gamma rays generated by radioactive elements. The 
short wave length of Gamma rays is about 7xlO- 10 e,m. 
Cosmic rays are shorter than Gamma rays and are 
shortest rays so far explored. Shorter is the wave length, 
greater is tho frequency or penetrating power. The 
highest velocity observed is of 19,200 kilometers per 
second from radium. The velocity of radium ray is 
20,000 times greater then that of a rifle bullet. The 
frequency of # the pendulum of Grand Father’s Clock is 
one per second (electrical wave length of 300,000 kilo¬ 
meters), whereas the highest measured frequency of 
Cosmic rays is 30,00,000 billion billion (36 X 10 24 ) per 
second. The Cosmic rays are five to ten times os pene¬ 
trating as the most penetrating radioactive rays. 

The Cosmic rays were first so termed in 1925 by 
Millikan in their report on their experiments about 
these extra-terrestrial rays in snow-fed lakes. In 1909, 
Gockel in Switzerland took up an electroscope ‘ in a 
balloon two or three times and found it always dis¬ 
charging faster at a height of 4 kilometers than at the 
earth's surface. In 1910, Hess, the Austrian scientist, 
advanced the hypothesis that those high-altitude rays 
originated outside the earth and observed also that 
discharging effects of these rays are independent of the 
position of the Sun. In the next two years, the German 
scientist Kolhorstor extended the balloon observations 
to an altitude of about 29,000 feet and found the* dis¬ 
charging effects at those altitudes some eight or ten 
times greater than those found on earth. In 1022, Milli¬ 
kan and Bowen made experiments with self-registering 
electroscopes in balloons launched from San Anfonio, 
Texas, (U.S.A.) into the Stratosphere up to 55,000 feet 
.height and made the similar observation that Codmic 
‘rays discharge electroscopes much faster at high 
altitudes’ than on earth, in 1925, direct measurements 
of the penetrating power of the Cosmic rays were made 
by Kolhorster on the top of the Alpine glacier and 
then in a crack some distance beneath the surface ; 
as well as by Millikan and Cameron by sinking electro¬ 
scopes to depths of 70 feet beneath the surface of the 
radium-free water of the Muir Lake, California. All 
of them hoted that the discharging power of the 
Cosmic rays diminished freta the high altitude to 
subterranean depth and is weakened by both earth’s 
atmosphere and the thickness of the radioactive-free 
water. la 1926, it was definitely proved by experiments 
made in South America where the Milky Way is out 
of sight for bourn at a time that the intensity of the 
Cosmic rays is just the same where tbe Milky Way is 
out of sight m when it is in full view, thus showing 
that theje rays come from beyond the Milky Way and 
is hot origin&ted in earth, or Sun or any $ter. 

In 1110, t&e penetrating power of Cosmie rays was 
' a»iuwredl : a'..d* j;ths :nf as , much as 300 feet in the 
wMWd. ^fteterfed mountain lakes.. Regency later made 
In lake .Constance 1 and 1 .found 
wy# down to depths ■ of;. 220 
■ Superpower particles of Cosmic-ray bullets 

r teaMdfey Baxnoihy, Ferro end Volaey C. Wilson 


at even greater depths of up to one thousand metres 
of water. Dr.. Carl D. Anderson and R. A. Millikan 
have built in 1930-31 an electromagnet which is exceed¬ 
ingly powerful end can directly measure the energies 
of Cosmic rays. With this apparatus it was possible to 
measure electron energies of these rays. With some 
precision up to 6 billion electron volts and to ascertain 
that some few electrons have energies as high as 10 
billion electron-volts. This was approximately a 
thousand times higher than the highest particle ener¬ 
gies hereto measured. A large number of photographs 
of Cosmic ray tracks have been taken with this 
apparatus. When two or more tracks of the Cosmic rays 
appear to spring from a common centre, they are called 
Vpace-associatcd’ tracks. But a difference of a small 
fraction of a second in time of formation causes a 
notable difference in diffuseness of the track. Tracks 
of the same sharpness are designated ‘time-associated’ 
tracks. The majority of the tracks, however, are both 
associated in time and space. As the energy of a photon 
is completely transformed into electrons 1 , tho Cosmic 
ray photographs reveal that a single photon reaches tho 
very large energy value of 3 or 4 billion (10°) electron 
volts. Photographs Lakon on Pike’s prtik which is 14,000 
feet high show few straight incident Cosmic rays 
radiate huge energy of 20 billion electron volts as 
measured by the big Paris Magnet. Andersan and 
Neddarmeynr found from the photographs taken on 
the Pike’s peak in the summer of 1936, they are notably 
greater on high altitudes than at sea-level. Rossi, 
Anger, Clay, Picking and a number of observers have 
clearly observed that Cosmic radiation is more abun¬ 
dant on mountain tops than at sea-level but the 
average penetrating power of the Cosmic rays at 
considerable elevations above sea-level (10,000 to 30,000 
feet) is very much less than those at sea-level or below. 
Millikan and Neher took up electroscopes in 1933 in 
bombing planes at March field to altitudes of 20,000 
feet and found that the Cosmic rays can discharge 
. electroscopes shielded by large thicknesses (up to 16 
c.m.) of lead, aluminium and iron. 

Carl Andersan, while taking photographs of Cosmie 
rays in 1932 has made the significant discovert' of 
positive electrons or positrons' in the nucleus of the 
atom. Before this no one had imagined the existence 
of the positive twin of the negative electron. G. P. 
Thompson in bis The Atom (Home University Library, 
pp. 197) writes : 

‘‘Greater part of the Cosmic rays are positrons 
or electrically charged particles and their radiation 
is weaker at the equator than at the higher altitudes. 
They arc deflected by earth’s (magnetic field and 
tend to enter the earth's atmosphere in tbe northern 
hemisphere from the west rather than from the 
east." 

It has already been said that the rate of ionization 
of the Cosmic rays decrease from higher altitudes to 
lower depths. About 70 per cent of the sea-level 
ionization disappears at a depth of 30 feet of water, 
i.e., at the equivalent of 1 atmosphere below sea-level. 


1, till* la called raateriaWaation proetta, 4 * by thl* procem electro¬ 
magnetic radiant energy is wholly changed into material entiling called 
electrons 

2. See Electrons (plus and minus) Protons, Photons „ Neutrons and 
Cosmie Roy by Blackett irod Oochiollni, (pp. 335 to 42). PubH#hcd by 
Chicago Unhrertity Praia. 
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No Cosmic ray having-energy lees than about 5 billion 
electron volts oaa throw any ionising influence at ail 
down to eea-level. It is inferred that about 70 per cent 
of all tire Cosmic rays found at eea-lcvel have energies 
under 5 billion electron volts. Millikan, Cameron and 
Regeuer found by experiments that 90 per cent of the 
sea-level ionisation goes at a depth of 300 feet or 10 
atmospheres. It means that not more then 2 per cent 
of, the Cosmic rays at sea-level have energies over 60 
billion electron volts. The positive electrons (positrons) 
and negative electrons (negations) appear to be present 
in the superpower particles of Cotoic rays. The French 
scientists have also noticed that positrons and negatrone 
are secondaries produoed in our atmosphere. The high- 
energy negations arc more easily absorbed in lead than 
are high-energy positrons. The observations of Le 


outer atmosphere. Mesotrons different from electrons 
and pestrons are heavy particles of some hind sad are 
transformed into photons. Carmichael concludes that * 
sssfle high-energy Cosmic ray produces thousands of 
separate ionising superpower particles. Millikan* tarn 
calculated that one 104ullion-volt eleotron enters one 
square centimetre of the surface of the upper atmos¬ 
phere every eleven seconds. One Uranium atom when 
bombarded is transformed into 10 billion electron volts 
which can penetrate some feet into the earth whereas 
one Cosmic my can burst into 10 billion billion electron 
volts and can penetrate several hundred feet into the 
earth. Millikan who has almost, devoted his life to the 
experiments and observation on Cosmic rays draws the 
conclusion that the Cosmic rays do not originate 
within the stars or in any portions of the Universe 


Prince, Ringent and Jean Crusaard show that more where matter is present in appreciable abundance and 
than half of the Cosmic rays found at sea-level ol - ... 


energy from 1 billion to 10 billion electron volts seem 
to be able to pass through 14 c.m. of lead and that 
supeipower particles of very high eneigy and of very 
high penetrating power exist in the Cosmic rays in the 
neighbourhood o{ sea-level and below. But there are 


do not pass through an appreciable amount of matter 
on their way from their point of origin to the earth, 
and form a bended structure before they efafcer the 
sun’s magnetic field. There are many speculations as to 
the possible modes of origin of the Cosmic rays that 
they are not produced in celestial electrostatic field is 


eenous difficulties in identifying the superpower rrovwl by th „ uniformi) , v of their distribution over the 

particles of the Cosmic rays at sea-lcvcl with either . 

electrons or protons, la 1934, Andersan and Nedder- 
meyer have reported the existence of particles of a new 
type called X-particles provisionally. Andersan has 
suggested the appropriate name of Mesotron to them. 

A Mesotron meaning on intermediate particle or some¬ 
thing more fundamental than electron or porton is 
a dying Cosmic nay and has been beautifully photo¬ 
graphed. 

All observers have agreed that there is a small 


celestial dome. Hannes Alfvcn’s speculation that the 
Cosmic rays originate in the accelerating effect on 
electric charges of a pair of rotating double stars, each 
possessing a magnetic field is still unconfirmed, It was 
suggested years ago that the Cosmic rays might be due 
to partial or complete transformation, according to 
Einstein equation, of the whole rest mass of the atom 
into Cosmic radiation—Cosmic rays are said to be 
produced by the annihilation of atoms of elements— 
boron, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, aluminium and silicon 


equatorial dip in the intensities of the Cosmic rays, no whicfa atv mosti abundant in the nebulae. 5 This specula- 

_. . 1 . i. _ . r__ _ 1 _ X __ .V iL __ L i._ _,_ n i_ . . . ... _ ... * 


matter from what point in the north temperate rone 
one starts south across the equator. From airplane 
survey it is noticed that there are latitude and longitude 
effects in the Cosmic rays. Dr Nehar came to Madras 
and with the co-operation of the Indian Meteorological 
Department repeated experiments for latitude survey 
of the Cosmic rays. The experiments of Millikan end 
Cameron have proved beyond question that Cosmic 
rays do penetrate not (merely through 1 atmosphere (or 
16 metres ol' water) but through not Jess than 10 
atmosphere (or 300 feet = 100 metres of water) and also 
16 or 20 c.m. of lead. Though the earth's atmosphere 
extends up, only a few hundred miles at most, rte 
magnetic field roaches out into the space for a distance 
of two or three earth’s diameters, i.c., ten thousand 
miles and more. The effect of earth’s magnetic field 
upon the Cosmic rays is maximum in the equatorial 
belt. The Cosmic rays are rapidly absorbed as a whole 
in the outer layer of the atmosphere and at equator 
they produce their maximum ionization bsfore they 
have penetrated the first tenth of the ^feosphere. 
Millikan and Cameron reported 5 at the L®ds. mooting 
of the British Association on their voyage in 1936 made 
from Los Angeles to Peru to look for the effect of 
earth’s magnetic field on Cosmic rays that 10 "billion 
volts positrons of the Cosmic rays are abtoifeecl in the 

S, 4e« Rtpori of t*« Inlwrnulonel ConjrrHiie on Hyiict, V#l. J, 
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tion is regarded by Millikan as most plausible one now 
in sight as the electrons of the incoming rays are 
certainly predominantly positives, quite possibly 
exclusively so. 

Scientists of different countries have been making 
for the last several years serious investigations into 
the mystery of the Cosmic rays. But unfortunately for 
us, no Indian scientist has made so far any mactionable 
research in this line. The Soviet Government which ha* 
been investigating since 1936 in the Caucasus, ho^ the 
Cosmic rays can be harnessed, has recently sent, for the 
same purpose an expedition of scientists under the ' 
leadership of Dr. Vecksuller, the famous Russian 
physicist to the Pamir plateau, the Roof of the world, 

It. is rumoured that they have made notable advance* 
in their mission. When the Cosmic nays are harnessed, * 
the marvel of atomic power that has led to the creation 
of the atomic bomb will be left far behind had revolu¬ 
tionary results will be achieved. The two branchesol 
modern physics—astrophysics and nuclear physios, Maye 
been revealing one marvel after another of Mother 
Nature and making man more wile, and powerful. 

—.— — .... . : 
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TOLSTOY AJTO HIS THEORY OF ART 

Br 8ARBESHWAR DASH 


hi 1886, in his seventieth year, Tolstoy gave the world 
from his retreat in Yasnaya Polyana, his famous essay, 
“What is Art ?” For fifteen long years he had been 
working on it. Almost at once it was recognised as the 
most unorthodox thesis hitherto published on art. 
Bernard Shaw, the arch-heretic against conventional 
valpes, said of the book, “This book is a most effective 
booby trap . . . Whoever is really conversant with 
art recognises in it the voice of the master/’ Tolstoy in 
this essay had broken the idols of European culture. 
The man who had earlier said, “Shakespeare cannot be 
recognised either as a great genius or even as an 
average author,” went*on to condemn Goethe. Mallarme, 
Flaubert, Balzac, Wagner and Beethoven, Kipling, 
iiyuemans, Manet, Burne-Jones, and almost all the 
great European artists and litterateurs of the post- 
Benaissance period. Writing at a tilme when decadence 
was supreme in the field of European art and culture, 
he roundly condemned it as “an accidental and transitory 
phenomenon ... a logical outgrowth of the moral 
emptiness of the modem society, which lends its 
applause to the inscrutable, the incredible in the name 
of developed artistic sense." It was a shocking surprise 
to find the writer of the remarkable novels, War and 
Peace, and Anna Karcnim, saying that he considered 
none of his works worth being called good art except 
the two ahotf stories, “God Sees the Truth but Waits,” 
and “A Prisoner of the Caucasus." 

Before considering his theory of art, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that Tolstoy, the art-critic of 1898. was 
a radically different person from Tolstoy, the young 
intellectual aristocrat who had accepted the triumph ot 
life over questioning reason, and had submitted to the 
gay philosophy that “one should live so as to have 
the best for oneself and one's family." Tolstoy's life, 
like the fife df John Christopher, was the journey of a 
soul. His passionate craving for a religious justification 
of hi^life had led him to searching jfflf-analysis. At last, 
in 1884, the conflict of his soul resolved itself—the soul 


of disinterested pleasure received by us, as it widened 
out to include pleasure derived from drink, from food, 
etc. He described beauty as “that which pleases us 
without evoking in us desire." He was of opinion that 
the acknowledgement of beauty, i.e., pleasure, as being 
the aim of art transfers the question to a region quite 
foreign to art, and leads to metaphysical, psychological, 
physiological, and even historical discussions as to why 
a given production pleases one and does not please 
another. Therefore, the conception of art, he main¬ 
tained, should not be based on the conception of beauty. 
He tracer! the mystical conception of beauty to the 
unwarranted identification of beauty with goodness 
which according to him, “has no foundation other than 
the fact that among the Greeks, in consequence of the 
low level of their moral ideal as compared with the 
Christian, the conception of whut is good was not 
sharply divided from t/hc conception of the beautiful." 
On this obsolete Greek view, he argued, the science ol 
aesthetics was erected under the leadership of Baumer- 
garten. Tolstoy believed that “beauty is nothing but 
Which pleases us." and that “thr notion of beauty not 
only does not coincide with goodno. . but, rather is 
contrary to it ; for the good most often coincides with- 
victory over the passions, while beauty is at the root 
of our passions.” As to truth, “it is a means of arriving 
at the good” and is not equal to goodness itself which 
is more fundamental than cither beauty or truth. 
“With beauty truth has not oven anything in common, 
but for the most part is in contradiction with it, for 
truth generally expresses the deception and destroys 
the illusion which is a chief condition of beauty." 

Thus Tolstoy dislodged beauty froftn the citadel. 
j*rt, according to him. is not a means of pleasure ; it 
is one of the conditions of human life. It is a means 
of communicating one’s feelings. “Art. is not, ns the 
metaphysicians say, the manifestation of some mystical 
idea of Beauty, or of God ; it is not, as the aesthetic 
physiologists say, a game in which man lets off his 


in it* journey found a haven of rest in the acceptance 
of the tenets of Christianity as presented in the Holy 
Bible in contradistinction to the rituals and dogma of 
the Church, It- is this later Tolstoy, this pacifist, 
anarchist, and heretic Tolstoy, who took upon himself 
the task of presenting a theory of art in accordance 
with Christian principles; and as a consequence,, the 
heretic inreligionpCoved a heretic in art. 

Hitherto the conception of art had been based 
chiefly on toe conception of beauty, and its inherent 
Capacity to delight men. Fichte, Rebelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Cousin, Jeffrey Ravisson and many 
other aestheticiatts had declared that beauty was some- 
' thing hairing an independent existence, that it was one 
Oftoe manifestations of the Absolutely Perfect, of the 
Idwuof tba Spirit, of With or of God. Tolstoy consi- 
^ - definition, fneripng toe 

'to that of .the highest perfection. 

"founded on nothing” 

‘be frit,- ,***, very' indefinite, 
' philosophy, . reUgjexD, add 

ft m sip lUridid'itot- agree-with Kant and his 
, .. r _ jbeauty M a certain -hand 


excess of stored-up energy’ ; it is not the production of 
pleasing objects, and, above all. it is not pleasure : but 
it is a means of union among men joining thrirn 
together in the same feelings, and is indispensable for 
the life and progress towards the well-being of in¬ 
dividuals and humanity." “Art is a human activity 
consisting in this that one man consciously by means 
of certain external signs, bonds on to others’ feelings 
he had been through, and that others are infected by 
these feelings and also experience them." The feeling 
with which the artist infects others may be of various 
degree? and qualities. 

But from this larger conception of art, Tolstoy 
soon passes on to a narrow definition when he says. 

. . by art in the limited sense of the term, we mead 
only that part which we for some reason select frota 
it, and to which we attach a special importance—visually 
the part of artistic activity which transmits feeling 
flowing,from.the religious perception.” This insistence 
on religious perception as the basis of art is the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of Tolstoy’s theory. 

Tolstoy believed that the criterion of good art 
should not bh too “judgement of the finest nurtured,” 
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but the highest religious perception of the time. The 
aesthetic experience or feeling that is expressed i Q a 
work of art does not belong to a separate aesthetic 
world, nor can its valuation be an absolute aesthetic 
valuation independent of the moral or other standards 
of the ordinary world. 

Ho traced the perversion of tire artistic conception 
to the period of the Renaissance, even as Trotsky 
traced the origin of the perverted bourgeois art to the 
same age. Owing to the impact of the Renaissance and 
the Study of the classics, the aristocracy lost faith in 
Ghurclj Christianity and the Reformation did not 
really substitute any new faith in the place of the old. 
As a result of this moral bankruptcy, the aristocracy 
soon accepted the pagan Greek cult of beauty as the 
basis of art. On the other hand, the common people 
remained faithful to Christianity and continued to 
think in terms of medieval art. or art of the early 
centuries of Christianity, both of which had their basis 
in religion. As a result, two forms of art developed, 
the genteel art, and the art of the people. Through the 
social superiority of the wealthier classes, this genteel 
art has come to stay as the standard form of art. 
Tolstoy condemned the post-Renaiseanee art of Europe 
as the art of a class, and mote in disgust, “Fine Art 
can arise only on the slavery of the masses of the 
people, and can continue so long as the slavery lasts 
. . . Free the slaves of capital, and it will be 
impossible to produce such art.” But for the insistence 
on religious perception as the basis of art, his attitude 
towards the art of his day is an anticipation of the 
Maixist attitude towards bourgeois art. 

Modem art, be felt, was confined to three dements 
only—the feeling of pride, the feeling of sexual desire, 
and the feeling of weariness of life, and thus was not 
worth being called good art. He refused to accept the 
contention of Mallavme and Jules Hurct that there 
should be an enigma in poetry. He condemned Nietzsche 
and Wagner for their contempt for the taste of the 
vulgar crowd and their theory of superman. The con¬ 
ception of life of Baudelaire, the leader of the French 
decadents, seemed to him to consist in elevating gross 
egotism into a theory and replacing imorality by a 
cloudy conception of beauty, and specially artificial 
beauty. “Be -had no sympathy for the Symbolists, the 
Impressionists and the Neo-Impressionists who were 
considered original, and yet, if anything, they are 
original in the field of art only for their obscurity." 


But Tolstoy was no pessimist. He believed that the 
religious perception, though blurred, was sstill there. 
“The religion of our time, in its widest and most 
practical application is the consciousness that bur well- 
being, both material and spiritual, individual and 
collective, temporal and eternal, lies in the growth of 
brotherhood eimong all men in their loving harmony 
with one another." And this should be the basis of art, 
“And the greatest work of art is no longer a cathedral 
of victory with statues of conquerors, but the repre¬ 
sentation of a human soul so transformed by love that 
a man, who is tormented and murdered, yet, pities and 
loves his persecutors.” The end of professionalism will 
ring the death-knell of exclusive art. A new form of 
art will arise—a form of art appealing to the humanity 
as a whole, and based on the religious sense of 
universal brotherhood and the sonship of, humanity in 
relation to God. “Until the dealers are driven out; the 
temple of art will not be a temple. But the art of the 
future will drive them out.” The artist of' the future, 
will not be a social parasite as he is now. He will earn 
his living by some kind of labour. He will create only 
when lie is impelled by an inner need for creation... 
It was probably bearing Tolstoy’s thesis on art m 
mind that Rabindranath Tagore, in one of his lectures 
on art. said : 

“I:, is a sign of the recurrence of the ascetic 
ideal of the puritanic age, when enjoyment as an 
end in itself was held to be sinful. But all puritaruem 
is a reaction. It does not represent trutli in its normal 
aspect. When enjoyment loses its direct touch with 
life, growing fastidious and fantastic in.its world of 
elaborate conventions, then comes the call for 
renunciation which rejects happiness as a snare. . . . 
Yet I can assert as a general truth, that, when a man 
tries to thwart himself in his desire for delight, 
converting it merely into his desire to know, or 
to do good, then the cause must be that his power 
of feeling delight has lost its natural bloom and 
healthiness.” 

No better criticism can be made of‘Tolstoy’s ap¬ 
proach to the problem Of art. If the decadents erred 
in considering the aesthetic world as a world indepen¬ 
dent of the world of reality. Tolstoy erred in attaching 
an unwarranted measure of importance to the ulterior 
worth of the aesihetic experience or the feeling behind 
a work of art. Great artists and aestheticians of various 


The new drama headed by Ibsen appeared to him 
equally perverted as a form of art. He failed to appre¬ 
ciate the famous “Ninth Symphony” of Beethoven, 
and attacked Wagner for having tried to mingle the 
two distinct arts of music and drama. Their musio, he 
felt, was devoted to the feelings accessible “only to 
people who have developed in themselves an ^unhealthy 
nervous irritation evoked by the exclusyef artificial, 
and complex music.” Goethe’s famous 4fisina Foust, 
according to him, lacked the chief characteristics of a 
work of art-~'rompleteneBs 1 onetpees, the inseparable. 
unity of form and content expressing what the artist 
has experienced.” In the whole range of contemporary 
literature be could appreciate only these few works— 
The Robbers, by Schiller ; Victor Hugo’s Lej Paitvres 
Gent and lefMiserables : the novels, and stories of 
Charles DicJogUH-TVie Tate of Tibo Cities, The Ckriet? 

. .mas Cofrel) TfyeChimes, and others : Uncle Turn's 
flforks, especially hi* ftfemoirt frjoeh 
and Adam Bede of George. Btiot. 


ages beginning from Plato, Aristotle and Horace, 
through Dante, Tasso, Spenser and Milton, to. Arnold 
and Pater have subscribed more or less to the moraUethQ 
theory of art. Tolstoy's mistake lay in confining the 
conception of morality to a single narrow channel, rite 
sense of universal brotherhood under the parenthood 
of God, and making that the standard of valuation. 
Hie failure, to appreciate the objective mystical <a% 
oeption of ^beauty was due to the ahprt-aightediUM 
peculiar to'a rank rationalist. His attack on the Cheek 
ideal as “the ideal that was held by a . small* 'send- 
savage, slave-holding, people who lived, two thousand 
years ago, imitated the nude human body ' extredh# 
web, and erected buildings pleasant to look 
shocking as the famous diatribe of Shelley 
ehasUty-r-'^CUaefferty'. is a tnonkish Jin IT 


superstition, a greater Joe' to 
,th«a...aidnttrlleet!ual anmiQv?’-' ^P'ir'V 
TdjttwyV thesis » 

Tew wHl * refuse', to jKftfeifc jm al M 1 
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ibfaf Witicism of the art and literature of bis time. Even 
such a sang person as Arthur Symons regrets “the 
ipiritu&l and moral perversity" of the art of his time 
and refers to contemporary literature as “really a new 
and beautiful and interesting disease." Written about 
half a century ago, Tolstoy’s criticism still holds good 
to a great extent. If the decadence has ended, it has 
not realiy given place to a healthy and vita! art or 
culture. Much of what we call art today is exclusively 
intellectual and hedonistic. Extreme individualism 
in the field of art has inevitably led to a chaos. Young 
courageous artists have chosen to break away from con¬ 
ventions to strike out new paths. But the new paths arc 

—— ’O- 


too narrow to admit others. A Romain Holland or a 
Bojer is an exception. The battle for the universal art 
was only partly won in the October Revolution. In 
the place of a bourgeois art we have a proletarian art, 
but not a universal art. 

After a devastating war, in the dawn of a new age 
rich with enormous possibilities, we re-read Tolstoy, 
and wonder, if it is not time now to retrace our steps 
to make a final attempt at creating a universal art on 
the basis of a comprehensive sense of morality, to 
utilise its tremendous influence on the human minds 
for building up a better and wiser world. 


BRITAIN AND SOCIALISM 

By S. M. TAQI HASHMI. m.x. 


Modern ideology, whether political, economic or social, 
owes its origin to the French Revolution which was not 
a mere revolt against the political order prevailing at 
that time but a strong assertion of human rights. The 
Revolution started iconoclasm of all those beliefs and 
conceptions) which were firmly inculcated in the human 
mind by abuse of religion by those who wanted to 
perpetuate their sway, political and economic, over a 
great part of humanity. Human society, being re¬ 
inforced by intellectual progress and rational thinking, 
started its march along the path of freedom which was 
full of hindrances and obstructions. It had to fight 
against two enemies—political tyranny and economic 
exploitation. These were largely overcome by Uk in¬ 
auguration of the present type of democracy but. were 
not stamped out of existence, because the capitalist 
system’, with its ‘exploitive’ aspect, was allowed to 
remain, rather reinforced by the policy of lauwt-jairc 
.which resulted in the political and economic domina¬ 
tion of the Exploiting class. The necessity for purging 
the democracy of exploitation was, therefore, keenly 
felt generally and. in consequence, the powerful move¬ 
ment of socialism came into being. 

The object of socialism is the total abolition of the 
capitalist system which emerged from the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe and deprived the factory labour¬ 
ers of the just reward for their toil and industry and 
reduced than to the position of serfs working for the 
comfort of their masters; complete elimination of 
vested interests and economic groups ; State regulation 
of economic dife and nationalisation of the means of 
production ; equitable distribution of wealth brought 
shout by tbe recognition of the dignity of and a true 
assessment of the value of labour as a factor of pro¬ 
duction. ' ■ 


The socialist movement in its extreme form was 
ledby Marx during the last century and with the 
growth of. industrialism it gained momentum and 
eubainiffited jo the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the 
4dg&$teno0 of which is revealed by the fact that 
^no# ; l«ao*-actively pursued by at least one 
y >,f4 t^ecfo iinicm^ein is firtoly entrenched. in 
'Now. the importance and power 
' .recognised ‘fay all nations who hare 

* called 'the Inter- 

t0 *ritb the prt>> 



blems of labour which are now rccogmsed as the pro¬ 
blems of the common man according to the Philadelphia 
Charter. 

Britain, more than many other countries of the world, 
has been truly democratic in the sense that it has given 
unfettered liberty of thought and expression to its 
people. Any movement initiated in any quarter of the 
globe is freely studied and discussed and in case of its 
acceptance by a sufficient number of people, finds its 
expression in an association m this country. So far a® 
socialism is concerned, there arc now four main bodies 
allied to it—the Fabian Society, which is an academic 
body, the Labour and the Communist parties having 
political aims and the British Trade Union Congress 
devoted to labour welfare work. 

Now that the Labour Party has formed its Govern¬ 
ment and the dawn of Socialism has appeared on the 
British horizon with the Government starting national¬ 
isation of economic life, the question whether the 
Government will go completely socialist, is being 
mooted all over the world. This question can be 
adiquntely answered only after examining the measures 
of nationalisation so far adopted by tbe Goventaitent 
and knowing the general reactions of the public to 
these measures. 

The Labour Party in their election manifesto “Let’s 
Face the Future” which, more or less, embodies a plan 
of the socialism of the Fabian type for Britain, had 
declared that if returned to power, it would first take 
steps to nationalise the Bank of England, fuel and power, 
steel and transport. The Party, has, after taking up the 
reins of Government in its hand, addressed itself, in 
conformity with its election pledges, to the task of 
nationalising the Bank of England, the basic industries 
and the public utility services as the first and essential 
part of their programme for the socialisation of 
economic (life. Except the Bank of England, which h*- 
already passed into public ownership, bills have been 
submitted to the Parliament for the nationalisation of 
coal industry, tele-communications and civil aviation 
which will foeeomc law with the conclusion of the 
present session. 

The nationalisation of the Bank of England was 
comparatively easier for it did not involve any radical 
changes in the organisation of the Bank. The Bank 
now retains many features of its former self. The Act 
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provides £400 of 3 per cent Government Stock for 
£100 of Bank Stock (on which 12 per cent dividends 
have been paid); a reduced number of directors to be 
chosen by the Crown but mot enjoying the status of 
civil servants and slight alterations in the compos'tion 
of the Court of Directors. It must be noted, in this 
connection, that the Government is against nat ; ona!ising 
ordinary banks. 

The Bill pertaining to the nationalisation of coal 
industry provides for some 850 collieries to he taken 
over, the establishment of ia National Coal Board and 
the setting up of a Compensation Tribunal to assess 
the value of eon! assets to be taken over which will 
have to be paid for. by the issue of “frozen” Govern¬ 
ment Stock. 

The Bill relat'ng to tele-communications provides 
for the transference of the sendees of the Cables and 
Wireless Ltd., to public ownership and the Bill for the 
nationalisation of civil avation. including radio, 
meteorological and air traffic control services, provides 
for the setting up of three public corporal ; ons to bo 
financed wholly by Government, 

The Labour Government now proposes to socialise 
all the sectors of the iron and steel industry except 
cast iron foiwdries which will be left, in private owner¬ 
ship. It- has under preparation a bill to nationalise the 
electricity industry while the gas industry and transport 
sendees will he brought under public ownership at, a 
later date. 

The Government, has not yet decided to nationalise 
land and such large concerns ®s Imperial Chemical 
Industries wh'ch will, it may be assumed, bo taken up 
during their next tenure of office. They have, fo r the 
present, concentrated their attention on the socialisation 
of, industries, particularly basic industries and public 
utility servibes, which predominate British economy. 
But the process of this nationalisation is such «s to 
bring all the industries under public ownership in due 
course. This process has been revealed by the Coal 
Nationalisation Bill which lays down the principle that 
am ancillary can be taken over with the primary 
industry. It is obvious that the acquisition of ancillary 
industr : es is a process which can be slopped and will 
ultimately lead to the nationalisation of all industries. 

Now we have to consider the reactions of the 
British public to nationalisation. The class which is 
directly affected by this policy consists of capitalists 
and industrialists. The. lot ter are naturally very loud 
in their clamour against nationalisation, although some 
of their arguments are very reasonable and rifce to 
modify, t'he policy of the Government in future. They 
hold that only such concerns should be nationalised 
ns are inefficient and not those l : ke the Cable & Wire¬ 
less Ltd., which have always worked efficiently to the 
banefit-of the general public. Besides, they argue, 
nationalisation will damage the goodwill of British 
industries like that of Stewarts and D’oyds, Mie world- 
known steel tube-makers, in the export trjfcrket. The 
British export trade, >t is feared, may also suffer greatly 
by virtnie of the fact that British manufacturers will* 
on account of the nationalisation at, home. egtahVsh 
Ibeir factories overseas, in the Dominions and Colonies. 
'Ifoome of the industrial concerns like tM-^C&ble & 
WirtJSesa Ltd., the electrical supply firms and the rail¬ 
way companies have started a vigorous campaign 
against nationalisation which is likely to have conshigl^ 
Ale effect on their investors. Besidea. the Conservatives, 
have joined, the fight by declaring that if returned to 


power m the next general election; they. Irill de» 
nationalise toe economy by turning Stain concerns into 
limited companies with “care-taker” directors, Inviting 
shareholders to nominate their own directors and 
returning to normal tr&d’ng with Govemtondt control. 

In short, an opposition to nationalisation Is growing 
gradually ,'mainly from toe industrialists, investors Olf 
the companies paying good dividends and the followers 
of the Conservative Party, which is likely to mod ! fy 
the national isa<t ; on programme of the Labour Govern*- 
rotint. Besides, the Labour Party came to power at * 
lime when the War has completely disjointed- toe 
British economy and the nation is yearning for the 
return to the normal life of the pre-war period, “the 
reconstruction will involve a colossal atawnmt of ex¬ 
penditure and is likely to retard the progress of 
nationalisation by virtue of the fact that the latter is 
it'so a highly expensive programme. On the other hand, 
normal life in Britain can be leftored only when the 
war-torn and over-worked industries are re-equipped 
immediately find made to turn out, goods for ‘the homo 
and foreign marketa without delay. Britain must also 
launch an export drive vigorously (as its prosperity 
hinges upon too export trade) in order to at least 
maintain its hold on overseas markets in which the 
D.8.A., with its superior industrial organisation, is 
most likely to appear as a formidable rival. These 
pressing needs of the British nation, t’.e„ the restoration 
■>f normal life and the revival of export trade, have to 
la- 'immediately fulfilled by the Government not 
through the nationalisation of industries which, by 
virtu*- of its being an experimental measure, is likely 
to -cause considerable delay but by just restoring the 
industries to their pre-war position which is com¬ 
paratively an easier task. 

On the other hand, the Labour M.P’s are not only 
solidly behind the Government in the latter's national¬ 
isation drive but also urging upon them the necessity 
for speeding up the programme. The labour .strikes 
may also be taken as a factor in favour of the 
Government’s policy. 

Taking all these factors into consideration,’ it mustf 
be admitted that -the D-bour Government are function¬ 
ing against heavy odds. But whatever they have 
achieved during the first year of their tenure of office- 
is more than what could be expected in the circum¬ 
stances. They will be in a better position after tbs' 
transition to put. their socialisation plan into opure-ticax 
more effectively. 

It, is worthy of note that the Government is going' 
ahead with their programme cautiously and die- • 
crim'nately. They do not intend for the present to 
nationalise those industries which are important from 
the point, of view of export trade, although they are 1 
bringing them under their general control. Besides, 
they are not showing a complete disregard for the,. ; 
Brirish sentimfent for private enterprise and economin. 
freedom. . 

The Labour ,Government have pledged to 


full employment and social security for"-toe 
hatibn. Full employment tg now a fact in Britain .,w4e#. : < 
is suffering from toe shortage of . mao-power, 
certain, toat the policy of the Government/ witoriratoM'' 
to full vmpJoymant «nd sooial swority 
conformity with- .the , 
nat'pnal Labour ■ Conferences - hejfe;#.- 
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Britain is-going to ptinnie will be Neither of the Russian 
nor of «ny other type feat of an entirely British type. 
Private enterprise will not be eliminated from the 
economic field but will be confined to such spheres ot 
economic activity where it » likely to be more useful. 
It will, however, not remain in the basin industries, 
public utility services mid the industries of national 
importance. The policy of colonial exploitation will bo 
substituted by tbpt of co-operation with other countries 
in economic matters. There will be a basic wage Tor all 
workers sufficient to maintain thorn a+ a minimum 
standard of living bHt there will be inequalities in in- 

- :0 


comes, though not so glaring as they exist at the 
present time. Efficiency will be duly rewarded and a 
healthy , economic competition, which is a fever of 
progress, be promoted. There wilt be equal opportunities 
of self-improvement for men and women of all classes 
and creeds. The ‘right to work’ will be recognised and 
every citizen will be provided with useful employment. 
Social assistance will be given to the disabled, the 
children, the aged, the sick, the unemployed and the 
expected mothers. Every' citizen will enjoy civil liber¬ 
ties and will be perfectly free' to use his leisure as he 
likes. 


NEHRU BIRTHDAY DINNER IN NEW YORK 

By HILDA WIERITM BOULTER 


Ov November 14th, the National Committee for India’s 
Freedom gave a dinner in New York City to celebrate 
the birthday of Pandit Nehru. There have been Nehru 
Birthday dinners before. There have been Gandhi 
Birthday dinners, and Independence Day dinners. 
There have been mass meetings of the India Com¬ 
munity and its friends on these and other oce&s ons in 
New York, Washington and elsewhere. But there has 
never been any function of any sort given by the India 
Community in this city or elsewhere in Altuerica which 
drew so distinguished a crowd as the 1946 Nehru 
Birthday Dinner. 

It was held in the Grand Ball-room of the Hotel 
Pierre, New York’s most elegant, and exclusive hotel. 
Ordinarily, India functions are held at more modest 
^establishments, and whenever possible, at one of the 
two Indian restaurants in New York, But this time it 
was inevitable that there would be a larger crowd than 
either 61 the Indian restaurants could accommodate, and 
as it would be a crowd composed largely of officials it 
Was thought pise to let the restaurant fit the Crowd—to 
paraphrase Gilbert and Sullivan. Incidentally, the 
presence of the TJ. N. in New York and the many 
dinners given on that account has so filled up the city’s 
hotels and restaurants that one lias very little choice. 

Scattered through the room that night were mem¬ 
bers of the Chinese, Freneh, Belgian, Ukrainian, Yugo¬ 
slav, Syrian, Ethiopian and Haitian delegations to the 
U. N. There were also representatives of some of the 
big Trade Unions of this country. There were distin¬ 
guished writers, lawyers, and scientists of various 
nationalities—not to mention the many “socialites." 
There Were also present plenty of the “little people” 
to whoso attending that dinner represented a reel 
sacrifice. Special arrangements were made for the 
Indian Jftndents* and for other students—and there were 
many, students present. 

j The list of people who attendedythat dinner was 
’Ik. taatbrioninl to ti* .wspge^m which Pandit 

V,NiWttvis; held here by all kfods. Tfijf -great number of 
riffieiel ’representatives was a testimonial to the Change 
of stfrius tit India herself—and to the expectation, the 
BiiSft'Jins' of Jodi*. It was also a testimonial 
^ ra ’ Y&ay&lakshmi Pandit is 


Carlos P. Itomulo ; the Minister from Afghanistan, Mr. 
Azziz ; Mr. Arthur Bottomley of the British Delegation 
to the U. N.; Mr. Kyrii Novikoff of the Russian Dele¬ 
gation ; Mr. Camille Chamoun, Lebanese Minister to 
London and bead of Lebanon’s Delegation to the 
l T . N.; Mr. Henry S. Villard of the American State 
Department and the American Delegation t.o the U.N.; 
Mrs. Helen Cahagan Douglas, Congresswoman from 
California and member of the American Delegation ; 
Mr. Emanuel Celler, Congressman from New York, 
und sponsor of the bill for Indian Citizenship ; Mr. 
William Shirer, the noted author and foreign corres¬ 
pondent ; Mrs. Frances Gunther, India’s good friend 
of many years ; Mrs. Celler, Mrs. Shirer, Mme. 
Chamoun, Mme. Koo—and in the centre sat Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, the guest of honor, and Dr. 
Anup Singh, Secretary of the National Committee for 
India’s Freedom, who presided. 

Part of the proceedings were broadcast, so that 
many who could not be there in person were able to 
hear many of the speeches. But the atmosphere could 
not be broadcast, nor could the lowly' picture presented 
by the many Indian ladies in their graceful and color¬ 
ful saris. Mme. Koo, in Chinese dress, was both exotic 
and elegant. Mrs. Pandit, though dressed far more 
simply' than many others there, was radiantly beautiful, 
with a beauty of spirit as well as of feature. 

Sir Maliaraj Singh of the Indian delegation in 
achkm and Gandhi cap, Mr. Nairoji, also in aeshkan, 
several Sikh students with their beards and turbans, 
and one youDg Muslim wearing a handsome gold 
turbati, all added to the picturesqueness—from the 
American point of view. 

There was a gayer spirit than at so many other 
Indian functions. (The last Nehru Birthday dinner 
that the present writer attended was held while Pandit 
Nehru was in jail !}. Ibis was, as one of the speakers 
said, not only the birthday of Jawaharla] Nehru, but 
almost the natal day of India’s own government. We— 
American friends of India—who have been joining our 
Indian friends year after year in the celebration of 
India’s Independence Day—we now felt that at last 
that Day was dawning. It was no longer merely a hope 
that we were celebrating, not a declaration of an inten¬ 
tion, but the beginning of a fact. 

Dr. Koo, indeed, referred to India as having 
attained complete independence. A alight over-state- 
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ment, as Mrs. Pandit pointed out later. But, although' 
every One knew it was an over-statement—that wge 
bow we felt. 

When MrS. Pandit rose to make her very brief but 
eloquent speech of thanks for the tributes paid to 
Pandit Nehru and to herself—as she rose, the entire 
audience rose and greeted her with a genuine ovation 
of tumultuous applause. 

, We knew that India is tom with a horrible 
struggle betweeu the two major communities, we knew 
that Pandit Nehru is a harassed man, dealing with a 
task -of such magnitude that it is appalling to consider 
—we knew all that, and yet there was an electric 
charge of success, of achievement, in the very air. 
Never mind the difficulties, A step forward has been 
taken, such a step that there can be no going back. 
That was the key-note of the evening. It was in the 
air—that sense of real achievement. Moral victories arc 
wonderful. They are, of course, the realest of all vic¬ 
tories, and the hardest to win. But it is hard to cele¬ 
brate a moral victory, if there is no concrete evidence 
of victory. This was a celebration of the concrete 
evidence of the morcd victory. 

- :0 


. Pandit Nehru'was eulogised for hfe , many gees* 
qualities, for his statesmanship, 'and for his unay 
literary achievements. Mm. Pandit received B&W 
tributes for her work—both at Ban Francisco ffotnths 
outside, and how af the II. N. Assembly. , . : , C 

But the inspiring feature of the evefilag'.Wiir■"tjjw, 
so much the eulogies to Pandit Nehru, not the many, 
brilliant speeches and certainly Dr. Koo, Gen, 

Mr. Krishna MenoA and others were brilliant. No. the 
inspiring thing was to look around at the really happy, 
faces of the Indians there, and to realise that Ml this 
was to honor the man who has been largely respon¬ 
sible for making the dream of freedom become an 
actuality. To realise that this year Pandit Nehru’s whole 
talents are being used constructively for his country. 

It was a triumphant evening. AU felt it. From 
highest to lowest—foreign ambassador, delegate to the 
U. N., Excellency—or just plain Mr., ,Mra. and Miss 
American friend—Indian student and Indian business¬ 
man. We were all of us rejoicing over the triumph of 
a just cause, and that a great man had come into his 


own—at last. 


MODERN IRANIAN MUSE 

Patriotic Poetry 

' By RATTAN LAL KHANNA, M.A., m.oa., jj>. 

“It is glorious to serve one’s country by deeds : even to serve her by words is a 
thirty not to be despised .”— Sallust '■ Catiune. 


One of the most characteristic notes in the gamut of 
modem poetry of Iran is the note of patriotism. While 
her classical poetry was pre-eminently the poetry of re¬ 
fuge, modern poetry of Iran is essentially the poetry of 
interpretation. It is no more an anodyne: it has becomes 
powerful intellectual irritant. It has done much to bring 
■about the social, political and economic transformation 
of modem Iran. It has roused her from age-long torpor. 
Among other things modem Iranian poetry has fired 
renascent Iran with fervent patriotism. It has thus 
created hope where despair reigned supreme, for as 
Lloyd George has it: Hope is the mainspring of 
patriotism. 

Patriotism expressed in the modem poetry of Iran 
Is the patriotism of a suppressed and exploited people. 
It is not the patriotism of super-peitriote who swear by 
Jingo and proclaim arrogantly : 


Modern poets of Iran have written patriotic poetry 
on a variety of motifs and in a variety of tones. They 
are themselves great and ardent patriots and have 
endeavoured to serve their beloved country—by words, 
the winged and moving words of poesy. The most 
distinguished of these poets are : 

s * 

Abif : One of the most eloquent ■ nationalist 
poets of Iran. 

Adib-i-Pesawabi : The pioneer of the nationalist 
movement in modern Iranian poetry. 

Akoacab ; A soldier poet of lofty idealism, his 
muse has the pulse of fire. 

Ishqi : His muse has the tongue of silver.' 

Nimta; Khanum : An ardent poetess whose 
imuse is inspired by the ideal of sacrifice in the 
service of one’s motherland. 


We don’t want to fight 

But by Jingo, if we do 

We've got the ships 

We’ve got the men a 

We’ve got the money too. / 

It is not inspired by Chauvinism. Its main impulse 
is a love for one’s own country and is, protection f 
the greed of Jingos: Iranian patriotism js not of 
Kipling brand, which takes an absurd 
pride in,,England and shows a cotrespc 
explicit or implicit, for foreign, nations. Itanisa w 
ism is the patriotism of the Indian or til recently 
or Chinese brand—unsulligd .patriotism inspired bjftno 
ulteriOTmotivt./, ’■" 



The Poet-Laureate Babas: Who* poetry reacbe,, 
ecstatic heights. 

Besides these stars of the first magnitude there nr*; 
innumerable stars each shining, with its own Mhrimeri&g 
light., 

i -V 

The most prominent motifs in the patriotic'poetry 
of Iran are illustrated below : ' 

‘Patriotism has its roots deep’in' the tiN 

. aSirotlor^ of man.'; Tom from one’s motfeeriand hb«* 
^apesSke an «mia<i'^ > aa''tmaongenial 
,-Iaria^poet:.'■ ■ 

, •,, jfiftew'r jfewnMNto; t 
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My heart is withered and I am smitten with grief 
Although 1 live in a crystal house, 

Away from my native-land my heart is bleeding.’’ 

Plato said, “Man was not bom ior himself but lor 
his country It has always been considered glonous to 
die for one’s country.” Compare : 

And how con men die better than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ! 

—Macaulay : IIohatio 

Sacrifice for the native-land is an important motil 
in the patriotic poetry of modern Iran : 

‘^strive,’’ -saUli God both in the Bible and the Quran, 
“Arise and like a striver lay down thy life for thy 

caunhy's sake.'’ 

Again : 

Freedom it tied to the handle; of the sword. 

Heroes always rlepAid upon it. 

It is a law of Xcituic that a nation indulging in 

luzuiy and pleasure dcgi ncralcs. 
Says the soldier-po't Asghar : 

2’he hair protects the load and the auny p oleets 

the counify, 

I keep my heart clinging to the army of the country. 
In the- protection of the country night and day, I 
keep my swind diawn in the face of the enemy. 

Traitors, who betray their country for a handful ol 
silver, have always psovokrd the indignation of the 
patriots. Denunciation ot traitors w a principal motif 
in this pod ry. Sometimes trait oik are subjected to 
withering irony und sometimes to smashing ridicule. 
Often lava-hot satire is ponied on them, in the follow¬ 
ing lines we have a pic.ure llirohhingly aiive of an 
Iranian reactionary who was pn pared to sell lus coun¬ 
try V freedom to the highest bnld< r : 

llajji tin mark 1 1 is brisk, the bidding high. 

Here comes the auctiuncir : Who will buy * H7io 

will buy I 

I sell the whole laud of ltan and the pride and 
. • , honour of Muslims. 

Hashed, and Qttzwin, Quin, Kushan Yazad and 

Khawauxw, all arc up for auction. 
Buy this cheap land. 

Here comes the ouctionct r-—Where is the bidder T 

Where, is the. bidder ■ 
Akhagsr condemns the traitor most vehemently in 
a poem "Watan Faroshi": 

To take poison like tfocruh* instead of honey, 

In the ocean to try to drink the milk of crucodile, 

* * * * 

To roll naked on a bed of bristling thorns, 

To fall in a well full of snakes and scorpions 
Is a thousand times better than to betray one's 

country. 

The poets look back wistfully through the corridors 
of history and celebrate the glory that was Iran. They 


compare the picture of the past with the present 
picture to indicate the extent of degiadation : 

0 thou soil of Iran, long before this thou wert 

accomplished like this green dome of sky I 
Thou wert a fortunate cradle, thou nursed Bahram 

and Barjis ; 

Thou hadst given birth to Frank and Rudabah loo ; 

thou hadst nourished Faridun and Rustom. 

—Adib Pesuawari 

Here is a pathetic dirge on the distress of Iran : 

From ihe blood of the youths of the land the 

tulip is abloom. 

From mounting for their cypress-like stature the 

cypress bends its head 
Beneath the rose the nightingale has slunk 

smitten with grief, 

The rose too rends its cloak like me in grief. 

—Arif 

Exploitation of Iran by foreign countries is u very 
important theme in this poetry : 

0 watchman, how long this lethargy and heavy 

slumber ! 

Bleep is not seemly for the watchman or shepheid. 
Behold thy flock without a uatchman or shepherd. 

On one side is ra'ging wolf, on the other side the 

roaring lion, 

That one snatches the morsel from the claws of 

this am and this one from that one. 
Each one having dyed his elates and fangs with 

the blood of this flock. 
The watchman is intoxicated, the flock is 

pn-occupied, the enemy vigilant, 
Tfic matter rests with God for it has passed out 

of our hands. 
—Bahar 

Tin 1 same pg^t warns his countrymen against the 
machinations of exploiters : 

I sing a patriotic song with tearful eyes 
Alt ho' it c-inles no impulsion. 

7tW my valuable life endurr* I will continue singing. 
I have said oner and I say again 
That our country is in danger, 

O jw triots beware ! the country .is ill danger. 
Epilot.ue : 

Iranian patriotic poetry does not like hatred or bit¬ 
terness tbwards any one except, of course the traitor or 
the patriot. It is not merely a sentimentality of fkig- 
checring. for. it inculcates constructive duties. It evokes 
noble aspirations. It stands for the honour of the 
motherland ; it. seeks to redeem her from the slough 
of despair and to restore her to her lightful place in 
the enmity of nations. 

When 0, B. 8. said that you cannot have a quiet 
world till you have knocked patriotism out of the 
human race, he was reformat to Ihe Kipling-brand of 
patriotism and not to unalloyed love for one’s country 
which is inborn. It is the second sort of patriotism that 
inspiied the Iranian muse. 




SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE SUCCESSION OF MONARCHS 

IN THE NIZAMSHAHI DYNASTY 

Bv B. G. TAMASIvAR, m.a., nip. ceog. 


It is a matter of groat surprise that misconceptions 
about the succession of Nizamshahi unonarclts after 
1600 A.D. have persisted till now. Learned savants like 
Y. K. Rajwade, Dr. Balkrislma, Professor J. N. Sarkur 
and others have passed over them silently. The persis¬ 
tence of these gross emus may be attributed to the 
fact that the history of the Nizamshahi dynasty has 
not yet been subjected to thorough-going investigation, 
critical examination and systematic study. The Nizam¬ 
shahi Kingdom in the 17th Century attracted little 
attention of chroniclers as it was in its dacadent state 
during this period. 

As regards the .succession of Nizamshahi monarehs 
before 1600 A.D. there is no difficulty since all main 
and important facts of history have been recorded 
systematically by competent, chroniclers of those days. 
In 1695. the Nizamshahi dominion was torn by civil 
war into four rival factions after the death of Burhan 
Nizam Shah II on the 18tb April. 1 The. Moghul army 
seized this opportunity to invade the declining king¬ 
dom. The disturbed conditions in the kingdom continued 
till the full of Ahmadnagur which occurred on the 
18th August, 1600 A.D.” 

The first Nizamshahi monarch, named Ahmad 
Nizamshah reigned till 1508 A.D. The reign of his suc¬ 
cessor, Burhan Nizamshah I, came to a close in 1553 
on his death. Burhan Nizamshah I had six son* : 
Qasim, Abdul Qadir, Mohammad Khudawaud, Muham¬ 
mad Bagir, and Hussain. The last-named ascended the 
throne after his father’s death and his brothers fled 
from the kingdom to escape imprisonment or execution 
at his hands’ The eldest of them, Mohmtuad Khuda- 
wand, sought shelter in the Moghul empire under 
Akbar’s protection at. Agra. Shah Ali, who came to the 
throne immediately after the fall of Alimadnagar, was 
the third son of the late king. 4 He was a prisoner in 
the fort of Bijapur before his accession to the. throne." 
The succession fell to the Mad Murtaza Nizamshah or 
more popularly known as Murtaza Nizamshah Diwana 
after the death of his father, Hussain in 1565 A.D. His 
immediate successor was his son. Miran Hussain who 
was deposed on the 30t.h April 1589 in favour of his 
cousin, Ismail Nizamshah. The latter was dethroned by 
his father on the 20th May 1591 who became famous 
in history as Burhan Nizain Shah II and continued on 
his throne till be was removed by death on 18th Apiil, 
1595. He was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Nteamshah. 
His reign was shortlived. After his death ir ^September 
1595, there ensued a civil war among rival aspirants to 
royalty* 

1. Count Now : Akbar, Vol. 11, p. 320 tbamd on Brifg's 
perish ta). 

2. Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, p. USB. 

■ Ibid., p. 1028 

4. ''Cambridge Hlttory at India, Vol. IV, p. 148. 

8. Futuhni l-Adll.halii (,Q.B.l.S.M., Vol. XX, No. 2, p. 8) la 
3Mv4 Ckdtitfa Vmtta-Sangroh. 

Sf t iv a Charitra Vratta-Sangrah, 

■QAkbamama, Vol. HI, pp. 1025-1156. 


The brave Chand-Bibi, sister of Burhan Nizata 
Shah II, elevated his minor som. Bahadur to the throne 
in the fort of A'hmadnagar after his release from the 
fort of Clmndwad and kept up a gallant resistance 
against the invasions of the Moghui'.s as well as the 
Nizamshahi factions. 7 Besides the govenfeoent. stationed 
there, there were at this time three parties of Nizam- 
shahis." 

1. That of Miya Ruju who, with .his protege 
Ahmad, was hanging about, the Bijapur frontier. 

2. That of Abhang Khan llabshi who hail gone in 
Bijapur territory and induced Shah Ali. a son 
of Burhan I to come out of his retirement, and 
become kiug of Ahmednagar. At this time las 
age was 70 years." 

3. The party whose leader was Ikhlas Khan. He 
was at Daulatabad and bad with him a child 
named Moti. 

It is not pertinent here to give a detailed account 
of the civil war. It may be said that warring factions 
after a brief struggle among themselves threw their 
combined power against the Moghul army. The war 
against the Moghuls eontinu'd with varying success 
till at .length the Fort of Alimadnagir was captured on 
the 18th August. 1600 A.D. M 

The sequence of succession in the Nizumshuhi 
dynasty has been an unsolved mystery after 1630 A.D. 
The names and dates of each successor have not been 
noticed by present-day historians. As a result, truth 
has been sacrificed to myths and fnh'es, chronology has 
been distorted and history has been mutilated, at times i 
to suit thi' views of the historian concerned. 

After the capture of Bahadur ( Nizamshah), Shah 
Ali was raised to the throne probably in September 
1600 A.l). by Malik Ambar at Parcnda. This fact, is 
mentioned in the Futuha.1 -i-Adiltshahi. 11 But it appears 
that he did not survive long to enjoy his kingship due 
to his old age. At the time of his enthronement, he wag 
75 years old. 1 * He must have met his death towards the 
end of 1600 or early in 1602, His reign was of very 
short duration. 

On the death of his father, Ali, son of Shah Aii, 
must have proclaimed himself king.” It is needless to 
remark that Ali must have been sufficiently advanced 
in age since his father died at the age of 75 years. 
Ferishta and other contemporary historians state that 
son of Shah Ali. Mustafa Nizam Shah II was enthroned. 
It is evident that Ali can be no person other than 
Murtaza Nizam Shah II.” This view is further confirmed 


7. Count Noer, Akbar, Vol. It, p. 327. 

«. Ibid., p. 329. 

9. Ahmednagar District Gazetteer, p. 382. 

10. Akbtmama, Vol. IU, pp. 11S8-9. 

11. QJU.SJM,, Vol. XX, No. 2 (in Shiva Charitra Vratta- 

Sangrah, Pan HI, p. 53), * ‘ 

12. Sm ’Supra, According to Cooat Non, bit •(• vu 79 you* 

in 1595 A.D. * 
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ay a document where his name is referred to as 
Murataza 

It has already been mentioned above that Murtaza 
Nizam Shah II was sufficiently advanced in age. The 
‘ollowing evidence may be cited to establish the truth 
if the statement beyond possibility of doubt : 

(t) A revolt broke out against Malik Ambar in 
which Murtaza Nizam Shah participated. Malik 
Ambar successfully curbed the rebellious spirits 
without loss of time about the year 1603-4 1 ’. 

(ii) The year 1604 or 1605 again witnessed the 
rticrudespence of troubles against Malik Ambar. The 
jealous Nizamslmh's Sardars effected a contact with 
Murtaza Nizamshah II to tlrniw out. Malik Ambar” 
<Hi) In 1G10, relations became strained between 
Murtaza Nizam Shah 11 and Malik Ambar. The 
latter wanted to dethrone his royal master for which 
he begged the support and co-operation of Ibrahim 
Adilshah. The Adilshah refused to countenance such 
a measure.’" 

(iv) Tn 1607, Murtaza Nizamshah Tf accom¬ 
panied Malik Ambar and proceeded against Mirja 
Ilaju to Junurjr. Minyu Haju was defeated and made 
captive. 1 * 

Had he bts-n a minor, Murtaz i Nizamshah II 
*ould not be able to make any effort to shake off the 
surveillance of hi* able and self-willed Minister. It mat¬ 
te noted Malik Ambar dared not design against the life 
if the sow reign as it would have jeopardised his 
iis position. ITo\v< ver a tempoearv reconciliation was 
latched up between the master and the servant, by the 
rood offices of Ibrahim Adilshah. Finally, the provi- 
lence came to his rescue in 1614 when Murtaza Niz.im- 
tliali passed away. This may be gleaned from the 
'ollowing excerpt culled in from the 01 Qahrmi Iiakhnr ■ 
‘/When Shahji Raje reached his twentieth year 
Jiiawa bestowed on him a son, who was called 
Snmbh.aji Raja. That game year Mizamshah Ilohsi 
• died. He left two sons, seven yea is old, born °f 
different, mothers who were both alive.” 

According to the Chil.nis Rakhar, Shahji was born 
n Shake 1516. that is, in 1504 A.D From the above 
■xlrnct it can be inferred that Kanibhnji, the eldest son 
if Bhahji was born in 1614 A.l). The year of Sanibhajis 
firth synchronised with that of the death of Murtaza 
'Tizamahah II. 

From a contemporary' letter of 1(514. it can bo 
ihown that the regime of a new Nizainslmh set in in 

hat year. In tjic letter, the words ‘gsprjff fs|«niT’ 

^Regime of B urban Nizam) which denote that 
hirhan Nizamshah came to the throne and the words 

(Queon-mothcr) and ‘tHBRs’ (Harem) 
wcurring in the same letter, point definitely to the 
inclusion that the new Nizamshah was a minor” 

13. Akbamom», Vol. Ill, p. 1177. 

It Brigg's FerUhU, Vol. IV, p. 314. 

' 15* Shioa-Charilia-Sahitya. Pori VII, p. 109- 
16. Brigg'i Fttithm, p. 316. 

' Vt. Ibid., p. 318. 

18. Buaattnt.SalaUn, p. 403 (Hindi Edition). 

1®. 'Brig,', TntUhta, Vol. IV, p. 320. 

30, - Tht rotnt Edition, odltod bjr V. 5. Vol p. 22, 
dU frotto (B. 1. B. M. Shoko 1840). 


This fact is further corroborated by foreign 
travellers of those days. A Dutch traveller named Van 
Ravesteyn in the entry of 5lh June 1615 in the account 
of his travel observes : 

“King Baijro (Kurban) Nisama (Nizamshah) 

was with the army. He was little more than a child 

of 9 years ; everything was governed by Meliek 

Ambar.” 

The Italian travellers, Pietro Della Valla wrote in 
1623 that the reigning Nizamshah was a child of 
twelve years of age. All these are unimpeachable 
evidence of the minority of the resigning Nizamshah. 

The Dutch records ure more reliable in respect- of 
the age- of the minor Nizamshah. The 91 Qalami Bnkhar 
says that, the two surviving children of the late Nizam- 
shah were 7 years of age in 1614 A.D. The Dutch 
records are very neatly in agreement with the 91-Qalami 
Rakiiar in regard to the age of the Nizamshah. Raves- 
tyn says that, “the Nizamshah was a little more than 
a child of 9 years.’’ The veision of the Italian traveller 
appears to he not. very authentic as it is based on 
heat say. 

It. is manifest from the foregoing discission that 
the year 1014 A.D. was the l>egitilling of Malik Ambar’s 
rcgpiicv. The protege of Malik Ambar may be called 
Rurlinn Nizam.-hah III to distinguish him from the 
previous two Burhan Nizamshahs Durban Nizamshah 
111 was alive during the famous and decisive battle of 
Katwidi. lb* set Randulah Khan and Farhad Khan 
from their inearceiatiou and -entertained them into his 
service. 21 M.Vik Amlvir died in May 1626. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Fatchkhan as a Premier. However, 
he displayed no exceptional abilities possessed bv bis 
father. Smarting under 1 he shackles of liis regency, 
Murtaza Nizamshah III was seized with an earnest 
desire to assert his right, to rule his dominion on attain¬ 
ing majoritv. Fatchkhan fed into evil odour with his 
royal master -as lie wu-- unwilling to relax hi® authority 
in any wav. Kvidcntly. there cotthl be no love lost 
between Murtaza Nizamshah III and Fatehkhan. "With 
the help of Hamid Khan. Fateh Khan was thrown into 
prison in 1630. Fitckban was released from his im¬ 
prisonment on the 18th January 1631. and irstorod to 
his form-T dignity. 3 * Fatchkhan revenged the insult 
done to him by murdering the king in February 1632. 
I’alekhan mist'd Hu.-sam Shah III, at the age of 7 
years. Hussain Shah was the son of the late king* 
Shahji had crowned Hussain Shah 1TI at Pemgiri in 
order to rev ice the Nizamshnhi kingdom. However, in 
1636. tlw> boy-king was taken prisoner by the Moghuls*' 

Probably, the contemporary Portuguese Records 
may embody direct references to the names and dates 
of all successors in the Nizatn-hahi dynasty. The Portu¬ 
guese Reeo"ds are likely to be \a1unble in throwing 
light on ore of the dark corners of the Nizan*ahahi 
history. They will prove helpful in confirming the con¬ 
clusions of this brief discussion. 

V. K. Rajwadc lias taken it for granted that 
Murtaza Nizaimshah nnd Burham Nizam were one and 
the same person." 7 He advocates that the letter of 1614 

22. Malik Ambar from Dutch Records (.Q.B.I.S.M., 
Vol. XI. No. 1. p. 9). 

23. Bitsit-tine-Saladn . p. 444 (Hindi Edition). 

24. Jedhe Chronology fShivaji Souvenir) p. 5. 

25. Ihisntune Solatia, p. 455 (Hindi Edition). 

26. Jedhe Chronology (Shivaji Souvenir) p, 5. 

87. Introduction to Rnihamodkwvllna Ckampoo, p. 55. 
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referred to this discussion is incorrect. There appears 
nothing unauthentic, Foreign travellers had noticed 
that the reigning Nizamshah in 1614 A.D. onwards was 
an infant. It has already been established that Murtasa 
Nizamshah was sufficiently grown up to look after the 
affaire of his government. It is apparent that Murtasa 
Nizamshah was a different person than Burhan Niaam- 
shah. His view can hardly be tenable in the light of 
the high and impartial testimony of foreign travellers. 
What sounds stranger is that Professor J. N. Sarkar 
has also identified Murtasa Niaamshah II with Burhan 
Nizamshah HI* He says that one of the Nizamshahi 
nobles "set up Burhan Nisamshah (called Murtasa II 
by FirishUrh, II. 165) r son of Shah Ali as king . . ." 
Perhaps, by finding the name of Burhan Nisamshah 
mentioned in connection with the batti’e of Bhatwadi 
in the Busatanc Salatin. Prof. Sarkar has been 'misled 
to think be could be no other person than Murtasa III 
mentioned by Firishta. No effort lias been made bv the 
learned scholar to establish the albovemcntioned 
identity. 

Wasudeo Shastri Khare is perfectly right in point¬ 
ing out the mistake committed by Grant Duff in the 
following statement: 


“Sultan Murtasa Nisamshah II On attaining 
man's estate was naturally desirous of circumscribing 
the power of the regent, and violent and incon¬ 
sistent conduct of Fatebkhan rendered # tbis object 
a matter of easy accomplishment," 

One must agree with his view that Murtasa Niefcm- 
ehah II could not be in the prime of his youth in 
1629 AD. According to him, he must hare been a 
middle-aged man of not Hess than 34 years of age in 
1629 A.D." He further points out that in the Ahmad - 
nagar Gazetteer ** and in Kincaid's History of 'the 
Maratha People ", the error committed by Grand Duff 
has been repeated." However, Wasudeo Shastry Khare 
has failed to explain the cause of this misleading error 
and to notice and point out the fact tljat there had 
been a Nisamshah in between the reigns of Murtasa 
Nisamshah II. The statement, of Grant Duff can be 
corrected by substituting ‘"Burhan Nisamshah III'’ f° r 
“Sultan Murtazin Nisamshah II.” The conclusions of 
the discussion may be summarised in the following 
table : 


Mohmmad Abdul Kadir 

Kihudaband 

!| 

Vnni Ahmad - 

i/o Shah Tahir 1 
apparently. IV Murtasa Nisam 
:flth Aug.. 1595) Shah I (Diwana) 
lepoaod soon after, (d. 6th Julv, 1588) 

!l 

V Miran Hussain 
Nisamshah 


Ahmad Nizam Shah (d. 1508) 

II 

Bahadur Nizam Shah I (d. 1553) 

II _ 


3 4 

III. Hussain Qasim 

(d. 1665) 


Chand Bibi 


VII Burhan 
Nizam Shah II 
(d. April 18, 1595) 


XI Shah Ali 
(1600-1) 

II 

XII Ali 

(Murtaza Nizamshah II) 
(After 1601-1614). 

I! 

XIII Burhan Nizam 
Shah III 
(1614-1631) 


(deposed Apl. 30, 1589) IX Ibrahim X Bahadur VI Ismail XIV Hussain 
Nisalm Shah (about Nizam Shah Nisam Shah II 
(d. Sept. 1595) Nov. 1595 (deposed (imprisoned 1633) 
to 18th Aug., May 26, 

1600) 1591) 


6 

Mohmimad 

.Baquir 


Raised by Chand Bibi 
(taken prisoner). 


I The test Nisam 8hah was ret up by Shahji at Femgiri. His name was Murtaza Nizam Shah III, Who 
res taken prisoner by the Moghuls after May, 16361 

38. Sir J. N. Sttku, Houte of Shitafi, p. 34. 31. Akmodnatef Gaeetteer, p. 846. 

3$. Tit SUtory of the Harathai, Vol. I, p. 4S. & 32. HUlory of ikt Uorotha People, Vol, I, pp. 111-112. 

80. * QJUJM.. Vol. I, No. 1, p. IS. jf 1 ' 33. QJU.S.M., Vol. 1, No. 1. p. IS. 
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THE LONGEST AND EARLIEST BRAHMI INSCRIPTION 

IN CHHATTISGARH 

Br L. P. PANDEYA 


It is little known to the educated gentry of C. P. and 
E. S. A., that in the forest region of the so-called 
backward and land-locked Feudatory arras in Chhattis¬ 
garh, are bidden the inacriptional sources of ancient 
histqry of India and its great and glorious past. 

? 

Gunji rock-inscription of about 200 BC., in the 
Sakti State, is one of such outstanding importance. It 
contains a document of India's agricultural prosperity 
and religious'spirit blended together. It records the 
gifts of 1,000 cows to'Brnhmaus, 

This interesting inscription was first brought to 
light by Rai Bahadur Dr. (then Mr.) Hiralnl, B.A.. in 
1002. when he was an E.A.C. in Bilaspur C P, to which 
district the State of Sakti geographically belongs. 
Although H. Column's Progress Report.' 1904. refers 1o 
it. and the inscription was examined bv an officer of 
the Archaeological Survey of India on 17-2-1904”, the 
notiers as puhli-hed in Depart menial Reports and in 
C.P. Imoription, betray complete lack of proper and 
reliable study and interpretation of the record. Who is 
responsible for such an imaginary description of the 
epigraph—far rt moved from the main theme and pur¬ 
pose for which it owned its very existence ? 

For the last 40 years, the, publication of the full 
text of this lone, long inscription has remained un-done. 
Nothing has been done in the interval to edit the 
epigraph on scientific lines. 

So far as the inscription hat. lven deciphered, it is 
beyond doubt that it n cords the gifts of 1,000 cows to 

Brahmans! As«we find iu three places in the 

re<*ord. wc can take that three different gifts, each or 
1.000 tows were made by two A maty ax or Ministers for 
Agriculture, once in the 5th icgnul year of a mighty 
ruler named Sri Kumara-vura-datta-sri and twice in 
the 8th regnal year of the same king. The huge rock, 
containing the record, is hy the side of a spring forming 
a pool of water called Davuui-Dahra. within the area of 
Gunji village, from which the inscription derives its 
name. This pool of water was in all probability the 

) o£ the inscri ^ tion where 

the gift* seem to have been made. The 

mentions one sacred place of pilgrimage in Kosala 
(South Kosala) by this naime and it can safely be 
identified with Gunji and its pool of water, dose to 
which, the inscription is incised on a rock at the foot 
of a hill. I have referred to this in my note published 
in the Mahakosata Historical Society's Papers, Vol. ii 
(183?), Appendix page 11. 

Soane portions from the text are given below : 

• Iriae 1st 


k CoORO&’s Progress Report 1904, page 54. 
.ftCpoaon't of Torn* &anting 1903-1904, 


fat? i»fr gift *1 50 fafa ( TOpatft 

\ ) 030% ^ # *33 V f%q& 

qqqgw wpnqat 

WTTTO 33% ( «WFRin-3t3% « ) 

Line 2nd 1 [ 

*T)?0 gwhq ( *1^3 l ) BWIcW «iffqifeff 

XXX anftif, q^3t-g%ff?j 

taT&i ^ qB€|srrgqt*F3%ii x x 

Line 3rd J 

u 

(Here begins the 2nd gift of 1,000 cows). 

3id line continues 

•tossr Rqs% c F»n? q% 0^ % 

*3 ( 33*W% 2 ) 3Wl%sf 

Here is the 3rd gift 

Line 4th 

S3 <nnw *Tte5*‘ g®i 1 

There is no clue to find out who this JUf^Spfor 

was end when he leigned in this part of Mahakosala. 
Scholars, who have studied the letters and alphabet 
(characters) of the record, opine thnt it cannot be 
earlier than 200 B.C. and later than 100 A.D. 

About 1905, some scholars had read the name of 
this king as Kumar Vasin t®, but this name Kvmar 
Vasa at, too, is equally unknown to sclio'ars. 

Now a woid about, the gift of 1.000 cows (gn-mhas- 
ram). In the Mohabharata and other Puranns. gifts of 
1,000 cows are refernd to and the Brahmans, to whom 
such gifls were made, utilig d them in ‘nation-building’ 
work of various kinds. These Brahmans were then seats 
and centres of learning and cultures and in miniature 
served the purposes of residential universities of the 
prescnt-d.iv civilised world. Tiny were responsible for 
the bndiiv growth, mental development and sound 
heai'th of the band of students under every Kulapati 
or Vice-Chancellor and in e\ cry Gvmhila or Univer¬ 
sity. As selfless and cultured leaders of the people and 
as messengers of peace and good-will, these Brahmans 
used to be the guiding forces in the country and in its 
proper <and lawful administration. Such pious and 
liberal gifts to them were a State concern in the 
interest of the public and prosperous government. 
Bestowal of such gifts added to the prosperity and 
enlightenment of the public and was something like a 
bounden duty of the Department, of Health, Education 
and Agriculture of any progressive government in the 
land. _ , 

3 Vide C-P.’s Gaze tiers ; "Chhattisgarh Feudatory Slates” 
by E. A. DeSBritt I.C.S., p vi. Contents II 1909 and 
Inscriptions in the CR.’s and Berar by Rai Bahadur Hira- 
lal, B.A.. 1932, Second edition, p. 180. 
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ENGLISH 

TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM : By Sir 
Gokul Chand Narang. Second edition. New Book So¬ 
ciety , Lahore. tO.fS. Pp. MS. Piicc. Re. (!-.}. 

This is the second edition of a hook which was 
originally publish’d in 1912. lit: author lies added, in 
this H w edition, a short life-sketch of Maharaja Ranjrt 
Singh and a brief account of the latoi and more recent 
activities of the Sikh community. 

The book ha* no claim to be regarded as a scholarly 
work based on original research, and this is frankly 
acknowledged by the author. His general views are also 
marred by a very imperfect acquaintance with the history 
of India (outside the Punjab). Most of his theories and 
assumptions at the beginning of Chapter f would he hardly 
accepted by any. In order to explain the lav*r trans¬ 
formation of Sikhism he starts with the dictum that 
“inspiration for all great movements comes bom religion.” 
A* on illustratrwn of this he points out that ‘‘even the mildl 
and tender religion of Buddha led to the establishment’ 
of the most glorious Mamrya Empire. Even an amateur 
student of Indian history should have known that 
Buddhktn wa« til.' cause, not of the establishment, but 
ptrobably of the downfall -of that mighty empire. It is 
absolutely untrue to sav that “nowhere in tit- world has 
the relation of political movement to religion been so close 
as in flndia.” ivvaji Otd not fi-urnd his empire, us the 
author believes, “by rousing the religious spirit of tile 
p'oplc and by proclaiming himself the chump - on of 
Hinduism.” 

It Would 1>p difficult to miree with the author that 
after centuries of political subjection Guru Nanak was 
the first, to raise l» : s voice against tyranny and oppression 
and that he close religious revival as the only wav of 
saving Hindu community, as neither “constitutional agita¬ 
tion inor active resistance’' against the ruling authority 
wats feasible. Guru Nanak Was one of the illustrious band 
of medieval saints and preachers who fought to purifv 
decadent Hinduism by means of rationality, devotiom and 
genuine tpiritual fervour, and it would be unh’storical 
to construe their end avour as a means of politico! tiplift 
of the Hindu nation or any community in India. Some 
other assertions of tbh author are nlso very quest ion able: 
for example, the statement, repeat'd several timey^hat 
“Hinduism had adopted the doctrine of incarnation from 
Jainism.” Nftr, could we ngr.-e with his view that tit* 
evils tirf Hinduism were due to “accretions it had received 
from Buddhism and Jainism.” 

But these wrong generalisations and rinhistorieal 
■statements apart, the book gives a lucid and interdkrimg 
account of the origin and growth of the S : kh--. The 
transformation of th : s community from a peaceful tvli- 
gitoos, sect into a fighting class which struck terror into 
the hearts of the Mugfuls and the British *like is one 
of tbs great romances of Indian history. The author has 
traced this great change in a continuous narrative, which. 


though a thrice told/ tale, never ceases to be fascinating 
to an Indiain reader. The story has not Only am academic 
interest, but also a practical value, and the author has 
delineated it in simple and graceful style. We see, as if 
through a kale’doscope, the horrors of religious perse¬ 
cution, calking forth it# return a spirit of revenge which 
evokes martial ardour and organisation. It leads, during 
the thirty years following the death of Aurangzeb, to 
pqriodScal outbursts of frenzy on both sides causing 
massacre, rapine, nml arson on scale which reminds us 
of the Thirty Years' War in Europe. The collapse of tlje 
Mughal Empire Jjefi’.re tlJe onslaught of Nadir Shah gave 
u|H opportunity to the Sikhs to free themselves from the 
hated yokr of the Mughals. But they fotmed a congeries 
of mi sis (groups), not a united community, far less a 
stable nation. Their military skill and prowess, great 
as ft was. found its scope only in fighting among them¬ 
selves and conquering neigltbouring principalities. After 
more than half a century of such inglorious warfare, 
Ilanjit Singh, leader of one of the misls, combined them 
all into a powerful slate. For a peroid of about forty 
years the Sikhs enjoyed the blessings of a united state 
under his strong personality. But his death revived the 
old feud and jealousy among the chiefs which paved the 
way for the British conquest. But for a brief interlude, 
tilie. Sikhs have been disunit-d bands of markidl com¬ 
munities whose dec, Is of prowess and heroism were not 
matched hy sound statesmanship and natioij-building 
capacity. * 

Such is the story that Sir Gokul Chorul harf unfolded 
to us in easy flowing styk and with sustained) interest. 
jThe Sikhs of today are more united than in recent past, 
hut Sir Gokul Chand points out that it is too late, and 
they can never again hope to dominate the Punjab. In 
bis opinion “the best days of the Khalsa are altogether 
behind them”. In these democratic days the number 
counts and “the chances of the sword carving once more 
the Khalsa's way to glory are extremely remote” This 
brings ns dangerously near to modern politics, and we 
may conclude this review by drawing attention to thp 
somewhat curious ‘Foreword’ wf the book bf Sir Jogendra 
Singh in which he finds fault with the author for h ! s 
“divided loyalties” (between Hinduism and Sikhism) and 
wonders that Sir Gokul Chand “has not himself become 
the apostle of Sikhism and followed the road which would 
lead India to 4he pinnacle of power” 

R. C. MAJUMDAR. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME : ITS MEAN¬ 
ING AND PLACE : By M. K. Gandhi. Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Second edition. Dee. 
19iS. Pp. 32. Price six annas. 

This is am enlarg’d edition of the book whicS 
Gandliiji first placed before the country in 1941'. In it 
a few mod: items have been addled, so that th( ttosai now 
reaches eighteen, Thr, items at present are: Communal 
Unity, Removal of ’ Untouohability, Prohibition, Khsdi, 
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Other Village Industries, Village Sanitation, New or Basic 
Education, Adult Education, Women, Education in Health 
and Hygiene, Provincial Languages, National Language, 
Economic Equality, Kisans, Labour, Adivasis, Lepers and 
Student*. At the end comes a short discussion on the 
relation between Civil Disobedience and Constructive 

■Wo*- , , 

It has to be borne in mir«d that the above list does 
not exhaust all thUl people can do for the s-ake of national 
reconstruction; they are illustrative of what can be taken 
up all over India. Workers have therefore to add to the 
list according to the part'cular problems and oppnntun.ties 
Differed by local circumstances. 

JO WOMEN : By Arndt Knur. Nava),van Publish¬ 
ing House, "Ahmrdabad. 11)46. Pp. 32. Price six annas. 

Kajkutnari Amrit Kaur o'-scribes in this booklet some 
portions of national service which women can specially 
take up in country. Her suggestions are practical, 
and si louI d prove heipjul to all llJise iullcrested in real 
social service. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME FOR STU¬ 
DENTS : By S. N. A annual. Pad me Publicatnm Lid., 
Bombay. Pp. 66. Price Re. 1. 

Principal Agarwal has described elaborately in this 
pamphlet a few of the items of Gandliitis Gon-lruetite 
Programme for the benefit of the student coinmun-ty. He 
lias not only given practical directions but has aNo des. 
ctibed the logical basis of Candlj.an Economics l>‘re and 
there in tlic book. A set of question.-, is also given at the 
end with the help of which student* can gain', a fust- 
hand knowledge of the country's economic condition. We 
hope till b«s.<k will become popular with the student 
community. 

A SHEAF OF GANDHI ANECDOTES ; By G 
Ramohandrent. Hind Kilobit Publishers. 207 Hornby 
Road, Bombay. Pp. 50. Price Re. 1-4- 

This is a delightful collection of anecdotes regard¬ 
ing Gandhiji. The author is one of the most well-known 
Congress workers of South India, and has hud the 
advantage of intimate association w th GainliCji extend-, 
itng over a long number of yars. He write-- from per¬ 
gonal expectance, and in a style which is at once chaste 
and without any undue embelli Jitncnta. Headers will 
enjoy the. many-sided character of Gandhi revealed by 
these anecdotes. 

• NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS IN THE POPU¬ 
LATION OF INDIA 1941 : By P. C. Mahtdanobis, 
FJtB. Pp. 6 with a map in eight colours. Statist teal 
Publishing Society, Calcutta. Price not mentioned. 

It is well-known that the Muhammadans form ib- 
vast bulk <4 the people in North-Western and a portion 
of North-Eastern India. With Mr. Jinrkdi's re iterated 
demanate of Pakistan; with the grouping of Provinces 
according to the Cabinet Mission’s plan; with the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly for India s'-tting, the quest ions such as. 
In what areas thj Muhammadans are in a majority, 
whether such areas arc contiguous to each oilier, etc., 
assume a new imlportance. 

Mr. P. C. MsJ-Jalanobis F. R. S., the well-known 
statistician—India’s • rejsresentativc on the IJ. N. O. 
Coatmissiott-r-has prepared a map of India in eight colours. 

A study of the Map is not only interesting poetically, 
b« reveals several facts which are often overlooked. Over 
njore thkn two-thirds of India the colour is scarlet-red 
(Vfhere the Muhammadans axe 12.5 per cent, and below). 
It » vdiy in Eastern Bengal and this trans-Sutlej areas 
that (bay are in a majority. The Muslim Leaguers and 
thrir ff-emds. talk glibly of Hiodu-Muslim parity at the 
!' Coattt and of Pakistan and Bangiathan &c„ but one ha* 


simply to look at the map to appreciate the preposterous 
nature of their demand. 

Even a cursor^ study of the map reveals many ins -rest¬ 
ing and important facts, such as that the proportion of 
the Muhammadans is about twice greater nuttn of the 
Ganges along the foot-hills of the Himalayas than south 
of it; that the same phenomena are observed along the 
.banks of the Brahmaputra; that in the Nizam s itominion 
the proportion! is greater in the Murathawaia than in 
'lelingana &c. 

We huve recalculated about 5 pci cent, of th ■ pet- 
ctmlage ligures as # : ven anu ioutul tlfui to lie generally 
correct; but tlieie aie errors. l-<,r xuni.de. the j..icentage 
ol Muslims in Hvderabud is shown us 12.U; it should 
be 12.2. T lie value of toe letter pit.-s would 
increased if Divisional totals wile ailtlc.i; a d p iceiilages 
by D.visious have b- i n given, i tie cl .hhu ng .n the map 
is pio-Muliumuuuluii. for example, tin* perceMage ot 
Muslims is g.vcn in tin accompany t..g 1 llei-pre.-s as 76.4; 
lint so for as the colour, ng goes VVesnm Kashmir i» 
giv: n a simile wbic.i .-Jiows Mu-iim percentage to lie 
'H,i and above*. If it lie uig.il that it is intended to 
sliow the distinction belw e.j kasnmir I Tv .per and 
Jammu then our eo:npla.'M is. Jammu is gi.cn a si Jade 
i.t’cpei Ilian the jh te village of Muslims wairant. fiom 
ihc shed jig or colouting one would inlet that the per¬ 
centage oi Muslims is allow- 75: bul actually it is a little 
over <>I —and the colouring shioulj have in—n two shades 
i.gbtcr. f'unlier llic map seems to be drawn on a pto- 
jeulion wliicli shows the higher latitudes, where the 
Muhammadans ore in a niaiority, mrr.h laiger than they 
jre.ally are. .Such a map should 1m- drawn on an equal- 
area projection 1 . 

I here are at-o a few errors and ti-t-priM-. Muyur- 
jlibanj i- shown a- a li-ngal State. But the Bengal 
| .oils,is Irbies ij.jr 16 H Jo not include it. The number¬ 
ing of til- .States in Kai.ti-etat-a is faulty; one fails to 
iimlristand why there should be 2 scries h-giioiug with 1. 
Sikkim is slinwyn as "lkklM"; Churkhan is shown as 
"(.baikhet Gliangldu.kar is shown as • Glungh-hakar'’ Sic, 
l&c. A-fter all tiiat may Ik- said hy way of criticism, it i» 
a very li.sclul pitldieafion and a liiuely iuie. The Govern- 
tnenl of India. should furnish members „f the Gonrttlueut 
Assemfdy with a copy cf it; and our pubi'c men and 
journalists should each one of tlj-m arm themselves with 
a icopy lioth for study and ready reference. 

J. M. DATTA. 


BENGALI 

JATI-BAIRA or Uur Notional Consciousness : By 
Sh.d Join shchatidra Regal. If iih an introduction by Hr. 
Sliyamajhasad Mookr.ji. Published by Missis. S. A. 
Milra if- lic.ithris, 12 Narikrl Bngim Lane, Calcutta, 
mo. Price Rs. 3. 


The growtli of national consciousness may* be 
exclusive or inclusive in, its nature. The idea of nation¬ 
hood may be the slow hut almost spontaneous outeonr', 
the iresilahle result, of the line of ones fellow-beings 
placed in our immediate surroundings: it may also he 
due to the clash and c.mnliict with an alie.m nation, lati- 
l/pira or racial antagonism is tit,- novel title under which 
Shrijut Jogesh Chandra Basal has developed the them,.- 
of tlm growtli of nationalism in Bengal, in 15 chapters 
arid 4 important appendices covering 221 pages. He has 
marsitailed historical information, culled, from various 
sources and detail -d in a highly i..iterest-ng way. The 
Wahabi movement. the tenancy troubles aud legislation, 
the indigo planters and ll«e-r oppressions the bent of 

Irt/dian education seen from tin politician’s viewpoint_ 

that topics Ike these have been brought together and 
presented to the Bengali reader in ant easy style and 
connect-*! manner is a credit to the author. This is 
altogether an instructive book on some aspects of the 
influeaoo of the West on Bengal, P, R. SEN. 
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HINDI 

VICHAB AUR ANUBHUTI : By Prof. Nagendra, 
Mu 1. Pradipa Karyalaya, Moradabm. Pp. 156. Pnce 
Rs. 8, 

The author is one of the front-rank critics in the 
present-day Hindi literature. In eighteen short chapters 
which comprise his present work, he has held up a 
mirror to the minds of some o£ our leading playwrights, 
poets, novelists, short-story writers and critics of today 
like Prasad, Guleriji, Mahadevi and Agneya, and also 
to the ideologies and adventures in literary forms of 
the younger and progressive artists of the peu. Prol. 
Nagendras dramatic touch in the treatment of this 
otherwise abstruse subject has considerably helped uhe 
latter in becoming easily and enjoy ably illuminating. 
Viohar Aur Auubhuli is an intriguing study in the eoul 
as well as in (lie synthesis of '1 nought and Experience 
as these touch the consciousness of a creative literary 
artist. 

G. M. 

AHMEDABAD K1 SHAHADAT : Compiled mid 
published by Seva Sough, Mandvis' Pole, Ahmedabad. 
Price Re. 1. 

This beautifully primed and illustrated brochure 
containing pictures and briiif life-sketches of the brave 
sons and daughters of India wiho laid down their lives 
for the cause of the country during the mass upheaval 
of August. 1942. in and near Ahmedabad. is a commend¬ 
able publication to keep the memory »f our martyrs aliv 
The reproduction of Hindustani couplets on some pages 
is far from satisfactory, perhaps for waut of time. 

M. S. SENGAR. 


GUJARATI 


(1) ACHARYA ANAND SHANKAR DHRUVA 
SMARAK QRANTH : Paper cover. Pp. 445 + 4■ Price 
Rs. 8. 

(2) GRANTH ANE GRANTHAKAR, Vol. IX, 
1937-1941 : Paper cover. Pp. 12$ •+■ 104 + 148. Price 
Rs. 3. 

(3) GUJARATNA PANCH MAHAL ZILLANA 
BH1LO : By Pandurang Govind Vanikar. Paper’ cover. 
Pp. 812. Price Rs. 8. 

(4) GUJARATNO SANSIvRITIC 1TIHAS, ISLAM 
YUGA, Vol. 1 (parts 1 and 2) : By RatnamaiUrao 
Bhimrao Jote BA. Paper cover. Pp. 802. Price Rs. 4- 


(5) MADHYA KALIN GUJARATINI SAMAJIK 
STHITT : By Ramlal Chuniial Modi. Paper cover. 
1948. Pp. 94. Price Re. 1-4- 


(6) ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY : By Dr. Uiranand Shashi. Paper cover. 
Pp. 107. Price Rs. 8. 


(7) ABHIDHARMA : By Dhamanand Kosambi. 

Paper paver. Pp. 86. Price Rs. 2. j 

(8) HANSAULI : By K. K. Shashi. Pcjiper. cover. 
Pp. lip. Price Re. 1-8. 

The late Dr. H. B. Dhruva was a scholar of all* 
India reputation and tributes have been paid to hia 
work from all over India from Panditji Madam Mohan 
Mwlaviya and Kshiti Mohan Sen to his humblest pupil 
itt tliia memorial volume, Mailaviyaji wanted a scholar 
end an administrator as Pro-Vro^Chnncellor of the 
; Benares Hindu University and Gandhiji gave ham l>r- 
-jDhruvd. The choke was amply justified and the XJniver- 
~y raptdiy assumed an importance 'in the, academic field 
ba# gone on increaekti finder.' the rules, of 
found by Mon* Bjsaanaeis revered in 


Gujarat as an -Acharya. The memorial volume contains 
contributions in several languages of India though the 
section is oatled Gujarati section. It is a Bofvolwly 
production perpetuating Dr. Dhruva e achievements. 

The publication of that excellent series. Books and 
Authors, was interrupted by the death of fits projector 
the late Mr. Hiralal Parekn. It was brought up to the 
eighth volume. The present one is the ninth ana borides 
continuing short biographical notices of about 160 dead 
and living Guarati writers, contains an extended review 
of the state of Gujarati literature between 1937 and 
1941 and an article on the spelling of Gujarati words. 
The three editors, all well-known writers, Chuniial 
Shall, Racbubhai Ravat, and K. K. Shastri, deserve 
sincere praise for their arduous labours. 

The Bhils of Punch Mahal are aborigines and 
forest-dwellers. A. V. Thakkur Bapa has started a Bhil 
Be\a-Mandal for improving I,he !u> of these primitive 
inhabitants of Gujarat, and the Mandal is twentv-one 
years old. Mr. Vaniknr. the compiler of this volume, 
is a, life member of the MandaJ and ilives with the 
Bhils. This interesting book gives in short w,d in simple 
language each and every aspect of their socisbl, domes¬ 
tic and agricultural life and should rank with the 
works of Verrier Elwin on the life of the Gonds and 
the Baigns. There was no such detailed work on Ih's 
subject in Gujarati till now. The fourth publication is 
the cultural history of Gujarat during the rule of the 
Muslima over the province. Mr. Ratnamanimo is a 
practised wriler so far as the history of Gujarat is 
concerned and in compiling the present work, he lias ex¬ 
hausted every available source, for documenting 
his conclusions, in old Gujaiati, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Ardha-Magadhi, etc. Beginning with the 
pre-historic iige. lie has summarised history right up to 
the beginning and middle of the Muslim rule. It is a 
valuable historical work. 

Heniehaiidrn, who flourished in tbo thirteenth 
century of the Vikram Era. (V.I. 1145-1229) was a 
gigantic historical and literary figure in nudieval 
Gujarat. One out, of his many literary productions is 
the Dwayashraya. (Prakrit and Sanskrit). It. is a mine 
of information in many aspects and Mr. Ramlal Modi, 
with his keen sense of research, has delved out of the 
mine, very interesting pieces of information about the 
state of society existing then. Building of cities, food 
grains and other articles of consumption, chess, holi¬ 
days. superstition amd «. lot. of other tilings are des¬ 
cribed, and chapter and verse quoted in support. To 
the student.-of comparative history of the structure of 
society, this work should prove a great deal. 

Dr. Hiranand Shastri lectured to the students of 
the'Research and Post-Graduate Department of the 
Society on his pet subject Archaeology and Ancient 
Indian History. They were delivered in Engl : sl> and 
have therefore been printed in English. They furnish 
a ilflind-mark in tbe path of this somewhat difficult 
subject. 

Dr. Dharmanand Kosambi delivered a series of a 
few lectures on Abhidharma to the • Post-Graduate 
Students of the Society and they have bpen reprinted 
in book form. They are greatly enlightening and pro¬ 
vide very important information on the part Of 
Buddh'st'c re’igicm. The Society was, very fortunate 
in securing the help of the well-known authority 
of in terns tioraal repute on all that relates to Buddha 
and Buddhism. 

Hhnmruli is a poem, written in old Gujarati by 
Aaait Naik (Vikrama Satnvnt 1417). AsaAt was a non- 
Jain. Another poem on the same subject written 
by a. Jain Sadhu Marisradar at Idar in V.S. 1821, and 
sailed Hansauli Purba Katha is printed along with this 
poem, for purposes of comparison. The present aqWUri. 
tjen contains the base-text of dm. poem, tritv war fants 
from other editions, Mr. Shsstri’a work is bbtib 
and valuable, ; ‘ 

’ ' ■*" ', . ’ ■ ’ . * , ,’\V M 'tv 4 




THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROM ANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. (London) 

of International fame, President—World-Renowned All-India Astro¬ 
logical & Astronomical Society. (ESTD. 1907 A.D.) 

Ho Is the only Astrologer in India who first predicted the 
Allies Victory in the present world war on 3rd Sept, 1939 within 
4 hours the very day of the declaration of war which was duly 
communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary of State for India, 
the Viceroy and the Governor oi Bengal and who is also the consulting 
Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India 

It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great 
. _ scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence 

of evil stars, his .power to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure 
l&ourable diseases are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc., and also many reputed personalities 
of the woild (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given 
many unsolicited testimonials of the great Pandit’s wondeiful powers 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

D Hi* Highness Ths Maharaja of Athgarh Baja i have bien astonished at the superhuman power of 

matSiji. He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowagei*6th Maharant Saheba of Tripura State nays ._ 

I am feeling wonder at the marvellous ianink work and exulltut dlieaty of hw Ka\a<haa He is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon*hie Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Menmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., Hays ihe wonderful power of calculation and talent of Surnan ttamcah 
Ubandra is the only poBBible outcome of a great father to a like eon ” . The Hon’ble Maharaja of Saatoah 
® Ex*President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says . On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to woids. He is really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary ppwer ’’ The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Patna High Court says — ‘At a glance on me 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted manellously many things. Ho is really a great 
personage with super-natural power r The Hon'ble Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb w—fo rt 
•ays“The wonderful power of calculation aud Tantrik activities of Panduji on several occasions have 
Btruck me with greatest astonishment. Really he is unique in his line” The Hon’ble Justice 
Mr. S. M. Dee, of Keonjhar State High Court, says - I'anditii has bestowed the life of my dead 

BAH. V nRVA nAUnS aoatl in m« lifa nnnll a • I'antnlr U- 1 A I_—_• 1 . . __ _ . 


from you several Kavsthas on two or three different occasions. Ihej all proved satisfactory.” 

FT^ Gillespie, Detroit, Mich., U. S. America >—‘1 am wearing your special Dhanada Talisman 

£?? 80 “y lock has been with me a great deal better than in the past ’ Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 

ST**! - Everything you foretold in writing is taking place with suipnsing exactness” Mr. Isaac Mumi 
Eiu, Govt. Clerk A Interpreter in Deschnng, West Africa :—“1 had orderd some 1 alia naans from you that 
rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & NoUry Public, Colombo. 
Ceylon i— I got marvellous etlects from your Kavachas. I have had transactions with you almost every 
y»r fot the last 20 yean for about Rupees three thousand.” Etc., etc. and many others. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Pandltji. 
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India’s Role in Refashioning of World 

The following address delivered by Pandit 
Nehru at the Convocation of the Calcutta 
University is reproduced from The Hindustan 
Review: 

W* stand all over the world—in Asia, in India— 
lacing extraordinary crisis in human affairs. We read 
about critical (situation arising in political, economic and 
other domains we reatk about wars and disasters and also 
the 'possibility of coming wars. Nevertheless if you have 
the same feelinjg about all tlv-e as I have, jt seems to 
me tlml there has been hardly any time in the coui»' 
of history when humanity has faced such an onormou- 
possibility of changes and conditions as we face today, 
possibly the whole structure of human life will lie changed, 
maybe also the structure of human mind to some extent. 

I want you to consider our problems with this back¬ 
ground that there are hound 1o he enormous political 
and economic changes all over the world. If one thing 
is oertain it is this that the political and economic struc¬ 
ture of the worid which has led to so many disasters 
during the last quarter of a century has failed. Jf it 
does not change completely it will fail again and again. 
There must be a refashioning of the whole structure if 
we are to prevent war and have peace. But if that 
refashioning is still based on the old structure—political 
or economic—inevitably it is hound to fail. 

The history of the period between the two big wars 
is a record of these failures. True, people tried and 
tried honestly and earnestly to solve the problems of. the. 
age. but always on the basis of the political and economic 
structure which had continued and which they wished to 
continue. The strange thing is that in spite of this tre¬ 
mendous * disaster there is not sufficient realisation of 
|lie fact that these disasters are due to a political and 
economic structure which has failed. 

Spiritual Crisis 

While I apeak to von about political and economic 
matters, I do feel that the crisis of to-day is something 
deeper than that—call it psychological, call it spiritual 
if you like, something in tbe spirit of man himself. It 
seems to me that the world is going through a deep spiritual 
crisis, not in the narrow religious meaning of the word 
—I vn not a man of religion, you know—hut in a larger 
sense. All of*us whether as individuals or as groups or 
as nations, or taking humanity as a whole, have to face 
that crisis. What the outcome of that crisis will be I 
do not know. Out of this crisis is coming that great 
transformation of the human race which seems to me to 
be overdue. That is a big question about which I have 
little competence to speak to you. It is for you to realise, 
especially the young among you. that we stand on the 
verge of groat happenings which may lead either to disaster 
or to a new and blighter phase of human existence. 

If we look buck to otur history we find that some 
bnatfeeda of year* ago a change came when Europe, which 
■ft * little outgrowth of Aria, began to play an increasing 
part Ip its afluiu There it began to play an aggressive 
ftut ia the history of Aria, The scene of world events 
•alriftod to Europe during the lari two hundreds years or 


so. In the last 200 years. Europe played a prominent 
pari in world history not merely by force of arms but by 
virtue of its thought, its science and many other factors. 
1 ,'ndoulitcdiy Asia went down or ceased to play any effect¬ 
ive part in the world history because of the lack of those 
qualities in Asia. Asia became utterly static, unmoving, 
unchanging or at anty rate ceased thinking in terms of 
rhunges. 

Asia Os Ascendancy 

Wljat do we find happening to-day? The centre of 
world events is now shifting from Europe to other parts 
of the world, to America jyrtainly, and partly to Asia, 
though the process in this Tespect is slower. In future 
both the seals of trouble as well as Progress are going 
lo be more anil more in Asia. Europe to-day is a shattered 
continent with many valiant peoples in it. Most of thp 
countries in Efurope from the point of view of fail in 
birth rate alone are likelv to be hardly aggressive in 
future. On the other hand, Asia is gradnallv and fairly 
rapidly coming hack to what it was some hundreds of 
years ago. Exactly wlmt shape it will take 1 do not 
know. 1 am not thinking in terms of military power. 
Because we have arrived at a stage when if countries 
continue to think in terms of military power ihev are 
likely to destroy themselvvs completely. Some solution 
other than that of military might has pot to bo found. 
So 1 am thinking in terms of vital energy that takes 
possession of people and pushes them on and then the 
people l*■gin to develop in all the various departments 
of life, and human activities, 1 feel in India and in a 
large part of Asia we lost that vitality which we possessed 
long ago in an abundant measure. I believe we are 
regaining that vitality. Asia is going to plav a hip part 
in the future of world affairs and 1 believe eertainlv India 
will play a very hip part. 

India Isolated by British 

One of the principal results of tile, coming of the 
British in Isdia was the cutting off of India almost com¬ 
pletely from our neighbours in Asia. We were isolated. 
India for thousands of years had numerous comarts with 
all those countries. We went away from Asian countries 
nearer to Britain. That was an extraordinary thing. That 
produced all manner of other results, especially in the 
way of our thinking. 
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Again we we now a bin transformation and change 
happening, and that is we are developing our old contacts 
with the Aa&an countries. That slfcws how the now 
situation is gradually developing. India, by virtue of 
her geographical position, is intimately connected with 
the whole Indian Ocean region; with South-Easi Asia, 
vrith Australia. New Zealand and right up to the Persian 
Gulf and the countries on the western side. 

From the point of view of strategy and defence, no 
defence system for this area can be built up unless India 
is the centre. Without India you cannot properly defend 
South-East Asia, or without the co-operation of India you 
cannot defend the. western part of tlv> Indian Ocean 
region. India is «o strategically situated that every system 
of defence must he bused iu India. 


would have to build something new. So 1 ask the 
Universities to think in terms of this new India which 
we may sec sootier than many of us imagine. We may 
not be able to have an exact picture of that, for ho pne 
knows how things will shape when the 400 ^million people 
will have the sensation of freedom—they can do what 
they like, no one knows. I have no idea. But we know 
l Ids direction in which one ha« to go and oiu> can prepare 
for that. Obviously we will have to face the immediate 
problems of feeding, housing and clothing these 400 
million people. We will have to face that problem 
otherwise our own Government will lw swept away. A foreign 
/Government can continue for a while and not for a long 
time after the Bengal famine, but no Indian Government 
can continue for a day after the. Bengal famine. 


Nature of Oiir Freedom 

All manner of arguments arises about tbs nature of 
our freedom, about Dominion Siatns, Independence and 
the rest. They arc words which may have a lot of mean¬ 
ing or none at all. The point is that India has been 
looked upon as a mother country by her neighbours, 
influencing very greatly nearly the whole of Asia. Even 
now many of these counities look up to India culturally 
as their Ihother country. So the position of India can 
never be that of an appendage to any other country. 
Now it is a subject country. But as soon as it moves 
out of the orbit of subjection immediately it jumps into 
a new orbit not only of independence but. in a sense, to 
the former intimate relationship with all the countries 
round about it. You cannot compel India to choose her 
friends. It is for India to choose her friend*. It is for 
India finally to decide what her future world outlook 
or foreign policy should be. and of course internal policy. 

4 . Peace as India Sees It 

India, fortunately for the world, is a country which 
has stood more than most other countries fer p-aee- 
Therefore, when me think in this term it is not with a 
view to having alliance with this group or that cmintrx 
as opposed to any group or country, because every intelli¬ 
gent person realises libt if there is going to be any real 
progress and peace in the world, it must be on the ba»is. 
not of military alliance of b'g groups or races facing 
each other, but on some kind of world common-wealth 
growing up, of which all the countries will be free 
lumber*. So I wunt you to think in terms of this 
renascent Asia and a new India playing a very important 
Pole, inevitably situated, so as to form a connecting link 
between thn various parts of Asia. Middle East, South 
East. Thlat does not mean we shall not be bound to other 
countries, because India is hound to stand for peace. 

Building New India 

The change to which I am referring was not so 
much a change which upset a Government suddenly, but 
a change in the fundamental structure of the society 
which I think is going to happen. 1 ask the Universities 
to brain up men capable of building a nth India, not 
of the distant future but of to-morrow. JJj/ka y talked of 
Indian freedom, but did they have a picture of the kind 
of India they wanted? Unless they had a certain picture, 
certain philosophy of life, how oould the Universities 
brain the young men and womeh? It was necessary to 
be clear as to what kind of social structufje India was 
going to hatja, what kind of society they WetSe aiming 
to train the people. 

Bengal Famine a Reminder 

The Bengal famine of two years ago was a ghat$ly 
$totottnder of the fact that the present social «hd 
«i»!l economic structure had broken and it could not last 
That structure had been shattered to pieces and they 


How to Solve Problems 

Ifoxv do you solve these problems? Nut by putting 
hull a dozen Minisfrs somewhere, but yoTt h,ive to solve 
them by well-thought-out proi-s-. of pioduction and 
distribution. Maybe your plan is not peifect. But you 
must have the issues clear in your mind, I consider 
myself a socialist and agree with the fundamental outlook 
of socialism. 1 want you to consider the problems even 
more practically in terms of feeding, clothing, housing 
the 400 million, giving them medical aid, education and 
all other nccm-ilies of life, leaving aside vour 'isms’ for 
the moment. It is a vast pi obi-m. I’er-onally l believe 
these problems can be solved and -will Ire solved, though 
not without difficulties. 

If von have got to salve all these problems you will 
require human materials ami train tit- human materials 
in that context. To some extent von are doing it But 
your approach obviously must he turvlamcntally the 
approach through science. Science is the t godmother of 
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tin modern world which is largely the outcome of the 
application of "Science, The University should produce 
trained men and women to build up the structure of a 
free India of to-morrow ire which 400 million can live. 

• 

Contact with Nations 

Also, remember, we have to think in terms of that 
new reviving relationship with! the other countries. Free 
India will want contacts with other nations of the world, 
more especially with other commits of Asia. What are 
we doing in producing men who can be sent as our 
Ambassadors of goodwill to the other countries? They 
will have to be specially t tainted for that. They 
will have* to know languag •- oil S'! than English, other 
than our own languages. They will have t.> have some 
diplomatic trainhig mid many other kinds of training 
.What a«e we doing about that? If we have a sufficiently 
trained nirolftrs of men ami women for this various work, 
we can expand that 3iuelfHi« rapidly when change comes. 
If w)- have not ant nucleus it will take many veats anil 
twe will have to start afresh. I want vou to consider this 
wider problem even when you are lost in the cuntruvei-ie.- 
of the tuomen*. 

It is obvious that tlo- prpod of history till! we have 
gon.• through during the hi't 150 years of British rule 
is coming to an end. It i- obvious that the British 
Empire in India i- fading a wav. more or less had faded 
awav. India will have t<> function according to its own 
ability and strength Prepare for the future keeping 
this vision of a new India, a new Asia and a new world 
before you. 

Vision or Frkf India 

I do «ot know how many of 0 “ will see the full 
realisation of this vision. Rut certainly all of us will 
have the realisation of a politically free India- Thai T 
take for granted. My vision of a free India i- something 
biugcr, more mngn'fieienu than ju-l political fieodnm. 
It is a freedom in which ‘TOO million people can. live the- 
life which man should live, ire which every individual in 
India should have the door of import units open to him, 
in which every person gets hi- necessaries of life, aud 
. those who have leisure can explore the other regions of 
science and the mired and start again on the great field 
of adventure of man which started in this country so 
many thousand years ago. We will leave behind the 
past, and with hope, inarch in that adventure* again which 
has no end. The process of travel will give us the satis, 
faction that we have functioned in our brief life us we 
should function. 


A Striking Debut 

tt 

The New Review observes: 

India made, her debut ire into national society wh°n, 
in her own right, site iuTied the General Assembly of 
the l.N.O. She broke, aw.iv I mm her own tiaditions 
ami from diplomatic li-uge bv “ending a woman a.-- itB 
In-ad of her delegation. Ib i- was to be the menage of 
a reborn nation te-olved to l.i.ug foitli a new world. 
Vk.tli her glamourous saur and h r br-t Nehru fire, Mrs. 

\ liaya I ah-limt Bandit cnuti'i tied India's official policy 
lie.'on- the atti nine garln .i'rg of fifty one nations: 
‘N-lf-eov eminent win-leu.' pie-old,-. iMeruaiioiial trustee- 
-Itip of "immature" ivi>|.'.\ itieiloin and peace all over 
tile world, no bullying v to bv rinv -fat •, and a suitable 
pl.n-- tor India in tin- w ill-, uiguni-almn-.*. After this 
“eiiiie ci /rose. “!)*• work-I l-u-nlf into a pugnacious 
(lei.uniialion of .South Aiie . t s n-v 01 racial discrimina- 
tir.ji: "lud'a i. on a foui-nu ei ciptalily witlt all oilier 
smeivign nut it -ri >: ledr.ii- slrall iveivwhete r'crave an 
i-ijii itnlili- treatment." The A--' itilj,' applaud*-.I heartily 
and Field-Mar-,I mI Smut- was -.!rmh dumb. 

He took op the ei-" In I-ie the Tuisieeship Com- 
niillee. He prope-eil tl'.il Siiii' n,-t Miica be annexed 
to the Uni-in of S.i.iih -Mri--;i; ledi* had objected that 
lie- Union was unifit to annex ii'iubbtr. a“ was clear from 
b-r racial p-diev. Tit Fiid-I M(ii.lml. who thought that 
an attack would he the beiiej tin tic-, qne-iioiit-d India’s 
(] n. lb heal ion to “peak of d -ei imin-rtion. and launched 
into a viol-nt n-tiiul -d all the ie* oualiiies to be found 
in Indian Mcv-ty. Baj.i S-r M.ihaint Singh, tin- knightly 
second of Mrs. Bandit, foil-d the manoeuvre: “What is 
dfdialed at present is not a i .ition.il situation, but an 
international proposal. The Union pte-se-, for an annexa¬ 
tion. India wads nothing of lit- kind. Ann-'xat'on is 
against India's general polity. What qualifies or dif- 
qualifie- for aniie\:ii. ; (m is not dilTen-ntiation in societies 
but tile policy of (ii-.i-riiinient. Compare lire policies of 
India and of South \frVa. The Uni-n Govetnnient ha¬ 
rm Min an delegate li-re. dclrgalutn r. pic i-iit- three 
eieed-. -event) racial groups and many ca-l*--. Th- policy 
of out Ceyereinenl is to extend the franchise to all. -veil 
to favour the weaker and uneducated classes, and to 
sieeie elTi-elivi- equality of civic and polircal rights. 
Ijwk at our composite Cabin, t. at the posts reserved for 
the Sehedirlcd castes, at our schools aud scholarships 
for the depressed rla-*es. What of the Union of Souih- 
Africa? The African- are 75 per cent, of tl*- population, 
and at the Central 1 eftislalun' thev are represented by 
seven members out of two hundred and those seven are 
Europeans. Ts there a single post of importance occupied 
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by an African? Is thene a single Government school lot 
Africans If communal riots are brought against us, has 
the noble Field-Marshal forgotten tbe Jameson raid, the 
Boer war, the ousting of African settlers under official 
sanction? In any case what matters to-day is not the 
conduct of, individuals, but the policy ol the Government- 
And what is your Government’s policy?” 

And the Raja went on, reciting facts, quoting figures 
marshalling arguments lo the utter dismay of the redoubt¬ 
able Field-Marshal. He surpassed himself later when 
he broadened the issue and proposed a far-reaching 
amendment to be included in all mandate-charters. “Let 
the people inhabiting the territory to be mandated be 
declared the sovereign! owners of the territory.” Such 
an amendment is well in keeping with the preamble of 
tfcte United Nations Charter which sets out as one of the 
objects of the Organisation “to reaffirm faith in the funda¬ 
mental human rights, in tlm dignity and worth of tlie 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small”. The amendment looks 
the more apposite that th“»e words of the. preamble were 
inspired by Field-Marshal Smuts himself. 

Sir Maharaji pursued his advantage and proposed that 
mandates should, as a rule, be entrusted to the U.N.O. 
with the mandatorv power acting as the U.N.O.'s agent; 
if there were to be any tutelage it would be best if it 
rested with an international body. The proposal, if 
accepted, would mark a great advance towards world- 
organisation. 
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Pacifism, Polities and America 

The clear formulation of the ideal of peace is 
half the battle, but victory against the forces of 
destruction calls, indeed, for the transition of the 
abstract ideal into a workable political formula. 
Hervey Wescott writes in The Aryan Path \ 

A majority of the citizens of every “democracy” pro¬ 
fessedly feel that war is a deplorable return lo barbarism. 
That same majority has now engaged in or supported the 
bloodiest and most far-reaching ol all wars, haying dis¬ 
covered that peace cannot be long maintained amply by 
disapproving of militarism and slaughter. But simple 
humanitarian opposition to war as a method of settling 
international disagreements must in fact be a constructive 
factor in the unsolved problem of peace, will it tnke 
definite ami progressive shape in tbe post-war world. 

Following World War I. large, number* of men and 
women in Germany, us well as in America and England, 
enthusiastically udopted pacifist sentiments ami promised 
themselves and their acquaintances that they would never 
sanction the type of egocentric nationalism which just'fi'-s 
war in defence ol "natioriial honour,' or to maintain a 
balance of power. Tn Germany alone 250,000 people signed 
a statement completely repudiating their obligation to 
participate in or support this type of wur. But, at almost 
the some time, both Germany and Japan were being 
impregnated with the first post-war seels of a belief in 
military preparation as the rightful meant* of redistributing 
the economic plenty which the prosperous democracies 
had cornered—and secured by establishment of the League 
of Nations. Militant leaders pointed out that the demo- 
rracics refilled i*» arbitrate fairly on ecowniic needs. Sub* 
sequent!y, the German and Japanese Governments began 
openly to propagandize the philosophy of ‘ imperialistic 
aggrandizement at the expense of any other values—a 
philosophy which, when couched in softer t rms, Imd once 
been largely responsible for England’s commercial pro- 
mi lienee ami the territorial ar«§ii»iti«ns of the United States. 
That England and the United Stales, having achieved 
economic fortune, should expre.-s growing repugnance 
towards war in no way meant that Germany and Japan, 
whose conception of success had i*)t yet been attained, 
would b« long dominated by a similar senrimertt. while 
the need for redistribution of natural resources, remained 
after Versailles, the surce-s of the League of Nation)* 
depended upon continued acceptance of a peace based on 
a power preponderance of the victor coalition. 

It became increasingly obvious to competent 
observers of the international situation during tn® 
I920’s that one or both of these growing have-not 
nations, Germany and Japan, would seek to des¬ 
troy the prevailing balance of power as soon as 
circumstances might permit. 

Treaties were going to b^ broken and the acquisition 
of “democratic” territory sought through invasion, and 
this partially because the League failed to provide for the 
needs of increased population in Central Europe and Asia. 

• The riew war, then, was going to be a war presented to 
the democracies as a flagrant violation of league’ terms 
through open conquest. The American and English public 
weep pot going to find themselves dealing with a war 
answering to the post-mortem description of World War I 
—Le., a war of ^ecpkaliauP and "munition-makers’’—dhe ; 
■ new war would' be Introduced to them first aa a war 'of 
clearly differing political ideologies, and finally as ' a 
struggle for "survival;" The promlsee Of democratic cBlnao* 
to renounce the older type of "bafatfiee Of wwqril poBtttal 
warfare seemed about .as relevant as the 1 ! -rhtexnwp»' «£ » 
‘ botanist . during m eerthqualw. The 
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apparently, were going to Have either to take the initiative 
in an international economic redistribution and share 
resources more fully or-—eventually—to fight. 

With the failure of practicability of the League experi¬ 
ment, the sgjhole theory of voluntary world federation and 
organization seemed a futile gesture with which to meet 
the' pressure of German and Japanese ideologies. 

9 Consummation of a desired international end through 
nan-violent moans should be sought in political terms, ior 
unless it appears to be ‘'practical, 14 few will follow the 
lead. Moral appeal alone is not enough for the average 
man. If the present devotees of non-violence are to become 
“social pioneers,” they must endeavour to develop a method 
wfaitsh society can recognize as u possible practical alter¬ 
native to war in meeting issues of international disagree¬ 
ment. 

In America, as in other nations, the possi¬ 
bilities of non-violence need to be ably explored 
and clearly presentgd. 

If a combination of nont-violeiicc and politics can b- 
made practical, it should be immediately considered in 
concrete form by all war-rejectors. Theoretical idealism 
is worthless. Without deeply-rooted idealism, the 
“practical” is dangerous. 

If pacifists can help to bridge the gap between the 
two extremes of the “practical” and the “ideal,” between 
means and ends they will have made the most important 
social contribution of our era. The Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress has made attempts to do 
so through the use. of satyagraha. The religious pacifist 
often fails to see that one of the reasons for the partial 


success of satyagraha in India is precisely the fact that 
satyagraha, as applied by Gandhi and Nehru, has been a 
political technique involving millions of men organised 
politically to function in accordance with certain policies. 
Aside from the religious influence which Gandhi has with 
fully half his followers, he has won/ also undying allegiance 
of others by demonstrating a method of political action 
that has paid practical dividends. 

If the principles of non-violence are to suggest methods 
of social and political pioneering and become ingredients 
of a future widespread movement, they must be prescribed 
in terms that have practical as well us moral appeal to 
the average man. 

It is necessary for pacifists to begin'thinking in terms 
of political influence. For instance, national non-violence 
scorns to imply a very clearly marked foreign policy, i.e., 
the curtailment of the manufacture of any and all muni¬ 
tions and the consequent “refusal” to ship abroad materials 
that can he used in the production of armaments by nations 
possessing armaments, o[ design* and desires for armament 
building. Such a foreign policy could only come into 
operation as a result of continued political success for 
legislation of this type. Such legislation; would necessarily 
be led to utilize anil perhaps even to accentuate the present 
movment toward controlled production, and fm this reason, 
perhaps the pacifist plan should be fir-t of all national in 
application, as well as for the purpose of fulJv representing 
the basic philosophical principle of pacifism That principle 
seems to Ik-: “Adopt the ideal attitude yourself” without 
waiting for agreement from nil others. This idea might 
conn ivablv serve as United States Foreign Policy. 
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Dr. Montessorl and The Child 

Humanity is an, organic unity that is not, 
yet quite past the embryonic stage, though its 
natal hour seems about id strike. Helen Veale 
observes in The Thcosophnt: 

■ We may hear much talk of the nations organizing 
' themselves for peace and security into some Union, but 
I)r. Montessori emphasizes tin; point that the union is 
there, inevitably hi ought about, by nature, though 
consciously ignored and opposed bv man, at the cost 
of immense suffering that can only be a,'leviuted by 
understanding and co-ojiunilion. There is One Life 
without a second, and nutuial growth follows one law 
for.develojuncnt of any unit, whether a eril 01 a planet, 
a human child nr civilized soeiely. 

Looked at from this point of view, the child assumes 
a double significance in these mural times, for not 
only is be the complete rpitoinc of human evolution up 
to dato, but he has in him the potentialities of pitwitf 
and,future, aa yot unspoiled and undistorted ; and 
psychologists with the. aid of biologists hair been able 
to throw light on creative pi Dresses from biith onwards 
that build his faculties of body and mind. Understand- 
ing and aiding these natural processes. and speeili-ally 
abstaining from putting obstacles of the usual sort in 
the way of natural growth, within >a generation disease 
and crime coo'd he almost eradicated within a nation. 
Still more, it has been found possible, with children 
who have been allowed to grow to the age of six in 
an environment of freedom and happily purposeful 
'activity, to lend them furl her along educational chan¬ 
nels by their own freely exercized will and imaginative 
interest, and educationists who tried tbse methods 
have realized that in this way only can free citizens he 
developed for the exeicise of democratic rights and 
duties in a civilized state. 

Obedience is shown by Madame Mon lesson 
to be a sublimation of the developed and 
exercised will, impossible of evocation by any 
form of repression or denial of freedom, but 
needing preparation of the spirit. 

For children and for human gioups alike it seems 
to her absurd to talk of freedom where their has been 
nc ?,Pf e P. an ? f ‘ 011 tor its expression in an awakened and 
MiLdiBCiplined will. Children me found easily to thrill 
to imaginative pictures of the world we live in. given 
an insight into the mysteries of fascinating sciences, 
especially such as help to build a consilient picture 
°f nn unfoldiug Cosmic Plan, in which man has a noble 
part to play in co-opmlion with all other natural 
agents. Reverence for Life and its unfolding p’an take's 
tpe place for them of dogmatic religious teachings that 
would inhibit human sympathies, end a passionate love 
for .humanity and admiration for its long, unselfish, 
labours is the result of the right teaching of historv. 
National exclusiveness and racial superiority finds little 
soil for growth where interest, has been cintreAever on 
human struggles all over the world, on proper* and 
^venturers of all sorts, on centres of civilization with 
'J^iTp'lddoveinont* and weaknesses whereby they fell, 
•aatipJe'fc.’-bfbdi«dos> <1, purpose of bringing 
and cultures together, by violence if no other 
, were found, (because organic unity had-rto come 
k'WOrld that was living and One 1 
Only through children so taught in all civilised 
countries will national prejudices and cultural barriers 
be overcome, so that humanity can enter On its heritage 
of freedom and fulfil its destiny. Such is Madame 
M#f:t9?0n , s faith, tlcarnt from, the child’s Jnn«t soul, 
to «^ch lore and . ' ' * 


Despite advanced age and many discourage¬ 
ments, she labours unceasingly to share with a 
tormented world the knowledge which alooe can 
bring it to peace and happiness. r , 

Bending in reverence bofme the Babe, aa the wiliest 
have done before us, wc can find for ourselves the full 
me airing of the Christ’s saying, thrft the Kingdom *£ 
Heaven is open to man only if he seeks it as a little 
child. This is no imre tribute to a child’s junocence, 
but means liteia'ly perhaps that heaven can only come 
on earth when a general ion of men shall arise who have 
learnt to velum that right of mtry to God’s kingdom 
that was theirs in childhood, to keep open the doors 
of the spirit, while developing duly human 'faculties, 

A Plea for an Association of Scientific 
Workers, 

Science and Cuhuie observes : 

Science can no longer he tmimtuhv d as 1 a profusion 
of a few eliles in academic wcuhl < •tgagi-d in leisurely pur¬ 
suits far away from luiuulinm of the u*al tie,. of life. 
Kuril in a country lik.' India, where scientific activities 
are greatly liHt«dirup|icd and .r>m-nlly remain baek- 
watd, the seat of a si'imiili. »«■col leniied any move 
to the four walls ot a i:n«\■ • ier y lala.irfiory. In tact, o 
scientific worker lotlav has mute ‘Ci»|ie for ulilitcug his 
skill and earning his j \ ii j; ju lor % aijd fisheries, 
assembly plain ami chines than in the gloomy labora¬ 
tories of the iinivi isiPe-. I.ile of n s' ientitie worker is, 
beirt? ntciwevett with tltc life of ilie common man. 
With tlie broadening of the sco.ie < f a scientific worker, 
his status loo i« giinhnilb enlarging. The idea lhat 
tlere can he an ittdiridoul woik-r >u any domain of 
sci, nee wotkieg; all uhmc in hi- l.'bouttorv is a; obso¬ 
lete today as that of an atl/san trying t> he completely 
-ellftMiffieiftit. Al tie* same time, science, like other 
achievements ol tlo* mankind, dors nos d pend on a fe.w 
fun»ocs enpto sol ut ah-tius" thinking, A laboratory 
assistant, a technician or a collector ol statistical data is 
vtJV neeessiirv ior the pti'ie-s of rciercc as a skilled 
scient'st. But it | !a s Ireonn- ii stontaty jo regard the 
scientific aebiev* nirtits and lvodn-ts of seienve aa the 
icsolt of labour of a lew leading individual scientists 
•alone, just as historians in the p.isi geririutioii attributed 
the social changes or tI jl • ouicotne t.f a war in a country 
to the individual Monarch-; or gi rn rals of the period. 

Front this point of view a scientific contribution 
should he considered nut as due to individual efforts but 
should he regarded as a production of socially collective. 
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's'^ylpffiwo 'dbgaaapnial’ of science and industry 
$|fH Rcsoerul education, the standard of labour 
divilised countries has gradually improved. 


{mtiuiaie colleagues, the common workers, dating the 
wave ot strikes all over India and specially in Bengal. 
Though the prosperity of the chemical industries depends 
m uch ' on the efficiency of these scientific workers, the 
average pay of a chemist is not more than Rs. 100}- dr 
125}- pjn. 

The condition of research workers, teachers 
and professors in scientific Subjects in our country 
has always been far from enviable. 


i, V Betide* other factors, trade unionism has played an 
tin .j ww Huit role in getting the voice of labour heard— 
voice against naked exploitation of the workers for the 
interest of the employees. 

•The fate of the scientific workers and technicians, 
although the standard of scientific achievement depends 
a gnat deal on their welfore, had already become pre¬ 
carious before World War II. During the war a vast 
number of te^jtnicians and other scientific workers have 
been trained and thia number is out of proportion to the 
number of jobs available to them during the peace time. 

' Sugar factories in India employ on the average about 
five scientific workers in each factory as chemists, 
engineers etc. These factories are closed for approximately 
6 months in a year (such factories are technically known 
«* seasonal factories) and for this period the scientific 
workers are paid a paltry sum of Rs. 40|- or 45|- as 
"retaining allowance”, while, during the season seldom 
their salary rises above Rs. 1001- pun. Textile mills, 

. which are growing numerically evejy month, employ quite 
a number of chemists and dye technicians. In a very 
large number of cases, it is alleged, the scientific workers 
are paid according to queer systems. In one case, for 
instance, thfe scientific workers receive Rs. 3|- p.nt. as 
‘‘salary’ and Re. 87|» as allowance! It is reported that 
attch a ‘system’ saves the company from paying a large 
amount to the Government in the shape of taxes! The 
scientific workers, however, are expected to eke their 
existence out of this meagre salary while the sword of 
Damocles hangs over the tenure of their service. 


More than once we have tried to bring to the notice 
of the people and the Government the conditions under 
which a scientist has to work in this country. The lack of 
assistants and proper equipments and paucity of funds some¬ 
times stand as insurmountable obstacles against the efforts 
of a scientist. Rs. 75i- p.m. is the maximum allowance 
offered to a research scholar in* the Calcutta University 
where the atmosphere for research is said to be more 
congenial than in other universities. In several universities 
in India, we are told, assistants for research work are 
paid at Rs. 30|- p.m. Even in Calcutta University there 
are instances of research scholars receiving Rs. 50}- pjn. 
and in at least one case we know of, a scholar with 
doctorate degree had to accept this term for the sake of 
love of his work! Even with this petty allowance a 
research scholar does not know if he will be given sufficient 
time to finish Ids work or if he would have to relinquish 
his post after the routine grant for two years. 

Last year a circular was issued under the direction 
of the Central Government that no scientific worker with 
MJSc. degree employed by the University should be payed 
less than Rs. 200} - per month. But such circulars are of 
no avail unless there he a machinery to gee that the 
instructions are adhered to. Lecturers and ‘prolesson* 
in science in the mufussil colleges in Bengal have beat 
known to accept posts carrying Rs. 50}- pan. 

It is disgraceful for the scientific workers 
not. to take lessons from their own humble 
brethren, and make efforts to save themselves. 


The Government of Bengal during the epidemic period 
in 1944 had boasted of having opened 1,200 satellite 
medical "relief centres for serving epidemic-ridden areas. 
But very few are aware that the ‘doctors' at these centres 

$ w given an allowance of Rs. 20<- p.m. It is no wonder 
t so many of them openly boasted of having sent their 
‘reports’ Without even going out of Mieir houses. 

• That the chemists and pharmaceutists in the chemical 
■ industries are in no better condition ha* been amply 
proved by the stand token by them along with thnir loss 


of Kaviral-Churamanl Blrendra 
MurMalUcb, President, All-Bengal Ayur- 
T.$Aittipi 6th Mahasammelan, Hon?. 
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anyway' .* .•vV. 


After all. the State like God helps only those who 
help themselves. 

It may be mentioned' for the sake of information 
that in Great Britain there was started in 1918 an 
organization—the Association of Scientific workers—when its 
membership was only 2,500. With the World War II, 
it became evident to the scientific workers in Britain 
that their salvation lav in tbeir own strength. Today the 
“Association’s membership of 16,000 includes scientific 
and technical staff in industry. Government service, the 
Universities and Vgricnlture, and their technical assist¬ 
ants. Practically all of these members are employees. 
Since the Association registered as a trade union in 1941 
it has carried or. hundreds of negotiations, both collective 
and on behalf of individuals, covering not only salaries 
but. also hours of work, holidays, sickness payment, ser¬ 
vice agreements, superannuation, compensation etc.” 

If the case of the British Association of Scientific 
Workers has been cited in details for an instance, it 
should bo noted that such organizations have been started 
in other countries as well. 

It is high time that in our country too lead be taken 
to Unite the scientific workers In one body specially 
organized for them. Unless immediate efforts arts made 
to improve the living conditions of such workers, unless 
their suggestions are incorporated for the betterinent of 
national life, leaving the progress of the oonrit^r in the 
Muds of t|e legislators alone would hardly 'Ilk the country 
above rito jetuMeudal character as ft is today. 
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The Flare of Ashrams in the life of the 
Church ht India 

P. 0 Philip cites a confide example of the 
Indigenous expression of Christianity among tin 
ruial masses ol India in tlu International 
JReinew of Mimons: 


number of pupils who weic instructed in theology along 
with yoga. As yoga could be learned and practised only 
under the falhenly care ol a guru, educition assumed the 
cliaiactcr of a life proas? imparted in tlu cortexi ol a 
family group where vital and me matt pironal contacts 
existed betwten the guru and Hishya (pupil) lor die 
concept of the guruhuta (family of the guru) by stem of 
tdotation we are uidebird to the ashrams 


In the history of leltgious life of India, the ashramy 
appeal over two thousand fix hundied years ago as forest 
dwellings whert men devoted to rtlignin lived tin ample 
life, and to fcrbuh disciples tame, not only to nceivt 
jpstruetiorl, but to be traine d in the realization of spiritual 
ideals In the course of the aiituries then have hu u 
many changes in the conception and working of the 
ashram, now fund omng ar a icfuge for pc isons who 
recounted the world, now as a home given to religious 
contemplation and au-tt title-, ofttn as a centre of 
reseaich and study about tin ultimate Reality and as 
a place for the practice of ttgorous mental and physical 
discipline A common fc iinrc of mauty ashtaius was iht 
leadership supplied by i guru Iprectptoi) who aftei 
snscesinvc expti i< uci-s as a student in earnest putsmt «i 
knowledge, and as a house holder and man of affaus 
routed fiom evetydav actiMtich lot the purpose ert dcyol 
tng thr rest of his life, often with his wife, to an usluam 
and to in-piung and dire it ua: i s ltuuatis m their itl/gmu- 
pursuits. 

It was in such ashrams of the forest thtt the ccmtip 
tion of the identity of the es-t rn t ot man within ) at man) 
and the cssenre of the w rid without ( Brahman) was 
dneloped Much argument and much leflcetion most 

ha\e pteicclecl that distovtrv cs is evident in Iht Upani 
dtacls 1 he word l pani had i dtmrd from a loot tho 
means lo sit’ sitting under tiecs en jungles and diluting 
and discussing the baffling problems of th finite and die 
infinite. . Hie t Brahman phdosephy was not mepted In 
all ashrams It lormcd however, the motor current of 
ihtHight fthld in ccmtfce of time the dominant one Theii 


Prune Siddharta attained illumination and became 
Buddha (about 148 bc) by way of contemplation and 
mcditaioi practised in an ishram Some of ihr features 
of ashiam life were incorporated In him ir tn ufiliations 
for the order of monks which lie tstablislied In admiMwg 
women into the order he was influenced by Hindu 
lanapraahoi living in ashiaius with their wive-, and not 
in llteidu ascetics who wen celibates ihim a —literally 

non injury, hut ncaning lev, including Jove of enemies 
no tricu lines t<, all tlu c tidmal vntue of ashram life, 
w is made- the c inn son of Huetdhist morality 

Win o Buddhism -pce.il ln Indi t and established 
i a is i ro wlcie Inge nnmlits of celibate ino'iks lived 
an I winked, th old ishrim ii‘ al which t mhodied lltf 
h in iebj.cn ami the liruhma.n phdoscphy iet rived a 
sci 1 c lv \ nn 'In rn cal it Hiiiihii m in the medieval 
’mol s|n,i iIki ,| |n (he pci id of Buddh sni, was 
milked l»v t 1 c emergence of new theistu cults centering 
on a ennui t Si, i or \ i-hnn and o f the Bhsk.li move 
mini fht-c mire elm id a mw element ot positive ati' 
fic'ton i religious tvpriiciirc wlich nitutally 0 nded 1« 
tlimw into the haik„roim 1 tho process*, ni enquiry and 
cnrnsi si iih Jin tin niti talc Realm tBrahmin) foi 
whiih tin i Id ashiams stood 

Aft<r lit mg eclipserl thus Jen some centuries, ashiams 
have been ippexrinp ago m modern India, reviving tlu 
j/miumi.. ideals of the >hl ashtam but adapting them to 
tlu chuued conditions and nei ds of today 

It was for promoting education designed ti it caj it’ 
some of the valurs of Indian culture fa.* vanmhrng m 
changed conditions that some ol the first modern ashrams 


wrp alao free thinkers in some of the ashrams and they 
depeloped schools of thought which are agnostic 

Wlqlt the results of ie-earrh about the ultimate 
Reality of the univi rse will remann as the ashtaras’ most 
«ndumg contribution to India and the world, there uu 
■also other notewotthy feature s Much of the ldigious 
literature of HmduiBin, such as the Ratnayana, the Maha 
htoratg and many of tiie Puranas. was pipdoccd by sages 
"Who Hved In ashrams. The ashrams which started in, 
Jungles helped in opening up the wrld foiests of the 
immediate vicinity as habitable places and in domesti 
eating the animals They helped to establish contacts 
%itjt the primitive tribes of the forests antd to bring them 
tinder the civilizing influenre of the advancing Aryan 
teqkurp. Among those who entered th* ashrams were men 
Trial trained narfntds and varied experience. In their new 
wWl environments, they made use ol their numerous 
opportunities for observation and investigation. They 
tho lotto and their healinfe properties and devc 
MlMi oyatoM al medical treataategt. They studied the 
toto w f O to Of animals, thahr diseases aad how u> cure them. 
»w Mii 9 Of ntaponta and el antidotes to their poison 
BUtoto. Tbw # the yaga practices of the 

h* mhnm to eduentkm arts pep. 

AMdMiph of OL They merit*? a limited 

,^7lU * * < 


came into ben k The Ournkula of the Ana Samaj and 
Srmttnikrtan (abode of peace) established by Rabmdra 
nath Tagore are notable as ashrems, and also a« expert 
ments in education Tlu funner went hack to the ancient 
method of guru and ushva living together as one family 
in very simple conditions of cutal life The other im. 
patted education m a ttew atmospheie created by a 
synthesis of Indian and inietnn'ional cultures 

Mahatma Gandhi’s asluam at ^abaunati, winch aft*i 
some years of existence was dosed bv older of Govern 
ment. stood apart In it several characteristics of fhe 
vanaprailha ashram wete reprndneed Plain and simple 
living, uhimia in word, thought and deed observance of 
onntiTwnce and poverty, were some of the conditions 
imposed on mombeis. In its short poiiod of existence, a 
new attitude to the attainment of freedom and a new 
political philosophy and weapon of actiort were biought 
into existence This amhiam played a great part in creat¬ 
ing and popularizing a constructive programme of action 
for the whole country and in training leaders to initiate it 
and carry it out. 

With eminent men like Tagore and Gandhi adapting 
the ashram for the purpose of giving effective expression to 
new ideals in education and political action, and of trans- 
forming the outlook of the whole country, it would have 
been strange if Christians tod been left entirely unaffected- 









so 
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The desire to give JftdfcjetttoU* expression to Christianity. 
had already taken rpot' -imps^ them,.' There 'had been. 
growing dkaatiaiactiini' both among western missionaries 
and among Indite Christians regarding the' absence of 
real fellowship 1 and.-equality among them in Christian 
service. For rim embodiment and expression of the sprit 
of Christianity, the inadequacy of foreign institutions was 
widely felt. They were also increasingly aware that, for 
the message of Christ to make its natural appeal to the 
rdijriouemjinded in India, it should be presented in an 
atmospherg in harmony with the religious climate of the 
land, freed from the overgrowths of western Christianity 
and suffused by the spirit of oneness in Christ, trans¬ 
cending differences of race and culture and the limitations 
of local and historical development. 

Ideas such as these, simmering in the minds of 
thoughtful Indian Christians, received much stimulus from 
the National Missionary Society of India, organized in 
1905 With the object of carrying oro missionary work with 
Indian men. lpdian resources and using, as far as possible, 
indigenous methods suited to Indian conditions. We find 
that the late K. T. Paul, when he was General Secretary 
of the Society, advocated the ashram method at the North 
India Conference of the Society in 1921 as a most valuable 
indigenous method of missionary work. This idea of a 
Christian ashram assumed practical shape about ten years 
later through llr. S. Jesudason. He is a highly Qualified 
doctor with Indian and British degrees. When in Great 
Britain during and alter the first world war, he was able 
to establish intimate Christian contacts with fellow-students 
of different nationalities through the Student Christian 
Movement. During this time he was impressed by the 
need for definitely organizing a supranational brotherhood 
whose members, thinking not merely in terms of their 


fulh' idcated.ofi « plateatt land Ofabottt 
fifty acres emdrided hy hills. dMB aroundthew wimany 
small villages and isolated farmsteads. From the vary 
beginning, the members of the ashutn so planned the|r 
mode, of life and activities that, they might be of tool ' 
service, to the thousands of villagers living, wound them. 
Both” the members being Qualified doctors, they hegan 
with medical relief work. Patients came to. them in. very 
large numbers. Soon they had to make provision lor 
in-patients in a well-built and well-erpupped general 
hospital. To-day the hospital called Suktmifayam (‘abode 
of health’) is equipped on up-to-date lines With medical, 
surgical and eye wards to accommodate seventy-five in¬ 
patients and with a large out-patient department as well. 
It was here that they made the bold experiment of carry¬ 
ing on the work of medical relief without a paid staff 
of assistants. Appeal was made for volunteers to come in 
Bpirit of Christian service for shorter or longer periods 
to help in this work. Doctors, students from medical 
and arts colleges, and. men and women! of Varied occu¬ 
pations have been coming in response to this call. With 
work and worship regulated by the discipline of the 
ashram they live together in simple Indian style as one 
family. Though such a group is necesearily subject to 
frequent changes in personnel, ami fluctuates in numbers 
according to the period of the year, it is none the less 
remarkable that the needs of the work have always been 
met. Several workers have stayed lor periods of one to 
five years, and some of them have been fully qualified 
doctors. 

The agricultural operations on the ashram land earned 
out through the co-operation of paid labourers from the 
surrounding villages not only supply the ashram family 
with food grains, vegetables and milk, but serve to 


respective nationalities, will accept as the guiding principle 
of their lives the only true and lasting kinship, namely, 
that of the living union of those who seek to act towards 
all men as their brothers in the consciousness that all 
ore children of the one l ather as revealed by Jesus 
Christ. When Dr, Jesudason was working as resident 
pedica] officer of the London Medical Mission^ friend¬ 
ship grew between him and a Scottish medical student. 
£. Forrester-Paton. After the completion of his medical 
studies, Forrester-Paton joined Jesudason in the wotk 
among the poor of Jxmdon in connexion with the London 
Medical Mission. They had much in common in ideals 
and aspirations. later, they were accepted as honorary 
missionaries by ihe Church of Scotland mission to 
be in joint charge of the mission’s hospital in Poona. 
While there, they tried to put into practice some of 
their cherished ideals of Christian service. But they felt 
that the conventional system of a paid Btafi of superior 
and subordinate workers tended to destroy the spirit ©1 
comradeship which they longed to see established In the 
sharing of a common purpose and of love among the 
workers themselves as well as towards the patients. They 
ware also up against the workings of well-established 
institutions and time-honoured usages which they could 
not always reconcile with the flew spirit of brotherhood 
and love for which they stood. They tuny; to the 
National Missionary Society of India for advic/and help 
in putting their ideals into practice. The writer of this 
article, as the General Secretary of the Society, at the 
time, had the privilege of sharing With them, and with 
others of similar ideals in, different parts of India, plans 
for launching a Christian ashram. With Dr. S, Jesudason 
and Dr. E. Forrester-Paton as its first memhetii ihe 
Kristukula (the family of Christ) Aihrmn ym establish? ! 
at Tirupattur in the North Afoot District of South India 
(about a hundred and forty miles south-west of Madras 
city) in 1921, ini affiliation , with the National Missionary 
ladia. It da tro ubles from the town, hesttti- 
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raffish close ielhriMJsbip with the rural people and to 
teach dwts the value of improved methods in farming, 
la labour y»ndition* and wage* the ashram maintains 
ildr standards which help to strengthen its Christian 
witness. 

The children itt the surrounding villages were found 
to be without facilities for adequate education. So one 
Ot two members of the ashram family who had training 
and experience in education opened a school called 
Xtdanikryam (abode of culture) which has now developed 
Into, a higher elementary school with eight classes and 
about a hundred and forty pupils. Educational methods 
suited to Indian conditions are followed here. 

A unique and central feature of the ashram is the 
Jctpalaya (itouse of prayer’) which is a Christian church 
adapted fr,om the Dravidian style of temple architecture 
which prevails in South India. As in the case of Hindu 
temples in South India, the church has an outer wall 
enclosing a rectangular space. The gateway to this en¬ 
closure faces east and ip surmounted by a rower character¬ 
ized bv exquisite carving and an elaboration of detail. 
Over the most sacred part of the temple, the chancel in 
this Christian adaptation, is a second tower surmounted 
by a cross fixed on a gilt metal globe. The sides of 
these towers show a series of terraces, rising tier above 
tier, on each of which are numerous room-like cells, 
symbolizing perhaps the ideal monastery. Within, ilv 
rectangular enclosure is the main hall of prayer, wide 
open on the three side* except for the rows of pillars 
which support the flat stone roof. Such broad open halls 
are admirably suited to the climate conditions of South 
Iujdia. 

To help the indigenous expression of Christian witness, 
faith and worship, the ashram has published a Tamil 
song book of lyrics hearing upon various devotional sub¬ 
jects. The ashram ha* also published a Tamil prayer 
book embodving ant order of service based on indigenous 
modes of worship and expression. Doth these are Used 
during worship at the ashram. 

The ashram is not connected with any particular 
church body; but affiliated to the National Missionary 
Societv . of India, which is an, interdenominational 
organization, it welcomes members of all chu rclie* and 
accepts the spiritual ministrations of minister* of episcopal 
and non-dpiscopal churches. 

The argument is sometimes advanced that the ashram 
movement represents a wav of life which India, in common 
with the rest of the world, is fast outgrowing. It is con¬ 
tended that while the clamant need ini India to-dav is to 
raise the standard of life of the people, it is wrong to 
exalt the simple way of life, as the ashrams do, and thus 
help to deprive the masses of the incentive to escape from 
the. almost primitive conditions of life in which they un¬ 
fortunately find themselves. In answer to this, all that 
need he said here is that the simple way of life which a 
few' with a apecial vocation are led to adopt is only a 
means for the* attainment of higher ends: and that in 
the context of the widespread and desperate poverty of 
the Indian rural masses to-day those who seek to serve 
them eflfectively can hope to do so only by sharing with 
them the conditions of their life. The life and work of 
the Jrird Jesus Christ shows us unmistakably that the 
way qf redeeming lovc is also the way of complete indenti- 
fioatianwifh thosewbom are long to bring into the glorious 
heritage rif Jhe Kingdom of God. 

• TEW fWoffety ' 
v .-ISFebru^ la course of 

-Ward^ta, 

policy towards the States is that 
" porta of Ifidia with ■ the .largest 
being hundrbds ofTStahei of 



all sizes it is impossible to treat them aiiite. Obviously 
only the major .States ore big enough to form units of 
the federation or union. The others must combine to 
form units or be absorbed in an existing unit like a- 
province. There should be no difference in their status. 
We have deliberately tried to Brake a friendly approach 
to the rulers so as to find a way out by peaceful and 
co-operative methods but it is obvious that there can 
be no autocracy in the future anywhere in India and 
the people of the States, as the people of the rest of 
India, must have final authority. There has been some 
response from a few of the rulers but, on the whole this 
has been feeble. In some notable cases attempts have 
been made even to put the dock back. 

“Nowhere else in the world is there anything like 
this system of the Indian States. Even now "they are 
largely dependent on the political department of the 
Government of India. With the removal of British 
■authority from India the whole present basis of the 
system goes and inevitably the people of the States 
will have their way as to their future. The people’s 
organization has already made it clear that they want 
a full democratic government within the union of 
India. It is also evident that, the same measure of 
democratic liberty must prevail in both a princely state 
and a province and that fundamental rights will bo 
common to all the federated units of the Indian union. 
There may be minor differences in regard to internal 
administrative arrangements, but there is bound to be 
a tendency towards uniformity and the same standards 
of administration and personal liberty. Congress as well 
as the. States people's organize lion have said that the 
rulers may remain us constitutional heads but that 
their people must have full responsible government. 
That is to say that the sovereignty must rest with the 
people. It is for the people to decide the inner consti¬ 
tution of the State and the form of administration. In 
the proposed Constituent Assembly the States, like the 
Provinces, should be represented by elected persons and' 
not by the nominees of the rulers .”—In din Today. 

Sex-Ratio of Births in India 

Its Variations in Time and Space 

J. M. Dutta writes in Genus, an Italian. 
Journal, dealing with the population problem: 

It is a well recognised fact that in almost all parts of 
the world more boy-babies ore born into the world than 
virl-lmbies. Explanations uf such a phenomenon in the 
present condition of human knowledge must be hazatdous 
Jn the extreme, but the process of evolution mas afford 
one. Darwin liis pointed out that the male Bex is more 
variable in structure than the female, and variations ini 
important organs would generally be injurious. According, 
to the »ame authority, female infanticide, if long continued, 
would tend to cause an excess of males at birth. Girls 
being killed in families where the majority of the children 
are females, and spared in those where the majority are 
males, three who survive and become mothers would belong 
’to a stock with a male-producing tendency. Parents to-day 
are anxious for male children and in earlier stages of civil), 
ration this has been more obviously true. The favourite 
wife was the wife who bore sons to her husband, and the 
father of many sons established bis race at the expense 
of others. So ardently are sons longed for by the Hindus 
that, in all parts of India, when a woman becomes preg- 
hjam, a special ceremony *Pumsavana r n'’ is performed In 
order to induce the birth of a mole child, Thu* 
families in which there was a tendency to ' breed male 
offspring survived while others (fid not. A proofs in 
such a mariner probably helped to evolve the human race 
.which at present seems to produce something like 21 
} h oy* to 20 girls, and its different development would 
produce what statisticians have found to exist, namely. 
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different ratios between the sexes at birth iri different 


Th» ' Sudan Problem V 



■races. 

There is evidence of this greater masculinity at birth 
in the htj^er ttroportfun of women in certain aboriginal 
and Hill Tribes in Bernal than among tbs great mass 
,* off Bengalis, but vital statistics are not prepared accord¬ 
ing to .race And within the Provfince. Therefo»% it is 
riot possible to compare die actual proportion between 
female births and male births according to race. Apart 
from gropihg in the dark to find explanations of the 
facts of the cas\ there are incidental variations of 
^masculinity at birth”, which have been and are being 
investigated; and are interesting in themselves. 

A proposition which was advanced during die earlier 
part of this last osntury was the “Hofadher-Sadler law”. 
It laid down that masculinity is slightly higher among 
tbs first-born than among others, and held the field for 
many years, but it is now said to have been based on 
insufficient data and to be unsupported by the figures 
for large Numbers of instances. But some Bengal statist’es 
lend support to the law. 

Mr. S. de Jastncebski considers that there is 
evidence to show that masculinity at birth is affected by 
race, that it is greater in rural than in urban populations, 
dmt it is probably slightly greater in first than in subse¬ 
quent births, and that so far as present evidence goes. 
War raises the rates of masculinity. 


'Under';'-tbe above fceadutg, Smt ‘ 

Opinion, annoimcee that Sudatte^e ; 

ailimi demands for unity with Egypt: 

The Sudan Delegation gave a teg-pa^ at : 
Contineatal^Savoy in honour of the members of /the , , 
Egyptian Parliament.* 

At the principal table eat Dr. Hussein Eeifcal 
Pasha, Mtre. Hamed Gouda, Wessef Qhaii Pasha, Fuad 
Serag el Din Pasha, end Mtre. Ismail el Azbari, Presi¬ 
dent of the Sudan Delegation.* 

Mtre. Ismail El-Aznari spoke of the important 
task to be performed by the Egyptian Parliament when 
the moment comes for the ratification of* an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. 

He went on to say that he was the hearer of a 
message from the people of the South to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the North to the effect that they desired 
freedom in association with Egypt under the Egyptian 
Crown. 

In a few wall chosen words, Heikal Pasha, Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, thanked the Sudan Delegation far 
an enjoyable entertainment. 

He added that the meeting brought to mind the 
memorable stand of the late Sherif Pasha who said : 

“If we were to abandon the Sudan, she would .not 
abandon us.” 


The reilevanlt statistics are giv^ji below. 

BIRTHS MASCULINITY 

Municipalities 



excluding 


Munich 


YEARS Calcutta Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bengal 


Male Female Male Female 


palit'es 

W 

1933 

13,445 12:690 25.843 23.066 

937 

892 

929 

1934 

13.416 12.301 24.939 22*370 

917 

897 

928 

1935 

13.585 11.753 27.397 24.604 

865 

898 

926 

1936 

16.793 13.702 28.672 25.688 

816 

8% 

927 

1937 

14.767 11.871 28.931 26.282 

804 

908 

926 

Average for 5 years 1933-37 . . . 

868 

898 

927 


It would thus appear that the masculinity at birth in 
Calcutta is greater than that of the murtieipalities (or 
towns smaller than Calcutta): and that the masculinity 
at bfrth in tin municipalities is greater than that of all 
Bengal. Thus in Bengal masculinity is not only greater 
in urban areas, but it seems to Increase with the 
urbanisation. 


He then made allusion to the joint strife of 
Egyptians and Sudanese throughout the ages standing 
together in the face of ancient Greeks. Homans and 
other invaders. 

He pointed out that if the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley differed on anv point, they were unanimous in 
their'conviction of the insepaiable character of the 
Nile Valley. 

Modern means of comfmunication, he added, had 
further consolidated the link binding the South to the 
North. 

He pointed out that Egypt had never desired any 
domination over the Sudan nor exploitation of its 
resources and as two peoples living in the same valley 
with various links of a lasting character, they should 
not. do without unity essential to them both. 

He continued saying that nature itself had made 
the two nations a single unit. , * 

With regard to the present negotiations he said 
that the Egyptian negotiators knew exactly what they 
wanted and would spare no effort in realising their 
legitimate national edmands. „ 

He reiterated his thanks to the Sudan Delegation 
for the opportunity afforded to them for meeting 
together and hoped that a future meeting would be 
held in the Sudan. 
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A Defence or tab Nob Vaubt 

Mtre. Ismail El Ashori, Head of the Sudan Dele* 
nation, has issued & pamphlet in defence of the theffifr 
of the unity of the ante Nile Valley. 

In an introductory woid, Mtre. El Ashari writes: 

"The tendency towards an association with Egypt 
is normal, being the outcome of our mutual history 
and the identity of our interests. Nor can such impor¬ 
tant factors as language, religion and traditions be lost 
aught of. Then, there is the Nile, the strongest bond of 
all and whose existence as a life-giving artery to both 
nations reaffirms their unity.” 

Further, the age of a small nation standing alone 
is long past as we bare entered upon an era of inter¬ 
national association and federation enabling united 
groups to play an important role in world affairs 

"We claim a national right when we ask for a 
•democratic Sudanese Government m association with 
Egypt under the Egyptian Crown. 

Post-war conditions and principles encourage us to 
claim liberty in the name of the Sudan Congress con¬ 
sisting of all the enlightened elements of the Sudan 
in association of the different parties 

The Sudan has contributed in a large scale to the 
final victoiy of the United Nations by tnc part played 
by the Sudanese Defence Force, m the campaigns ot 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, North Africa, Italy, Germany, and 
even Japan. 

In the name of justice and democracy for which 
the United Nations fought we reaffirm our national 
claims.” 


Harvest Time in Ancient Egypt 

Dr. Abdel Raouf M Tantawi, Head of the 
Ancient Agricultural faction, FUAD I, Agri¬ 
cultural Museum, Cairn, write? in the Middle 
Ew*t Opinion: 

Visitors to the Ancient Egyptian Agricultural sec¬ 
tion may see samples of crops discovered m ancient 
tombs of various ages from the period of tli< first 
Pharaonic dynasties to the Arab conquests. 

Such samples give a picture of (lie evolution of 
agriculture in Egvpf. The cron to which particular 
importonoe was attached was wheat the harvesting of 
which will be the subject of this artu lo 

About 4341 BC Ann r 'nl Egyptians discovered the 
oldest calendar as a result ef their profirirnev Pi 
astronomy. Thus, they dnuded the year into three m v- 
aons, of fou? months cadi which wnv known as thr 
Flood Season, the Sowing Season, and the IT mist 
Season, almost identified with the prewnt ag* cultural 
seasons among the fel’ ihin of Egypt 


It is noteworthy in this oohnection that this type 
of annual payment still survives in rural districts where 
the Imam of the mosque, the of, the village 

school, the water earner, the barber, the carpenter, end 
others, receive what is due to them twice annually, at 
the wheat end maise harvest times. , 

Phabaohb Started Harvest 

As a proof of the particular importance attached to 
the harvest of wheat, the Pharaohs of Ancient Egypt 
celebrated religious and national festivals on the occa¬ 
sion. They offered gifts to Nabro," the harvest god, 
represented by a human body covered with grams. The 
occasion was one of lejotcmg for ail classes of the 
population. 

King Amenhat III said about 2000 BC.: “I have 
adored the harvest god : the Nile greets mo : and in 
my mgn none of my subjects suffer hunger or thirst." 

Beside such festivities celebrated by„ the chanting 
of songs to the accompaniment of musical instruments, 
nets were set up in all fields to c'atch swarms of quails. 
Thus, it was evident that Nature had endowed them 
with a plentiful harvest and provided them with a big 
supply of delicious birds. 

Traditional Ceremony 

As a mark of tho interest taken by Kings in the 
occasion, the Pharaoh of Egypt in person inaugurated 
the season, by going out into the field, sickle m hand, 
to cut out the first bunch of cobs, thus enthusing the 
people m their toil. 

Ramoses II (about 1200 BC) gave a pictuie of the 
traditional ceremony on the wat’ls of the Gabo Temple 
at Luxor. 

Furthermore as the wheef was the main medium 
of barter, the treasury oftm consisted of huge quanti¬ 
ties of wheat as taxes m kind the surplus* storks used 
to promote foreign trade 

The story of thp arrival of Joseph and bis brothers 
in Egypt to obtain provisions from the wll-stoiked 
stores of the Pharaoh stands ns a proof Hut neigh¬ 
bouring countries depended on Egvot for their supplv 
of wheat m times of dire prnrc’tv 
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Harvest Caused Jubilation 

The harvest season started wlnm the crop was 
ripe. People hurried to the fields in jubilation JFnrmro 
carried out harvesting in the presence of lapS-owners 
who were oareful to conti ol work m pewon : tax- 
collectors purveyed the cultivated land and assessed 
taxes accordingly; priests received the portion devoted 
to temples sad professional craftsmen secured their 
annuities, 
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WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 
Rbugion & Nationality 
and 

«*» Status or Ltn 
SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 
* our 

“Rhino” bhahd Genzies 

suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufacturers t— 

* 

Agarpara Kutir Silpa Pratisthan 

P. 0. Kamarhati :: 24 Pakganab 

Branches: —1. 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
Opp: Bealdah Station, 

2. 2/3, Ghaodmari Chat Road, Howrah 

Opp: Howrah Station. 

3. Raniganj Bazar, Bard wan, E. I. R. 

4. Arbind Road, Naihati, B. A A. R. 


MOST USEFUL BOOKS 

THE COW IN INDIA 

By—Satish Chandra Da 5 * Gupta 
Foreword written by GANDHIJI 
2 Volt. 2000 Pages Ra. 16, Postages Rs. 2-2 extra. 

“BBSS or “bee-keeping 

By—Kbhitish Chandra Das Gupta. Price Rs. 7. 
Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By—Satish Chandra Das Gnpta 
Second Edition—Price Rs. 10, Postages Hs. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper ... 2-8-0 

3. Kha^i Manual Vol. I A II ... 3 0-U 

4. Cheap R< rnedi's ... ... 1-0 0 

5. (brume Tanning for Cottages ... 0-8-0 

6. Dead /nimais to Tanned Leather ... 0 >2-0 

7. Wa»hi»g Soap and Fountain Pen Ink... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean... ... ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ... 02 0 

10. Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme ... 0-6-0 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Squire. Calcutta. 


Sir jadunath Sarkar’s Works (nporlant T« Advertisers. 

_ _ m m ara a _ .• 


History of Aurangxfb Rs. As. 

Vols. 1 A 2 together, 2nd ed., ... 5 0 

VoL 3, 3rd ed., ... ... ... 8 8 

VoL 4,2nd ed., ... ... — 4 0 

Vol. 5 hi ... ... ..4 0 

Shivsji nod HI* Timet, 3rd ed. Out of pr. 5 0 
A Short History of Aurangzib, Ml pp.... 6 0 

Mughal Administration, 3rd ed. ... 8 0 

Studies In Anrangcib's Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Anrangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of Shivsji, studies in Maratha 

History, 308 pp. ... ... 2 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 8 

Pell of the Mughal Empire 
VbL 1 (1739-1764), 560 pp. ... ... SO 

Vol. 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 8 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaltanya'i his life and teachings. 3rd. sd. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trans. of Shivsji 

(4 pictures) ■as 2 4 

v Marathi trans. of Shivsji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 

Later Mughsle (1707-1739), 2 role., each 8 0 

S. <L SARKAR.-M. C. SARKAR, 

i Collage• Square, Calcutta. 


Review--January 1947 


PRABASI in Bengali, MODERN 
REVIEW in English and VISHAL 
BHARAT in Hindi— 

These three monthlies are the best 
mediums lor the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 

These papers are acknowledged to he 
the premier journals in their classes in 
India The advertiser will receive a good 
return for his publicity in these papers, 
because, apart from their wide circulation, 
the quality of their readers is high, that is, 
they circulate amongst the best buyers. 

Manager, 

The Modern Review Office 

120-2. UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD. CALCUTTA 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour and low price 
f combine to make Lip- 
i ton’s Jakooja the best 
value on the market. 

UPTON’S 

JAKOOJA 


finest Indian dust tea 

LTK94 J 












ft is the Mind and not the bps 


that speaks out in rare 


moments of delight and that 


is the genuine compliment. 


And it is by our years' 
experience we have 
discovered she secrect in 


presenting JEWELLERY upto 


the design of every mind 


124.124.I-B0WBAZAR STREET • CALCUTTA 


PHONE. B. B. 1761 :: TELEGRAM: BRILLIANTS 


m*d* to pleat* your caprice. 




ANNOUNCING 

The Third Volume of Marx’s Classic 

CAPITAL 

Translated from thr original German edition. 

'The Third and final volume of Mrtx’b Capital, edited by Friedench Engels is now publiihed by us 
for the first time not only in India but aIho in Asia, Europe and Africa. 

• Demy Hvo with Index, full cloth, pp. 7'J2-\-n ... Bb. 18. 


Index of Capital VoL T has been separately published and will be 
supplied free on application to all purchasers of Volume I. 


Volume I (Reprinting); Vol. II ... Kb. 12. 

-The Indian Revolution and the Constructive Programme 

by Bhnpendra Kumar Datta, with a Foreword by Dr. Bajendra Prasad. 

>Ia this book Mr. Datta, an eminent leader of the now defunct Jugantar Parly, a distinguished 
Congress Worker and Editor of the famous political weekly. Forward, sets to indicate the Congress way to 
Ole third great revolution of modern times and the greatest in alt human history. In the djeWtical 
evolution of political thought, according to the author, Gardhism is the antithesis of the thesis Mantiam 
and the Indian Revolution will be the embodiment of the final synthesis. The book provides an infallible 
index to the understanding of the drift of political event* in India. Dx. Bajendra Prasad writes in his 
foreword to the book“ We are now on the crossway, and anything that provokes thought and due 
eonsideratioB of differing and even contradictory viewpoints should be welcomed. I am glad that Bj. 
Datta has written with knowledge, with logic on his side, with insight and above ail in a way that is 
hound to arrest attention.” 

Grown 8vo. Attractively got up, pp. 83-f vi. Illustrated ... Bs. 2. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE ON BENGALI LITERATURE 

By ?. B. Sou, M.A., P.B.S. Second and revised edition ... Bb. 8. 

SAR&SWATY WBfcAHY, Publishers, CIS fit 19* Collbgb Street Market, Calcutta 
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With its gorgeous natural scenery. 
The Gateway to beauty spots like 
KUD, SANASAR&&ATOTE 
Jammu is on your way to 
Srinagar by the Banihal 
route . Most enchanting 
scenery awaits you 


on your way to 
Kashmir. 
































PROBLEM: Make 5 
with 9 match sticks. 

AIISWER: Arrange the match 
sticks as illustrated. The fifth 
triangle is formed by the shaded 
match sticks. 

W ITH prices at today’s levels, making a little go a long way—in 
food, in cloth in education—cannot be achieved in a 
iirpbazaid manner. Why not PLAN against emeigencies which 
upset the family budget? By persistent and systematic saving you 
can always have a RESERVE. The best investments for these 
savings are National Savings Certificates and Stamps. 


• (National Savings Certificates) 


These ere the chief advantages:—* 


1. You can buy National Savings 
Certificate* for X*. 5.10, $0,100, 500, 
1,000 or 5,000. 

2. Back mam bar of a family (adult 
or minor) can buy up to S«. 5.000. 
Two parsons con buy jointly up to 
3 *. ( 0 , 000 /*. 

3 Eacttbtblt altar two yaars (18 
month* for JU. 5 CartificatM). 

4. Tbe value increases by 50% in 
12 yaars. Evsey Kupao invested bo* 
comas Rs. 1/0, yielding 4 simple 


intarast, tha bigbsst interest on any 
Government Security. 

5. No Income Tan is payable on 
Interest earned. 

6. Smsll*Ssvers can buy Savings 
Stamps for Rupte 1, Annas 8 or 
Annas 4. Whan the value df stamps 
saved reaches Rs 5, they can 6a ex* 
changed for a Certificate, 

7. Both Certificate* & Stamps ere 
obtainable from Post Offices, Authoris¬ 
ed Agents appointed by Government, 
or Savings Bureaux, 


Join if our Savings Group Now/ 
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TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


Manufactured dp 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

Managtng Agmn > 

BALMBR LAWRIE ft CO, LTD, CALCUTTA 


D.N.BOSE’S HDSIERr FACTBRT 

MciMr-sc«sMn uxtcuom 
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SRI AUROBINDO 

A Biography—By It. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a., 

Price i Paper Ra. 8, Fall Cloth Ra. 10 

“In*4>r. Iyengar's sympathetic and polished prase it is possible to follow the evolution of Aurobindo’s 
thought to its maturity and to understand something of the importance it holds for students of Indian 
nationalism The Timet Literary Supplement, London • 

BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

In two volumes.— Price Re. 15 

“Of the Poems and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far as I 
have seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

• —Mr. William Saunders in the Peeblesshire hews ( Edinburgh) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


VoL I aea eee Ra. 6-12 lat. Series ... ... Ra. 7-8 

Vol. 21 .«• ... Ra, 18-0 2nd. Series ... ... Ra. 10-0 1 

“He has crystallized the mellow wisdom of a life- “The book is written throughout in easy excellent 

time into lnmlnous prose iu The Life Divine.one English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 

of the master-works of our age.” art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement, i —The Statesman. 

ARY A PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63, College Street Calcutta, 12 , 
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TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 

TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 


FOR EVFkY FORM OF 


FILARIAL 


Telegram: 

FOUNDATION" 

CAL, 


Q 


r,/eno 


Ivjph 


OID 


PROMPT 


RELIABLE 


__ EXAMINATION 


IS TnE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 

• • • 

LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


.OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 



Particulars free from :— « 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high alas# Vaccines, Barter!o-Phages 
and various htjadaMe products. 

6, Chowrlnghee Rfcad, Calcutta. 
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COTION YARNS 


MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills at. 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey Harris of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 


SINGLE 

DOUBLE 

CONE 


Specialities - 

YARNS CHEESE 

YARNS WARP 

YARNS COMBED 


YARNS 

YARNS 

YARNS 


u As at present, yam distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

$ 

Managers* 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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Ihapepsin is a scientific com¬ 
bination of Diastase and Pepsin 
which are the two most essential 
ingredients lor the proper diges¬ 
tion ol food A teaspoon of 
Diapepsm taken immediately 
"•th food sets up a chemical 
notion which jis allied to early 
stagis ot digestion The lestiOt 
the digestive pioccss becomes 
smooth and you ran get the most 
output the lood that r you take. 


UNION DRUG.CllCUTV 


Planned progress through.Industry 

To take her place among advanced nation*, India must quickly make up for her 
industrial backwardness—without jettisoning or neglecting her agriculture. Her 
true progress lies in striking a proper balance between industry and agriculture. 
That is why J. K, Industries are today busy with • scheme of industrialisation 
• which aims at making India industrially self-reliant by developing her natural 
resources, raising the purchasing power of her people, and fostering correct 
standards of living, education and health of the mtwv* * 

J. K.'a interests cover a wide and varied field of industrial activity- their 

constituent concerns numbering over 40. | ^ 

Vnduets t- Services 

fostlloa : Cotton, Woollen • Kehiy • Into • Iron ft Stool • Motel Eagjnoorina • 

Ofln and Bonpo lor hottMhold and industry - Vaaaipati, Sugar and othar food products 
los-Elaotric Fittings in nasties - Industrial Kubbor frodaete - Plywood and t^a 

Building Beards-Straw Board * Fulp Board• Olarawaro* * -i — - umtammem 
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Eair-'Diaaaae-Spaoialiat 
Or. N. C. Bmu’s 

Kucher-Taila 

. ( KonJ oil, oil of bead fruit, abrut preeatoriue) 
Specific for .Baldness, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
liter twenty years’ research, this oil has now been 
mueh improved in efficacy and more suitable for use. 
It has been well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to Re. 1*8 Per 
Phial. 3 Phials Rs. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU. B.8C., M.B., D.TJ1., D.PJL 
Bhambazar Market. 1st Floor, Boom 52, Calcutta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 

-EEHowrah Kustha Kutir=r 

The Oldest Home Of Over 50 Years Where 

LEPROSY. 


Competitive Examinations 

A thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged 
edition (X) of “A Manual of General Knowledge 
& Office Compendium” by Mr. Tripnrari Bar an 
of U. P. Secretariat, is now available. It deals with 
all topics of General Knowledge, e.g., History, Geo¬ 
graphy, Science, Prominent People, Authors, Books, 
Sports, Foreign and Indian Affairs, Committees, 
Commissions, Conferences, Inventions, Discoveries, 
Expeditions, Indian Constitution, Important Terms, 
Pests & Telegraphs, Army and Navy, Transport and 
Communications, Nobel Prizes, I. N. A., Taxes and 
Duties and innumerable otherl:subjects. Also 
Drafting, Precis writing, Essays, Translation, General 
English, Idioms, Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, 
Direct and Indirect Narration, Figures of Speech, 
Proof-Correcting, etc. and General Knowledge Ques- 


LEUCODERMA 

Eczema. Psoriasis. Syphilitic eruptions and 180 kinds 
of flkm-diseases are sueceasfaliy treated and cured. 

Write fnr particulars and free booklet. 
rottNOBR ■ PANDIT RAM PRAN SHARMA Kavlraj. 

ASHRAM ■ 1. Murihuh Ohoto I.ano, Khurnt, Howrah. 

'Phone 3S9 Howrah. 

RRAWCVI mi Hnrrlaon Road. Calcutta. 


tions of Public Service Commission Examinations 
from 1939-46 with additional questions with 
answers. Pages 950. Price Rs. 10, postage extra. 

Can be had from — 

T. S. SR1VASTAVA, 

71, MOLVIGANJ, LUCKNOW, (U.P.) 


Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

By: Prop. ANATH NATH BASH 

Price Re. 1-8-0. 

Containing a brief survey of the present 
•Primary Education in India & plans for 

future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd., 
8C, Eamanath Majumder Street, Calcutta 



TntuT&fm 

btKMHIVE UTEMTUM FREE 
130TABLET5 RiS/- 100 Hi? 

\tt < 0 iWiiay fl b a sM tt 

1'_ 

to.to* NO soft, SOMSAY 



LEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA cured radically. Suc¬ 
cess guarantdbd by one course to be used 
for one month. Rs. 24-13. 


restored by 
the use of 
‘V1GOURIN’ 


VITALITY 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCEIE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 8. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 

Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Hebqndra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipnr, 
Calcutta,—26. 

Phone:—South 308. . , 


; . 1 ..— 
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Rigvedic Culture of fhe Pre-Historic Indus 

SWAMI SANKARANANDA 

First Vol. 2nd. Edition (Revised &■ Enlarged) VOL. II. Rs. 10. 

Rs. 8. Foreword hv SWAMI PRATYAGATMANANDA 

Foreword by Dr. BHUPENDRANATH DATTA (formerly Prof. Pramathanath Mukherjee ) 

Dr. Benitnadhab Barua, M.A., I).Lit., says: “ All that is of supreme worth in hie book is clear indica¬ 
tion of the way in which the Tantrio code the Vamavijakosha, might be used for a key in unlocking the 
BeeretB not only of the Indue Bcripts but those of the pictograms in the Indian Punchmark coins, the 
Quniform script, and the Egyptian hieroglyphs as well. The study of the Tantric codes has led him to 
opine that the Indus script stands for a syl labile system of writing.' 1 

To be had at: RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH, 19B. Raja Rajkrishna Street, CALCUTTA. 


CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


BABY GRIPE 

Protects your baby from all 
ailments arising out of acidity, 
indigestion and other intestinal 
disorders. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 

Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, fai#’ i ^ - if ri ~ .' 

Institutions and Small Tillages. _ J / 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED ELyA> 


IDfnwN _<«* 6 


Institutions and Small Villages. j v | __ Hb L g&J J 7* 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED tr £*3MX 

Hygienic Rural Filter yfiy! l| 

THE OHLY WAY TO SOLVE 

DRINKIN6 WATER PROBLEM », J 

Already Installed several ot ^rv 1B 

3LOOO gallon output per day WK ? I j | 

Manlkganj, Lakhlpnr, Sandip, 

Approved by the Director ^ 

of Public Health, Bengal, and _ ~zLe^~r- 

th<* Sanitary Board, BengaL . >■ ..."~ OTM 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTEA COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Strest, CALCUTTA 


1AMRUTANJAN T , 

IIr Atom Bomb 

9 SOLD EVERYWHERE | | 

™ AMRUTANJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 

IlL Pain Balm 
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A SUPREME FASHION ACHIEVEMENT IN 

UMBER JEWELLERY 

Now Save On A Basis of Quality. 

' UMBER JEWELLERY 

is scientifically prepared, 
electroplated with sovereign 
gold through latest devices 
and is available in a wide 
assortment of exquisite 
designs. It is sold under 
guarantee of standard quality—retains its colour, 
lustre and spotless dazzle and is perfected with a 
finish making. It is Acid Proof and non-tarnishable 
against atmospheric conditions. UMBER JEWE¬ 
LLERY provides the luxury of real gold at a fraction 
of its cost. 

SCALE OF RETAIL PRICES 

C-l Filigeri Neckchain 22" with rose pendant...Es. 13-4 
each. C-2 Bracelets...Ra. 15 per pair. 0-3 Waist Belt adjust¬ 
able ..Us. 15 oach. C-4 Fancy Neckchain with pendant 22' 
...Be. 8-4 each. C-5 Round Bead Necklace...Rs. 13-8 each. 
EAR-RINGS: C-6...Rs. 5-4 pair. C-7 Filigeri...Rs. 5-4 pair. 
0-8 Set with stonee all over.. Rs. 13-8 pair. 0-9 Filigeri... 
Rs. 5-8 pair. C-10 Clip Ear-tope sot with atones...Rs. 12-8 
pair; C-ll Filigeri...Re. 10-8 pair; C-12 Fancy Necklace... 
Rs. 18-8 each ; 0-13 Fancy wrist watch chain..-Rs. 8-4 each. 
C-14 Broad Bangles-.■Rs. 11-8 pair; C-15 Fancy Bangles... 
Rs. 3-12 pair. RINGS t 0-16 Rs. 5-8 each ; 0-17 Stone set... 
Rs. 6-8 each; C-18 set with seven stones Rs. 12-8 each. 
0-19 Buttons set of four...Be. 5-4. C-20 Cuff-links...Rs. 5-4 
per pair. 

FREE: Onr catalogue containing 300 designs in Rich Fashions of latest Varieties of 
Jewellery and Ladies’ Hand Bags, Cigarette Cases, Writing Pads, Shaving Sets, 
Tobacco Pipes eta, will be sent free. 

Agents Wanted. 

APPLY,— 

•B. A. UMBER e? SON, (De P t. m.r.> 



■V .I-/.'* \' ' 


' . .. 


157, G1RGAUM. BOMBAY 4. 
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NETAJI 

Jt COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 

CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Oandhi 
Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Dr. Patiabhi Sitaramiya 
Pundit Govind Ballav Pant 
Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 
Shri Jai Prakash Narain 
St. Nihal Singh , 

Prof. Humayun Kabir 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

Shri Joachim Alva 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C. Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

Mr. P. R. Das 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Dr. Khan Sahib 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawal 
Shri Amal Home 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col.' Niranjan Singh Gill 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 


Editor: PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

Asst. Editor : SOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKERJEE 

Fully illustrated and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs. 25/- 
The volume is In the Press. To be oat shortly , 

Publishers: ShiValal Agarwala & Co,, Ltd,, aSSm*‘ p 4 ) 

Sole Sale Agents for Bengali Thakur AJODHYA SINGH, 

The Yishax. Bharat'B ooK DBapOT, 105/1, Harrison Eoad Calcutta 

» « 
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INDIA IN REVOLT 

1942 

{To be completed in 3 volumes) 

An authoritative history of the August 
(1942) revolution that shook India from 
end to end. The first volume of the book 
records that Bengal and Assam made no 
less strategic contribution to the movement 
that opened a new chapter in the history 
of India’s Struggle for independence.— 
Vol. I. Rs. 2-12. 

The Bengali version of the book has 
been highly appreciated by the Congress 
leaders, Press and the public alike. 

Edited by 

Taseni Sankab Chakravarty 
Book sour orders at once to: 

HINDUSTHAN BOOK DEPOT . 

13, Ban kirn Ch&ttexjee Street, Calcutta or 
other principal Book sellers of India 


THE 

HOOOHLY BANK L™ 

(Affiliated to Bharat Bank Ltd.) 

43, Dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone: Cat. 2260 ( 3 Lines) 

* Banking Transaction 
of all sorts under¬ 
taken. 

i 

R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukerji, m.la., 

Chief Accountant. Mg. Director. 


Said Subhas Bose 

BY 

i t 

AMAR LAHIRI 

The purpose of this book is purely docu- 
mentary. Tho matters of this above book are 
the certified copies presented to author by the 
Japanese Political Bureau. Fully illustrated. 

Rupees Three & Annas Eight Only. 

Congress and The Masses 

Dr. H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., Ph.D. 

Dr. Mukherjee’s book Vi 11 be read with 
interest and profit and it will be useful as a 
reference book for those who deal with 

Indian questions. 

Rupees Four Only. 

THE BOOK HOUSE 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 12. 
LATEST ARRIVALS 
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BUY 

SUBAL CHANDRA MITRA’S 


Pocket 

English to Bengali Dictionary 

* Size 1 i«th Double Crown 

* contains 7<*0 pages 

* Eighth Edition 

* P»ice Us. 4-4. 


Constant Companion 

(a dictionary of phrases, idioms & proverbs 

* Size Vieth Double Crown 

* contains 1306 pages 

* Sixth Edition 

* Price lls. 3-12. 


* Beginners’ Bengali to English Dielionary 

* Size Vi6fh Double Crown 

* contains 1396 pages 

* Eighth Edition 

* Price Rs. 7/-. 

Published By, THE NEW BENGAL PRESS 

Booksellers & Publishers 
6 q , Collpge Street, Calcutta. 


“Never in the world of human conflict has so much been owed by so many toro few ."—Wintton ChurehiU, 

Wonderful Book Bargain for Rs. 5/- only. 

“EMINENT INDIANS” 

. # Edited by: ERiilSTE A. BROWN, m.a. 

The volume contains 220 pages, measures 9" by 5" and is bound in extra-strong red 
doth with a bi-coloured art paper jacket and photographs printed on Art paper. 

A glance at the contents— 


M. K. Gandhi 
M. A. Jinnah^, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad 
Ballabhai Patel 
Rajendra Prasad 
Abdul Gaffar Ehan 


Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Bhulabhai Desai 
V. D. Savarkar 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Sarvapalli Radbuktisbnan 
Sarojini Naida 


Sarat Chandra Bose 
Bidhan Chandra Roy 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
Arabinda Ghosh 
Ziauddin Ahmed 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 


Abdul Gaffar Ehan Meghnad Saha Abanindra Nath Tagore 

CONFUSED AND FLOUNDERING THE PEOPLE LOOK UP TO 
THEM AND ONCE MORE THE HISTORY OF A NATION IS READ 
tN THE LIVES OF ITS GREAT MEN. 

to be had from all renowned booksellers of India, America and England. 
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Prabuddha Bharata THE MODERN REVIEW 

.* > \ 

Vou LXXXJ, No. 2 . Whole Na 482 

Awakened India contents fob February 1947. 


Vou LXXXI, No. 2 . Whole Na 

CONTENTS FOB FEBRUARY 1947. 


Prabuddha Bharata is a high-class 

English monthly staited by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in the year 1836. The journal enters 
into the fifty-second year of its nsefnl 
existence in 1847. It is devoted to Universal 
Religion, Indian Cnlture, Education, Art, 
fend o»h*r topics of international interest, 
and includes, among its contributors, many 
eminent writers both from India and abroad. 
The year for the journal basins fiom January. 
The January 1847 is ue has been an 
enlarged special number with numerous 
illustrations. 

Annual Subscription: 

Inland, h s. 4 ; Burma. IK 5 ; 
Foreign, 11 shillings or 3 dollars. 

For a complete list of our other publications 
Please apply to 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta-13 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 

Would you like to know without any coal what the 
Stars indicate for you, some of your past experiences, 
year strong and weak points, etcT Here is your chance 
to teat FREE the skill of Pundit Tabore, India’* moat 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient »cienoe 
to uaefui purpose* has built up an 
enviable reputation ? Hie accu¬ 
racy of hi* prediction* and the 
sound practical advice contained 
tn hi* Horoscopes on Business 
Sneeulation. Finances, Lore- 
affairs, Friends. Enemies, Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, Litigation, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., hare 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Georgs Mackey of 
New York believe*that Tabore must 
possess some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise bus system Tabore 
will send you Free your Astral- 
late.^rotation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or Miss), ... .... . 

address and date of birth (English 1 
Calendar) all dearly written by yourself. No money 
Wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc., but souq 
about 6 anna* (Stamp*) for Stationery, testimonials and 
otherin teres ting literature. Tabore believe* in fair deal¬ 
ing! and all work for which he receives nay payment Is 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re- 
funded. You will be amused at the remarkable accuracy 
of his statement about you bad your affairs. 'Write now 
es this offkr may not he mode again. No Personal inter¬ 
view*, all consultation* by saaS only. Address: Pundit 
Tabore (Dent 341-B), Upper Forlett Street Bombay 2b. 
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—Ramgopil Vtjoyaparyiga 

NOTES- ... _ 88—104 
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Ohoml, MA. (Cal,), Ph.D. t ... " ... 109 

Ta ki B -Ion* UNESCO - Sir SarvapalU Radha- 
krishnan ... m . Ill 

So’Uh Indian Society Of Painters' Annual 

Exhibition (Mutt.)— An Artist ... ... 113. 

H twaii May Become 49th U. S. State (iUutt.) 
-U818 ... .115 


Britain Plans Her Post-War Homes ( Must .)— 

Qilbrrt McAllister , M.A. ... ... 118 


FtfEE HOROSCOPE 

iB made. For short result* Ra. 2 is charged. Bend 
Kirth-time-date-place with B*. 2 As. 8 postal stamps. 
Horoseope-i'*»tmg or -Beading (General Harvey)— 
K*. 4. (Detailed Annual Results—per year) Bs. 16. 
(WrLe for hoe many years I. Cent per cent results gua¬ 
ranteed, if time accurate. Palm-Rea ing—lO.dinary)— 
Ra. 4 (Detailed)—Rs. 16. (Send Ink-Impressi n of 
pa ms with am). Success or Long* vity or Gain or 
Marriage or L as or Absconding Ra, 4. (rich hern) 
The Highest Dsfraa-Holding, India-Radownad, World- 
Famous Astrologer ft Tan trie Prof. N. Sattri, H.A., 
PH.D (pld.). Jyotte-Bhaskar, Rajvaidya, 66 , Mirsapur 
Street, Calcutta, 9. Absolutely new, infallible scientific 
methods. 
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Miracle Easiest Method of mack-magic. A most 
sure and secret means for influencing persons, 
fulfil all desires and aoqnire unrival powers 
to do any wonder against As. li stamps. . 

Rev 0. Seine, Farida bad, Dacca, Bengal (l s) , 


I f— Even my worst taw or 

LCrnUOT type—rapid, positive sad 
waamw* 1 ■ w w 1 radical curs Ssfo within 
15 days by * phial of certified divine “Leprbcu* 
got *t Jagannath Temple. 100* aaooess guaranteed. 
Price B*. 15-8 (Boy4QualUy Bs. 31-3) refundabie 
on Almighty outh declaration at its ineffectiveness, 
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The story.of your culture by HUMAYUN KABIR 

JUST OUT 

The rising sgh of India's in dependence is hidden 
today behind a cloud of civil strife—insane 
fanaticism swamps individual thought and action 
—a whole Nation is checked on its path to 
progress. 

Now more than ever there is urgent need of 
genuine understanding—on objective evaluation— 
of our problems and their solutions in the light 
of our culture and our past. 

That is why “Our Heritage”, by Humayun Kahir, 
is a timely publication. A masterly presentation 
of the story of Indian culture from earliest times 
to present turmoil, it fortifies our faith in the 
ultimate destiny of a united India. 

Fact* of history traely interpreted—written hv 
one of India’s foremost thinkers—it is th* book 
for every Indian who would know his heritage 
and for every foreigner who would know India. 

Printed on superior antique paper and bound in 
olotirwith a colourful jacket, “Our Heutage” is a 
muBt-be-bought—a bargain for its price. 

Size Crown 8vo. 4 Plates. Price Rs. 4 Only. 

"liATlONAL INFORMATION ft 
PUBLICATION LIMITED 

74, Lax mi Building, Sir P. Mehta Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY. 

R&ft&re at your book-store or sand an order 
os film below 

. ...... 

Please send me . copy / copies of “ Our 

Heritage” to the address below, postage 
free.; 

I enclose cheque!posted order / Money Order 
rented far Me. 4j- ( per copy ) 



' Ibo^iodom &jytew~Febmary*lM7 


Euro-American Book Agency 

1, CHOWRINGHEE PLACE, 

P. O. Dharamtalo, Calcutta 13 

DISGOVERY OP INDfA by Jawsharlal Nehru, 
Second Edition. New Format, 514 pagts (The Best 
Seller of Todayi) Ra. 11 

BRITISH SAVAGERY IN INDIA. Being an Authen¬ 
tic and Connected History of the Freedom Move¬ 
ment* from 1857 to 1942 by R. S. Vidyarthi Re. 9-8 
MAULANA ABDL KALAM AZAD by Mahadeo 
Deaai. “ This is the biography of one of the 
Greatest of Living Indians, a man of whom any 
nation might be proud.” Rs. 4-8 

MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH by Sir S. 

Radhakrishnan Ra. 2 

GAN DH LI I by Carl Heath. In this book the author 
calls for an intelligent and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of perhai s the moat disturbing man in 
the Commonwealth and Empire. Re. 1-8 

A NEW APPROACH TO THE COMMUNAL PRO¬ 
BLEM b Dr. R dha Kumul Mookorji price As. 12 
INDIA’S PLACE IN PoSl-WAR RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION bv K. T. Shah Re. 1 

INFLATION IN INDIA by Ayaz S. Peerbhoy As. 8 

THEY SPEAK FOR INDIA by Edgar Snow, Pearl 
Buck. Lin Yutang. Wendell Willkie, Harold 
L*»ki and Louts Fischer As. 6 

INDIAN HORIZONS by H. D. Selhua (Cultural 
Series' Re. 1 

CONTRACT BRIDGE IN TWLNTY MINUTES by 
Harnh Thorne. 18th Edition. 1946 As. 15 
THE NUREMBERG DOCUMENTS: Some Aspects 
of German War Policy 1939-45 by Peter De 
Mendelssohn Rs. 10-15 

THE TRIAL OF GERMAN MAJOR WAR CRIMI¬ 
NALS by The Inti national Military Tribunal 
Sitting at Nnremb rg Germany. Speeches of the 
Chief Prosecutors for The U. B. A. etc. Rs. 2-13 

THE CLEARING HOUSE: A John Buchan Antho¬ 
logy Obosen by I *dy Tweedsmnir Ra. 10-15 
ARCH OF TRIUMPH by Erich Maria Remarque, 
An her of the Classic “All Quiet on the Western 
Fr *nt” Rs. 7-14 

PLEA8ANT VAT,LEY by Louis Brorofield. An appeal¬ 
ing and del ghtful account of ihis noted writer’s 
haopv exnerieTKPs as sn Ohio Fanner Rs. 9-14 

TEACH YOURSELF DCTOH by H.Koolhovet. Rs 3-1 

TEACH YOURSELF GOOD MILK FARMING by 
H. G. Robinson Rs. 3-1 

ABOUT EDUCATION by C. E. M. Josd Rs. 6-2 

PHILOSOPHY by C. E. M Joad (Teach yourself 
b>oks) Rs. 3-1 

BOLIVAR AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
SPANISH AMERICA by J. B. Trend, (Teach 
yourself series' Rs. 3-15 

8HER SHAH. The Bengal Tiger by N. Gangulee, 
Illustrated. This is a story for children Rs. 5-10 
INSANITY FAIR by Douglas Reed Rs. 9-3 

DISGRACE ABOUNDING by „ „ Rs. 9-3 

THE PROf HET AT HOME by „ „ Rs. 9-3 

ALL OCR TOMORROWS by „ Bs. 9-3 

COME INTO MY PARLOUR (A Novel) by Dennis 
Wbeatl y Rs. 9-6 

NETAJI: A Grand Souvenir Volume with over 100 
Beautiful Coloured Plates and Rare Original Photo¬ 
graphs on Art Paper. Containing Biographical 
and Critical Artioles on the Life, Ideals and Acti¬ 
vities bf 8hri 8nbhas Chandra Bose by Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Indian Leaden (Ready Shortly! 
_Rs. 25 
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RESULTS GUARANTEED 

CATAEACTOIiA—Eye-Cataract without operation 
and all Eye-Diseases surely cured. Phial—Re. 5 

HALARALINZ!—Malaria, Spleen and Liver-En-1 
largement, Tertian Fever surely cured. 

Packet Re. 5. 

LEUCOBRHfENE— White Discharge, Long Mcnse, 
Abdominal Pain, Weakness, Brain-Reel surely 
cured. Bottle—Rs. 5 

A8THM0LA—- sure cure for Asthma, Cough. 

Bottle—Rs. 5 

V. P. Postage extra in each ease. 

Prof. N. Sastri, m.a., ph.d. (pld.X Jrotis-Bhaskar, 
Rajvaidya, 06, Miizapur Street, Calcutta. 9. 
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CABINET MISSION IN INDIA 

By Dr. A. C. Banerjee and Mr. D. R. Bose : Price Rs. 6 only. 


History Of India 

Dr. N. K. Sinha, m.a., p.hh., ph.D. 

Dr. A. C. Banerjee, M.A., p.b.s.,, ph.D. 

Complete in One Volume. Rs. 12-8 

Post-War Banking In India 


B. M. Mitra, b.a., a.i.i.b. 


Rs. 3-8 


HOLOCAUST 

( Story of the Second World War ) 

By S. L. Ghose Rs. 4-8 


Eastern Frontier Of British 
India 

A. C. Banerjee, m.a., p.b.s., ph.D. Rs. 10 

Indian Constitutional 
Documents 

Price Vol. 1 Rs. 7 
Price Vol. II Rs. 12 
By the same author. 

The Science Of Palmistry 

By Devacharya, m.a. Rs. 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & Co. 


COLLEGE SQUARE. 
Phone B.B. 380. CALCUTTA. 


.SANKHEPITA 

BANKIM-GRANTHAMALA 

(In Bengali) 

Edited By 

Prof. Bejonbeharl Bhattacharya, m.a. 

Bankim’s language and literary interest 
kept in tact Highly appreciated by 
reading public. 

BOOKS ALBEADY PUBLISHED 
L Anandamath 2. Kapalkundala 
&. Chanobashekhar 4. Rajani 
5, Rajsinsa 6. Debi Choudhubani 

7v Indira, Jooalakovbita and Radharam 
(in one volume) 

8. Sitaram 9. Mbinauni 

Price Be 1 each 


SARAM BOOKS 

A dainty Series of Literary Masterpieces. 

• Critically Abridged •Cautiously Edited. 
•Beautifully illustrated *Tastefully printed. 
Edited By 

Prof. B. Bhattacharya, M. A. 

BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Jonathan Swift’s 

Gulliver’s Travels : A Voyage to Lillipnt 

Gulliver’s Travels : A Vovage to Brubdingnag 
Price Hs. 2-8 e> ch 


ANABIK BOMA 

(Atomic Bomb— In Bengali) 

By Prof S. N. Sen, m.sc. 

With a loiewoid by Prof. **. H. S*ha. dsc. 

A thorough and up-to dub* scientific ac.-ount 
of the development ol Atomic Bomb : com* 
pbte in 27 illusts & 2d h»iltoue pictuies. 
Pi ice hs. 3 
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Leueoderma or WMte Leprosy 

is believed by those as inourable, if oome 
over to roe I will cure one little sp«t free. A 
?ift from Great Saints, that cares many a 
hopeless sufferer, mast be tried once. For 
imparity of bluod, Eczema. Batrakta, anesthetic 
patch. Psoriasis L^ucoderma and all other 
akin diseases, please consult Pundit 8. Sbarma. 

* VicharchikaH-Lep 9 

p ures unbearable Itches, Eczema, Wring-worm, 
Psoriasis, etc. in one week. He. 1 per phial. 
PUNDIT 8. SHARMA, ( Skin-disease-Specialist) 
Calcutta—26 8, Harrison Brad, (Time 3—8 p.u.) 
Home address— Bhatpara, 24-Perganas. 


Never-failing Talisman of Bhattapalli Divine Power 
is the only remedy for serious and incurable 
diseases, poverty, unemployment, law-suits, 
examinations, ill luck, etc. 

1. Navagrah* Kavach Rs. 5 2. Sani FTavach Be. 3. 
I. Dh.nadn K«vacb Rs. 7. 4. Vagalamnkhi K«vach 
R«. 15. 5. Mabamritynnjoy Kavacb Rs. 13. 6. Nrisinha 
•vHVach Rs. 11. 7. Rah no Ksvsch Rs 5 8 Bnrya 
K'avach Rs. 5. Ssrsswari Kavach R . 5. Postage extra 
Vi me. Got™ and birth time fh aid bo intimated with 
he orders, Thikuiee, Horoscope. Marriage dismission 
undertaken. Write for narricuiara: MANAGER. 
Nhattapalli Jyoti Sangha. P O. Bhatpara, (24-P«rtfanaal 


m I r\ I will bring most aniatjcally 

ICC deaigned, quite ns-Mt#*' 

l\J. rea , Zlti . w rked BENARES 

SARI ( 5J yds. x44" ) on pur* silk Packing and 
Postage extra. Cut samples and Agencies not at 
ail psiBhiiilc. 

MEHRA & CO., 

2-39. Sidheshwari 8m et, Ben arm City, (U. P.) 
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No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
accurate and np- f o-date wriri 
wa'cbea as per illustration. Bright 
chromium ease Ra. 40 Roiled gold 
gtd. 10 years Rs. 55, with stainlesa 
steel back Rs. 58, with 15 Jewda 
fitted machine Be. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 years. Postage 
A Packing free. PREM SHARKER 
A CO., Atshbagh tea); Lucknow, 
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With 

Vitamin A. & D. 
or 

with Vitamin 
A. B. C. & D. 
Pdetors eay .— 
It is highly nece¬ 
ssary to build the 
body and „keep 
the health in tact 
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2 teaspoon- 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE Ltd. 
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'CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION 1 
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mediums fur the publicity campaign of the 
sellers. 
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the premier journals in their classes in 
India. The advertiser will receive a good 
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the 'quality of their readers is high, that is, 
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LOOK before you BUY! 

WIDE OPEN EYES l-ELP QUICK DECISION.* 

But unsuspecting buyers are made easy victims of unfair competition. 
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NOTES 


The A.-l. C. C. Resolution 

The A.-I.C.C. passed the following resolution 
on January 6th : 

The A.-I.C.C. having considered the events 
that have taken place in the country since the Meerut 
Session of the Congress in November last, the State¬ 
ment issued by the British Government on December 6, 
1946, and the statement of the Working Committee of 
December 22, 1946, advises Congressmen as follows: 

Tlte A.-l. C. C. endorse* the statement of the Work- 
ing Committee of December 22, 1946, add expresses its 
agreement with the view contained therein. 

While the Congress has always been agreeable to 
making a reference to the Federal Court on the ques¬ 
tion of interpretation in dispute, such a reference has 
become purposeless and undesirable owing to recent 
announcements made on behalf of the British Govern- 
' ment. X reference could only he made on an agreed 
basis, the parties concerned agreeing to abide by the 
decision given. 

A.-1. C. C. is firmly of opinion that the constitu¬ 
tion for a free and independent India should be framed 
by the people of India on the basis of as wide an agree¬ 
ment as possible. There must be no interference 
whatsoever by any external authority, and no compul¬ 
sion of any province or part of a province by another 
province, A.-I.C.C. realises and appreciates the diffi¬ 
culties placed in the way of some provinces, notably 
Assam and the N.-W.F.P. and the Sikhs in the Pun¬ 
jab, by the British Cabinet’s Scheme of May 16, 1946 
arsd more especially by the interpretation put upon it 
by the British Government in their Statement of Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1946. The Congress cannot be a party to any 
such compulsion or imposition against the will of the 
people concerned, a principle which the British Govern* 
meat have themselves recognised. 

The A.-I. C. C. is anxious that the Constituent 
Assembly should proheed with the work of framing a 
constitution lor free India with the goodwill of all 
parties ceadented and, with a view to removing the 
difficulties mat have arisen owing to varying interprets- 
tjp&aa&M to advise actiOB in accordance with the 
of the Britiah Government in regard to 
the procedure to be followed in the Sections. 


Jt must be clearly understood, however, that this 
must not involve any compulsion of a province and 
that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not 
be jeopardised. In the event of any attempt at such 
compulsion, a province or part of a province has the 
riphi to take such action as may be deemed necessary 
in order to give effect to the wishes of the people con¬ 
cerned. The future course of action will depend upon 
the developments that take place and the A.-I.C.C., 
therefore, directs the Working Committee to advise 
upon it, whenever circumstances ao require, keeping in 
view the basic principle of provincial autonomy. 

There was considerable apprehension voiced by 
many members, notably by (lie members from the 
Assam Group, the Congress Socialist Party and Dr. 
Gidwani from Sind. Dr. G id warn said that the Congress 
was in the same position today vis-n-vis the League 
as it was in the years before the Communal Award, 
although there had been prolonged and strenuous effort 
to secure the co-operation of the latter through nil 
these years, extending to almost two decades. There¬ 
fore, he could not make up his mind cither to accept 
or to reject the resolution. He hoped that this would 
be the last hurdle in the way of the Congress and he 
asked for a definite assurance that after passing this 
resolution there would be no further obstacle by the 
Muslim League and that the British Government 
would give no further interpretations which the Con¬ 
gress would be called upon to accept. 

Rev. Nichols Roy from Assam' clearly stated that 
Assam reserved the right, to go her own way. “If wc 
find that the attitude of Mr. Jinnah has changed, wc 
shall go into the Section. If we find it has not changed, 
wc shall not go into the Section ; if we see that 
circumstances will help us to frame our own constitu¬ 
tion, we shall enter the Section;’* were the main guid¬ 
ing principles that they would follow, he said. He 
tmodp it plain that he did not expect that the League 
would give Assam a fair deal if she went into the 
Section without any reservation. 

Shri J&iprakash Narayan’s opposition was based on 
fundamental issues. He declared that the resolution 
represented one more step forward on the slippery 
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path of compromise, the end of which, he feared, 
would be ultimate acceptance of even Pakistan. Just 
as a leader of Rajaji’s eminence proposed we should 
do some years ago. 'The Congress was strong enough," 
he said, “to come to grips with the British Government 
but instead it entered into compromises, which enlarged 
India's internal troubles. We agreed to the Congress 
joining the Constituent Assembly and Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution moved in it gave us new hope. But that 
hope has disappeared. Alter the way that the League 
and Lord Wavell have conspired together. I do not 
know how anyone could hope for any advance towards 
freedom as a result of the Constituent Assembly’s 
work.” 

Wo ourselves have considerable misgivings regard¬ 
ing the effect of this resolution. We admit that as 
circumstances stand, there would tie little gain in pre¬ 
cipitating a major crisis. But we do put emphasis on 
the fact that the A.-I. C.C. has failed to indicate 
Unequivocally that no further compromise with basic 
principles would be even considered, There is not a 
shadow of doubt left now that the British Cabinet is 
being guided in Indian affairs by the permanent 
officialdom in the main, who to say the least are bitter 
opponents of any grant of freedom to any Asiatic 
people. Under these circumstances, they will back all 
the reactionaries in India and lend their fullest sup¬ 
port to all intransigence and obstructionist tactics. 

As matters stand, Assam is in an anomalous 
position, the position of Sikhs is jeopardised, and 
Bengal of the Congress has been thrown to the wolves. 
We im&ke this last statement with deliberate emphasis. 
In all the discussions, the question of Bengal found no 
place. No doubt, the blame rests on the feckless 
representatives sent to the A.-I. C.C. by the even 
more unworthy, and caucus-ridden B.P.C.C. But all 
the same one should have thought that the supreme 
All-India body would devote some thought to the 
problems of Bengal. 

The Future of Congress in Bengal 

The A.-I.C.C. resolution of January 6th has 
clearly sounded the death-knell of the Congress in 
Bengal, It is an inexorable fact, and only those who 
indulge in foolish day-dreams or refuse to face facts 
may consider other possibilities. We, who have watched 
the process of extinction through the last twenty years 
and more, have no such inclination to indulge in 
maudlin fancies or opium-eater’s dreams. In Muslim 
Bengal, the Congressman has been reduced to a rararin 
avis, even the handful of Nationalist Muslims having 
been forced now to be creatures of the underground 
and shady lanes, through the open and flagrantly 
violent acts of the Muslim League and the more overt 
action of British officialdom in Bengal. Hindu Bengal 
baa been disrupted firstly by factions, that have affected 
the body politic like a plague ever since the days of 
Mr. C. R. Dos, secondly, by the banding over erf the 
government absolutely to the Muslims by the Ramsay 
McDonald Communal Award, and lastly, V giving 
heavy weightage and reserved seats to the Europeans 
and the Scheduled castes. Reactionaries in power have 
reserved the distribution of loaves and fishes far the 
reactionaries and corrupt ones in other communities. 

Having thus gathered strength and perfected thei.* 
grip on the province, the Muslim League has now 
launched cm a programme of extermination, of the 


Bengali Hindu in particular and Congressmen in 
general. So far the procedure has been partially veiled, 
though the Calcutta Slaughter of August and the 
Noakhali holocaust of October last were open indica¬ 
tions as to what is to follow once the Leaguh is given a 
free band. Death or enslavement would be the only 
alternatives before the Hindu in Bengal' when the 
League is paramount in Bengal, let there be no doubt 
on that point. Even today, at the time of writing, 
while braacn falsehoods are being uttered elsewhere 
regarding Bihar, a minor rehearsal of the extermination 
and subjugation process is taking place at Baidpur in 
North Bengal and the Hindu in Noakhali as yet has 
no means of protection or redress, save and except for 
the presence of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Let us face the facts. The A.-I. C.C*. resolution 
has cleared the path for the removal of all controls 
over the League, so far as Bengal is concerned, The 
reins of the Government of Bengal are already in their 
hands, and what a government they hdve reduced it 
to, despite all controls, within* the short space of a 
decade 1 We quote from the Rowlands Committee 
Report of Bengal Administration, 1944-45, in support 
of our remarks : 

With such exceptions (petty corruption On the 
. part of minor officials) however, it is generally 
acknowledged that, formerly, the public service in 
Bengal enjoyed a high reputation for integrity, but 
that, in recent years, the position has greatly 
deteriorated, especially since the war began seriously 
to affect India. (Para 823, p. 68) 

So widespread has corruption become, and sc 
defeatist is the attitude taken toward it, that we 
think that the most drastic steps should be taken 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the public 
service and public morals. (Para 237, p. 63) 

Needless to say the Rowlands Committee Report 
was vague in its condemnations and the reverse of 
effective in its suggested remedies but that is only 
what is to be expected of such bodies. But who in 
Bengal does not know where the fountain-head of all 
corruption lies, nnd why there can be no remedy so 
long as the political position remains unaltered ? Apd 
what honest person in his right senses, is there today 
in this province who is unaware of the fact that all 
doors towards employment and profitable occupation 
ere being rapidly Bhut in the faces of ail Bengali 
Hindus, excepting those few who ere willing tools in the 
hands of the reactionaries and corrupt ones ? The day 
is approaching fast when the League would no longer 
need any tools or stooges and then the doors would 
be shut with a bang against all non-Muslim-Leaguers 
The Hindu is being denied all his rights today except¬ 
ing in those few cases where there ia v intervention by 
authorities outside the League. Tomorrow there will 
be no outside authority, and no court of appeal for the 
Bengali Hindu ! 

Apart frqm destroying all prospects for employ¬ 
ment or occupation, the League is now rapidly 
degenerating ell the educational and social structured 
that the Bengali Hindu built by over a century*! 
strenuous effort and., continuous struggle 'again*! 
obstructionist officialdom. Colleges and schools are 
being controlled by men of third-rate 'ntoture add ali 
posts in. educational, medical end public utility semeed 
are being gradually filled with persons V _ 
qualifications and poor ability. Bengal hadMlie 
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record of leading India in social, educational and public 
welfare services for nearly a century. In another ten 
years, Bengal will be on the lowest rung, the way 
the League is leading it. The League has no capacity 
to .look after its charges, and its leaders have no con¬ 
cern for even their own followers as witness the two 
t millions or so oj the Muslim victims o) the '43 famine 
in Bengal. So what chance is there for Bengal to 
escape absolute degradation in their hands ? 

The Remedy 

Is there no way out of this fatal drift towards 
the prooipice that means the absolute extinction of the 
Bengali, Hindu and Muslim, as nationalists and free¬ 
men? There is none, unless the Bengali can cast aside 
his fatalistic sloth, his blind faith—bom of emotional 
outbursts—in unworthy leaders, his pronenrss for useless 
".nd glib argument, and his refusal to face unpleasant 
but vital facts. It is a stark staring fact, clear es day¬ 
light, that he and his children, down to unborn gene¬ 
rations, are going to be sold into slavery to the tools 
of the British Imperialists, and that there is no move¬ 
ment afoot, not a single hand raised, to save him and 
his from that horrible fate. Conditions are miserable 
enough for the Bengali today in all conscience, but it 
is heaven compared to what is in store, once Pakistan 
is fully established in Bengal. And the. road for the 
rapid approach of that day has been cleared by the 
January 6th Resolution of the A.-I.C.C. 

The solo safeguard lies in vigorous action without 
any further delay in specious arguments. If the 
23 por cent of Muslim minority in India can demand 
self-determination and autonomy, to the extent of 
absolute right of separation, from Hindustan, then the 
46 per cent of Bengal can demand the same rights and 
privileges from Pakistan, And it is no handful either, 
for the total runs into well over 27 millions. Let there 
be a separate province in West and North-West Bengal, 
where there is a Hindu majority of over 70 per cent. 
The Sikh is asking for a province—or sub-province— 
composed of the twelve districts on the right bank of 
thef Ravi, where'there can be a homeland for the Punjabi 
non-Muslim, where they can shape their own destiny 
as free men. No footling rubbish, about “defeatism.” 
"cowardice,” etc., is being hurled at the Sikh, who is 
a realist in his own way, and prefers to view facts 
through his own eyes. In Bengal, we have all this talk, 
as tf there is any courage in allowing your house to 
bum when there is a conflagration in the neighbour¬ 
hood or as if allowing your children to perish by not 
erecting a barrier against plague from the near locality 
is the sole method of avoiding “defeatism”! 

Assam with »population of little over ten millions, 
inclusive of the Muslims, has been given a mandate 
to go its own way. But West and North-West Bengal, 
with a Hindu population of nearly sixteen millions, 
must not think about preserving its traditions, its 
heritage, and must not think about the freedom of its 
ehildreft, or their right of ..self-determination 1 No one 
seems to be aware of the fact that the Buffering 
miQibna of these tracts have eny birth-rights of their own 
for Which r and ior freedom they have fought as hard 
M apy pthers M any part of India. The people of West 
iMJSfnirih %%d«anmort certainly be asked to aid and 
suffering brethren but to demand that 
tofiyshoulifalsa jp into slavery wuTperdition. without 
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unable to save the whole of Bengal, would be the 
quintessence of idiocy. Besides who would gain by the 
enslavement of West Bengal excepting the sworn 
enemies of all Hindus, the lords of Pakistan and their 
overlords? Certainly not the Hindus of Bast Bengal. 

The British Oabinct’s declaration of December 8, 
clearly states that no constitution would be forced on 
any large section of the country' or its population. The 
Sikhs are relyiug on this declaration and Assam is also 
staking its all on that. Let Bengal of the Congress also 
wipe the cobwebs from its eyes and demand that a 
homeland be given to it. There must be a movement, 
village by village, sub-division by sub-division, district 
by district and division by division for a Province of 
Gaur, where the 70 per cent Hindu majority can live 
its life in its own way. 

Joint Electorates or Separation 

There is yet room for an experiment to bridge the 
present yawning gulf of communal schism through the 
introduction of joint electorates. Nowhere in India, 
the vieiousness of the separate electorate system has 
been more manifest, than in Bengal. In this province, 
Eastern Bengal and the eastern portion of North 
Bengal- have a Muslim majority of more than 70 
per cent, while in Calcutta. Western Bengal and the 
western portion of North Bengal, the Hindus are in a 
majority of more titan 70 per cent. By virtue of the 
Muslims being in a majority of 5 per cent in respect 
of Ihe entire province, and also by virtue of the fact 
that they hold a bare majority of the scats in the local 
legislature where the proportion of Muslim and Hindu 
seats have been made 120 :80 through the MacDonald 
Award, a Muslim Ministry functions here and the 
representatives of the Hindus are excluded from it. 
This, in effect, means that Muslims of east and eastern 
half of Noilli Bengal rule the rest of the province. 
Attempts are now being made to convert the Hindu 
majority areas into Muslim majority districts by 
settling Muslims in there areas. A Fallow Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Bill is going .shortly to be introduced in the 
Bengal Legislature in order to acquire by compu’sion 
four million acres of land and to settle the Assam 
evictees and the Bihar refugees there. The Bengali 
Hindus being in a minority in respect, of the province 
are going rapidly down even in those very' areas where 
they are in a majority. They have been completely 
ousted from all positions of political or administrative 
responsibility anti replaced by cotaimunally-minded 
Muslims. From the police, magistracy and the educa¬ 
tion departments. Hindus have been removed. The 
judiciary is also being gradually Muslimised. In the 
Civil Supplies machinery, Hindus have do place. Sup¬ 
plies of essential commodities and the grant of trade 
license or contracts are distributed so as to ensure 
maximum gain for one community at the cost of the 
other. The communal ratio rules for public services are 
applied only to gain communal ends. These changes, 
backed by separate electorates, mean helpless and 
absolute political and economic dependence of taw 
community on another. Under the two-nation theory, 
Muslims refuse to submit, even to Hindu-Muslim joint 
vule. through joint electorates. In Bengal these 
•very champions of the two-nation theory have been 
sq utilising the political and administrative machinery 
as to make the dominance of one community upon 
Brother thorough and complete. Not only reason and 
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path of compromise, the end of which, he feared, 
would be ultimate acceptance of even Pakistan. Just 
a* a leader of Rajeji's eminence proposed we should 
do some years ago. ‘The Congress was strong enough,” 
he said, "to come to grips with the British Government 
but instead it entered into compromises, which enlarged 
India’s internal troubles. We agreed to the Congress 
joining the Constituent Assembly and Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution moved in it gave us new hope. But that 
hope has disappeared. Alter the way that the League 
and Lord Wavell have conspired together. I do not 
know how anyone could hope for any advance towards 
freedom as a result of the Constituent Assembly’s 
work.” 

We ourselves have considerable misgivings regard¬ 
ing the effect of this resolution. We admit that as 
circumstances stand, there would be little gain in pre¬ 
cipitating a major crisis. But we do put emphasis on 
the fact that the A.-I. C.C. has failed to indicate 
Unequivocally that no further compromise with basic 
principles would be even considered. There is not a 
shadow of doubt left now that the British Cabinet is 
being guided in Indian affairs by the permanent 
officialdom in the main, who to say the least are bitter 
opponents of any grant of freedom to any Asiatic 
people. Under these circumstances, they will back all 
the reactionaries in India and lend their fullest sup¬ 
port to all intransigence and obstructionist tactics. 

As matters stand, Assam is in an anomalous 
position, the position of Sikhs is jeopardised, and 
Bengal of the Congress has been thrown to the wolves. 
We imakc this last statement with deliberate emphasis. 
In all the discussions, the question of Bengal found no 
place. No doubt, the blame rests on the feckless 
representatives sent to the A.-I. C.C. by the even 
more unworthy, and caucus-ridden B.P.C.C. But ah 
the same one should have thought that the supreme 
All-India body would devote some thought to the 
problems of Bengal. 

The Future of Congress in Bengal 

The A.-I. C. C. resolution of January 6th has 
clearly sounded the death-knell of the Congress in 
Bengal. It is an inexorable fact, and only those who 
indulge in foolish day-dreams or refuse to face facts 
may consider other possibilities. We, who have watched 
the process of extinction through the last twenty years 
and more, have no such inclination to indulge in 
maudlin fancies or opium-eater’s dreams. In Muslim 
Bengal, the Congressman has been reduced to a rara-in 
avis, even the handful of Nationalist Muslims having 
been forced now to be creatures of the underground 
and shady lanes, through the Open and flagrantly 
violent acts of the Muslim League and the more overt 
action of British officialdom in Bengal. Hindu Bengal 
has been disrupted firstly by factions, that have affected 
the body politic like a plague ever since the days of 
Mr. C. R. Das, secondly, by the handing over of the 
government absolutely to the Muslims by the Ramsay 
McDonald Communal Award, and lastly, by. giving 
heavy weights ge and reserved seats to the Europeans 
and the Scheduled castes. Reactionaries in power have 
reserved the distribution of loaves and fisheiffor the 
reactionaries end corrupt ones in other communities. 

Having thus gathered strength and perfected their 
grip on the province, the Muslim League has now 
launched on a programme of extermination, of the 


Hindu in particular and Congressmen in 
general. So far the procedure has been partially veiled, 
though the Calcutta Slaughter of August and the 
Noakhali holocaust of October last , were open indica¬ 
tions as to what is to follow once the Leaguh is given ■ 
free hand. Death or enslavement would be the only 
alternatives before the Hindu in Bengal when the 
League is paramount in Bengal, let there be no doubt 
on that point. Even today, at the time of writing, 
while brawn falsehoods are being uttered elsewhere 
regarding Bihar, a minor rehearsal of the extermination 
and subjugation process is taking place at S&idpur in 
North Bengal and the Hindu in Noakhali as yet has 
no means of protection or redress, save and except for 
the presence of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Let us face the facts. Tire A.-I.C.C*. resolution 
has cleared the path for the removal of all controls 
over the League, so far as Bengal is concerned. The 
reins of the Government of Bengal are already in their 
hands, and what a government they hive reduced it 
to, despite all controh, within‘the short space of e 
decade ! We quote from the Rowlands Committee 
Report of Bengal Administration, 1944-45, in support 
of our remarks : 

With such exceptions (petty corruption on the 
, part of minor officials) however, it is generally 
acknowledged that, formerly, the public service in 
Bengal enjoyed a high reputation for integrity, but 
that, in recent years, the position has greatly 
deteriorated, especially since the war began seriously 
to affect India. ( Para 228, p. 62) 

So widespread has corruption become, and sc 
defeatist is the attitude taken toward it, that w< 
think that the most drastic steps should be taker 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the public 
service and public morals. (Para 227, p. 68) 

Needless to say the Rowlands Committee Report 
was vague in its condemnations and the reverse oj 
effective in its suggested remedies but that is only 
what is to be expected of such bodies. But who in 
Bengal does not know where the fountain-head of all 
corruption lies, and why there can be no remedy so 
long as the political position remains unaltered ? And 
what honest person in his right senses, is there today 
in this province who is unaware of the fact that all 
doors towards employment and profitable occupation 
are being rapidly shut in the faces of all Bengali 
Hindus, excepting those few who are willing tools in th« 
hands of the reactionaries and corrupt ones? The day 
is approaching fast when the League would no longei 
need any tools or stooges and then the doors would 
be shut with a bang against all non-MusIim-Leaguers 
The Hindu is being denied all his rights today except¬ 
ing in those few cases where there is # intervention by 
authorities outside the League. Tomorrow there wil 
be no outside authority, and no court of appeal for the 
Betfgali Hindu ! 

Apart from destroying all prospects for employ' 
ment or occupation, the League fa now rapidly 
degenerating ell the educational and social structures 
that the Bengali Hindu built by over a eentuiy’l 
strenuous effort end,. continuous struggle against 
obstructionist officialdom. Colleges* and schools an 
being controlled by men of third-rate vrtature and ai 
posts in educational, medical sad public Wility service* 
are being gradually .filled with persona W BtediocH 
qualification* end poor ability. Bengal i»tfffce£ri(n« 
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record of leading India in social, educational and public 
welfare services for nearly a century. In another ten 
yearn, Bengal will be on the lowest rung, the way 
the League is leading it. The League has no capacity 
"to look after its charges, end its leaders have no con¬ 
cern for even their own followers as witness the two 
millions or so oj the Muslim victims of the ’43 famine 
to Bengal. So what chance is there for Bengal to 
escape absolute degradation in their hands ? 

The Remedy 

Is there no way out of this fatal drift towards 
the precipice that means the absolute extinction of the 
Bengali, Hindu and Muslim, as nationalists and free¬ 
men? There is none, unless the Bengali can cast aside 
bis fatalistic sloth, his blind faith—bom of emotional 
outbursts—in unworthy leaders, his pronemess for useless 
and glib argunaent, and his refusal to face unpleasant 
but vital facts. It is a stark staring fact, clear as doy- 
-*-oht, that he and his children, down to unborn gene¬ 
rations, are going to be sold into slavery to the tools 
of the British Imperialists, and that there is no move¬ 
ment afoot, not a single hand raised, to save him and 
his from that horrible fate. Conditions are miserable 
enough for the Bengali today in all conscience, but it 
is heaven compared to what is in store, once Pakistan 
is fully established in Bengal. And the road for the 
rapid approach of that day has been cleared by the 
January Clh Resolution of the A.-I.C.C. 

The sole safeguard lies in # vigorous action without 
any further delay in specious arguments. If the 
23 per cent of Muslim, minority in India can demand 
self-determination and autonomy, to the extent of 
absolute right of separation, from Hindustan, then the 
45 per eent of Bengal can demand the same rights and 
privileges from Pakistan. And it is no handful either, 
for the total runs^into well over 27 millions. Let. there 
be a separate province in West and North-West Bengal, 
where there is a Hindu majority of over 70 per cent. 
The Sikh is asking for a province—or sub-province— 
composed of the twelve districts on the right bank of 
th£ Ravi, where'there can be a homeland for the Punjabi 
non-Muslim, where they can shape their own destiny 
as free men. No footling rubbish, about “defeatism,” 
“cowardice,” etc., is being hurled at the Sikh, who is 
a realist in his own way, and prefers to view facts 
through his own eyes. In Bengal, we have all this talk, 
as if then; is any courage in allowing your house to 
bum when there is a conflagration in the neighbour¬ 
hood ot as if allowing your children to perish by not 
erecting a barrier against plague from the near locality 
u the sole method of avoiding “defeatism”! 

Assam with a population of little over ten millions, 
inclusive of the Muslims, has been given a mandate 
ti» go its own way. But West and North-West Bengal, 
with a Hindu population of nearly sixtoon millions, 
const not think about preserving its traditions, its 
h eritage, and must not think about the freedom of its 
<mudre&, or their right of ^self-determination 1 No one 
Bwma to be aware of the fact that the suffering 
millions of these tracts have any birth-rights of their own 
for Which, aadibr freedom they have fought as hard 
■<jfc Others m any part of India. The people of West, 
wd^wrtii BfAgol can most certainly be asked to aid and 
49*ww* the!}'suffering brethren but to demand that 
.tfe^g.^ojad'also go into slavery ancFperditioh; without 
tnurpmr 'and without a struggle, just because they am 


unable to save the whole of Bengal, would be the 
quintessence of idiocy. Besides who would gain by the 
enslavement of West Bengal excepting the sworn 
enemies of all Hindus, the lords of Pakistan and their 
overlords? Certainly not the Hindus of East Bengal. 

The British Cabinet’s declaration of December 6, 
clearly states that no constitution would be forced on 
any large section of the country or its population. The 
Sikhs are relying on this declaration and Assam is also 
staking its all on that. Lot Bengal of the Congress also 
wipe the cobwebs from its eyes and demand that a 
homeland be given to it. There must be a movement, 
village by village, sub-division by sub-division, district 
by district and division by division for a Province of 
Gaur, where the 70 per cent Hindu majority can live 
its life in its own way. 

I 

Joint- Electorates or Separation 

There is yet room for an experiment to bridge the 
present yawning gulf of communal schism through the 
introduction of joint, electorates. Nowhere in India, 
the viciousness of the separate electorate system has 
been more manifest than in Bengal. In this province, 
Eastern Bengal and the eastern portion of North 
Bengal have a Muslim majority of more than 70 
per cent, while in Calcutta, Western Bengal and the 
western portion of North Bengal, the Hindus are in a 
majority of more than 70 per cent. By virtue of the 
Muslims Ijf'iog in h majority of 5 per cent in respect 
of the entire province, and also by virtue of the fact 
that they hold a bare majority of the seats in the local 
legislature wiierc the proportion of Muslim and Hindu 
seats have been made 120 :80 through the MacDonald 
Award, a Muslim Ministry functions here and the 
representatives of the Hindus are exc’uded from it. 
This, in effect, means that Muslims of east and eastern 
half of North Bengal rule the rest of the province. 
Attempts are now being made to convert the Hindu 
majority areas into Muslim majority districts by 
settling Muslims in those areas. A Fallow Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Bill is going shortly to be introduced in the 
Bengal Legislature in order to acquire by compulsion 
four million acres of land and to settle the Assam 
evictors und the Bihar refugees there. The Bengali 
Hindus being in a. minority in respect of the province 
are going rapidly down even in those very areas where 
they arc in a majority. They have been completely 
ousted from all positions of political or administrative 
responsibility and replaced by cotomunally-minded 
Muslims. From the police, magistracy and the educa¬ 
tion departments. Hindus have been removed. The 
judiciary is also being gradually Muslimised. In the 
Civil Supplies machinery, Hindus have no place. Sup¬ 
plies of essential commodities and the grant of trade 
license or contracts are distributed so as to ensure 
maximum gain for one ceftnmunity at the cost of the 
other. The communal ratio rules for public services are 
applied only to gain communal ends. These changes, 
backed by separate electorates, mean helpless and 
absolute political and economic dependence of one 
community on another. Under the two-nation theory, 
Muslims refuse to submit even to ITindu-MusHm joint 
rule through joint ‘electorates. In Bengal these 
vwy champions of the two-nation theory have been 
gq utilising the political and administrative machinery 
as to make the dominance of one community upon 
another thorough and complete. Not only reason and 
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fairplay but even public deoency and political decorum 
have been totally abandoned. We have shown previously 
how the Calcutta police have been remodelled along 
communal, lines so as to make their services available 
for the Muslima and to make them inaccessible and use¬ 
less to the Hindus. Hie League leaders expected the 
Hindus to continue to pay the major share of the 
revenue and to submit tamely to all oppressive and 
repressive measures introduced by them. 

But that is not to be. Oppression has a limit. The 
conspiracy to kill the Bengali Hindus culturally, 
economically and politically has reached the breaking 
point. Bengal has started to talk about partition and 
create a new Gnnd province. Organisations are 
springing up with full public support. The Bengali Hindu 
never treated the Bengali Muslim as a foreigner but 
looked upon him as his brother. It was the Hindu, who 
effaced the Curzoa partition with his blood in order 
to maintain the unity and integrity of the Bengali race. 
But the response from the other side has been malign 
in the extreme. Forgetting that they are converts frotmi 
the Brngali Hindus and racially belong to the same 
stock, and speak and write the same 'language, the 
Muslims of Bengal believe they are more akin to the 
distant Arab than to their brothers nearer home. The 
Hindus have been publicly notified in the League 
organs to quit Bengal. Noakhali has demonstrated that 
if they want to stay, they must embrace Islam. 

The duty of the Bengali Hindu is,now clear. Self- 
preservation is the primary human instinct and he 
must now act. He must have his own government to 
save himself from destruction. Brotherly amitv can¬ 
not, be a one-way traffic. When the Muslims refuse to 
accept majority rule in pursuance of his two-nation 
theory because the majority happens to be Hindu, the 
Hindus in Bengal have certainly the right to refuse 
to submit to the rule of the Muslim “nation.” backed 
by a communal and separate electorate. If Bengal is 
divided, it will provide e bulwark of Strength for the 
Eastern Bengal Hindu. Today he has no protection 
whatsoever and with him the entire race of Bengali 
Hindu is going down. But if the province of Gaud 
comes into being, it will provide not only a safe friendly 
shelter to a displaced East Bengal Hindu but also a 
safeguard against molestation of the Hindu minorities 
under an oppressive East, Bengal Government. 

Let West and North-West Bengal ’ present the 
League with an ultimatum on the following lines. 
Either it must give an assurance that: 

(1) Two-nation theory of the League will be 
dropped. 

(2) Joint electorates will be introduced from the 
Legislature down to the local self-governing 
units. 

<S) Ministry to be composed of equal number of 
Hindus and Muslims and the Prime Minister 
should alternately be a Hindu and a Muslim. 

(4) Public services to be filled by men recruited 
by a competent and non-partisan Public 
Service Commission through open competitive 
examination and the appointments must be 
made free from any description of communal 
consideration. 

Or else them must be a separation of the Hindu 
majority areas of the West «*d North-West areas of 
Bengal to form a new province of Gaud. 


Sub-province far Punjab 

Giani Kartar Singh, who has succeeded Master 
Tara Singh as President of the Sirom&ni' Akali Did* 
considers the division of the Punjab essential for the 
protection of the political and religious rights of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. He has expressed his desire to 
move in the Constituent Assembly a proposal for the 
formation of a Hindu-Sikh sub-province comprising, 
fourteen districts of Eastern and Central Punjab 
between the Jumna and the Ravi rivers. In an interview 
to the Free Press oj India, Gi&ni Kartar Singh said 
that the proposed sub-province must have a legislature, 
cabinet and administrative machinery separate .from 
the parent province of the Punjab tfith which it 
would be linked by a common Governor. There would 
also be a joint board for the disposal of matters of 
common interest, such as question of canals and hydro¬ 
electric energy. 

The proposed Hindu-Sikh province will have » 
population of nearly fifteen million of which 82’per cent 
will be non-Muslims consisting mainly of Jats and 
Sikhs. Communitywise the population will be Hindus 
43 per cent, Muslims 38 per cent and Sikhs 19 per cent. 
No community will be in an absolute majority and the 
Sikhs will hold the balance between them. The sub- 
province will include important cities like Lahore, 
Amritsar. Jullunder. Ludhiana, Ambala and Firozpur. 


Justifying his scheme, Giani Kartar Singh said*: 

Grouping under the Cabinet Mission Plan has 
religion as its basis. That is why N.-W.F.P., Sind, 
Baluchistan and the Punjab having different languages, 
economic interests, historical background and outlook 
have been grouped together- This being the case, it 
is not clear why the Hindu-Sikh majorities residing 
in contiguous areas in the Puniab and Bengal are not 
given the same facilities. The provision in the Cabinet 
Mission Plan enabling the provinces to opt out of the 
groups at a later stage is illusory, because the Muslim 
League majorities in Sections B and C can so man¬ 
oeuvre the provincial constitutions as to make opting 
out impossible. Bnt even this inadequate provision to 
opt out of the groups does not exist for greas In the 
Punjab and Bengal where the non-Muslima are in • 
dear majority, for this right can only be exercised by 
provinces as" at present constituted. 

The Sikhs have demanded that the non-Muslim* 
in the Punjab and Bengal should be granted the same 
autonomy which has been given to the Muslimas in 
relation to the whole of India, namely, the right to 
form autonomous groups in areas where they are in a 
majority. It baB been said that contiguous areas te ths 
Punjab and Bengal where the non-Muritete *re in a 
dear majority should be formed into sub-province*. 
Giani Kartar Singh says that be would prefer, person¬ 
ally. toe formation of a sovereign province in the 
Punjab to the East of toe Ravi river. As a compromise 
between toe Cabinet Mission’s Plan and a sovereign 
Sikh Punjab, the present formula for the creatioa cf 
a sub-province for Punjab has been favoured.; 
Bengal's case, however, is entirely different and the 
Hindus of BeAgal would prefer the creation of a Mtg 
autonomous separate province comprising Wesfceto 


put of Northern Bengal where the 
a majority of fO per cent. 

AmbedkaPs Electorate Plm 

' A 'Compromise plan between: 
deotonites; w ft likely to be put 1 
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Minority Advisory Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly on behalf of the Scheduled castes by Dr. 
8. R. Ambedkar as a solution for the issue of . elec¬ 
torates for* Scheduled castes “which has embittered 
the relations between the Hindus and Scheduled 
castes in the political field.” Described as a "qualified 
separate electorates” system, the proposal forms a part 
of the memorandum prepared by Dr. Ambedkar and 
discussed at the recent meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Scheduled Castes Federation at Bombay. 

The main features of this proposal embody that 
the Scheduled castes will have a separate electorate 
only in those constituencies in which a seat is reserved 
for tb*m. Only those voters of the Scheduled castes 
who' are residing in that constituency will form a 
separate electorate to elevate the representatives of 
that community. The voters of the Scheduled castes 
residing -in other constituencies in which seats are not 
reserved for ft will form part of the general electorate. 

Dr. Ambedkar is Stated to have pointed out in his 
memorandum that the proposed system was not an 
innovation but has been in operation in the elections 
to the Madras Municipality and is applied to the 
Indian Christians in some parts of India under the 
present Government of India Act. 

Setting forth the case for his plan Dr. Ambedkar 
argues that any electoral system for a minority must 
serve three purposes. It must enable the minority to 
send its true representatives to the Legislatures. 
Secondly, the minority must not be politically com¬ 
pletely isolated from the majority and thirdly, it must 
enable the minority to influence the election of the 
members of the majority community to the legislature. 
Dr. Ambedkar claims that isolation was the worst thing 
that wou’d happen to a minority. But by proposing 
separate electorates lie is seeking to perpetuate the 
isolation to which the scheduled castes have already 
been pushed. Dr. Ambedkar says that no matter how 
large a representation was given to the minority, it 
was bound to remain a minority. But does the learned 
doctor believe that separate electorates can turn a 
minority into a majority. 

* Minority representation has been discussed thread¬ 
bare recently by the Select Committee of the U.P. 
Legislature on the United Provinces Gaom Hukumat 
Bill. The question was raised whether minorities should 
bo (riven any protection by special representation or 
reservation when the executive committee, namely, the 
Gaea Panchayet, is elected. Some Of its members were 
of opinion that it was necessary to provide for the 
representation of all minorities, while others suggested 
that this would introduce the vicious system of com¬ 
munal representation. It was considered that the best 
system of securing justice for minorities was that there 
should be reservation of seats in such a way that each 
• member ef one community should have to secure the 
votes of other communities in order to secure election. 
This is the principle which has been adopted in the 
U.P, Town Areas <Amendment) Bill also. 

Separate electorates and cumulative votes, two of 
the most vicious anti-democratic devices introduced 
into this country, have proved sources of unmitigated 
mfk riot only foe the nation but also for 'he oom- 
muufties effected. For the hat ten years they are in 
*,Orietritfcm ahd the only result h a continuous back- 
fa# ‘move' in every sphere of life. Some people have, 
.'derived -undeserved benefits beyond their 
[ but the masses of. the eommirn ttrs 


have suffered. They have not provided an iota of 
protection for the minorities during the past decade. 
Separate electorates and cumulative votes must go. 


Anti-Corruption Bill 

A Bill for the more effective prevention of bribery 
and corruption has been introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly. The scope for bribery and corruption of 
public servants had been enormously increased by war 
conditions and although the war is now over, oppor¬ 
tunities for corrupt practices will remain for e consider¬ 
able time to come. Contracts are being terminated ; 
large amounts of government surplus stores are being 
disposed of ; there will be for some years shortages of 
various commodities requiring the imposition of con¬ 
trols ; and extensive schemes for post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion involving disbursement of very large sums of 
Government money have been and are being elaborated. 
All these activities offer wide scope for corrupt 
practices and the seriousness of the evil and the 
possibility of its continuance for extension in the 
future are such as to justify immediate and drastic 
action to stamp it out. With these objects in view the 
Bill has been introduced. 

After a thorough investigation mode into the 
administrative machinery of Bengal, the Howlands 
Committee had only hard words for it. After its 
Report, Rai Bahadur Bijay Bihnri Mukherjee. retired 
Director of Land Records, Bengal, and an official of 
very high ability and integrity, was deputed by the 
Bengal Government to enquire into the causes of 
corruption and to suggest remedies. He was invited to 
do so towards the close of the Section 93 regime and 
submitted his Report when the League Ministry came 
into being. Consequently his Report has been given a 
decent burial. Government of India may demand a 
copy of it which will throw a flood of light on the 
Administrative machinery of Bengal and will show how 
a machinery corrupt from top to bottom works. 

The Bill has made Sections 161 and 165 of the 
Indian Penal Code cognizable offences and thus re¬ 
moves a long-standing difficulty that stood on the 
way of apprehending the corrupt officials. The Bill also 
provides that if an official or any other person on his 
behalf is in possession, for which he cannot satisfac¬ 
torily account, of pecuniary resources or property 
disproportionate to his known sources of income, the 
Court, shall presume that the wealth is ill-gotten and 
that the accused person is guilty of criminal misconduct 
in the discharge of his official duty. This provision 
follows the lines of the United Kingdom Prevention 
of Corruption Act,, 1906. The provisions of the Bill 
will apply equally to the Central and Provincial 
officials. 

There are two defects in the Bill which deserve 
mention. The Rowlands Committee had recommended 
that Section 162 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
should be amended to provide that statements made 
to a police officer in the course of an investigation into 
a case of bribery shall be available for use as evidence. 
The immediate reaction of an offender on being caught 
red-handed by the police is much more ' likely to 
represent the truth than statements be may subse¬ 
quently make when he has bad time for reflection. This 
has not. been done in the Bill. 

The second defect is that provision has been made 
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to secure previous sanction of 'the Governor-General 
or the Governor in order to enable a Court to take 
cognisance of an offence under Sections 102 and 165 
I.P.C. or Section 5 of the Act which relates to 
possession of ill-gotten property. This provision will 
defeat the very purpose of the Bill where the Provin¬ 
cial Government is perverted as badly as is the case in 
Bengal and Sind. The law will, therefore, be in¬ 
operative in provinces where it is most needed. A 
provision for a confidential judicial preliminary 
enquiry or an enquiry on the lines of the Administra¬ 
tive Court of France ought to be sufficient to safeguard 
against undue harrassment of an innocent official. 

White Paper on Burma 

On December 20, 1946, Mr. C. Attlee, the British 
Premier, informed the House of Commons of a new 
policy of the British Government with regard to 
Burma and of an invitation to the members of the 
Burma Executive Council to send a delegation to 
England to carry on further negotiations on the basis 
of the new policy of the British Government and the 
demands of the Burmese people. Conversations between 
the British Government and the Burmese Delegation 
began in the second mek of January and concluded 
on January 28. The following is the full text of the 
White Paper issued by H.M.G. at the conclusion of 
the talks between the British Cabinet and the Burmese 
leaders : 

H.M.G. and the delegation of the Burma Executive 
Council, having discussed all matters affecting future 
relations between Britain and Burma which wore 
raised by the delegation, have reached the following 
agreed conclusions as to the methods by which the 
people of Burma, may achieve their independence 
either within or without the Commonwealth as soon as 
possible: 

(1) Constituent Assembly : In order that the 
people of Burma may decide on the future constitution 
of their country as soon as possible, a Constituent 
Assembly shall be elected instead of the Legislature 
under the Act of 1935. For this purpose, electoral 
machinery of the 1935 Act will be used. 

Elections will take place in April for the General 
Non-Communal, Karen and Anglo-Burman consti¬ 
tuencies as constituted under the Act of 1935, and for 
each constituency two members shall be returned. Any 
‘Burma nationals (ms defined in Annexe A) registered 
in the general constituency other than one of those 
mentioned above shall be placed on their register of 
the General Non-Communal Constituency. 

(2) Transitional form of Government : During 
the period of transition, the Government. of Burma 
will be carried on as at present under the special 
powers of Section 139 of the Act of 1935 and the 
Temporary Provisions Act of 1945, together with any 
Orders-in-Council made thereunder. If any exceptional 
circumstances arise which in the opinion of either 
Government require special treatment, H.M.G. will 
consider what, if any, alteration can be made to meet 
such circumstances. 

(3) Interim Legislature : During the interim 
period there will be a Legislative Council es provided 
by the Act of 1935. Power will be sought by H.M.G. 
by an Order-in-Council to increase the numbers autho¬ 
rised from 50 to 100. As soon as the flections to the 
Constituent Assembly are completed the Governor will 
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nominate the Legislative Council of 100. It will be dhaitet 
from among those elected to the Constituent Assembly 
with the inclusion of a small number of parsons, to 
represent the non-indlgenous minorities. The powers 
of the Legislative Council will be identical with, those 
possessed by the recently dissolved Legislative Council 
of 50. 

(4) Interim Government: Hie Executive Coun¬ 
cil of the Governor will constitute the Interim Govern¬ 
ment of Burma. While it is not possible to alter the 
legal powers of the Executive Council or of the 
Governor which must continue within the frame-work 
set out in Para 2 above, the Interim Government will 
be conducted generally in the same manner as -the 
Interim Government of India at the present time and 
in particular: 

(а) The Executive Council will be treated with 
the same close consultation and 'consideration 
as a Dominion Government and will have the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise of 
the day-to-day administration of the country. 
The convention exercised during the currency 
of the Act of 1935 with the Governor presid¬ 
ing at the meetings of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters shall be continued in ‘ relation to the 
Executive Council. ^ 

(б) H.M.G. agree in principle that the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma shall have the financial auto¬ 
nomy. (See Annexe B). 

(c) Matters concerning Defence and External 
Affairs will be brought before the Executive 
Council which will be fully associated with 
the disposal of business in such matters. 

(d) The Governor will depute to liis counsellor 
for Defence and External Affairs the day-to- 
day indminiatration of these subjects. Subject 
only to limitations in the legal position, the 
Executive Council will be at full liberty to 
raise, consider, discuss and decide on any 
matters arising in the field of policy and 
administration. 

(5) External Affairs : There shall be Appointed 
forthwith a High Commissioner for Burma to re¬ 
present the Burmese Government in London. H.M.G. 
will request the Governments of countries with which 
Burma wishes to exchange diplomatic representatives 
to agree to such exchange. 

(6) Membership of International Organisations t 
H.M.G. will be lend their full support to any applicat¬ 
ion by Bunina for membership of U.N.O. as soon as 
Burma’s constitutional position makes it possible for 
such application to be entertained. In the meantime, 
H.M.G. will explore with the Secretarji-Genftral, how 
far it is possible for Burma to be represented at any 
mieetingB of, or under the auspices of the TJ.N.O. They 
will also approach any other international bodies which 
the Government of Burma may desire with a view to 
ascertaining whether Burma can be associated with the , 
work of such bodies as a member nation or otherwise. 

(7) Defence ; (a) In accordance with settled 
practice, all British forces stationed in Burma, wiH 
remain under the ultimate control of H.M.G.; <b) All 
Burmese forces will forthwith come under the oootawl 
of the Government of Burma ; (e) K.M.G. h*«e agreed 
in principle that the GiO.C. in ftnu>a stall be nabpN- 
dinate to the Governor and thi'OdveramiWiiti^llia^;. 
at the earliest practicable moment, bo# for^tiit 



tt&tii the liquidation of interallied arrangement* of 
command whioh cover many countries, the G.O.C. in 
Burma will remain under SJ5.A.L.F. During this period, 
there will, of course, be close collaboration between 
the Governor, the Government of Burma and the 
authorities concerned. Appropriate arrangements will 
apply in respect of naval and air-services; (d) The 
question of assistance in building up defence forces of 
Burma will be a matter for discussion between the 
two Governments. H.M.G. wish to do their utmost 
to help the Government of Burma in this matter, but 
must have regard to their already heavy commitments 
in other parts of the world ; (c) The question of 

retention or use of any British forces in Burma «f,cr 
coming into operation of the new constitution will bo 
a matter fer agreement between H.M.G. and tne 
Government of Burma. 

(8) Frontier Areas : It is agreed that the objec¬ 
tive of both H.M.G. and the Burmese Delegation is 
to achieve edrly unification of the frontier areas and 
Ministerial Burma with the free consent of the in¬ 
habitants of those areas. In the meantime, it is agreed 
that the people of the frontier areas should in respect 
of subjects of common interest be closely associated 
with the Government of Burma in a manner acceptable 
to both parties. For these purposes it has been agreed : 

(a) There shall be free intercourse between the 
peoples of the frontier areas and the people 
of Ministerial Burma without hindrance. 

(b) Leaders and representatives of the people of 
the frontier areas shall be asked either at the 
Panglong Conference to be held next month 
or at a special conference to be convened for 
the purpose to express their views upon the 
form of association with the Government of 
Burma which they consider acceptable during 
the transition period—whether (*) by appoint¬ 
ment of a small group of frontier representa¬ 
tives to advise the Governor on frontier 
affaire and to have close liaison with the 
Executive Council ; or (it) by appointment 
of one frontier area representative as un 
Executive Councillor in charge of Frontier 

• Affairs, or (m) by other methods. 

(c) After the Panglong meeting or a special 
conference, H.M.G. and the Government of 
Burma will agree upon the best method of 
advancing their common aims in accordance 
with the expressed views of the peoples of 
frontier areas. 

(d) A committee of enquiry shall be set up forth¬ 
with as to the best method of associating the 
frontier peoples with the working out of the 

' new constitution for Burma. Such a commit¬ 
tee will consist of an equal number of persons 
from Ministerial Burma nominated by the 
Executive Council and of persons from the 
frontier areas nominated by the Governor 
after consultation with the leaders of those 
artas with a neutral chairman from outside 
Burma selected by agreement. Such a com¬ 
mittee shall be asked to report to the 
Government of Burma and HJM.G. before 
the summoning of the Constituent Assembly. 
fvmtM: A Sumber of financial questions 
considered end agreements have been 
W M to how thaw matters should be dealt 
% sst out in Annexe B attached hereto. . 


(10) A number of other questions Will arise for 
settlement between H.MG. and the Government of 
Burma connected with the change in the statue of 
Burma. These will be taken up as they arise and will 
be dealt with in the same friendly and co-operative 
spirit that has marked the present discussions. 

Both H.M.G. and delegates of the Burma Executive 
Council are convinced that by continuation of the 
present method of consultation and co-operation 
smooth and rapid progress can be made towards their 
common objective of a free and independent Burma 
whether within or without the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and they haw, therefore, agreed to co¬ 
operate in the settlement of all future matters which 
shall arise between them through the transitional 
period until Burma's new constitution comes into 
operation. 

The Agreement is signed by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee on behalf of H.M.G. and U Aung San on 
behalf of the majority of the Burmese delegates. 

The document adds that Thakin Ba Sein and U 
Saw are unable to associate themselves with these 
conclusions. 

Annexe A states : “A Burma national is defined 
for the purposes of eligibility to vote and to stand as 
a candidate at the forthcoming elections as a British 
subject or subject of on Indian State, who was bom 
in Burma and resided there for a total period of not 
less than eight years in ten years immediately preced¬ 
ing either January 1, 1942, or January 1947.” . 

Annexe B reads : “Finance : (1) H. M. G. have 
agreed in principle that Burma should have financial 
autonomy. 

(2) “H.M.G. have undertaken to do all they can 
to secure her effective membership, as soon as she is 
in a position to make an application and should she 
so desire, of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank. 

(3) “Burma has received an interest free loan of 
approximately £8,000,000 (net) for the Burma finan¬ 
cial year, October 1945 to September 1946, and it has 
already boon agreed that for the financial year October 
1946 to September 1947, she should receive a further 
£7,500,000 (net). H.M.G. have now agreed that they 
will make a further contribution towards this year’s 
deficit in the ordinary budget, taking account of any 
contribution of the frontier areas. 

(4) “As regards the projects budget (which deals 
mainly with governmental trading activities) H.M.G. 
will examine the possibility of credit with a definite 
ceiling, without U. K. control but, with the fullest 
exchange of information. 

(5) "H.M.G. are prepared to agree in principle to 
the possibility of converting a part of any interest- 
free loan into an outright grant in the light of results 
of further joint study of facts of the financial situation 
(see next paragraph). 

(0) “It is agreed there should be further joint 
study in Burma of the facts of the financial situation 
without commitment, on either side. Should further 
financial assistance be needed from H.M.G. beyond 
that agreed in Baras 3 and 4 of this annexe, this assis¬ 
tance if given, will be subject to such conditions as 
may be agreed upon.” 

U Aung San has accepted the British proposal and 
Dr. Ba Mew, U Saw and Thakin Ba Sein have dis¬ 
agreed. As hr as we can see the proppsal falls 
far short of Burmese aspirations, Bader terms of this 



White li pst, Bate* will remain a tong mgr off from 
her cherished goal of tedepenfanee. 

5ouM Africa to Ignore XJniied Nations 1 
Daemon ? 

The White population in South Africa seem to be 
seriously disturbed by the decisions of the General 
Assembly of the U.N.O. One resolution passed at the 
UJN.O.in which the Indians were specially interested, 
asked the South African and Indian Governments to 
report to the next Assembly what measures bad been 
taken in the treatment of Indians in South Africa. 
Another resolution stated that the data before the 
General Assembly were not sufficient to justify appro¬ 
val for incorporation into South Africa of the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa. On January 21, 1947 
Dr. Malan, Nationalist leader and leader of the 
Opposition in South Africa introduced in thie Bouse of 
Assembly a motion covering both these resolutions of 
the U.N.O. 

Dr. Malan's motion asked, firstly, that the South 
African Government should give no effect to the 
request by the United Nations that it should negotiate 
with the ' Government of India on South Africa’s 
domestic measures on the Indian question and then 
report thereon, except in so far as such negotiations 
would have the clear and exclusive object of having 
South Africa’s Indian population transferred to India 
Or elsewhere ; secondly, that Government should take 
necessary steps to withdrew the recently granted group 
representation of Indians in Parliament and in the 
Natal Provincial Council as it now clearly appeared 
to be undesirable and futile ; and thirdly, that a joint 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be 
appointed to draft a comprehensive policy for the 
Union in connexion with the colour problem in general, 
and more particularly in connexion with native 
coloured and Asiatic groups in their relations towards 
the white race as well as their relations with each 
other. Such a policy, the motion adds, should be 
founded on the principle of separation between 
Europeans and non-Europeans as regards the political, 
residential, and—so far as practicable—also as regards 
the industrial field and that it would be constructive 
and equitable towards the specific interests of each 
specific group. The motion further recommended that 
the Union must not give effect to the request to place 
South-West Africa under the Trusteeship of the 
U.N.O. 

The resolution of Dr. Malan is nothing short of a 
Challenge to the U.N.O. Surely the negotiations desired 
fey the U.N|0| were not for the purpose of transferring 
the Indian settlers to India and elsewhere. The. device 


Smuts has stated that the Asiatic Usd Tttmm *ad 
Indian Representation Act most stood, a petition 
which is hardly consistent with the proposal to trasur 
fer Indians from South Africa. 

Mr. D. Jackson of the United Party felt it rather 
strange that Dr. Malan should take up the atiteuds 
of criticising the Government’s policy on Indians, for 
the Cape Town Agreement had been reached when the 
Nationalist Party was in power and much of tire 
trouble that arore at U.N.O. was due to the mistake* 
of the Nationalist Government. It is, however, still 
more amazing that General Smuts, of all persona, 
should deny the existence of the Cape Town Agree¬ 
ment, on the ground that no such agreement had ever 
been registered before the League Of Nations and that 
the Cape Town Conference was nothing more than a 
consultation between Governments of India and South 
Africa. But General Smuts should know that to disown 
the agreement on the plea of non-regisjration is not 
worthy of a responsible Minister enjoying some repu¬ 
tation as a statesman, but rather of a pettifogging 
lawyer. Hip Agreement has been clearly violated by 
the anti-Indian legislation in question. If General 
Smuts persists in that legislation against the expressed 
wishes of the U.N.O., that body will, in the words of 
Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, former High Commissioner to 
South Africa, “have something to say about it at the 
next opportunity.” 

League Policies through Nationalist Eyes 

The Tribune publishes an article from Mr. G. M. 
Sayed which gives a graphic account of how Muslim 
League politics is viewed through nationalist Muslim 
eyes. In our December number, we had reproduced in 
part another such thoughtful article from the pen of 
Pir Ali Mahammad Rashidi. Mr. Sayed writes : 

We. in India, have passed through the stage of 
excitement, agitation and experimentation; we are at the 
opening of a new phase—the phase of cool consideration, 
deliberate decision, and definite construction. If we 
have to build a future, better than what has been our 
recent past, the history of the past must be summoned 
to our aid and its events and lessons fully studied, 
pondered over and converted to our use. 

At the present moment the greatest problem which 
confronts India is the Moslem Problem. What is going 
to he their future? What type of relationship is going 
to exist between them and the Hindu majority? In 
all these matters the activities of the Mussamns so 
far have been guided by the Moalem League, and 
therefore, when we consider this prehlem we have per¬ 
force to do it in the light of the league ideologies, 
activities, and policies. 

Eight years* experience, I think, Is sufficient to 
enable us to form certain definite conclusions about 


of restricted negotiations suggested by Dr. Malan 
indicates that his aim is to torpedo the decision of 
the U.N.O. In fact, in his speech on the resolution Dr. 
Malan declared that a solution of Union’s Indian pro¬ 
blem was to transfer the Indian community to India 
or elsewhere. He even suggested that, "Whether South 
Afrioa should remain a member of the U.N.O., should 
fee thoroughly examined, if the U.N.O. became. a 
danger to the Union and interfered with Its- 
sovereignty,” 

Dr. Malan’s resolution is still under discussion 
and, therefore, the opinion' of the South African 
fW&tenat is not yet available. Meanwhile, General 


the working of the League which, during this mriwi 
has had complete sway ever the Moslem political field 
and full latitude to shew its worth and work. 

How far are its policies likely to assist the Mus* 
salmans In shaping their future and India in achieving 
her freedom? 

In its broad outlines, the League policy has been 
to build til own power, wot by nesna of strengthening 
tits community from witirin—through tee regeneration 
and rehabilitation, intellectual, moral, aotupafe, god 
Spiritual— . but by arousing its p s sti oas 'Juste 

« hatred, of the fellow fctwMfpti* of 
Hindus, and setting Its ten' - fight 

thirty enwes who are 'more adretusd 




pod. Having depended wholly on shallow slogans and 
' unscientific scheme*. |t has done nothing constructive to 
raise the general level of the Moslem life, without 
which so real and lasting progress is possible, or to 
make tlfc Moslems worthy citizens of the modern world 
—self-confident, brave, patriotic, broadminded, pro¬ 
gressive, just, humane and moral beings. Indeed, in 
its anxiety to organise a front against the Hindus, 
and incidentally against the country’s freedom, it has 
organised a revolt against Islam’s own values, mission, 
and purposes. It has assembled ten mures of Mtissal- 
mans under one roof, only to be bombarded and wiped 
off. , • 

The League’s policies when actually applied have led 
to what consequences? First Noakhuli, then Bihar, and 
then flight—pellmell—of five crorca of Mussalmans 
from their hearths and homes with a view to crashing 
into two segregated and overcrowded small strips of 
land in the Northern and Eastern nooks of India--- 
leaving it entirely tu the devil to look after Islam, its mis- 
aion and traditions in the remuining three-fourths o( 
India every inch of which is soaked in the blood of 
Moslem martyrs and pioneers—Tipoos and Aurangzebs. 
Is that not what is implied by the Pakistanic segrega¬ 
tion at the pain of civil war. or by the new slogan of 
wholesale migration of Moslem population? 

And, again, if and when you have Pakistan you 
impoae upon the unfortunate people the types of 
governments you have established in Sind or in Bengal 
«—corrupt, oppressive and unjust—the governments of 
a few capitalist favourites of Mr. .linnah inured to 
exploiting and profiteering. And furthermore, as if 
you have not already sufficiently sullied, injured, and 
scandalised Islam, you r.onfer upon such governments 
the colours, the sign-hoard of “democratic Moslem 
Government”! 

A greater betrayal of Islam. Mitsalraans, and India 
is almost unimaginable. But if these are not the 
achievements, politics, nr the policies of the Moslem 
League I should earnestly wish to he enlightened as to 
what they are? Have not we tried it for eight years? 
Is its eight years’ history not before our eyes? 

Is the Mussahnani of India intellectually, economic 
rally, spiritually and morally a better Mussalman to¬ 
day as a result of the way the Islamic values have been 
. interpreted by the Moslem League Is he for the very 
same reason more self-reliant, brave, and high-minded 
than he used to be before? Has his credit as a patriot, 
or a moral being, or as an exponent of the Islamic code 
of life, gone up in the estimation of the world? Has 
,his outlook in matters national and international be¬ 
come broader and more up-lifting and ennobling as a 
result of the political education he had through his 
Moslem League Masters? If not—and if in all these 
Adds there has been further decline, then any edifice 
that has been built is an edifice founded on sands in¬ 
capable of standing up to the inevitable storms of 
Nature, despite all Hie care and goodwill that an oblig¬ 
ing Churchill, or a friendly Mudie, may for the time 
being condescend to lavish on it. 

In this connection, perhaps a recent incident has 
been a moat revealing and telling one; I am referring 
to the Egyptian incident. Can there be. I ask, anything 
more puerile, ridiculous and disgraceful than this that 
the free and seasoned Moslem warrior of the Middle East 
. should' be told that unless grouping was established 
,i» India— and in modern parlance Pakistan and group- 
V"- 1 inf' '*& synonymous terms—the Hindus of India will 
■f > develop, into the Antony*. Caesars and. Napoleons of 
d* future, hunt upon conquering every 'country in 
4 i .Middle: East-Hdus, the beautiful valley of the Nile 
m their very first prey! 


With these politics, morals, and constructive facul¬ 
ties, 1 am afraid, the Moslem League will only he lead¬ 
ing its unfortunate dupes to sure disaster, unless the 
dupes themselves quickly get out of the spell of the 
present leadership’s unhygienic and soul-crashing in¬ 
fluences. Tn the death of the modern Modem League 
lay the life of India and of Mussalmans themselves. 
For love and not hatred, self-confidence and not tru¬ 
culence, moral superiority and not brutal ferocity, 
patriotism and not foreign slavery, expansion and not 
contraction and segregation!, reputation as ideal neigh¬ 
bours and not wholesale migration, compromise with 
your own compatriots and not capitulation to foreign 
slave-drivers, Islam's socialism and not League's capi¬ 
talism, genuine democracy and not the caprices of Mr. 
Jinnah and, finally, the march of the brave and not 
the retreat of the coward must be the mottos of 
Mussulmans if they have to survive as respectable, free, 
inspiring and powerful elements composing the new 
world which is springing up on the ruins of the old 
and decayed one. 

In no wuy must one be impressed or overawed by 
the power the league has been able to build up tem¬ 
porarily; it is a political baloon. And do we not know 
what is tlie ultimate destiny of a baloon? No nation 
has ever thrived on the basis of sheer hatred or mere 
make-believe. Did these factors alter the fate of Hitler's 
Germany and Mossolini’s Italy? No political schemer 
who has put all his eggs in the British Basket has ever 
profited by it. What was the end of Hussain of Mecca? 
And, finally, if an individual's temporary power or 
popularity alone could save from collapse a corrupt 
and inherently unworthy order of things, to-day a fol¬ 
lower of Rasputin and not a lieutenant of Lenin would 
have been the ruler of Russia. But man’s time-table 
is slightly different from the divine one. 

A meeting of the Nationalist Muslim leaders is 
going to be held at Delhi on January 31, to discuss, 
in the words of Mr. G. M. Suyed, “the proposal for 
merging all nationalist Muslim organisations to save 
Muslim India from the destructive polity of the 
Muslim' League.” This meeting will be followed by a 
conference wiicre the organisation of nationalist Muslftn 
forces will be given a final shape. We quite appreciate 
the difficulty that lies in the way of nationalist 
Muslims. The League enjoys all advantages of the 
State power in two provinces and its appeal is based 
on the fanatic religious sentiments which earries weight 
with the illiterate and credulous people. But truth must 
ultimately prevail. Difficulty lies on the path of the 
nationalist Muslims but not despair. 

Chowdhury Akbar Khan on League 
Policy 

“The Muslim League is deliberately misleading the 
ignorant Muslim masses for which it will have to 
accept responsibility and render account. It knows no 
sane politics but a disruptive policy. The Leaguen are 
playing with fire. If there be any conflagration, it will 
turn out to be a class war ; and the League interests 
and their associates, the princes, will have to pay the 
penally of their past gross injustice and their present 
folly. But in spite of all the treachery and humiliation 
India will survive with added glory. Long live One 
India.*'—thus observes Chowdhury Akbar Khan, 
President Indian Workers’ Association of London in 
his valuable booklet And Now the Pasl-Mortem. His 
outstanding points of argument are as follows ; 

Governments based on theocracy bave been a 
failure. Tba Muslim League has unfortunately adopted 
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a mistaken and discredited policy and Jinnah is the 
standard-bearer of reaction and unpatriot ism. The 
leader of the Muslim League wants to keep the Pakis¬ 
tan baby in the cradle of British imperialism anti 
bring degradation upon his Motherland. In a confer¬ 
ence at Delhi. Mohammad Ali Jim ah and ids hench¬ 
men took an oath that they would shed the last drop 
of their hlcod for iho sake of their imaginary Pakistan, 
and in the event of the failure to achieve their objective 
they would play the part of Jengiz Khan. The Cabinet 
Mission has given its verdict, and dismissed Pakistan 
outright. Could ihe»e British creatures, easy-living peo¬ 
ple, ever take a step against the British Government? 
The privileged clas* in tire last elections got the votes 
of the ignorant nta-ses on the Quran and on the pro¬ 
mises of Paradise. If the Hindus mul the Muslims 
ran live together i: the League's group form of Pah .•>- 
fan, what prevents both the communities living together 
in India as at present? Only JinnnhV foolhardy plan'-. 
Ho next points out: 

The League Muslims ate not true. Muslims. Titov 
work the passions of the Muslims to a high pitch t>> 
gain their selfish ends. Are they devout Muslims? 
Do they even know 1-1 They are a fine example 
of the rigidity of the general Muslim mind that > J 
stagnant, out-dated and far from progressive. Know¬ 
ing that the desperately destitute Muslim masses mav 
not' turn against them, the crafty British stooges pit 
them against the Hindus. Was it not Nehru who lost 
no time in acting against Faridkoi and Kashmir to 
support the cause of the people? What has Jinnah or 
his League done but to avoid interference in prince¬ 
doms? 

Chowdhury Akbar Khan finally asserts, ‘‘Congress 
is socialist, League is diehard conservative ; Congress 
is progressive, League is reactionary. Congress appeals 
to the people, League to Churchill. Congress wants to 
get rid of the British, League is all pains to keep their 
British patrons. Congress is for India, League against 
the country". Is not the League, therefore, quisling!}’ 
unpatriotic ?” 

This new challenge to the League is slowly gain ng 
raomcntulm. It is now widely understood even by large 
sections of Indian Muslims that the League’s niucli- 
talked-of direct, action plan is -being diverted and 
turned into a weapon for British Imperialism applied 
fc<5 prevent India from attaining independence. Signs 
art! now visible that the negative tactics of the League 
leaders together with the riots fomented by them has 
brought about, a revulsion of feeling among a consider¬ 
able! section of the Muslim masses towards the policy 
of the League. The League has never put forward any 
constructive programme for the masses. They have 
even opposed such a programme sponsored by the 
Congress when it came to conflict with the vested 
interests among the League leadership. League opposi¬ 
tion to the Congress plan of abolition of landlordism 
in 17.P. and Bibar, and its jute deal in Bengal are only 
a few of a- host, of such examples. Corruption in 
administration which grinds down the masses to utter 
poverty and destitution are bywords in the League- 
administered provinces of Sind and Bengal. Its political 
weapon has only been a hymn of communal hatred 
and hardly anything beyond that. 

Writing in the Bharat Jyoti S. C. says tlikt '.the 
final straw that woke the Muslim common man up to 
hard reality of the situation was the theory of ex¬ 
change of population propounded by Mr. Jinnah. 
Pakistan to -the common man meant the achievement 
oi a place for them in the, political set-up of. the 


country and a major part in the share of its Govern¬ 
ment, but at no time did they visualise that it meant 
quitting their age-old hearths and homes. The contra¬ 
diction between the demands of other Muslim States 
like Egypt which cries out for union with ‘Sudan and 
the Arab’s refusal to^agree to the partition of Palestine 
and the demand for Pakistan, has gradually begun to 
take effect. , 

When Jinnah ruled out Population 
Exchange 

Mir Mushtaq Ahmad, writing in the Hindustan 
Times, shows how some time ago Mr. Jinnah was at 
groat pains to explain that, the idea of exchanga«of 
population never entered bis mind and that it was 
ruled out in his programme of Pakistan. He writes : 

In the first place n wrong idea ami false propa¬ 
ganda appear lo he set in motion in order to frighten 
the Muslim minorities that they would have, ro migrate 
t’fs-bfoc and wholesale. 1 wish to assure my Muslim 
bretlnen that there is no justification for this insidious 
misrepresentation. Will anyone believe today that 
these words came from Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League? Those 
who do not believe may refer to Align;h Magazine. 
(Pakistan Number) where Mr. Jinnah’* press state¬ 
ment of 1940 is given. 

After reading Mr. J blind) V latest statement on 
exchange of population, one is surely entitled to in¬ 
quire as to who carries on “insidious misrepresents 
lion, false and baseless propaganda’"? Again on 
December 28, 1940. speaking at Allahabad. Mr. 
Jinnah said: “The Muslim minorities in the Hindu 
provinces would put up with their fate. 1 do not ask 
the Muslims in the Hindu majority province- to 
migrate to Pakistan when it is established.” 

I think Mr. Jinnah arid l.is followers should admit 
the foresight of those who in 1940 contended that his 
Pakistan was at best a bargaining or a political stunt, 
and at worst a dangerous pastime, whirh was being 
deliberately encouraged hy the British for their ends. 
I particularly draw the attention of the Muslim in¬ 
telligentsia and Muslim students to reconsider the 
whole situation. Hie destiny of 100 million Muslim- 
depends on you and is within your grasp. You have 
to be fully conscious of the problem and act with 
courage and faith. 

Abolition of the 1. C. S. and /. P.S. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, arrived at Delhi on 
January 4 to conduct negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment of India about the future of the I.CS. and I.P.S. 
For about, a fortnight he had been engaged in discus¬ 
sions in New Delhi with the Home,* Defence and 
Finance Ministers of the Government of India on the 
various aspects of the problem. After the conclusion 
of these discussions, Mr. Henderson returned to Lon¬ 
don to report to His Majesty’s Government the result 
of his discussions. 

There is yet no authoritative report of these dis¬ 
cussions. Several points, however, seem to haw, 
emerged from them. The Home Minister is o ppo sed 
to the payment of compensation in addition ^. pro¬ 
portionate pension to those, 0 ffLcerrf, who may wish $o 
retire. Sardar Patel is reported tp have the support Of 
the Finance Member who, it is und©«tood,.hoithi ,$»•, 
view that proportionate .pensions are of^so- |»ew*l;a. 
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nature that they amount to compensatory pension. 
The claim of compensation was put forward by the 
Central I.C.S. Association soon after the Secretary of 
State made it known that he intended to relinquish 
the control over Indian services. According to one 
report, even the Secretary of State is inclined to hold 
that the claims of compensation are not justifiable. 
It is believed that a readiness to consider a reduction 
jn tile scale of compensation put forward on bhalf 
of the services at the start of the negotiations had 
been indicated. But so far as is known, the Home 
Member showed no inclination ;o reconsider his stand 
against the principle of compensation. 

He is reported to have urg'd that when ronsiitu- 
tijpal changes wen* introduced in 1919 «nd 1935, a 
number of officers retired- on proportionate pensions 
and more liberal terms were not. thought of. The pro¬ 
posed constitutional changes are no more than a 
continuation qf a process initiated and carried out in 
full knowledge of consequences to service conditions 
and therefore do not call for a different or more 
favourable treatment of men who may prefer to retire 
as did their predecessors in earlier years. 

It is urged that the idea of compensation would 
be all the more unreasonable and unacceptable, 
because the Interim Government is understood 10 
have agreed to continue the present British and 
Indian officers on present lerms. A compromise, how¬ 
ever, between the Indian arid British points of view 
is considered possible along the line of conceding com¬ 
pensation in special individual cases and not. ns a 
general principle for uniform application. It seems to 
have been suggested at the di*'cu«sions Unit the 
Government of India should discard the right, to 
dispense with the services of such officers of the I.C-.S. 
and I.P.8, as may not be required. It is reported that 
the Government of India would consider with favour 
the proposal for compensation being paid to such 
officers as may be compulsorily retired. 

It has boon reported that the Muslim League is 
entirely against any change in the present position ol 
the l.C.S. and 1P.B. It appears that, they have urged 
that the hjuslito League joined the Interim Govern¬ 
ment under the existing constitution and that pro¬ 
posals for the abolition of the l.C.S. and I.PJ3. imply 
remodelling of the whole constitution which may not 
be in the interest of the Muslims. The argument raised 
by the Muslim League, is untenable, in view of the 
fact that the present British Government is committed 
to 4 policy of early constitutional advance in India. 
It is reported that the scheme of compensation pro¬ 
posed" by the Secretary of State would roughly cost 
about thirteen crores of rupees involving 1,000 l.C.S. 
^officers of whom 50 per cent arc Indian and 600 I.P.8. 
officers of whom «0 per oent are Indian. It is impossible 
to make any case for imposing on the Indian tax¬ 
payers the burden of thirteen crores of rupees. 

. Due to the sternness of Sardar Patel this attempt 
to make a second Lee loot has been unsuccessful. 
Liquidation of the Imperial services in India is an 
imperative necessity. These must go lock, stock and 
barrel. It wdl be more beneficial and less expensive 
to infuse fresh blood in the services by recruitment 
through Open and competitive examinations than to 
continue the old diehard* many of whom have entered 
.- 'tine'' ’inorv^ioem ''.UMndtsiEb'' motpste or other form of nominations 
;*nd'^ave.baea aedustomed to rule tire people, instead 
A steady increase to the number of 


unworthy, inefficient and corrupt men in the services 
have brought the Imperial services to Hueh a disrepute 
that they are now beyond repair or even overhaul. The 
1 . 1 , tire structure must be changed. 


Indian Students in England 

A resolution condemning the “growing incompet¬ 
ence, lethargy and red tape methods of the Educational 
Department of the India House, London,” was passed 
at the annual meeting of the London Majlis. The 
re-oluiion is a culmination of the students’ dissati— 
PH ion with the arrangements made for thur 
u.vouimodntiiiu in London and provincial university 
cities. This growing dissatisfaction flared up m 
November last when Indian students who had arrived 
from Botmbny and other cities were ordered to sleep in 
rents at Croydon during extremely cold weather 
b(.p„u*e of shortage of accommodation. A special 
deputation of the Majlis which waited upon Pandit 
Nehru during liis London visit in December raised this 
question of accommodation and also the workings of 
the Educational Department of the India House. 

The resolution stated : 

"Scores of Indian students arc experiencing phy¬ 
sical torture, because of lack of accommodation and 
the strain of firing in tents and camps under severe 
weather conditions. Queries are not properly answer¬ 
ed and officials make students wait for hours before 
granting them interview. 

"There is no arrang'-ment at the India House for 
giving proper information to students, 'l he little in¬ 
formation that is given is often meagre and out of 
date. When Pandit Nehru was in London he was most 
sympathetic to our needs. He asked the High Com¬ 
missioner (Sir Samuel Runganudhan) to louk into the 
matter immediately. More than a month has passed 
hut still chaotic conditions continue. Even our request 
for a room at the India House as a central meeting 
place for Indian students lias been cold-shouldered. 

We resent this step-motherly attitude towards us 
especially when we see the way other Foreign embas¬ 
sies treat their students. 

The Majlis demand that a Commission of ncai- 
ofiicial Indian educationists should investigate the con¬ 
ditions under which Indian students in Britain, are 
living; this investigation should be held immediately 
and on the spot. 

In conclusion, the resolution demands a thorough 
overhaul of the Education Department of the India 
House. Indian students in Britain have to pay high 
charges. A reference to this complaint about exorbitant 
prices aiid charges was made in an interview some 
months ago by the Educational Adviser ol the Govern¬ 
ment of India who said that the greedy British land¬ 
ladies were greatly handicapping students who were 
unable to pay high charges for accommodation. 

The present High Commissioner of India in 
London, Sir Samuel Runganadhan, has failed to look 
after the Indian students who have been placed under 
his care. Sir Survapalli Radhakrishnan is likely to go 
to London as India’s first Ambassador for Britain 
within a short time. Let^us hope that the lot of Indian 
students there will be improved and their grievances 
removed after his arrival there. Professor Radha¬ 
krishnan will not neglect students and certainly will 
not keep them standing at the door for -hours together 
.as the High Commissioner does. 
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The Speakers' Conference 

The conference of the Speakers and Presidents of 
the Indian Legislatures, under the presidentship of 
Mr. Mavlankar, President of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, concluded its three-day session in New Delhi 
on January 9, 1947. It is reported that the conference 
discussed a number of important issues concerning the 
privileges of legislatures and questions of procedure 
therein. 

A question was raised whether or not the presiding 
officers of the legislative bodies in India should be 
bound by the wording of the Government of India Act 
of 1686, under which these bodies are functioning. The 
conference is reported to have held the view that the 
S)>eakers should not be bound down by the literal 
meanings of the Act but should create healthy conven¬ 
tions bearing in mind the coming constitutional changes 
in India. 

The conference is reported to have criticised the 
tendency among certain provincial governments to 
enact Bills in the form of ordinances in order to avoid 
the Legislatures. The Speakers were advised to protest 
whenever a Provincial Ministry, with the help of the 
Governor, tried to promulgate as ordinances Bills 
which bad not been placed before the House. They 
were advised even to resign to safeguard the rights 
of the legislators. 

An interesting discussion took place on the ques¬ 
tion, whether a Speaker should give his own ruling, or 
whether he should leave it to the House to decide 
whether a point of order was ultra vires. 

Another interesting question discussed at the 
conference was, whether or not at a special session 
of the legislature, questions and adjournment motions 
could be entertained. During the recent sessions of 
the Provincial legislatures convened to elect members 
of the Constituent Assembly, several Speakers gave the 
ruling that no other business except election of mem¬ 
bers of the Constituent Assembly could be transacted 
at the special session. The consensus of opinion at the 
conference appeared to be that since there was no 
provision in the rules for any special session, adjourn¬ 
ment motions or questions could be entertained. 

A point raised at the conference dealt with the 
future relationship between the North-West Frontier 
Province and the tribal areas. The Interim Govern¬ 
ment has declared a new tribal policy in co-operation 
With the Provincial Ministry of the IVontier Province. 
In the circumstances, can a discussion be allowed in 
the Frontier Assembly without the previous consent 
of the Governor as required under the rules made by 
the Provincial Governor’? The question is of parti¬ 
cular interest to Assam and the Frontier Province 
where in respect of certain areas, there is dual control. 
It may be remembered that during the autumn session 
of the N.-W. F. P. Legislative Assembly in November, 
1946, the Governor refused to give his consent to a 
resolution which asked the Provincial Government to 
urge the Government of India to end the dual, system 
of Government prevailing in the N.-W, F. P. It is 
reported that * lively discussion took pads#''it the 
conference and guidance for future occasions was. 
secured. 

It was also discussed whether the Upper House 
should have a right to introduce Bills providing thd 
reduction of taxes. A section of the Speakers » re¬ 
ported to have held the view that, rises the Upper 


House represents the vested interests, they would, 
always demand reduction of taxes and, therefore, the 
right should not be conceded. 

The question whether the Speaker shquld follow 
the traditions of the House of Commons in view of 
the fact that in India the legislative body enjoyed an 
inferior status to tire executive was also discussed. 

A lively discussion took place on the question 
whether or not Speakers should take part in political 
activity. At the Speakers' Conference held in 1938, 
Mr. Furuahottam Das Tandon, Speaker of the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly, was one of the few Speakers who 
maintained that. Speakers should take part in politics 
outside the Assembly, while they should remain 
absolutely impartial in conducting the business of the 
House. At the conference of this year a majority of 
the members agreed with Mr. Tandon’s view. Nawab- 
zada Allah Nawaz Khan, Speaker of the Frontier 
Assembly, pointed out that they could pot follow the 
House of Commons convention which enjoined a 
Speaker not to take part in politics, because legislative 
bodies in India did not have the same privileges which 
the House of Commons enjoyed. Conditions in India 
were different. She was still struggling for her freedom. 
In that struggle everyone had to take part. 

The conference also discussed the question whether 
a Speaker could withhold his consent to the moving 
of an adjournment motion in his own chamber. It was 
pointed out that a large number of adjournment 
motions were moved on frivolous grounds and it would 
be better to withhold consent in the chamber in order 
to save the time of the House. It was, however, made 
clear that the consent given in the Chamber was only 
provisional and a Speaker would not be contradicting 
himself if he ruled an adjournment motion out of 
order after listening to the debate which may follow 
when a member asks leave to move it on the floor 
of tiie House. Some of the Speakers were of the 
opinion that even though adjournment motions were 
often moved on flimsy grounds, the power to withhold 
consent should bo used very rarely. 

The conference unanimously agreed to the pro¬ 
posal of the Speaker of the Frontier Assembly, urging 
that the Speakers of Central and Provincial legislatures 
should be empowered to demand the presence at 
Assembly sessions of elected members detained in 
jail, but not actually incapacitated under Section 69 
of the Government of India Act of 1935. In the 
Government of India Act of 1985, provision has been 
made enabling a provincial legislature to define the 
privileges of members. But so far no step has been 
taken in that direction. It is, therefore, a matter ti 
satisfaction that the conference decided that the 
Speakers and Presidents of the different Provincial 
Legislatures should draft a Privilege! Bill defining the 
privileges of legislatures as well as of the members 
and forward the same to the President of the Central 
Legislative Assembly by June 80. The Centre! 
Assembly President will then draft a Central HU 
embodying the important features of all the provincial 
drafts. This consolidated Draft Privilege* Bill will be 
considered at a special session of the conference ;*>f 
Speakers and Preridemta. 

„ f ( ,i ‘ , * i«' ' i, . 

AU4ndio States People's Conference 

■ Tbe Standing GomtnfMee 1 of 'tire 
People’s Conference, which met on Deeetsfbej; 86;«jSS£'S5 
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at "New Delhi, dealt with the various problems of the 
Indian States end paved a number of important 
resolutions. 

The foliowing is the resolution on the Constituent 
Assembly: “The Standing Committee welcomes the 
formation of the Constituent Assembly and congra¬ 
tulates the nation upon the successful beginnings of 
its labours in framing a Constitution for an indepen¬ 
dent India. The Committee regrets that there are thus 
far no representatives from the States in the Assembly. 
The people of the States are as much interested as 
any other in shaping the constitution, and it is, 
therefore, neoessary that they should be represented 
as early as possible, so that they may participate m 
all the stages of the Assembly’s work and not merely 
towards the end. The Committee declares afresh that 
the States should be represented in the Constituent 
Assembly through the elected representatives of the 
people of the* States. A sub-committee should be 
appointed in order to'represent the viewpoint of the 
States people in all matters which form the subject 
of negotiations between the nominees of the Princes 
and the Negotiating Committee appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly.” 

The following are the personnel of the People’s 
Negotiating Committee of the All-India States 
People's Conference : Messrs. Jai Narayan Vyas, 
Dwarkanath Kachru, Kamalnarayan Bajaj, Hiralal 
Shastri, Balwantarai Mehta, Sarangdhar Das and B. 
Nijalingappa. 

The resolution on Objectives states : “The Stand¬ 
ing Committee expresses its full agreement and whole¬ 
hearted approval on behalf of the people of the 
States on the first resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly which declares its firm’ resolve to proclaim 
India as an independent sovereign Republic. It wel¬ 
comes in particular the declaration in regard to social, 
economic and political justice to all the people of 
India, equality of status and opportunity before the 
law and fundamental rights and safeguards for the 
minorities, tribal areas, and depressed backward classes. 
The Committee endorses the declaration that all 


powers and authorities in the sovereign and indepen¬ 
dent India, its constituent parts and organs, is derived 
from tiie people.” 

The resolution on the Political Department states : 

“The Standing Committee of the A.-I. S.P.C. has 
observed a marked unanimity of repressive action 
against the people and a deliberate attempt to oppose 
sad repress the States people's organisations. It has 
also noted a continuous interference by the Political 
Department with a view to preventing the enlargement 
of the freedom of the people there. This course of 
events leads to the inevitable conclusion that there is 
a deliberate all-India policy behind it initiated or 
encouraged by the Political Department. In view of 
the dynamic pace of events in India and the imminent 
approach of independence, it would appear that th e 
Political Department, representing British imperial 
interests in India, is Seeking to use the States as well 
AS pthor reactionary elements in India to check India’s 
IBWlniwS'i: 1 towards , independence and to maintain 
' '"eristist footholds in the States. This ieevideneed 
. V the excessively reactionary policy of the 
~ ^enartatent and the all-India repression that 
ht the States, tat also by the attitude that 
pp In regard to the Constituent 



“As this Committee has previously stated, the 
Political Depa>rtment is now a complete anm t h ,l » ni ” n 
and is a barrier to all healthy change in the States. 
It works in secret and follows a policy which is not 
only opposed to the growth of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the States, but also to the general policy of 
the Interim Government of India. Its personnel is 
almost entirely foreign and represents the most 
reactionary tendencies in British policy. The Standing 
Committee has received reports of various schemes 
initiated by the Political Department which are 
injurious to the people of the States and will hamper 
their future growth. All these activities are taking 
place without the knowledge of the people concerned. 
The Committee desires to state again that no arrange¬ 
ments or agreements made in this way by the Political 
Department can be accepted. The Political Department 
is supposed to represent the Paramount Power. As Buch 
it should deal with questions directly related to Para- 
mountcy only and should not interfere with any other 
matters which are common to the States and the 
Government of India. In all such matters the States 
should deal directly with the Government of India. In 
regard to representation of the States in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly or any other matter relating to the 
constitutional development of the people of the States 
there should be no interference from the Political 
Department. 

“As it is evident that the Political Department 
as it is constituted today is completely out of 
touch with aspirations of the people and even 
sometimes of the rulers, the time has come when 
a complete change should be made, even during 
this interim period, both in its personnel and 
its relations to the Government of India and 
States. The chief officers of the Department should be 
Indians acceptable to the people of the States and the 
activities of the Department should be carried on in 
close consultation with the Government of India. The 
course of recent events in the States has developed a 
crisis in their affairs and in many States demands are 
being made on behalf of the people for same form of 
direct action in order to protect their organisations 
and interests. The Standing Committee has consistently 
discouraged any conflict because of its desire to realise 
its objectives rapidly in co-operation with the Rulers. 
It is, however, becoming increasingly clear that this 
co-operation is denied and its place taken by an active 
hostility to the people. Even where announcements 
have been made about responsible governments and 
oivil liberties, in actual practice no change has taken 
place and repression continues. 

“The Committee cannot be a passive spectator to 
these events and policies and must advise the people 
of the States not to submit to repression of their basic 
principles. The Cotmmittee would still recommend that 
restraint should be exercised and no premature action 
taken. All decisions in individual States should be 
taken after full consideration of the all-India situation 
which is developing rapidly. It is with a view to this 
that the States people’s organisations should strengthen 
themselves and keep ready for all emergencies.” 

The Resolution on Hyderabad* State says: 

“The Committee on hearing the report made by 
Mr. Dwarkanath Kachru in regard to the recent hap- 
pennings in Hyderabad State, approved the boycott 
of the elections to tike State legislature by the State 
Congress end considered the Constitutional reforms of 
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the State aa wholly reactionary, undemocratic and 
anti-national and, therefore, in no event to be accepted. 
The committee congratulated the people of Hyderabad 
State on having made the boycott effective all over 
the State. The committee viewed with grave concern 
the recent disturbances in the rural areas of Nalgonda 
district involving use of the police and the military 
and repeated firings and arrests of hundreds of people. 
The agrarian situation in the rural areas, unjustifiable 
arrests, harassment, victimisation and severe measures 
of repression indulged in by the State forces deserve 
condemnation and an impartial inquiry. In particular, 
the Government’s grain procurement policy has caused 
great distress and the burden has heavily fallen on the 
poor peasantry. The Jagirdars and Deslimukhs have 
taken advantage of the situation to suppress the 
people and themselves escape from the consequences 
of the gram procurement polity. An immediate change 
in this policy as well as in the personnel of the officials 
enforcing it appears to be essential.” 

The resolution on Kashmir State says: 

“The State authorities have deliberately followed 
a course of action which has been hostile not only to 
the people of the State but also to the national move¬ 
ment of India and its leaders. In spite of every effort 
of the State Government to suppress the Kashmir 
National Congress, the struggle oontinues. The whole 
economy of Kashmir State has deteriorated and cor¬ 
ruption and nepotism are rampant in the States. The 
Standing Committee has endorsed the boycott of 
elections by the National Conference. The action taken 
by the State authorities to prevent fair and free 
elections has been condemned. The result of the 
present elections that am going on can have no value. 
The committee sympathises with the people of 
Kashmir in their sufferings under the Government 
which has forfeited sympathy of those who cure for 
human decency and freedom and at the same time 
congratulate them for their refusal to submit to 
methods of terror. The committee has sent its greetings 
to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, President of the 
National Conference of the Kashmir State.” 

The committee has deputed Mr. Kamalnurayan 
Baja] to visit Kolhapur and investigate the matters in 
view of the Praja Parishad's points which were raised 
for consideration before the committee. In the mean¬ 
time, the Kolhapur Praja Pariahad has been advised 
not to initiate any direct action plan. 

Mr. Hamid Ali and Mr. Sethram Jaju, General 
Secretaries of the C.I.R. Council of the All-India 
States People’s Conference, have been requested to 
visit Nagod, Orcha and Sarila States and furnish a 
report on the recent unrest and repression. It has been 
stated that in spite of the declaration of fundamental 
rights made by the Ruler, the Praja Mandal has not 
been allowed to function and exercise elementary civil 
liberty. 

On hearing the reports of the Gwalior delegatee on 
the constitutional reforms in the State, the Standing 
Committee has advised the postponement of direct 
action plan by the 8tate Congress and suggested that 
they should hereafter act in concert with the President 
of the A.-I. S.P.C. in matters of immediate consti¬ 
tutional reforms in Gwalior. 

The commitbee also passed resolutions on a number 
of other States and on Cantonments in Indian States* 
territory. The resolution on cantonments suggested 
that they should be included under the jurisdiction of 


the advisory committee as territorial minorities under 
Section 20 of the Cabinet Mission Statement of 
May 16. 

The annual session of the States People's Con¬ 
ference and All-India State Legislators’ convention will 
be held in Gwalior in March, 1047. 

R. /. N. Mutiny Report 

The Report of the R.I. N. Commission, which 
investigated the causes and origin of the R.I.N. 
mutinies of February last, has been released by the 
Government of India. A resolution by the Government 
of India on the findings of the Commission and an 
abbreviated version of the Report have been made 
public. The Report is unanimous. The members have 
agreed that the basic cause of the mutiny was wide¬ 
spread discontent among the ratings arising mainly 
from a number of service grievances which had re¬ 
mained unredressed for some time and which were 
aggravated by the political situation. The Commission 
emphasised the extremely widespread nature of the 
disorder and the rapidity with which it spread. Men 
of all communities took part, irrespective of the part 
of India from which they came or the political opinions 
they may have held. In the opinion of the Commission, 
this could not have been so unless almost all the 
services had been dissatisfied, in some way or another, 
with service conditions. Among the first of these 
service grievances was the incorrect and extremely 
rosy picture held out by the recruiting authorities to 
recruits, amounting in some cases to systematic 
doception. But the primary causes of discentent in the 
service were a lack of contact between officers and 
ratings and a feeling of discrimination. There was 
complete lack of a patient and sympathetic attitude 
to genuine grievances. This gave rise to a feeling of 
resentment and helplessness among the ratings. There 
was also a strong and widespread feeling that racial 
discrimination existed in the service, the main points 
being that ratings were denied certain concessions and 
privileges enjoyed by ratings of the Roj ? al Navy and 
that, the European officers of the R.I.N. regarded 
them with contempt as inferiors. There can be no 
doubt, in the opinion of the Commission, that some 
of the Indian officers shared this feeling and considered 
that they had not received due consideration for 
promotion, that they were not taken into confidence 
in important matters and that they were regarded as 
inferiors. Many temporary officers had no real under¬ 
standing of the men or sympathy with them, and this 
was particularly the case among the noa-Asiatio 
officers. It may here be mentioned that there Were 
officers of 19 different nationalities, some of whom 
belonged to nations observing discriminatory laws. 
Those on loan from the Royal Navy, in particular, ami 
also some of those temporarily in the Indian service 
felt that they were exiles serving theij- terms away 
from home and wished only that they might be allowed 
to leave in the not too distant future. 

The next main grievance related to food, both of 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, could have 
been overcome to a considerable extent, had the officers 
paid more attention to the complaints made to them. 

There were a number of other grievances ahnong 
which pay conditions were on®. The Commission 
thinks that the ratings would have been satisfied, bad 
their pay been the same as that of the* Banja# and 
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Ceylon navies whom they regarded as lees ’efficient 
than themselves. 

There was also a feeling of injustice and frustra¬ 
tion owing Jlo the lack of promotion to Commissioned 
and Warrant ranks. In part, this proceeded from the 
unjustifiable hopes held out to ratings at the time of 
their recruitment. It was also due to a comparison 
with the possibilities of promotion in the Army. While 
these grievances were mounting up, the process of 
demobilisation began and led not only to a number oi 
cohnplaints as to the manner in which it was carried 
out but also to a sense of despair and frustration in 
that many of the men had supposed that they would 
obtain permanent employment but found that they 
would not. Government of India, in their resolution, 
say that the political aspect of the mutiny wag in¬ 
directly due to the service grievances mentioned above. 
There were, no doubt, a few men who were politically 
conscious whop the^ entered the service ; but for the 
majority, political doetpnes began to affect their minds 
only because they had begun to feel that no attention 
was paid to their grievances and that this was due to 
foreign domination. This was the state of feeling when 
the Commander King incident provided a spark for 
the hidden ammunition dump. 

The Government resolution sumtraarisos the lessons 
of the Mutiny in the E.T.N. to the following two 
points : 

(a) That officers must consider the welfare oi 
their men before their own conifoit or safety, 
and the grievances must not be explained away 
but redressed. 

(b) Too rapid an expansion without pioper provi¬ 
sion for the training of officers is unwise, and 
the aim of the service in peace must be to 
prepatt; for expansion in war. 

Some method must now be devised to represent 
their grievances to their authorities in au organised 
fashion and to get them promptly redressed. 

The Damodar Valley Project 

The ifamodar Valley Project has finally met with 
the approval of the Central Government as well as 
Bengal and Bihar Governments. The American 
Technical Mission having experience of the working 
of the Tennessee Valley Scheme is reported to have 
unfolded immense potentialities for changing the face 
of the Western Bengal and Chota Nagpur tract in 
Bihar. It has been estimated that the Damodar Project 
would involve an expenditure of Rs. 66 crores. Of 
this, Bengal will have to pay slightly above Rs. 28 crores 
and the Central Government nearly Rs. 16 crores and 
the Bihar Government the rest. It is understood to 
have been decided at the conference that a statutory 
body under the name and style of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation with autonomous powers should be act 
up. Like the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
U.S.A., this Corporation would also be entrusted with 
full powers to put the entire Damodar Valley Scheme 
into operation. Legislation necessary in this behalf 
will, it is understood, be enacted through the Central 
legislature very shortly. It is further decided, it is 
learnt, that, work in connexion with the Damodar 
Vajiey Scheme would not be delayed or hampered at 
any stage dus to prevailing uncertainties in the 
wultfis#! ratunttan in India. . 


The Project involving the construction of a series 
of eight dams and a barrage is designed to serve the 
purposes simultaneously of irrigation, flood prevention, 
power development, industrialisation and navigation. 
This project when in full operation would make 
electric energy available to the people of Bengal and 
Bihar ut a very cheap cost, it may be, it is said, even 
at one anna per unit. If the Project is supplemented 
by the hitherto neglected river resuscitation plan of 
Sir William Willcox, Malaria can be eradicated and a 
way opened up for the prosperity of Central and South 
Bengal. 

Now that the main project is almost ready for 
being put into effect it. is necessary to enquire into 
certain problems in this connexion. To make a proper 
utilisation of the available electrical energy under the 
project it is necessary to study the suitability of 
different localities for starting small-scale and large- 
scale industries in the Damodar Valley area. The 
Project requires investment of no less than Rs. 65 
crores. Besides, it may be roughly estimated that the 
Project will further involve an annual recurring 
expenditure of six or seven crores of rupees for the 
purpose of meeting charges in respect of interest, 
depreciation, repairs and wages of the employees. All 
this points to the necessity of distributing both 
electrical energy and water in such a way that an 
annual income of about ten crores of rupees is 
insured. It is exceedingly important that a full-fledged 
load survey is undertaken at the earliest possible 
moment. Supply of power under a grid system must 
follow and not, precede a thorough load survey of the 
total area in (ended to be covered by the project. This 
will reduce the risk of loss of power in future to a 
minimum. Ihe project will require for its success a 
good deal of engineering skill. We recognise, as the 
Governments of India, Bengal, and Bihar do. the 
necessity of importing some foreign engineers in view of 
the lack of expert, engineers for carrying out a work 
of this description. We have nothing to say against 
the appointment, of Col. Evans ns the Director of the 
Project. But it must be realised that an able Indian 
Engineer should be placed under him as his Deputy 
right from the start. Wc have a good number of 
highly trained civil and electrical engineers and one 
of them may be selected for this purpose. Training of 
Indian engineers for the Scheme should not wait. Col. 
Evans may not stay in India for long ; after doing his 
job under the contract he is likely to leave India. The 
appointment of an Indian deputy to Col. Evans will 
serve a two-fold purpose : first, in the absence of the 
foreign Director, the Indian Deputy Director may 
easily step info his place with full knowledge of the 
technicalities, and secondly, the foreign expert, who 
imny not be fully conversant of all the economic and 
social circumstances nf our country, will be greatly 
helped by the local knowledge and experience of his 
Indian deputy. 

The consequence of depending solely on foreign 
engineers can be easily seen in the embankment of 
only one side, of the Damodar at the time of construct¬ 
ing the East Indian Railways. The foreign engineers 
pfenning those railways neglected the topography of 
the place and the natural behaviour of the Damodar, 
As a consequenoe, vast areas in West Bengal, especially 
in Burdwan and Hooghly districts, which were onoe so 
rich and healthy, have been reduced to poverty and 
have become hotbeds of Malaria. We feel that the 
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appointment of an Indian, preferably one from Bengali 
a# Deputy Director of the Project, is an imperative 
necessity. 

i 

t 

India’s Mineral Policy 

The need for legislation for the control and 
regulation of mining on the one hand end supervision 
of mineral exploitation amounting to stoppage of-export 
of some key minerals on the other, unless a compen¬ 
satory return or barter of minerals and metals in 
which we are deficient was assured, was stressed by 
Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Member-in-Charge for Works, 
Mines and Power, in an address to the Mineral Policy 
Conference held at New Delhi. Mr. Bhabha said that 
planned development of India's minerals should be 
such as to dovetail it into the framework of planned 
industries. Our policy should be directed to the attain¬ 
ment of sclf-euffikiency in respect of minerals and 
metals as far as practicable, and there should be 
Centra] control of minerals of strategic and defence 
importance. 

The outstanding feature of our mineral policy 
today is that it is completely in the hands of foreigners 
and Indians have no place in its formulation or 
execution. In the grant of a prospecting license or 
mining base, Imperial interests are considered first and 
Indian need is overshadowed. The Geological Survey 
of India is still a closely guarded British office. A 
certain measure of unified commercial control, possibly 
international in scope, may be a logical consequence 
of the limited number of the large sources of supply, 
but that unified control ought to be exercised in 
Indian national and commercial interest. India's 
minerals are generally exported in the raw state even 
when they may be worked up here. This should imme¬ 
diately stop. Whatever mineral India will export 
should go out in the finished state and this trade in 
minerals ought to be regulated in such a manner that 
subserves to the maximum extent the ultiknate ends of 
our national policy. 

Mr. Bhabha dealt with the question of a revision 
of mineral taxation, royalty and base laws and said, 
‘The growing interest of the State in mineral develop¬ 
ment in this country does not imply that the State will 
or can overnight participate directly in mining or 
metallurgical occupation. Large sectors of our mineral 
economy must of necessity be left to private exploita¬ 
tion subject to State control and regulation.” 

The establishment of a Bureau of Mines has 
been proposed, which, when it comes into being, would 
be in a position to render all necessary assistance to 
those anxious to develop our mineral resources. In Mr. 
Bhabha’s opinion, Government must content itself, for 
many years to cohne, with only creating legislative and 
administrative conditions within whose framework 
planned development of our mineral resources could 
take place. Government of India has taken a decision 
on policy for proper regulation and development of 
mines and oilfields under Federal control. The formula¬ 
tion of Central legislation necessary for the execution 
of an all-India mineral policy may prove to be a 
problem but that has to be done. Central co-ordination 
end regulation of minerals, for which legislation is 
suggested, is intended chiefly to cover the following 


•idles, end ensure that the mineral resources of the 
country ere not frittered ewey by cut-throat competi¬ 
tion among producers end traders. 

Regulation end control of key minerals in the 
interest of defence. This particularly includes mine, 
rah like uranium and thorium, oil resources and mica.' 

Establishment of a Bureau of Mines with eon- 
nected organisation^ to execute die policy embodied 
in such legislation. 

Organisation of training and research in India 
and abroad for utilising the mineral resources of the 
conntry to the fullest extent, and discouraging the 
export of raw materials which could be turned into 
manufactured articles within the country. 

The pooling of information and resources and 
the collection of statistics on an all-India basis. 

Co-ordination of workinlg at different producing 
centres and wise utilisation of the mineral resources 
for industrial development within the country. Ibis 
covers the internal trade pdfticy, ^railway rates, 
standardisation, etc. .. 

According to a tentative draft made by a former 
Government, and left over to tiie interim Govern¬ 
ment, legislation! of two sorts was suggested to deal 
with the problem: first, a general law authorising con- 
trol of certain important scheduled minerals, and, 
secondly, an ad hoc legislation dealing specifically 
with problems relating to individual minerals, such 
as coal, mica and petroleum. 

It will be of interest to observe, in this cun- 
nfection, that the total value of the annual mineral 
production in India is approximately over Rs. 40 
crores, hut it has been estimated that a proper utilisa¬ 
tion of the resources would very much enhance this 
figure. No check has, in the past, been made on the 
export of such valuable minerals as manganese, ilmenite, 
or mica. Nearly 30 million tous of high-grade man¬ 
ganese ore have left the country since 1905, accord- 
ing to an official memorandum. The war years wit- 
nessed a step-up of production of ferro-manganese 
in India to am extent of nearly 20,000 tons a year. 
But conditions, it is stated, permit the possibility «f 
producing ten times this quantity, in which case ferro¬ 
manganese may be exported instead of the raw material. 
Further, the export of manganese ore is in the hands 
of traders who have no concern for the need to con- 
serve the country’s mineral assets. A similar story 
could be repeated in the case of India’s ilmenite, occur¬ 
ring largely ini Travancore (annual production in 1938 
being estimated at 250,000 tons). It costs only about 
10 shillings a ton, we are told, when sold as ore. but, 
when converted into titanium oxide, it costs about 
£100 a ton! Similarly, in the case of mica, the entire 
output of Indian mines has been exported without 
much processing or manufacturing treatment, which, 
if done, would fetch very much higher prices. Gold, 
saltpetre, chromite, magnesite, moraazite, beryl and 
zircon are other minerals produced in India wholly or 
largely for export. 

Earliest possible steps should, however, be taken 
to ensure that raw materials are utilised within the 
country itself, os far as practicable, by the establish¬ 
ment of manufacturing concerns. The Commerce points 
out that this will mean that there will not be • com¬ 
plete embargo on the export of the minerals but that 
exports will be limited only to those which cannot be 
subjected to processing or manufacturing treatment in 
India. 


Although private enterprise in respect of mineral 
Consideration of foreign trade policy in the development is envisaged, nationabmtom^oBght *0 
national interest with a view to regulate tariffs, sub- remain the ultimate goal to be attained. The free hand 
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given to foreign firms for the exploitation of India’s 
minerals to the detriment of national interest must 
immediately stop. So long as private enterprise is per¬ 
mitted it must foe rigidly controlled in the interest of 
the nation. 

A New Political Statute for Goa 

A message from Nova-Goa states that a new 
political statute will be granted to Goa by the 
Portuguese Government. This announcement has been 
made by the Governor-General of Goa at a special 
meeting of the Governor's Council. This announcement 
is, however, a vague one and does not indicate what 
her future status will be or when it will come into 
force. Goa is at present administered under the 
Portuguese Colonial Act which treats all Portuguese 
colonies as one unit. The Governor lias a Council to 
assist which .serves a purely advisory body em¬ 
powered only to discpsB proposals put before it by 
the Governor. The Council consists of 12 members, 
eight of whom are nominated and four elected. 

A Government spokesman told the Associated 
Press oj India that the Government had decided 
nothing about the Statute. A Committee of five mem- 
ben of the Council had been formed to draft the 
Statute after consulting the wishes of the people. The 
Committee was free to take the help of outside non¬ 
official elements in the drafting of the Statute and 
could submit any constitution it thought fit for the 
consideration of the Minister for Colonies in Portugal. 

Nationalist circles are inclined to view the 
announcement as mere propaganda. These circles point 
out that the complaint of Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
at UN.O. that the Portuguese were giving a bad deni 
to Goans was partly responsible for keeping out 
Portugal from the UN.O. membership, and state that 
Portugal, now eager to secure entrance into the UN.O., 
is trying to show to the world that the Portuguese 
Government is being fair to Goa. 

A prominent Goan leader said that the conception 
of Latin imperialism which forms the basis of Portu¬ 
guese rule, does not permit of decentralisation of 
power. Neither was it likely, he stated, that the people 
would be associated with the administration of Goa 
under the present political regime in Portugal. 

He added : “The highest compliment the Portu¬ 
guese believe they can pay to Goans is to consider 
them as Portuguese and give them the same rights as 
enjoyed by the Portuguese at home. But these rights 
could not possibly satisfy nationalist Goans drawing 
inspiration from their brethren in British India.” 

A strict news censorship works in Goa today. No 
local paper can come out unless the Government 
Censors have gbne carefully through it. Morning 
papen here generally get their editions ready by 
■bout 11 p.m. to be sent to the Censors’ Office for 
passing. In very rare instances, news coming in after 
11 pm. finds space in the morning editions. 

This leader also pointed out that political auto¬ 
nomy could not be granted without financial autonomy 
ami Goa would not stand on its own legs without the 
help of British India. Nationalist circles in Goa are not 
satisfied with the proposal to raise Goa to a province 
of Portugal. Nothing short of a Portuguese withdrawal 
frogi all their po s s ess ions leaving them free to merge 
forte the appropriate Indian province wifi satisfy 
itifati^Topinfaxi in the country. 


Egypt and Sudqn 

The nine-month old Anglo-Egyptian negotiations 
are in reality a diplomatic and constitutional battle 
for the possession of the Nile. The ba^je for the Nile 
is the battle for a dominant position in the Middle 
East. While the two countries continue to haggle for 
position, the differences of the Big Three are being 
crystallised in this area. The clash has continued 
throughout 1946. The stakes are high. For the U.S.A., 
there is oil, more than it has ever dreamt of, for 
Britain, it is a matter of life and death. Time and 
again the talks have broken down not on whether 
Egypt is to be fully sovereign, that has already been 
decided ; nor on whether British troops are to quit in 
full, that is a foregone conclusion, but on the Sudan, 
that artificially created country through which the 
Nile winds more than half its course. Whoever con¬ 
trols the Nile controls Egypt, one of the world’s 
biggest cotton-growing areas, and the Suez Canal. 

The Sudan is a condominium, carved out of the 
desert by the efforts of Lord Kitchener and ruled over 
jointly by Egypt and Britain. That is only technically 
correct, for, the latter wields the dominant influence 
over this country while the former is only in nominal 
charge. The territory is just over a million square miles 
in area with a population of five and a half million. 

The Egyptian case for the inclusion of Sudan with 
Egypt is as follows: The condominium has not 
worked satisfactorily. The Sudan is really a British 
colony used and exploited as such. It lies on the main 
air route between England and South Africa. It is 
likely to be an extremely valuable base for future 
military operations, in view of the changing Imperial 
strategy of the British Empire. As such, it constitutes 
not only a threat to Egyptian sovereignty but its close 
proximity is likely to involve Egypt, in all the inter¬ 
national complications to which Britain may be subject 
for years to come. In reply to the separatist argument 
that the Sudanese who are of Negro origin are of a 
totally different stock from the Egyptians who are a 
mixture of many Southern Mediterranean races includ¬ 
ing the Syrians and the Moors, the Egyptians claim 
that these two races could live under one suzerainty 
were it not for British interest and British propaganda 
which seek to turn the Sudanese against the Egyptians. 
They want complete control over the entire length of 
the Nile because them is always the danger that if its 
source and the first length falls under hostile and alien 
hands, the flow of Egypt’s life-blood may be choked 
thus killing the entire nation. < 

The British case follows the traditional pattern. 
On March 26, 1946, Mr. Bevin, speaking in the House 
of Commons, said : 

His Majesty’s Government look forward to the 
day when the Sudanese would be able finally to 
decide their political future for themselves, but 
would not influence their eventual decision in any 
way, having no object in the Sudan other than the 
true welfare of the Sudanese, a principle likewise 
proclaimed by the Egyptian Government in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. The welfare of the 
Sudanese cannot be secured unless a stable and 
disinterested Government is maintained in the 
Sudan. . 1 

In all this wrangle, the question most frequently 
asked is, what about the Sudanese ? How do they feel 
about their future ? So far there are no signs that 
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Sudan has a public opinion of its own. There is Sir 
Suleman El Mahdi, a British pupplft, who in the lost 
few months has been trying to rouse the Sudanese 
against, union with Egypt. There is the British Gover¬ 
nor-General, wRbse work under cover for his own 
country has precipitated the demand for his recall by 
his other master, Egypt. The Sudanese arc being 
sedulously tutored about self-determination and are 
being helped in every possible way to evolve a 
demand for their own separate State. A Jinnah in EJ 
Mahdi has already been found to play this British 
game. 

The implications of this struggle are not fully 
understood by the outside world. Egypt aims at the 
hegemony of the Middle East bloc. In this ambition, 
it is assisted by the Arab League and thwarted by the 
oil-producing interests of Anglo-America. Without the 
Sudan, the background of the Nile, Egypt cannot 
become a sovereign power. In its present subservient 
state, it cannot exercise any influence in the sphere 
where it seeks to predominate. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, once undisputed Mistress of the Middle 
East, is fighting a desperate roar-guard action against 
the rising nationalism of the Arabs, the inflexible 
determination of Zionism in Palestine, against encroach¬ 
ment of commercial interests from the United States 
and the insidious propaganda war of the Soviet Union. 
Embattled and besieged on all sides, it is attempting 
to hang on to what it has, pending a general improve¬ 
ment of the situation. 

The clash between these interests in a small but 
highly inflammable segment of the world is directly 
responsible for the deterioration of the international 
situation in 1946. Seen against this background, the 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations achieve an added stature. 

It is difficult to foretell what will be the outcome 
of the Sudan dispute. In Egypt, the King and his 
Chief Minister are waging a triangular contest against 
the Wafd and the Egyptian people. The former are for 
soft pedalling the issue for the time being, the latter, 
particular!/ the Wafd, demand that Sudan be ceded 
to the ('Jgyptian Crown as part of the final treaty 
between Egypt and Great Britain. A small but 
clamorous section is for referring the dispute to UNO. 

At this distance it is not possible to give any 
possible solutions. Since the Nile is the chief bone of 
contention, it would seem that the internationalisation 
of all such waterways would remove a great barrier to 
world peace. / 

Splitting South India into Linguistic 
Groups 

The Andhras have been agitating for a separate 
province for a long time and the Congress has approved 
it in principle. In an article to the Bharat Jyoti, Mr. 
S. G. Das presents a case for splitting up the Madras 
province as it is constituted today into four provinces 
in order to ensure homogeniety and prosperity for the 
units. The present administrative provinces of India 
have been evolved as accidents of history. They have 
little cultural, linguistic or geographical homogeneity. 
This phenomenon is very prominent in the Madras 
presidency. 

The people of Madras ere mostly of Dravidian 
stock. The languages used by the province—Tamil, 
Tchigu, Malayalam and Cannrese—are all of the 
Dravidian group. Except for this common Dravidian 


background, however, the four linguistic groups, and 
more markedly the Tamils and Andhras, have aealoualy 
preserved their individuality, with the result that in 
spite of having been under the same provincial ad¬ 
ministration for well-nigh three generations, there has 
been no healthy fusion of the three groups in British- 
administered Madras. 

The existence of these linguistic groups has already 
been recognised by the Indian National Congress in 
its own constitution, wherein the Presidency is divided 
into the four unilingua] units of Taknilnad, Andhra, 
Kerala and Kamatak, the last named also including, 
the Hubli and Dharwar districts of Bombay province. 

Tamilnad comprises of 11 Tamil-speaking districts 
—Madras, Chingleput, South Areot, North Arcot, Tan- 
joro, Triehinopoly, Ramnad, Madura, Tirunelveli, 
Salem and Coimbatore. These districts have a pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu population, the whole comprising 
of 20-4 million people. The Tamils, whose civilisation 
was at its height in Roman times, have their own 
literaiy, cultural and linguistic heritage, handed down 
from the distant past, and enriched by the golden era 
of the Cholas. thp Pandyas and the Pallwas. These 
dynasties have left imperishable monuments in the 
various fields of fine arts, and Tamilnad can rightly be 
called a land of trtmples, those glorious architectural 
achievements of these great Kings. 

The Tamil language, is perhaps the only one of 
the Dravidian group which has not been influenced by 
Sanskrit, the mother of all Aryan languages. It haB a 
great literary heritage, some of the living works dating 
back to the second millennium B.C. This distinct in¬ 
dividuality of the language has proved a deterrent to 
the people learning the North Indian tongues of the 
Sanskrit group, and the reciprocal inability of the 
North Indian to pick up Tamil, or for that matter, 
any of the Dravidian languages and has created a 
barrier of mutual ignorance between Madras and other 
parts of India. This barrier was shattered to come 
extent by the advent of World War II. 

The land throughout Tamilnad is fertile and the 
people are agriculturists. As a result, industrialisation 
has not made much progress. 

The Andhradesa comprises the five coastal 
districts of the Northern Sircars—Visagapattam, Goda¬ 
vari, Kistna, Guntur, Nellore and the four dry districts 
of Anantapur, Bellary, Cuddappah and K&rnool. Andhra¬ 
desa has a population of 26*3 million which is also 
predominantly Hindu. 

Telugu, the language of this area, belongs to the 
Dravidian group, but nontraiy to Tamil it has been 
greatly influenced by Sanskrit; it even has an alphabet 
which is phonetically akin to the mother language. 

The Northern Sircars arc very fertile, but the 
four ceded districts suffer endemic famine. Unless an 
irrigations! project is carried out for these areas, they 
will remain irksome burdens on their eastern 
neighbours, should a separate Andhra province be 
formed. 

The Kaaarese-epeaking people of Madras are nine 
million in number and they have been grouped into 
one administrative unit—the Mysore State. This 
homogeneity has given a great impetus to these people 
and therefore Mysore finds itself in the enviable 
position of being far ahead of many British Indian 
provinces in many respects., ' , ■ . 

Kern 1 *, the Malayalara-epeaking part of fhe 
presidency, comprises the States of ftwvpaojm iferir 
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Cochin and the British-administered districts of North 
and South Malabar. This territory is isolated front 
Tamiihad by the Western Ghauts and access is only 
possible thfbugh the Palghat Gap. Out of nine million 
. Malay&lee-speaking people, seven million live in the 
States of Travancore and Cochin. 

No Government can administer a territory as large 
as Madras Presidency, with all its divergent groups, 
peoples and languages, efficiently. The present adminis¬ 
tration has a harmony, merely of negation. In the dark 
days of the Justice Party Rule, the unity was preserved 
by calling the anti-Brahmin Front. The whole of South 
India is very backward economically and industrially 
and as such, any ameliorative step which may tend tu 
benefit one or other of the parts of the Presidency will 
be immediately suspect. The cultural ami linguistic 
differences of these parts tend to augment mutual 
suspicions as there is absolutely no free flow of thought 
from one parff to another. 

As a solution, it Whs, tlicrcfore, been suggested to 
split Madras, including the State*, into linguistic units 
along the lines indicated above. The provinces will be 
assured the maximum possible autonomy. This will 
harness the energy of all the people in each unit 
towards the development of their own areas, the 
cumulative effect of which will mean improvement for 
the total area. 

Church and State in the U. S. S. R. 

On January 23. 1918, the Soviet Government, issued 
a decree on the “separation of the Church from the 
State and the School from the Church." This decree 
meant that all religious denominations in the Soviet 
Union enjoyed equal lights but existed ns private 
communities receiving neither material nor political 
support from the State. Thus this decree of the Soviet 
Union ensured freedom of conscience to the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. and abolished the system of a State 
Ohureh, tinder which the Orthodox Church received 
State support while all other religious cults wore either 
barely tolerated. Soviet citizens now have the right to 
exgrcisc any form of religious worship, or if tie y choose, 
not to profess any religion. Arlirle 13 of the Soviet 
Constitution of 1918 provided : 

To ensure for workers’ genuine liberty of 
conscience, the Ohuich is separated from the State 
and the School from the Church ; and freedom of 
religious and anti-religious propaganda is assured to 
every citisen. 

In Article 124 of the Constitution of 1936, this free¬ 
dom of conscience clause remains virtually the same, 
vis; 

In order*to ensure to citizens’ freedom of 
conscience, the Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
from the State, and the School from the Church. 
Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognised for all citizens. 

. G. Karpov, Chairman of the Council of Affairs of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, says that no distinction 
of believers and non-believers is made in any of the 
Soviet institutions or enterprises. State or collective 
farms, or In the armed forces. No worker or employee, 
Oft '^Siring bp new employment, need give any infor- 
’-.mtjftidn about bis or her religious beliefs. Publishers 
■ berth religious and anti-religious literature, the 

pajifri.'’being provided for either nuroose bv the 


Government. In our country, under a constitution 
made in Britain, information about one’s profession of 
a particular faith, together, preferably, with a state¬ 
ment about his position on the social ladder must first 
of all be provided in support of his claim either for a 
public office or for a trade license. Success is assured 
if one can prove one's adherence to a particular 
favoured faith or his social backwardness. 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 has granted the 
vote to the clergy and has recognised their right to 
be elected on an equal basis with all other citizens. 
Tliis is guaranteed to them under Article 125. Soviet 
law excludes any restrictions, either direct or indirect 
on citizens’ right to practise their religions, and pro¬ 
hibits auy insult to the 'religious feeling of believers. 
The Soviet Constitution has eliminated all national 
or religious strife amongst the numerous peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. The British-made Indian constitution has 
only aggravated them in India. 

Indian Unity 

In an article to the Indian Social Reformer, a 
historical background for Indian unity has been pro¬ 
vided by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, one of the moat 
eminent scholars in Indian histoiy. He says: 

if I were required to name the period when Indian 
civilisation attained its apogee, I would point to the 
five or six centuries that followed the establishment 
of the Gupta empire, with a considerable extension of 
the period bv some centuries for South India. For 
you will see in that age the most advanced races of 
men lived not in Europe or America but in Asia; and 
among ihe Asiatic nations we in India held the fore¬ 
most place in all the arts of civilised life. 

India then meant not only the extensive penin¬ 
sula now so called, but its vast hinterland in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, happily styled Serindia today, as also the 
sister peninsula of Indo-Cliina and the neighbouring 
archipelago; in fact India extended wherever her 
ancient classical language was studied, her gods wor¬ 
shipped, and her ceremonies followed, her way of life, 
her arts, and her literature accepted. Then was the 
Indian ocean properly so catted, for India's ships and- 
India's mariners roamed at large over all the ports 
and emporia from Africa lo China. And the Chinese 
who then shared with Indianis the front rank in the 
civilized world turned to India with admiration, and 
followed her steps diligently in ail the higher reaches 
of religion and philosophy; scores of their pious pil¬ 
grims and eager scholars braved the unknown dangers 
of deserts, mountains, and seas in 1 order to worship at 
the shrines of the holy land of India and drink deep 
j ,pr fountains of learning. And they often took 
L-ack with them not only sacred relics and scriptural 
texts, Put preachers and pandits who could expound 
the law of Dharma in far-off lands and translate its 
texts into the language of the country. 

. This intercourse between India and China, main¬ 
tained for many generations although with occasional 
breaks, holds an important place in the intellectual 
commerce of humanity. Obscure pandits and sramanaa 
helped to bring together whatever were best and the 
most universal in the two great civilisations. They 
overcame the barriers of geography, race and language 
and united the two great peoples in an intimate com¬ 
munion of thought and soul. After a short break, this 
oonummion is again going to be established. The ester 
bbahment of Ihe Cbeena Bhawan at ftewtfailrn*^ j^g 

the ifonntaiinn of TV» T» rv n— j .. 1 , , . . — 



• visiting professor at the Peking University is only 
One step forward in the way of gathering the lost 
threads once spin. 

Prof. Saetri has shewn how from time immemorial 
the idea of Indian unity bad been cherished in legend 
and song and how it continued throughout the entire 
Hindu period of. Indian history. He has, however, 
taken pains to shew that the essence of India’s com¬ 
mon nationhood was cultural and not political. Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s researches on foreign elements in Indian 
society has proved how foreigners came here on poli¬ 
tical adventure but were gradually absorbed in the 
TnHiiin society and in time came to form an integral 
part of tiie Indian nation. 

The empire of the ancestors of Sri Rama, the 
Qtshvakua of Ayodliya, is said to have extended over 
the whole world, by which was meant the world of 
Jambudvipa, India as it was then known. According 
to one account, Prithu Vainya was the first monarch o! 
the world, and the earth came to be called Prithvi 
after him. Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and Sakun- 
tala, was among the first emperors of all India, and 
after him the land bore the name of Bharatavarsha. 
The Aitareya Brahmana contains a list of the anointed 
emperors of all India in early times of whom history, 
as known to us, has little to tell. The clearest and 
the most decisive statement on the unity of India oc¬ 
curs in the Arthasastra, the first great treatise on Indian 
polity from the pen of the thinker and statesman who 
wub, at least in pan, the architect of the political unity 
of India as it was realised in the Mauryon empire. 
Kautilya laid it down distinctly that the land which 
extends north to south from the Himalayas to the sea. 
and measures a thousand yojanas across, is the field 
of the Chakravartin (Chakravarti-kshetram). Kautilya's 
ideal was fully realised under Asoka whose empire was 
even vaster and greater than that which Britain is 
relinquishing in India today. But politics was by no 
means the main pre-occupation of our ancestors as it 
is with us and with other nations today and even in 
the long periods when India comprised a number of 
states, the conception of her unity vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world did not flag or falter for a single moment. 

Indian unity. the«essence of her nationality, was 
cultural, sot political. The utility of India is to be 
found in the ample range of her holy places of pil¬ 
grimage, in the names of the rivers and mountains of 
the country which are as music to the ear of an Indian, 
in the firm hold on the popular mind of her noble 
epics and ballads whose characters and situations are 
lovingly localised in every part of India, and even in 
Indo-China. It found its expression not in parliament 
or empire, but in the comprehensive social ideal of 
Dharma to which all her children naturally conformed 
without exception. Asoka’s noble utterances in his 
edicts furnish the most outstanding evidence that this 
was no pious sentiment or remote ideal, but the lamp 
of daily life for officials as for citizens. 

From the earliest times the history of India has 
been a more or less continuous story of accommodation 
and adjustment between different culture groups. The 
; group which spoke the language which developed into 
/!', classical Sanskrit in later times, the ‘Indo-Aryans’ as 
they have been called, exhibited qualities of leadership 
which secured foe them the first place in society wher¬ 
ever they went; and so in course of time the whole of 
India was ‘Aryanised* and the Tndo-Aryan’ himself 
became much more Indian in his outlook. The re¬ 
sulting Indian culture was a blend in which Aryan and 
pro-Aryan elements were mixed in different proportions 
endwith varying results In the various pasta iff the 


crangcjr. It was a gram task* that of oivffhdng tag* 
sections of the human race, undertaken and executed 
with gnat skill, patience and humanity. And Wijngk 
waa continued outside India also, Mcfftenjaffna' n»d 
Harappa, indeed, render it probable that pacts iff 
India at least knew a higher material culture than 
that at the command of the Aryans whea they appeared 
in India; but of the actual conditions that prevailed 
in these parts when the Aryans came we have as yet 
no definite knowledge, and the general picture of tire 
iAryanization of India still remains in its outlines whet 
it was before the discovery of the Indus valley culture. 
However that may be, the most significant factor in 
the whole situation is the understanding shewn and 
the experience gained in accommodating many local 
differences in one general scheme and evolving a com¬ 
plex culture-system which was remarkable alike for 
the unity of the general framework accepted all over 
and for the flexibility which found room for innumer¬ 
able variations. This characteristic, Indian culture has 
retained through the ages, particularly in its social and 
religious organisation. The Persians and Greeks, 
Sakas and Huns were all accepted as they came in, 
and more or less rapidly Indianised and absorbed into 
the social structure. 

The advent of Islam threatened to break up the 
unity of India for a time as it threatens to do again, 
in our own day. Muslim rulers like Alauddin Khalji, 
Mahammad Tughlak and Aurangzeb tried to bring 
Indian unity by establishing their sway over the whole 
country but the attempts being unnatural, they were 
only short-lived. These attempts being based on force 
and designed to achieve only political unity were not 
a natural process and failed. They provoked very 
strong reactions and the Mahrattas, Rajputs and Sikhs 
took up the challenge. Akbar had tried to promote 
national solidarity by cultural eclecticism, political 
policy and administrative unity, but the gross arti¬ 
ficiality of his D,inH-Ilahi frustrated all his sincere 
efforts. The greatest obstacle of the Muslim fillers in 
their way of achieving Indian unity was that they 
always thought in terms of religious conversion. They 
never concealed their hatred for Hindu religion and 
Hindu civilisation and tried to replace Hinduism by 
Islam. This idea still persists in the minds of the 
Muslim League leaders and is really the root cause 
that stands in the way of the achievement of a real 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The same mentality is seen today 
in Noakhali. Wie attach the greatest importance to the 
fact that Gandhiji has been obliged to suspend singing 
Ramnam in the public because the Muslims have de¬ 
monstrated their displeasure for it. The Hindus in. their 
own majority peas have never said that the Mueszials 
azan hurts their religious feeling. The fundamental basis 
of Indian unity and nationhood is religious toleration. 
This intolerance and hatred for other religions may be 
held as the basic cause that has struck at the root Of 
Indian unity. Hie British Imperialists were quick to 
seise upon this fact. Separate electorates were their 
creation. 


Hie Frontispiece 

Ramkiri is one of the thirty-six Ragvtis. Its jem 
described in the Hindu musical treatises Is as itilleeiiv*-. 
Wearing bine garments and adorning her bo^ i*Kh .giflefe. 
lag ornaments, fahr-eem p le^io n od. se»«*4#c?d'''.-ll<pWL ' 
stands gracefully before bar lent. •, * 



INDUSTRIAL PROTECTION IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 

By A. 8. GILL, j&a. 


The World War II has changed the entire complexion 
of India’s industrial problems. The popular allegation 
against the Government’s fiscal policy in the pre-war 
period was that it was halting, limited and sporadic ; 
and that industrial development was slow and res¬ 
tricted. This policy of ‘discriminate protection’ in the 
pro-war period was followed during the war by one 
that was indiscriminate end haphazard. The industrial 
development was rapid, but lacked solid foundation and 
had in it the seeds of decay. Now that the war is over 
and the conditions are reverting to the normal, the 
rising Indian industries are faced with a grave prospect 
of foreign competition and the need of reorientation 
of India’s fisdhl policy is imperative. 

The main problem today is not to aooelerate the 
pace of industrial progress but to conserve the gains 
made during the war. Unless strong and timely protec¬ 
tive measures are taken wc shall find these war-gains 
slipping through our fingers. At this stage India cannot 
afford to miss the bus. 

Partial Mobilisation 

Under the war stimulus many Indian industries 
made some progress both in the pace and range of 
production. But they are yet far from having reached 
a stage where they could dispense with protection 
altogether and hold their own in the world market. 
Mobilisation of the Indian resources has not been total, 
but only partial. This war was a great opportunity to 
build a stable and diversified industrial edifice. But the 
Government, constituted os it was, failed miserably to 
avail itself of the chance of a generation. National 
resources were mobilised only to the extent that, was 
necessitated by the war needs. A truly national govern¬ 
ment could have done much more in this direction. A 
comparison with the American conditions will show if. 

All wartime industrial progress in India pales into 
insignificance before the figures of industrial expansion 
in U.S.A. Whereas industrial progress in India’ has 
been mainly confined to two or three industries, m 
U.S.A. it has been all-round, not even excluding the 
consumers’ goods industries. And whilst the largest 
expansion in India has been in Iron and Steel, and 
Sugar Industries of the order of 100 and about 80 
' cent respectively, the corresponding figures in 
.A. are in the neighbourhood of 500 and 400. 

Australia m another example. In 1932, she did not 
produce a single ounce of steel. And according to Sir 
Bertram Stevens, Minister of Supply of Australia, in 
1911 she produced 1-5 million tons of steel—more than 
India’s production per year ; and her aircraft factories 
were producing the most up-to-date fighter and bomber 
planes at the rate of 1000 a year. ' 

Foreign Competition 

So on the one hapd these is the ill-developed posi¬ 
tion of the Indian industries and on the other the grave 
prospect of the resurgence of foreign competition 
thnekens their very existence. Some of our industries 
wOljbe just wiped but as soon as the channel* of inter- 
:^^bhal''t^uic are opened and foreign imports come 


It would be complacent and unrealistic to imagine 
that foreign competition will take some time to appear 
after the war. Britain’s position depends on her exports. 
She must increase her exports to about 75 per cent of 
1938 figures if she is to regain her pre-war prosperity. 
She will definitely give priority to her export industries 
and not get herself involved completely with the pro¬ 
blems of internal reconstruction. One of the effects that 
the Anglo-American Loan Agreement will have on 
India is that within the next year Indian market will 
be flooded with the British made consumers’ goods. 
The “switch off” from war production to peace produc¬ 
tion will be immediate. U.S.A., too, will undergo a 
speedy change of adaptation to peace time production. 

From the foregoing lines it should be clear that 
Indian industries need an ample measure of protection 
to enable them to keep their head above water when 
the blizzard of foreign competition appears. 

Nature of Industrial Problems 

Certain types of consumers’ goods industries like 
cloth and sugar do not require immediate assistance 
duo to their strong demand in the continental and 
other war-stricken countries. Foreign competition iu 
these industries will definitely take some time -to rise 
to the pre-war pitch. Some other industries like cement 
and other building materials do not need immediate 
State help. The developed position of the industry and 
pent-up demand of the country for these materials can 
be safely relied upon. But then there are some war-bom 
industries that have sprung up under the cover provided 
by the war and are yet in their infant state, e.'g., gloss, 
aluminium, heavy chemicals and medical drugs. The 
fear of resurgence of foreign competition in thieae 
industries is the greatest and they need immediate 
attention. 

Moreover, in the case of those industries that have 
developed during the war, the plants of production are 
old, inefficient and out-of-date. They are overworked 
and at places even improvised. The cost of production 
is necessarily high. Their immediate renovation is the 
need of the hour. These are the war-worn industries 
and must be restored to health. 

Such being the state of Indian industries, as soon 
as they are ixposed to the full blast of foreign com¬ 
petition they will find themselves in the doldrums. 

One of the most important groups that have 
suffered painful neglect at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment has been that of the capital goods industries both 
light and heavy, and which will be the cornerstone of 
any wide and stable industrial structure. Heavy chemical 
industries, as the important basic industries, stand as a 
class by themselves claiming the immediate attention 
of the Government. 

Such then is the nature of industrial problems in 
the post-war period. This is, however, just a sketchy 
analysis. What must precede the formulation of & 
suitable tariff policy is a comprehensive survey of the 
industrial situation. Such an examination will give us 
» clearer perception of the industrial problems of the 
country than any guess-work which will be just an 
exercise in vague speculation. 
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The Interim National Government should imme¬ 
diately proceed with the appointment of an Industrial 
Commission, with comprehensive terms of reference, to 
study tlie entire industrial set-up of the country. Unlike 
the Industrial Commission (1916) it should not be de¬ 
barred from considering the question of tariff policy. 
The findings of such a Commission will greatly assist 
in the formation of a correct tariff policy in the post¬ 
war period. 

The study of the question of industrial protection 
in the post-war period can be divided into two parts : 
(i) Transition period, («) the long run. 

The period of transition is very important eo far 
as any weak or half-hearted policy in this period may 
prove fatal to the entire industrial progress achieved 
during the war. This transition period will also coincide 
with the period of preparation for the post-war econo¬ 
mic reconstruction ; so the danger of no definite and 
vigorous policy being pursued in this period is great. 
In that case this bubble of wartime prosperity will burst 
leaving India once again far behind on the road of 
industrial progress. Up to the last, weapons from the 
economic armoury must be brought forward to combat 
the adverse influences. Merc makeshift arrangements 
will not do. 

At the same time the tariff policy pursued in this 
period must be in accordance with the industrial 
future envisaged for the country and such as can be 
easily dove-tailed with the final scheme of things 
adumbrated when post-war economic reconstruction 
comes under way. 

During the last budget session of the Central 
Assembly, the wartime tariff arrangements were given 
a further lease of one year. It will expire in April, 1947. 
Iu the meanwhile an “emergency legislation" to levy 
import duties should be passed to enable the govern¬ 
ment to act promptly to protect the Indian industries 
from the blissard of foreign competition, whenever 
and in whatever form it appears. 

In the long run, however, in the words of J. M. 
Keynes, all is "doomed to oblivion and death.” Tariff 
policy will naturally be based upon the findings of the 
Industrial Commission and the plans of post-war 
economic reconstruction. About a few broad principles, 
however, we can be certain. All the defects that were 
discovered in the working of the policy of discriminate 
protection must be removed. 

The conditions of the triple formula were found 
unduly stringent in practice. While addressing a meet¬ 
ing of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in 1940. Sir 
Rumaswami Mudaliar promised to get this triple 
conditions formula revised. The present National 
Government should substantiate this promise with in¬ 
creased rapidity. The terms of the formula should be 
relaxed so as to embrace a wider sphere. 

The Tariff Board, henceforth, should not bo a 
merely ad hoc body, but a permanent one with a 
permanent secretariat. This will ensure continuity ol 
policy and consistency of decisions, Tiie functions of 
the Tariff Board should not be limited to only a few 
solitary surveys in this or that industry and recom¬ 
mending measures of protection. They should be deve¬ 
loped so as to include in addition to its ordinary func¬ 
tions others like keeping a record of the positions of 
the various industries, recommending commercial 
treaties and bilateral trade agreements, studying tariff 
systems of other countries, keeping a watch, over the 
combination of the manufacturers detrimental . to 


the domestic consumer, examining the cases of dump¬ 
ing of foreign goods in the Indian market, and study¬ 
ing conditions as regards prices and imports, etc. 

Also, it should be made obligatory on the govern¬ 
ment to announce its decision on the Board’s recom¬ 
mendations within a limited period and a convention 
Should be established that the Government will gene¬ 
rally implement, the Boards recommendations. 

Methods of industrial protection have hitherto 
been mostly confined to levying of import duties only*. 
In future other neo-protectionist devices like bilateral 
trade apt-cements, import quotas and subsidised dump¬ 
ing should also be resorted to. The tariff policy evolved 
in the post-war period should not be only protective 
but also developmental and substantive in effect. 

Constitution and the functions of the Tariff Board 
should be clearly laid down on the statute. Most of the 
defects of the triple formula will, however, auto¬ 
matically remedy themselves with the change in the 
spirit with which the new government will approach 
the subject. * 

In their announcement of their industrial poling 
in April 1945, the Government of India did recognize 
the urgency of providing protection to industries. In 
any planned development tariff protection is one of the 
essential if not the sole instrument of policy. Conse¬ 
quently a Tariff Board was appointed to recommend 
protective measures for- some of the war-born indus¬ 
tries like heavy chemicals and medical drugs. Before 
the close of the last budget session, the Commerce 
Member secured the sanction of the Assembly to issue 
orders promptly on the recommendations of the Board. 
The first batch of recommendations was sent to the 
Government, as early as May last. Another group of 
industries has since then bemn investigated into and 
recommendations madp. But the Government have not 
so far movpd in this direction. The new government 
should act promptly and save the Indian industries 
from utter extinction. 

The present situation, however, demands the co- 
opening of the wider problem of industrial protection 
in general. The appointment of an Industrial Commis¬ 
sion is a step that the new government should take 
immediately. 

Political Uncertainty 

One important factor lends an element of un¬ 
certainty and gloom to the future prospect, of our 
industries. Political factors have always a considerable 
bearing on economic questions. It is on India’s future 
political status that the tackling of certain vexed pro¬ 
blems like ‘Imperial Preference’ rests. The dominant 
note of Indian political world at present, is one of 
uncertainty and suspense. It is doubtful if we can have 
a planned industrial development and evolve e. sound 
fiscal policy with the present political a rill constitutional 
uncertainty. Much depends on the doings of the 
architects of India’s political destiny. 

India and I. T. O. 

Last, but not the least, a word about autonomy ip 
fiscal matters. In the offing we have an International 
Trade Conference before which suggestions and pro¬ 
posals will be brought forward for removing tirade 
barriers and toning down tariffs.- One wonders if ft. 
will be feasible for India to stick pat for highprotec- 
tion in a world clamouring for less restricted trade B$t 
it would be possible for India’e retprassntaMvspr tp w»» 
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vjnce other countries represented in the Conference 
that there is no basic conflict between economic deve¬ 
lopment of India and tbe requirements of a smoothly 
functioning international economic order. Should the 
decisions arrived at the International Trade Organisa- 

<0 


tion run counter to the aims of our fiscal policy, India 
should not hesitate to sever all relations with the 
organisation and adopt an independent fiscal policy. 
She should not sacrifice her economic goal in the name 
of international economic co-operation and liberalism. 


TWO SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT 

By Pbof. BRAJA BUNDAR RAY, mji. 


In the history of the world two systems of thought 
seem to have influenced men’s beliefs and activities. 
Before the time of Abraham, tbe people of Assyria and 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece and Rome were all believers 
in many god# and goddesses and they worshipped them 
by making offerings «f food, animals and human 
sacrifices. The Greeks also were not free from the 
superstition of human sacrifice, as Iphygenia, the 
daughter of king Agamemnon, was offered as a sacrifice 
at Airlis, where the Greek ships were assembled before 
they started against Troy. Abraham himself also was 
about to offer his own son, Isaac, as a sacrifice or 
Korbani at the command of God. From the time of 
Moses, however, about 1600 B.C., the Jewish people 
became absolutely monotheistic, and though they 
offered burnt offerings, these offerings were bulls, rams, 
etc. But the various races inhabiting Judea, Palestine, 
and other parts of Asia Minor worshipped Baal, Moloefi 
and several other gods to whom human sacrifices were 
made. Hebrew people, may be supposed to have 
attained an ethical development under the influence of 
Mosaic Laws far beyond the reach of these polytheistic 
people of south-west Asia. 

Among the Greeks, the Egyptians and the Babylon, 
ians, no doubt, the people of the cultured classes were 
in possession of monotheistic ideas and ideals of moral 
elevation. But. the Greek gods os well as these Asiatic 
gods were not perfectly moral beings, and the masses 
were at a*lower level of theism and ethics. They have 
to acknowledge their debts to Moses and the other 
Hebrew prophets for the correct ideas about God and 
their dealings and behaviour with each other. Hebrew 
theism and Hebrew ethics formed the basis, through 
Christianity, of the higher European religion and 
morality after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The decline of the Hellenic and Roman civilisations 
of ancient time was the result of the loss of faith of 
the two ancient races in their gods and in their ethical 
systems. Neither their religion, nor their morals could 
resist the downward stream of their political decline 
since tbe 3rd century B.C. and the 5th century A.D., 
respectively* They had no clear idea about future 
file <» of sins and expiation. Christianity supplied both 
these wants and strengthened the degenerating humanity 
ia South-eastern Europe. I cannot at all appreciate 
-Matthew Arnold’s condemnation of Hebraism and his 
belauding of Hellenism and talking of culture os a 
thing apwrt from pure religious belief and higher ethical 
ideals. Plato and Aristotle may have been great 

. * The Hindus, however, never yielded to the 
sim^ or .«p<rif«ol superiority of the conquerors 


philosophers, but what was tbe condition of the masses? 
Even in the time of the best Stoics at Rome, the 
masses were sunk in immorality and vices. It was 
Christian teachings that gradually purified the social 
atmosphere and strengthened the people. A nation of 
believers in God uad future life they became and many 
there were who could sacrifice their own lives for rise 
good of others, e.g., the Christian martyrs ; Rome, the 
seat of Christian Popes, became the centre of all higher 
ideals in religion and conduct. The authority of the 
Popes was acceptable in Europe as a matter of course. 
The claim of the Hebrew system of thought is undeni¬ 
able in the making of medieval as well as modern 
Europe. Medieval Europe was also more unified and 
more peaceful than the warring nations of the modern 
times in Europe. The spirit unites, but the body 
separates. 

But it has a great defect and this defect is troubling 
the world since the settlement of the Jews in the Land 
of Promise under the guidance of Moses, Joshua and 
other leaders. They were intolerant of the gods of the 
other races and they- claimed u superiority over others 
as '‘the chosen race of <wen." But the Greeks or Romans 
were not fanatics of this type, though they a’so were 
arrogant and looked down on others. This arrogant 
attitude of mind characterises the disciples of Christ 
even today, and the Greeks as well as the Romans had 
their own racial arrogance that has been augmented and 
deepened being combined with Christian arrogance 
now-a-days. The Jews were not, we have seen, at all 
tolerant towards tire gods and religions of other peoples, 
though these races were nothing behind them in powers 
or in arts of life. Polytheists have everywhere been' 
free from fanaticism. The Jewish conception of God 
being anthropomorphic, i.e., they looked upon their 
God Jehovah as an all-powerful human being, n King 
over the universe, and as such jealous of a rival, they 
developed a fanatical attitude of mind and felt no 
hesitation in destroying others. They believed their 
Jehovah to be a transcendent personality freed fionv 
the limitations of other gods and as such must com¬ 
mand the allegiance of all mankind. Some of the later 
writers of the psalms and other books seem to have 
attained a liberal attitude and called Jehovah the lord 
of all. equally anxious for all men. They saw, no doubt, 
the immanence of God's power in the forces of nature 
and recognised His mercy and benediction in the 
history of other races as in their own ; yet they did 
qot see the lila or immanence of God in every human 
life and in every soul of man. They were devoted to 
their leaders and intermediaries, such as, Moses or the 
prophets, but, did not realise God in their own souls 
and activities, just as the Aryan people did. The Greeks 
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and the Romans, themselves Aryans, had better 
philosophical grasp of God's immanence and had cor¬ 
rector ideas of the ethical freedom of men. The Stoics 
taught a morality which is considered by some critics 
as superior to the spirit of reward and punishment in 
the future life by which Jesus tried to enthuse his 
followers, in the “Sermon on the Mount." The Semitic 
people do not deem to have enjoyed intellectual freedom 
like the Greeks or the Romans. The Semites were ruled 
by Prophets, Judges and Kings and had very little 
idea of republican freedom. The divine right of Kings 
as well as the divine right of the Popes and Bishops 
are merely the medieval versions of the Jewish atti¬ 
tude to their kings and prophets as infallible and 
unopposable people. On account of their loyalty to 
leaders and self-surrender in ethieal and spiritual 
matters, they were intellectually also less free than 
other races. Those Jewish philosophers and scientists 
who have shed glory on their race have been influenced 
by the intellectual awakening of modem Europe, vis., 
the Renaissance movement of the sixteenth oentury. It 
was the influence of the Greek culture mainly that 
stirred the spirit of free thinking among Europeans in 
the sixteenth century. This intellectual freedom ha® 
made Europe great. The Jews being in possession of a 
correct theism and ethics, attain a greatness in the 
atmosphere of political freedom in Europe, and out¬ 
grow the old inherited fanatical attitude. Thus we have 
got Spinoza, Einstein and other great thinkers. Yet 
we must say that Jehads and Crusades are the effects 
of Jewish hostility to other religions. 

Both Mam and Christianity have been characterised 
by a dogmatism and intolerance like that of the Jews 
and Jewish theology. Both these religions are reformed 
versions of the Jewish theism, demanding absolute 
surrender to the prophets and intermediaries and 
persecute people who assert freedom. Islam crushed the 
Mutazils and Sufis as these sects believed in imma¬ 
nence of God in every human soul and did not 
absolutely surrender to the first founders. They practi¬ 
cally denied an intermediary. 

The Aryan system of thought since the earliest 
time has been tolerant of the freedom of the individual 
Sadhak and devotee. It is not so thoroughly anthro- 
morphic and a believer in the personification of God. 
It believes in an impersonal spirit at times. In its 
moral code “Shall" has no place as in the Mosaic Ten 
Commandments. In the moral code of the Hindus 
perfect freedom is given, using Bidhiling, which gives 
freedom to the individual to do something or not. 
Neither does the Hindu system of thought insist on 
the duality of matter and spirit and thus attains a unity 
among things, spiritualising everything that is. It is, 
therefore, tolerant of all existences through which God 
may manifest Himself. It does not claim to be mono¬ 
polist of all truths, and so it is anxious to learo new 
troths from whatever quarter it may come. It is tolerant 
and catholic and Bees the same truth underlying all 
particulars, 

The Hindu is never enthusiastic about preaching 
his theism or imposing it on others, as he believes tbai 
all men, if anxious about truth, will be shewn the way 
by God himself. Hindu intellectualists are never cock¬ 
sure about thingB unseen, as they are in a Way- 
iatuitionists and want to realise truth in their personal 
experience. They, therefore, undertake long penances, 
pilgrimages, perform very many kinds of rites and 
ceremonies and try to realise truth by their own efforts 


and endeavours, Urey take the help of intermediaries 
and Gurus, if they think it to be helpful, but they do 
riot insist on it. They personify God, no doubt, but 
that also in very many ways. • 

By applying his reasoning to the personification, a 
Hindu is hot afraid to go to the extreme limit and sink 
his own personality in the divine personality of God. 
From the remotest past efforts have been made here 
to grasp the nature of the individual soul • as related 
to the soul of the universe. Even now thousands of 
men are diving into the sea of this enquiry to fish for 
themselves. What is the soul and what is not soul, is a 
great problem for the Hindu devotee. Superficial read- 
era of the Hindu theiatio literature and superficial 
observers coming from foreign lands can know nothing 
of these deep-divers. In India, therefore, there have 
been innumerable soriptures, teachers, incarnations, and 
dispensations. All religious adepts are welcome here. 
All preachers are given a hearing ; all prophets are 
honoured and appreciated. The 4 Vedantic system of 
thought is the widest and deepest. It encourages all to 
proceed on their own way according to certain 
discipline for self-purification and attaches importance 
to desirelessness and detachment from the world. It 
considers this life as short and transitory and attaches 
the greatest importance to the unknown future. It. is 
more other-worldly than this-worldly. Hence, the 
Hindus arp not successful in the struggle for existence. 

Another important point is that the Aryans have 
been theists but not insistently monotheistic, as they 
are believers in immanence or Bibhuti and hence not 
necessarily monolatrous, but .polytheistic, and like to 
worship God in the truths or manifestations of Nature. 
The formula to “worship God in truth and spirit," 
they explain as finding and seeing God's Lila iu the 
Rita or truth of the creation and also in the soul of the 
devotee. Nay. all Aryan peoples have been idolatrous, 
though the idolatry of the Greeks. Romans, Babylon¬ 
ians, etc., and that of the Hindus aro not the same 
thing. The Greeks and other raoes believed in different 
Gods as different and even jealous personalities ; some 
of them being worse in morals than men. But, Hindu 
Gods are mostly allegorical and are explained as the 
different aspects of the Reality. 1 

They are merely symbols of the Infinite Truth, 
just as the universe is regarded as a sytobol of the 
universal spirit. Carlyle represents the universe as the 
garment of God and as a disguise biding the Reality. 
We have to rend this veil to visualise Him. 

There is a harmonisation between the Aryan theism 
and the highest philosophy as well as latest discoveries 
of science. Sankara fearlessly of all contradictions and 
demurers says that God manifests himself through 
every soul. Ram Mohun Roy also saya: 

“He, who manifests himself in your sotil, i.e. t as 
your Ego, pervades the universe.” 1 

The late Dr. J. Jeans, who is a believer among the 
greatest scientist*, says: “Matter is tending to the mind,” 
and again in his Mysterious Universe, says : “The 
Universe begins to look like a great thought than like 
a great machine. Mind no longer appears as an acci¬ 
dental intruder into the realm of matter; we ought 
rather to hail it as the creator and governor of the 
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realm of matter—not of course our individual minds, 
but the mind in which the atoms out of which our 
individual minds have grown exist as thoughts.” Our 
Riahis said*: “Everything existing is Brahman/’* and 
/'Only one is the truth and there is no second.’ 14 

Hence the difference between the Semitic thought 
system and the Aryan ultimately is this : The Aryan 
system attaches importance to immanence and the 
Semitic to transcendence. The Aryan system is tolerant 
and not dogmatic, rational and not fanatical. The 
Semitic system is intolerant and believes in an anthro¬ 
pomorphic God, as it cannot eliminate the difference 
between .matter and spirit, and evil and good. It does 
not see the unity underlying differences and fails to 
synthetise that is necessary for peace. 

lastly, we may name the two systems as Semitic 
and Aryan. The former is prophetic, authoritarian, 
-obligatory and fanatical. It is Bhaktibadi. The latter 
is characterised by individual freedom, self-reliance, 
'Originality and rationality. It is Jnanbadi. In the 

v. qcfcnflsft 


Mosaic commandments, the former finds expression, 
and the latter predominates in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and m the Upanishad as well as the Gita. The 
imperative auxiliary “Shall” is used in the command¬ 
ments. Henoe free-will finds very little recognition in 
the moral code of the Semites. It must be remembered 
that the Arabs are a branch of the Semitic race. In the 
Aryan codes of ethics free-will has been substituted in 
the place of destiny and as such it, is rational, utilitarian, 
tolerant and catholic. The Bidhiling Bibhakti, as noted 
above, is largely used in Hindu ethical codes, and the 
moral freedom of iraan is in it an essential point. It is 
not dogmatic ; neither is intolerant. The systems will 
be found to have been supplementary to each other 
and yet some people are more intolerant, while others 
are more tolerant, and more in favour of individual 
freedom. Man’s progress at certain stages requires 
commandments and imperative discipline, but his final 
development is entirely dependent on self-reliance and 
freedom. Man’s higher progress must be the outcome 
of his rationality. His genius cannot attain its perfec¬ 
tion except in the atmosphere of freedom and rational¬ 
ity. Man’s imagination must riot be shackled by dogmas 
and articles of faith. 
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Thb Statement of His Majesty's Government of 
-December 6, 1946, giving their interpretation of the 
much debated “grouping clause” of the White Paper of 
May 16 last has created a stir not only in the pro¬ 
vinces affected by it but throughout the country and 
•even abroad, inasmuch as it has created now problems 
and raised new issues, as has been rightly pointed out 
by Pandit Nehru and others, instead of solving a pro¬ 
blem as it was ostensibly meant to do. The Statement 
has to b§ read along with the speeches of Mr. Attlee, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Pethick Lawrence in 
•course of the debate in Parliament on the Statement. 
I propose to examine, some of the implications of the 
Statement and its probable repercussion on the course 
of Indian polities. 

It is necessary to begin by giving in brief outline 
the main features of the White Paper of May 16, 1946. 
The. feature which is of the fust and foremost impor¬ 
tance is this that the document i$ based on a recog¬ 
nition of India’s right to freedom. Although the British 
'Cabinet would like India to remain within the British 
Commonwealth of nations, yet India is given perfect 
freedom in the matter. The second important feature 
of the paper is the . unequivocal rejection of the Muslim 
League proposal of partition of India in any shape or 
form and the acceptance of the principle of the innate 
Unity of India. At the same time the authors of the 
4omuneut take note of “the genuine and acute anxiety 
.$v*the’ Muslims lest they should find themselves sub- 
jjeeted to a ttetpotual Hindu majority rule/’.The ptaa 
«f the baiwtitutional structure Which they envisage m 


the White Paper is based' on an attempted compromise 
between these two opposing elements. They did not 
accept the Congress scheme for the solution of this 
difficult problem under which the Provinces were to be 
accorded full autonomy, the Centre was to have powers 
in a minimum number of subjects for the whole of the 
Union but the provinces at their option could concede 
to the Centre authority in some matters originally 
allocated to themselves. 

Thirdly, as regards States it was provided that in 
the new set-up, parumountcy could neither be retained 
by the Crown nor transferred to the new Government 
of an independent India. With the transfer of power all 
authority would vest in the Princes, and the adjust¬ 
ment with the new Government would be effected by 
negotiation and agreement. 

Fourthly, the main outlines of the constitutional 
structure, to be set up, as settled by the Cabinet 
Mission on the basis of the largest measure of agree¬ 
ment among the different parlies and by way of com- 
protmise are set forth in Paragraph 15 of the document. 
It is made clear that the Constituent Assembly is to 
fill in the details themselves within the framework of 
these basic principles which must be accepted by all 
parties entering the Constituent Assembly as the 
nucleus and ‘an essential part’ of the constitution to be 
framed by them. A heterogeneous body of men with 
opposing viewpoints cannot be brought together in 
pursuit of a common venture without some working 
basis of agreement. According to the Mission, this is 
supplied by them in these principles, as the parties 
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fchemselvcB failed to arrive at suoh a common basis 
through the negotiations conducted under their aegis. 
This was necessitated just to bring them together and 
to give them a start, after which they would have to 
settle their differences by conference and compromise 
and eventually to write a constitution by joint 
endeavour. Their freedom in the matter of writing the 
constitution would be restricted by the understanding 
that they all accept these principles, but even this is 
no real restriction inasmuch as even these may be 
modified by agreement among themselves. In that sense 
the Assembly is an ‘autonomous,’ 'self-governing' and 
even ‘sovereign’ body. This is clear from the language 
of Paragraph IS of the document which runs as fol¬ 
lows : 

“It is not. our object to lay out the details of 
constitution on the above lines, but to set in motion 
the machinery whereby a constitution can be s.’ttled 
by Indians for Indians. (Italics ours). 

“It has been necessary, however, for us to make 
this recommendation as to tshe broad basis of the 
future constitution because it became clear, to us in 
the course of our negotiations that not until that 
had been done was there any hope of getting the two 
major communities to join in the setting up of the 
constitution-making machinery.’’ 

The provisions set forth in Paragraph 15, therefore, 
constitute the most vital part of the document as they 
set the contours of the constitution to be drafted by 
the Assembly. These provisions are : 

(1) There should be a Uniou of India embracing 
both British India and the States, which should deal 
with the following subjects : Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications, and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects. This provision is based on a recognition ol 
the essential unity of India «nd a concession to the 
nationalist demand. 

(2) The Union is to haw an Executive and a 
Legislature constituted from both British Indian and 
States representatives. Any question raising a major 
communal issue in the Legislature should require for 
its decision a majority of the representatives present 
and voting of each of the two major communities as 
well as a majority of all the members present and 
voting. The creation of a weak Centre with extremely 
limited powers as well as the safeguard provided 
against major communal issues being decided by a 
simple majority vote is a concession to the League to 
disarm their fear of the Hindu majority at the Centre. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and 
all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. This 
is also a concession to the Muslim League. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union. 

These two provisions purport to place the Provinces 
and the States in the same position in relation to the 
Union—the latter having enumerated powers and the 
residuary powers vesting in the units i.e., the Provinces 
and States, with this difference that the States freed 
from the shackles of the Paramount power and endowed 
with plenary powers are to cede to the Union volun¬ 
tarily the powers allocated to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
Executives and Legislatures and each. Group could 
determine the provincial subjects to be taken in com- 
moa. T^» iB a very important provision of which we 
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have to say something later. Here we should only point 
out that this together with the Provision No, 3 and 
also the next one firmly entrenches the principle of 
full provincial autonomy as a corner-stone of the 
constitution to be made. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the 
Groups should contain a provision whereby any pro¬ 
vince could, by a majority vote ol its Legislative 
Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of ten years and at 
ten-yearly intervals thereafter. 

This last provision is designed as much to ensure 
provincial autonomy consisting in their freedom to 
review their position afresh at the interval of every 
ten years in the light of the working of the consti¬ 
tutional plan during the period) as to keep the door 
open for such provinces as reluctantly entered the 
Union to exercise their right to secede after this period 
if even at the end of this period they are giot persuaded 
lo stay in—a right on which th^ Muslim League were 
eo very insistent. The Congress, on the other hand, 
held, in the light of the experiece iu U.S.A., that 
secessionists would be won over to the cause of the 
Union if they worked together for a time in the Union 
in a spirit of co-operation and comradeship and at the 
same time they would not forcibly keep in the Union 
any parts which would still continue to be unwilling 
partners. This provision is intended to meet both these 
points of view. 

The document ilren sets forth the procedure for 
the composition of and modus operandi of the consti¬ 
tution-making body. The authors of the document 
admit that the best method of composition of the 
constituent assembly would be to constitute on the 
basis of universal adult franchise, but as that would 
involve quite unacceptable delay they adopt the next 
■best and more practical method, viz., to elect it through 
the newly elected provincial legislative assemblies as 
electoral colleges. Seats have been assigned to the 
provinces on the basis of and in proportion to popu¬ 
lation roughly in the ratio of one seat to a million. 
The quota of seats of each province again^ has been 
distributed among three communities—General, Muslim 
and Sikhs—in proportion to their respective population 
strength in the province, the representatives of each 
community being elected separately by the representa¬ 
tives of that community in the provincial assembly, 
Tims the obnoxious principle of separate electorates 
has been sought to be kept alive in the constituent 
assembly also and the canker of communalism with all 
its dangerous consequences has been sought to be 
injected in the new constitution at its very inception 
in spite of the bitter experience of its working far the 
last half century. We regard this as the'most obnoxious 
and mischievous feature of the whole plan as also the 
other provision to split up the country for the purpose 
of constitution-making for the provinces artificial^ 
into Sections on the bass of Hindu majority and 
Muslim majority with a view to perpetuating com¬ 
munal ism in Indian politics and to stem the tide of 
nationalism. This is again an attempt to appease tie: 
Muslim League at any coat and tie members of the* 
Mission make no secret of their intention in the mat- 1 
ter. Sir Stafford Cripps in a statement, dated Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1946, made in course of the India, debate Ja- 
Parliament offers a philosophical - justification of tbo\ 
arrangement by putting forward tie so-called . 
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theory” which is another name lor the imperialistic 
policy of 'counterpoise’ consistently followed through¬ 
out the^period of British rule in India. He observed : 

“Thgre wore two principles, both democratically 
sound, but which wens very hard to match together 
in a single process. 

“The first was the right of the majority to 
determine its own future without any veto or 
prohibition from any minority. The second was the 
right of minorities to enjoy freedom and a full voice 
in the determination of their own future without 
suppression by the majority." 

The creation of the Sections is nothing but. an 
attempt nt striking a balance between those two 
principles. The country has been in effect, though not 
Jn theory, divided into three distinct communal cones, 
one with a preponderant. Hindu majority and two areas 
with a Moslem majority though not so overwhelming, 
the idea beinjf to set off Hindu domination in the one 
by Muslim domination’in the other two and to use the 
mutual jealousy and distrust., for the perpetuation of 
the hold of a third party. The problem would not, have 
been acute if the two Moslem majority sections were 
composed of regions, all with a clear Moslem majority; 
but, as it is. the Section B, the largest province, 
m*. the Punjab has only a slight Moslem majority in 
the total, having certain districts with a dear non- 
Mjishm majority and inhabited by a compact, virile, 
politically self-conscious community, viz., the Sikhs, t.o 0 
proud of their political past to merge their existence 
in a poitical unit in which they would have no voice, 
wlule m the Section C, the Province of Assam as a 
whole has a preponderating non-Muslim majority and 


: having a clear non-Muslim majority in all districts 
except one and the Province of Bengal though she has 
a slight Muslim majority as a whole has a number of 
districts including Calcutta with clear non-Muslim 
majorities. The creation of these two pi mince* into a 
Muslim zone with a view to satisfying the Muslim 
League demand for Pakistan cannot but introduce new 
complications as is already evident. The attempt at 
solving one problem has started new problems without 
also solving it, as intended. 

The procedure to be followed at different stages in 
the process of constitution-making for the Provinces 
and States and Gumps of Provinces, if decided upon, 
and the Union, is then set forth in detail. Special provi- 
sicm is made for the protection of the interests of the 
minorities through an Advisory Committee representa¬ 
tive of such interests. 

The next section of tine State paper is devoted to 
the interim arrangements. It recommends the imme¬ 
diate setting up of an Interim Government having the 
support of tiie major political parties as much to facili¬ 
tate and speed up smoothly the process of constitution- 
nmking as to cope with the danger of imminent famine 
and the minifold problems of post-war reconstruction 
ami development facing the country, which can best be 
tackled by a Government enjoying popular support. 
Such a Government was assured of the fullest measure 
of support by the British Government in the perfor¬ 
mance of its functions and in effecting a rapid and 
smooth transition. When the process of constitution- 
making is completed, transfer of power bv the British 
Goiernmont. will have t 0 be effected by a Treaty with 
Jh* Constituent Assembly. 

q.__ (To be continued) 


We have listened to an important, in teres tine and 

h?i^^ r !| le i n ^ Ve re ? ort by Executive Secretary, It in 
inspired by a. noble, and if I may say so, a prophetic 
vis!on of one world united not merely politically^^ and 

believe^th f “ mUld flpirif " W(J India 

believe that if peace is to be achieved, it should be 

S negahveJy by imposition of disc- 

° r „ he ^ 0f but by the 

fostering of goodwill and understanding among the 
peoples of the world. The political organs of the UNO 
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bHf* We . ^rc wBigned the positive function of 
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«jy^ll a world team a world mind, or a world 
ST; ^oh alone can be the basis of « world autho¬ 
rity, or a world government. 

UNO— Hope or World 

* 1 ? P K> * r ® 88 of the war we called upon 
Y* lay down their liree in order that 

^^ inheritance of civlltoatio n may be preseWe? St 

HadkaJcrithnan’t address at the 
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Peace Through Science, Education, Culture 

By SIR SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


a Commonwealth of free nations he built. Millions 
died and more millions boro suffering of an inconceiv¬ 
able character that humanity may live in peace. They 
have bequeathed to us a legacy, and we are the trustees 
lor them. How are we carrying on the trust ? The 
world is scared, terribly scared. We sire afraid of our¬ 
selves, we are afraid of the atom bomb, we are afraid 

W l C i n0W wllaf " When wp lool£ «t the way in 
which the embittered politicians talk to each other, talk 
at each other, we sometimes feel that we are in 1939 
sad not 1946. The play goes on, only the actors change. 

The one ray of light in all this darkness, the one 
feature of hope m this world of gloom is the UNO, 
the great idea bom of this blood-stained earth. We 
must acre to it that the new-born baby is not strangled 
by the cynicism of politicians. We regret to find that 
our organization is not yet universal in its present 
membership. I listened with pleasure to the statement 
made by the Secretary that as soon as the Peaoe 
treaties are concluded, the defeated nations will be 
welcomed into the UNESCO. The Secretary referred 
to the conflicting ideologies between East and West, 
between Communism and individualism which are 
competing f or the mastery of the world today. I do 
not know whether the conflict is really an irreconcilable 
conflict of rival faiths. The two oountries mentioned 
by ninoi, the United States and Soviet Russia, are both 



signatories to the Charter of the United Nations: The 
Charter lays down that all the signatories believe in 
the fundamental tights of human beings, in the 
' equality of race and nations, large and small. Only 
both the United States and Soviet Russia have 
to travel a long distance before they can approxi¬ 
mate to the ideals which they have supported. 
Fundamental rights of human beings include equality 
of educational, economic and political oppor¬ 
tunities. These great privileges which till now were 
limited to certain classes require to be extended to the 
whole community. Such a democratic extension will 
mean regulation by State and economic planning. 
Again, racial dogmas were beaten on the battlefield, 
but they ore still undefeated in our hearts. If we turn 
to Soviet Russia, she has worked for economic justioo 
and racial equality in a very effective manner. All that 
is necessary to bring the two groups nearer each other 
is a more loyal discharge of the obligations and ideas 
which the UNO Charter imposes on the signatory 
nations. The Western democracies will have to work 
for economic justice and abolition of race inequalities, 
and Soviet Russia will have to place greater emphasis 
on the dignity and freedom of the human spirit than 
she has been accustomed to do. Economic justice 
makes freedom possible, but does not create freedom. 
I do hope that the conflict will be resolved and the 
nations will get nearer - each other. 

Rehabilitation of Man 

The UNESCO stands not merely for a new set of 
adjustments but for a new way of life, a new outlook, 
a new philosophy which will inspire humanity. We in 
our country believe that such a philosophy must be 
devoted to spiritual values. The example of Axis powers 
is a warning to us. Germany and Japan were great in 
intellectual achievements, scientific development, indue, 
trial efficiency and military strength, but they failed 
in the last war. They failed because they were lacking 
in wisdom and understanding. 

On the last day of Augast 1946, when the prisoners 
of Nuremberg were called upon to state any pleas 
before judgment was pronounced, one of them Franck 
said : 

"Adolf Hitler, the chief accused, is not here to 
give the German people his final summing up. It 
is not technical shortages or hitches that lost us the 
war. God pronounced his judgment on Hitler and 
on ub who, our hearts away from God, served 
Hitler” 

When a nation ostentatiously turns away from 
God and concentrates on worldly success and prosperity 
it meets with its doom. What, is essential today is not 
so much the rehabilitation of schools and libraries, or 
shops and factories as the rehabilitation of man, we 
must re-create man if we are to re-create a new world 
community. Now-a-days we find many who do not 
believe in God, who do not believe in metaphysics, 
but if anyone should say to us we are untruthful or 
unloving we will feel offended. Truth and love are the 
teachings of every religion. Truth arias us to respect, 
the individual who is the bearer and - .carrier of values, 
and love asks us to respect humanity. The individual 
and humanity are the two poles of the world an&t'other 
groupings are only intermediate stages. 

The present perilous condition of the world is due 
to its positivist attitude of life, to its aversion of 
metaphysics, to its flight from spiritual values, ’ To 
improve the world we have to return to an idealist 
view:, to philosophic thought, to spiritual values. 


UNESCO and the East 

■ We have listened to the budget figures, H the 
programme is accepted we may: nave to spend about 
7| million, dollars. Compared with the magnitude of 
the work Ibis sum is not excessive : at spy rate not 
for the wealthy countries, but for poor natrons as our¬ 
selves we wish to make sure that the different pro¬ 
posals ore all essentia] for the work of the UNESCO. 
We shall be glad to participate in the great work and 
pay our share if we are satisfied that it will further 
the work of the nations. 

I (must Bay that we should not repeat the mistake 
of assuming that the world consists only of Western 
Europe and North America. In making appointments 
to the Secretariat staff we should realise that there are 
large parts of the world with immense manpower, and 
abundant natural resources. India and China, for 
example : they have their great traditions also, and 
these countries must be encouraged to take a larger 
part in tire authorities of the organizations of UNESCO 
than has been done hitherto. Salaries to the staff must 
be based on the needs and should not encourage 
careerists to take to them. Loyalty to the ideals of 
the UNESCO, personal fitness, technical efficiency and 
geographical distribution must be taken into account. 

Regarding the relief and rehabilitation programme, 

I hope areas devastated by allied bombing, areas in the 
East which have been affected by the war will also be 
kept in view. 

The Secretary in his report referred to countries 
which are educationally backward on account of the 
accidents of history. Our country is one such. In India 
16 per cent of men and 4 per cent of women are 
literate. We are, therefore, immensely interested in 
tine anti-illiteracy campaign of the UNESCO. Again, 
even in normal conditions, millions of Indians live at 
starvation level, and many more have perhaps enough 
to eat, but not enough to keep away disease. We shall, 
therefore, welcome the establishment of an international 
institute for nutrition in India. 

Need fob New Values 

My greatest concern, however, is that we, the 
intellectuals, should not betray our vocation. We must 
have not only humility but abo integrity.. We have 
been responsible for giving a false twist to young 
minds, for poisoning the very springs of krowledge. We 
take hold of docile, impressionable youth and twist it 
out of shape and make people innocent of any warlike 
intentions into men prepared for dealing death and 
destruction. We blast the charities of the human heart, 
and strip the spirit of its ardour. The great intellectual, 
the typical intellectual for the Western .*worid is 
Socrates. He controlled hie life by the principle of 
self-determination. When he came to a clash with the 
society of which he was a member, he, to use the word 
of our great Leader, "civilly disobeyed” the mandate 
of the State. How many of us are prepared to* resist 
the encroachment of tire State on our intellectual 
integrity ? How many of , us are prepared to incur 
political martyrdom and refuse to cany out the behests 
Of tire State when they are inimical to our inward 
integrity ?. 

We are a priesthood Of the spirit. No false word 
should esaape our wrong thought should ehfcMf 

the mind. I am cooosrued .that jre in this body should 
stand above polities and tor universal values. A German 
thinker said; ’■ 'l,' ,*n '•(/' 

\ ■ “Not round the inventor*- of new • noises,. #8*.'- 
round tire inventors of .new. values • doestfc* ’ 

revolve. Inaudibly it TCMbMfe.* . . 




Black ami White by S. Dhanapal 

SOUTH-INDIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

By AN ARTIST 


Wtm the down of political independence confronting 
India, if history imams anything, i t should be accom- 


ll K ilX ' on t,ie ) mri of the people of this 
eountiy for self-expression m every possible form. It 



December 'Morning 

By K. C, S, Poaiofcer 
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may well mean that we have before tie a renaissance Mr, D. P. Roy ChowdWy, Vice-Preaitletit of the 
in the sphere of Art." Thus observed His Excellency Society, welcoming His Excellency, explained the 
Sir Archibald Nye, Governor of Madras, declaring open circumstances under which the Society came into exis- 
the first Annual Exhibition of the South Indian Society tence, and the inspiration it owed to its founder 
of Painters at the Madras Museum. President, Col. D. M. Reid. Dr.- Aiyappan, Joint Swre- 



Man and Woman 
By S. K. Mukherjee 


tary, proposed a vote of thanks. 

Well over three hundred exhibits are displayed, of 
which Roy Chowdhury’s paintings and sculptures form 
an important section. Artists and .connoisseurs of our 
country are familiar with the works of Roy Chowdhury. 
His versatility and mastery over different mediums and 
almost uncanny draftsmanship are too well-known to 
be mentioned again. 

The average standard of the Western water-colour 
section is leally high, with a tendency on the part of 
the artists to paint landscapes. The paintings by K. C. 
S. Panicker in this section are outstanding, He is a 
gifted composer and his handling of water-colour is 
very pure and satisfying. Green Pond by-Ahis artist is a 
small landscape which has been*delicat«ly bandied and 
is remarkable for its fine finish. 

The Pool by A. Ramanuja Ran is a good example 
of broad treatment and pleasing tonal quality. 

Old Pump-shed by Rumale is a fine piece of water, 
colour, very novel in execution. 

Winding Road by Gopal Ghosh, in spite of its 
broad and powerful brush-strokes, appears to be more 
an experiment than a serious work by an experienced 
artist. 1 (j 

Portrait Sketch by Betty Hcslerlow is surprisiugly 
powerful and unusual for one who is still only a student 
in an art-school. 

Ruins by S. Dhanapal shows free yet definite and 
purposeful handling of the brush. 

In the Oriental section, the works of Sushil Ku'mar 
Mukherjee stand out. His filling-up of space is well 
thought out and colour scheme is delightful. S. K. 
Mukherjee’« Oriental art has a marked individuality, 
which brings relief to an otherwise common and much 
repeated auction. Scandalmongers by this artist has a 
novel theme, over and above its high pictorial qualities. 

Holi Festival by J. Sultan is a pleasing composition 
with delicate lines and well-balanced spaces. 

Root Journey by K. Srinivasan is another picture 
which deserves sjjeeial mention. It has been worked 
out in a subdued tonal key which adds charm to it. 

The standard oil-oolour section is very poor and so 
also the commercial section. Otherwise the general 
standard of the exhibition is very high and leaves no 
room for criticism. 







HAWAII MAY BECOME 49TH U. S. STATE 


The Territory of Hawaii, in the North Pacific Ocean 
some 1,500 miles west of North America, with a popu¬ 
lation of some 500,000, provides an outstanding example 
of economic and cultural development of the kind that 


territory. As a territory, Hawaii is represented in the 
Milled States Congress by a delegate. Hawaii has a 
government which functions, with few exceptions, just 
a» does that of any of tire 48 states. The legislative 



A typical rural school, on the Island <>t Mauai, at Keunae. Uawuii 


is possible under the Government of the United States. 
In the relatively'brief 47-year period since the islands 
were annexed to the United Stales at the request of 
their own people they have come to the point where 
♦hey are ready for statehood. 

Affirming the, readiness of Hawaii to become, one of 
the sisterhood of states that go to make up Urn United 
States, the people of Hawaii voted two-to-one in 1940 
to ask Congress for admission to the Union. Moreover, 
in recognition of this vote, the Department of Interior 
which, through its Division of Terrilorics and Island 
Possessions, has genpral supervision over territories of 
the United States, is advocating that Hawaii be given 
the status of a state. President Truman urged state¬ 
hood in a message to Congress, January 21, 1946, and 
bills are now pending in Congress which would grant 
the island territory this status. 

Admission to statehood, when granted, will moan 
certain advantages for the territory which arc not now 
available. When Hawaii becomes a state—like Cali¬ 
fornia or Virginia—there can be no discrimination 
against its exports as compared with those from the 
states of the mainland. It will be represented in Con¬ 
gress by Senators and Representatives, who will have 
the same voice in the affairs of the United States as 
tfie Representatives from mainland states. 

In polities, the people of Hawaii are well advanced, 
having he4 long experience in the exercise of free 
speech, free assembly and a free press os provided in 
the United States Constitution for all of its dtiaens. 
Hawaiian* elect theirown local officials by secret ballot, 
just m do the citisens of tire various states. The Gover- 
*° r ° { however, is appointed by the President 

of united States, but he must be a resident of the 



The famous Aloha Tower, Honolulu, Hawaii 



to those of the states. It consists of 15 senators and 30 












The world-famous Waikiki Beach, showing the Royal Hawaiian Hold 
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representatives all elected by the people themselves, trade school, a school for the deaf and blind, a school 
nmng the »me kind of secret balloting as that employed f or the feeble-minded, and the University of Hawaii, 
by the states. ^ The University was founded in 1909, and just prior 

Many fchools now flourish throughout the islands, to the war had a staff of 123. Student enrollment for 
where elementary education is free just as it is on the credit during tl»e 1944-46 school year was 3,600. 
mainland. The language taught in the public schools is Hawuii and the mainland traditionally maintain 
English, but Japanese, Chinese, and Korean private close economic ties. The territory has imported from 
schools are maintained and in these children of those the mainland most of its consumer goods and exported 



On a Hawaiian sugar plantation a caterpillar hauling two sleds in 
this cane-harvesting operation 



Young pineapple plants being transplanted on one of the largest 
pineapple plantations of the Island of Hawaii 

ancestries are taught their racial language after attend- to it most of the products of its two major industries, 
ing classes in the public schools. sugar manufacturing and pineapple raising. 

Social connections maintained Ivctween Hawniians 
In 1944, there were in Hawaii 167 elementary and friends and relatives on the mainland also are 
sdtojoto, 30 intermediate, and ,28 high schools, with a close. This is due in part to business interests, and 
enrollment nf 61,280 pupils and a staff of 3,091 partly to Un^ fact that Hawaii is known t,o many 
teachers. Ip addition reere is a normal training school, thousands of mainland residents who go there for 
a reformatory for boys and one for girls, a territorial vacations.— VSIS. 




BRITAIN PLANS HER POST-WAR HOMES 

New Types of Experimental Houses 

By GILBERT McALLISTER, m.a., 

Chairman, London Planning Group * 


Great Britain is getting ready to meet the need for Ministry of Health, and the Ministry of Town end 
millions of new houses which, it is recognised, must be Country Planning, as well as by many firms and indus- 
provided now that the war is over tries otherwise engaged in vital war production. 



The front of one of the experimental housrs 
at Norlholt 


For weeks, (members of local authorities from every 
part of Great Britain, architects, housewives, builders, 
as well as quite n large number of the overseas popula¬ 
tion now resident in London, have been streaming out 
to Norlholt. a London suburb in Middlesex, to inspect 
t,hit teen houses which have been built to demonstrate 
tike results of all this work. 

The first, important, point, about the houses is that 
most of them demonstrate the effect of one of the most 
vital recommendations <madc by a Ministry of Health 
Committee under the ehairmaryhip of Lord Dudley ; 
that new houses in the post-war years should have a 
minimum floor area of 000 square feet. This is an 
advance of 50 square feet on the standard suggested 
bv the Sir John Tudor-Wnlters Committee in 1917. 
Fifty square feel ! Tl is not a great difference arith¬ 
metically, but it makes a vast difference psychologically. 
The 850 square feet house always felt slightly cramped. 
The additional 50 square feet gives « feeling of 
spaciousness, of elbow room, of room to breathe, that 
is quite astonishing. “Space for living,” has been the 
slogan of British housing and planning experts for the 
last, fno years. Space in the home and space about the 
home is the fundamental condition for healthy and 
happy family life. The Nortliolt experimental houses 
show a notable advance towards this ideal. 

The second point is their equipment. The kitchens 
and bathrooms of these houses raise the level of British 
domestic equipment beyond that enjoyed even by the 
middle-income group in Britain before the war. The 
kitchen equipment, pleasantly designed, and constructed 


Between the two ware Britain 
built four million new homes ; 
one out of every three British 
families got a brand-new house to 
live in. That wsb a spectacular 
achievement by any test, but it is 
tire more remarkable when it is 
remembered that every one of 
these houses represented a revo¬ 
lution in living conditions, as 
compared with those that existed 
in 1914. Tire achievement might 
have been greater still had it not 
been for the fact that, in the first, 
few years after the 1914-18 war, 
(many of the plans prepared had 
to be scrapped because of shortage 
of building materials. 

It was not until 1923 that re¬ 
building really got, into its stride. 
After the second European war, 
the Government iR determined 
that there will bo no such time 
lag. Consequently a great deal of 
research work has been done by 
the .Ministry of Works, the 



The front of another of the experimental boost! at NorthoH 
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Witt at aye to- the "flow" of work, includes an electric 
cooker, a refrigerator, a wait copper, & sink with 
instantaneous hot water (usually supplied by a gas 
water-heater). Drying racks are set into the wall above 
the sink. 

The houses were erected primarily to demonstrate 
alternative types of materials, and, although almost 
half of them are of traditional brick construction, all 
of them incorporate as far os possible factory-built or 
pre-fabricated parts. Among others, there are flatted 
houses, with four houses to a block, each having the 
minimum of nine hundred square feet floor space. It is 
impossible as yet to determine the difference in costs 
of construction, but it has been established that to 
build an 850-Bqunrc-foet house with traditional materials 
took 2,100 man-hours, while the building of a 900- 



Tbe porch of one of Northoli experimental 
i houses 

square-feet flat took only 900 man-hours. This is a 
factor which will undoubtedly count heavily in decid¬ 
ing upon the details of Britain’s post-war housing 
programme—-the houses will be needed as quickly us 
they can be erected, and the demands on building 
labour will be enormous. 

All the houses wore designed under the supervision 
of & panel of architects which included Mr. L. II. 
Keay—the Director of Housing for the City of Liver¬ 
pool, who was responsible for some of the largest and 
best housing schemes erected in Britain between the 
wars—Mr. C. H. James, and Mr. Ceeil Howitt. In 
addition; there were built on the same site four houses 
designed by Mr. Frederick Gibberd for the British 
Iren, and Steel Federation. For these houses Mr. Dono¬ 
van ;R. Lee acted as consulting engineer. 

"The houses, built in traditional materials, follow 
a familiar and traditional British pattern. They are in 
;®»ei taste, and of sound construction. They would At 
Saaaonjoysly .into the British landscape and would be 



I 


The kitchen seen from the dining-spacc in 
the dining-kitchen 



The dining-space seen from the kitchen in 
the dining-kitchen 

equally suited to the normal urban pattern or the 
village street. But it is not in any sense a disparage* 
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ment of the traditiohal house to say that the steel- 
framed houses designed by Mr, Gibberd, with an exter¬ 
nal wall of brick to the first floor level, end having 
a steel sheet on fibre-board above, are conspicuous as 
houses which are alive, vital and colourful. Indeed, 
working within the limits of tine standards laid down 
by the Government, Mr. Gibberd has achieved an essay 

-:0 


in house design, both externally and internally, which 
will exercise an influence on low-income housebuilding 
not only in Great Britain but throughout the world for 
many years to come. The people of Britain can look 
forward to acquiring houses that will be spacious and 
convenient, and at the same time aesthetically 
pleasing. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN KUMAON HILLS 

By RAMESH CIIANDRA JOSH1, mji. 


In the north of the United Provinces, at the foot of 
thn Himalayas are the Kumaon Hills where Nature has 
been bounteous and sometimes one feels as though she 
has touched everything with a magic-wand and Jolt 
it transformed in beauty and splendour. One can 
gaze and gaze for hours at the rustling pine trees, the 
gurgling streams, the little chirping birds, the bright- 
coloured snakes and be never satisfied. The charm is 
magical for a receptive mind. 



Annual Fair at Bagc&hwar, Kumaon 

The hills are mostly grey in colour, sometimes 
even black. Behind them are the majestic Himalayas— 
stainless, white. At the top of these hills, generally one 
finds a temple although the habitat may be far away 
from it. There is reason for this. The top of the lull 
has a fascination both for the eye and the mind. It 
commands a 'beautiful sight and is the abode of calm 
and peace. Naturally, such places were chosen for the 
erection of temples. Even the tops of the Himalayas 
have been named after different Goddesses only because 
of their charm. It is significant that Everest which is 
not so grand to look at has not been given any name 
by the Hindus. 

Op these grey and black hills are dotted here and 
there tiny while houses with sloping roofs. They ure 
in groups of ten to twenty and are separated by a dis¬ 
tant* of a few furlongs or a few (miles. These are the 
villages where the simple hill-folks load a simple life. 
Away from the din and humdrum of city life, they 
get here the Miltonic calm. 

Below and abovo these houses are the fields that 
appear like a series of steps from a distanoe. Nature’s 
green carpet is spread over them when the crops are 
standing. Even when there is no crop or When they 
are covered with snow, they have a beauty of their 


own. The earth is hard and the yield from it is very 
little. Only enough is -produced to satisfy the daily 
needs of the people. The hard labour that they have 
to put in in order to eke out a living has made them 
strong and sturdy. In this respdet there is Jittle diffe¬ 
rence here between the two sexes in contrast to condi¬ 
tions prevailing in other parts of India. Men and 
women work together inside the house and also in the 
fields. Hence women in the Kumaon villages have all 
very good physique and hence in many parts of the hills 
women are possessors of exceptional beauty though they 
may have nothing but rags to adorn their body. 

Had they only agriculture to depend upon, their 
life would have been very hard?' indeed. But besides 
this they have some other industries like weaving and 
bee-keeping which supplement their incomes consider¬ 
ably. In recent times the Government has come to 
their help by giving them some assistance in the form 
of proper training and education in the utilisation of 
these resources. However this help lias been only luke¬ 
warm so far. These villagers have ample enthusiasm 
for anything new which they think will bring them 
prosperity. Perhaps it is because of the cool climate and 
pleasant surroundings. That is why they can make a 
great headway, given a little help and push from out- 



A scene in the city market, Kumaon 

side. This is amply borne out by Hie fact that any 
modern idea will not be scorned at by them. They will 
always try to get the bestr out of anything new offered 
to them. In the field of Education it is a matter of 
pride that in every home one will find literate people 
and the more education a man has, the more respect 
does he have from his fellowmen. The poorest mother 
will send her children to school. They have been fouad 
selling even their jewels to deposit the school feds df 
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theferchildrett. THeir enthusiasm for education does 
not «d with the primary education is the village or 
the oollege education in the town. Many, who can 
afford, join,*the universities ard every year a consider* 
able number of students from Kumaon division 
graduate with distinction. If many of them remain 
idle, the fault lies in the system of education imparted 
and not in them. 

Another praiseworthy feature of the life of these 
vil’uges is that the people are immune from so many 
social evils that eat like a cankor into the vitals of 
Society and that an; prevalent in almost all parts of 
India. The dowry system, for example, is absolutely 
non-existent. One may give or exchange whatever gifts 
one pleases, hut there is no compulsion. Moreover, the 
bridegroom's party is never a burden to the bride’s 
family. The marriage party arrives in the evening and 
the next morning it will, without fail, go back. Then 
there is the feeling of comradeship and friendliness. Any 
social gathering will hrfVe in it both the rich and the 
poor. This is partly due to the fart that there is no 
ssemindari Systran in these hills «nd lienee no social 
evil infiltrating into the ranks of the people. 

The climate and natural beauty of Kumaon Hills 
is praised by all who make u lour of the place. Most 
visitors, however, satisfy themselves after n short visit 
to Almora or Naiui Tal. They never go to the villages 
and see the real beauty. Pandit, Nehru who is endowed 
with a poetic mind, makes it a point, to visit every year 
Khali village, fifteen miles from Almora. The pleasant, 
calm atmosphere of tlsse villages has a sober effect, on 
the Imind. The people too are the children of Nature 
with a smile of simplicity and innocence on their fares. 

To kpep themselves lively these villagers have 
their own folk-danrrs and folk-songs. Folk-dance > s 
prevalent in all the cold countries of the world. Perhaps 
the original idea was to keep up warm by jumping and 
going round in circles. This frivolity is indulged in 
during winter when they have little work to do. Some¬ 
times the Lamas come with spices from Tibet and 


camp on the outskirts of the villages. They ate always 
received aa friends. 



A I.ama enjoying his pipe of peace 
The villagers though simple and kind-hearted are 
a brave people. Jim Cobctt m his book Man-eaten; of 
Kumaon Hills tells awe-inspiring tales- about his hunt 
of the fearful tigers of Kumaon Hills. The people 
though knowing that a certain area was the haunt of a 
man-eater would go with a brave heart for their work. 
These man-eaters sometimes take a heavy toll of life. 
Jim Cobctt did a great service by killing many of 
them. But, then, this only brings to light the pitiable 
condition of the people who have no arms to defend 
themselves—even against the beasts ! 


THE ROMANCE OF SINDH’S OLDEST TOWN, SEHWAN 

By D. B. VOHRA 


Sin& 8 occupies a comparatively insignificant position 
in the India nf today, but once upon a time it was the 
hub of a great civilization. This civilization, however, 
passed ipfo oblivion and the history of Sindh during 
the succeeding centuries is one big interrogation imark 
tilt we come to comparatively recent tim<». 

Many pf the tpwns mentioned in the old histories 
©f Sindh are now untraceafole or utterly reduced to 
tains, for example, Alor Brahmanabad and Mansurah. 
; But 'Schwab, though dating fvom very ancient times, 
if. still & flourishing little town. It has somehow 
escaped the fate which seems to have overtaken almost 
j ^ery ^prtal that grew up in the “unhappy yabey of 

'history -of Sehwan has been plausibly traced 
ftea pf Alexander's invasion, Being located 
:■#»;«# entirely surrounded, by the 

MM. cnmntmding • (be 'Laid mat, it* 
o wes recognised from the beginning. 


When Alexander invaded India, Sehwan (then called 
Sindimana) was ruled by a King of the hill tribes 
called Sambos, This Sambos is reported to have sur¬ 
rendered to the conquering armies of Alexander. Alex¬ 
ander is supposed to have built a mighty fort in Sehwan 
and the huge mound of earth with brick-work peeping 
through it here and there, which today overlooks 
Sehwan is believed t o bo a relic of this fort;. But there 
is no historical validity for this belief. The local name 
of the ruin is Kaffir Killa. t.e., the Infields’ Fort, indi¬ 
cating that it dates from the Hindu period and was 
captured by the Muslims. An examination of the brick-' 
work in various strata has revealed that the fort was 
rebuilt at different times, with the lower structure 
intact. Thus the bricks in the lowest strata are of the 
Btyle which dates about 2,000 years back white the 
upper layers have tiles of the type that are still made 
in Sindh. So there is no doubt that the fort dates from 
very ancient time*, though it is not possible to attribute 
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its construction to Alexander with any degree of 
assurance. On account of its position, Sehwan has 
always ranked as an important administrative and 
militaiy centre. The Hindu kings of Sindh who held 
away during the first six centuries of the Christian era 
had their headquarters at Alor but Sehwan was one of 
their five provincial capitals. 



A view of the town of Sehwan from the ruins 
of Kaffir Kills 


It appears that when the Arab General Mohammed 
Kasim landed at Debal in order to punish the Hindu 
government for its alleged ill-treatment of some Iraqi 
merchants. Buddhism was a popular religion in Sindh. 
Kasim took Debal and advancing up the Indus won 
over the Governor of Nerankot (now Hyderabad). H© 
then directed his attention to Sehwan, but though the 
fort was wellnigh impregnable and the son of the 
feigning king Dahar himself was Governor, the Buddhist 
population refused to fight and Sehwan passed into the 
hands of Kasim. 

In ail the subsequent dynastic struggles in Sindh, 
Sehwan continued to figure prominently. It was held 
successively by the Summits, the Sammas, the Arghans 
and the Tarkhans. It is recorded that when Emperor 
Humayun after his defeat at the hands of Slier Shah 
was obliged to flee to 8indh, he attempted to take 
Sehwan from the Arghan Governor then in command 
bnt found the fort too strong for him. 

As the years passed, the political importance * of 
Sehwan diminished and we do not find it mentioned 
very often in the annals of the Moghuls oF of .the 
Kalhoras and Talpura who succeeded. However, What 
Sehwan lost politically it gained in another direction. 

The great saint of Sindh . Sheikh Hunan Merwandi, 
popularly known as Kalandar Lai Shabbas died in 


1385 AJ>. and his remains wens enshrined at Sehwan 
by the Emperor Ferose Tuglak. Since then, Sehwan 
has attracted from ail parts of Sindh of 

pilgrims annually and though many rulers.have since 
come and gone, the flow of pilgrims has continued 
without interruption. The Sindhi has a special weakness 
for saints and will travel many miles and suffer in¬ 
numerable hardships to pay homage to the memory of 
a well-known saint. The importance of Sehwan is, 
therefore, assured oven should its commercial and 
administrative significance disappear. 

The Kalandar had selected Sehwan for his medita¬ 
tions, and died here at the /greet age of 112 years. 
The spot where he was wont to pray lies a mile or so 
outside the town, amidst a shady grove of trees, and is 
deemed a holy place. The tomb of the Kalandar was 
built by Sultau Feroze Tughluq when he visited Sindh 
and heard of the spiritual achievements of Lai Shahbaz. 
The bare tomb was adorned subsequently by other 
rulers. The beautiful facade of multi-coloured glased 
tiles was constructed several centuries later by Ghulam 
Shah Kalhora, the founder of Hyderabad. Mir Karam 
Ali of the Talpur dynasty paid his meed of tribute by 
having the doors and canopy of the shrine overlaid 
with silver plate. 

Suspended from the silver balustrade that encloses 
the trtmb is a big stone weighing over one muund 
which the Kalandar is reputed to have worn as an 
amulet. This stone is especially venerated and the 
superstitious believe that if it is washed with water and 
the washings drunk by a woman undergoing labour, her 
labour pains arc much relieved. 



The Shrine'of Lai Shahbaz, Sehwan showing 
the famous amulet suspended from the diver 
balustrade 


Every year a fair is held gt Sehwan in memory of , 
the Kalandar. Hundreds of thousands of devotees tiqelC; 
to the shrine on this occasion and it is curious that these 
devotees are Hindus as well as Muslims, though thin it 
fey no means the only case of its kind in Sindh; ■ The 
Hindu section of the pilgrims refer to the shrito gi. 
Jtaja. Bhartree-ka-llssidm believe ih*fc..4t‘'*f^t«§fv 

the remain# of the Raja Bbgrtree. It 'is poapbis 
tSte marks the plans where ths Raja, wm «w»s#4 
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many centuries before the tine of Lai Shahbas, but 
there ia little doubt that the shrine itself, as it now 
Stands, is that of Lai Slrahba*. 

The stogy of Raja Bhartree's life makes interesting 
reading. Legend says that he was the very pious ruler 
of Ujjein and loved his wife dearly. One day a great 
ascetic presented him with amor phal or the ambrosial 
fruit ss a reward for years of devotion at the shrine 
of Mahadeo. Bhartree passed the gift on to his beloved 
wife but the Rani was carrying on a secret love affair 
with an elephant-driver and she gave the precious fruit 
to her paramour. The elephant-driver in turn made a 
present of it to a common prostitute and this woman 
whose god was Mammon took it to the King in the 
hope of reaping a rich reward of money. Bitter dis¬ 
illusionment staring him in the face, Bhartree asked 
his wife for the amor phnl. Her reply was evasive and 
Bhartree^a suspicions were confirmed. He confronted 
her with the fruit, and her shame was so great, that 
she committed suicide, Bhartrre then married Rani 
Pingla, but though she loved him devotedly he could 

- :0 


never feel sure of her love for his experience with his 
previous wife had shaken his faith in woman. One day 
he went for a, hunt and his shikari was bitten by ft 
snake. When the shikari's wife learnt of this, she iramo. 
kited hezsclf on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Deeply impressed by this token of love Bhartree spoke 
about it to Runi Pingla. The Rani, however, commented 
that true love would, in such circumstances, not have 
requiied a pyre. Bhartree thought this was mere talk 
and decided to test his wife's love. When he next went 
to hunt he dipped his clothes in the blood of a deer 
he had slain and sent them home through a confidential 
messenger who was to report that he had been killed 
in combat with a tiger. When Rani Pingla got the 
news she prostrated herself before the sun and her 
spirit left her body. Thus did she vindicate the truth 
of what she had said. Overcome with grief and remorse 
Raja Bhartiee abandon! d his kingdom and moved to 
Sehwan where he passed the remainder of his days in 
prayer and meditation. This is the Raja Bhartree to 
whom flic Hindu pilgrims pay their homage. 


PORT-PLANNING IN INDIA 

By Pnor, V. L. S. PRAKASA RAO and Prof. P. C. CHAIvRAVARTI 


PoRT-rLANNiNo his become an important topic of the 
day, after an expiry of about 200 years of exploitation. 
In spite of her favourable geographic position, long 
coast-line, varied potential resources and of secured 
position in world's trade and commerce^ India did not 
possess any ship up to the recent times. A few ports 
were active in India from the beginning of the British 
rule and those were busy to load raw materials from 
home and unload finished goods from foreign countries. 
Chinese Buddhist, texts and the itineraries of travellers, 
bespeak of several ports of India, which estimated not 
only the geographic but also economic condition of the 
country. 

* Ports are the ‘doors of ingress from and egress to’ 
the different parts of the earth. “The basic function of 
-ft port is to facilitate the transfer of freight, and pas¬ 
sengers between the water-carriers and the hinterland.” 
This function is transcendent in character. The inherent 
capacity, the character and quantum of trade, the 
nature of commercial and transport, organisation, the 
amount of tonnage entered and cleared and the size 
of vessels determine the status of any port. Ports may 
again be enunciated as the connecting link between 
water and overland transport.. But ports having facili¬ 
ties for the development, of ship-building industry are 
limited in India. 

Indian Trade and Shipping 

The past glory and the present insignificance of 
Ipdi&a trade and shipping are too well-known. She 
handles only 2 per cent of her foreign trade and 25 
df her coastal trade. Her tonnage is lowest: 

' «‘24per oent of the total world tonnage is owned 

whereas 24 per cent is owned by U. K., -17 
per seat byU,8. A,, 8 per cent by Japan, 6J per cent 
, fuwi so on. Annual shipping earnings on 
teado and'.passenger services 57, 


croi'e.s of rupees out. of which, the share of Indian 
companies dues not exceed 7 vrores.* The history of 
Indian trade ami Indian shipping is not. diffeient from 
that of the Indian handicraft and handloom industries. 
Between 1778 ard 1854, 66 vessels were launched from 
Indian dock-yards, the tonnage for 26 »hip$ was 
between 560 and 1000 and. of 30 ships between 1.000 
and 2300. Indian shipbuilding in ancient tiuv s earned 
world-wide reputation. One experienced British ship¬ 
builder Mr. Jones Hillman said, “An Indian built teak 
ship, after she has peiformed six voyages, is equal to 
one of ours, after or e has performed three.” Now India 
can boast of one shipbuilding centre, started against 
all odds ; but it is in its embryonic stage : this is 
Vizagapntvim on the east coast of India, an apology for 
Glasgow or Philadelphia. Persistent, national demands 
wore of no avail because of the discouraging attitude 
of the Government of India till the outbreak of the 
World War II which, however, made them become 
more liberal towards India’s demand for a mercantile 
fleet. To recall the golden lines of Mahatma Gandhi, 
“Indian shipping had to perish so that. British shipping 
might, flourish.” 

Wei.mktjipped and Ideal Ports 

That well-equipped and ideal coastal commercial 
doors are absolutely essential for a country like India, 
needs no mention but the nature and number of porta 
arc determined by the coast-line character of a country, 
which is bounded within rigid geographical limits. 
There, is a hoRt of first elass ports on the Pacific coast 
of North America or a host of those on the, Atlantic 
coast of the Westeaip Europe. Scattered along the 1600 
mile-roast of Africa, there am 88 first, class harbours. 
This is due to the submergent nature of coastlines. In 

* The inLnd navigation companio* are moMljf foreign eoneeroa, 
Only 63 Indian (teamen era In nervier 
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contrast, there are 7 worth mentioning porta alODg the 
4,000 mile-coast line of India, which are mere apologies 
for Rio do Janeiro or Durban. Of the ports lying along 
the West and the East coasts of India, those on the 
west coast have deep sea. This is due to physiographic 
history and the topographic features of the west coast. 
The degree of sedimentation, the frequency and inten¬ 
sity of tectonic changes (submergence followed by 
elevation, denudation chronology and final uplift after 
the collapse of the upper portion of the anticline of 
the Rann of CutchJ and the general flow and velocity 
of currents along the coast played an important part 
in determining the location and behaviour of ports of 
the west coast. The paucity of at. least such ports on the 
east coast of India is due to (I) the emergent nature 
of the coast line, (2) the shallow continental shelf 
portruded from the general land mass, (3) the delta- 
building efforts of the rivets, (4) the longitudinal long¬ 
shore sand-drift and (5) absence of rich hinterland. 

Port Activity in Ancient Times 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
wore no proper inland communications ; this resulted 
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in an isolation between ports and their hinterlands. 
The country was infested with gangp’ of murderers, the 
system of gayer or Jandcustoms was most oppressive hod 
zamiodari exactions were illegal, rising up to 200 and 
250 per cent : in spite of all these difficulties, Indian 
ports functioned actively. In those days the productivity 
of hinterland, in spite of the absence of proper com¬ 


munications, influenced port activity more than intricate 
value and cotmmeicial location of a port, whereas 
today, the case is quite opposite. Hinterland of a port 
may be created, as in the ense of VisogapaUm. From 
Tavernier’s account (1631-1688) we team that Masuli- 
patam, at present one of the defective ports of the 
east coast of India, was the only port provided with 
the best anchorage in the whole of Bay of Bengal. 
From this port, vessels regularly Bailed for Pegu, Siam, 
Arakan, Cochin-China, etc. The seven major ports of 
today (Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Ca’cutta, Cochin, 
Vizagapatam and Chittagong) were mere fishing villages 
as late as the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The Ports of India 

Along the Konkan-Malabar and Coromandal 
coasts, there are altogether 200 ports, of which the 
respective |miuor ports were 75 and 100. Classification 
into major and minor ports has so long, been ‘done in 
an arbitrary way and this requires revision. In future, 
the classification of Indian ports should be on thp basis 
of geographical conditions which include defective 
road-steads (Bimlipatam), effective road-steads (Coco- 
nada), natural haibours (Cochin), effective ports 
(Madras, Bombay, Karachi, .Calcutta) and ports or 
harbours without productive hinterlands. (Vizagapatam'. 
Such a classification offers a sound basis for port-plan¬ 
ning schemes. The seven major ports of India are not 
without defects. The scope for further expansion of 
ports is limited in ease of Madras or Bombay. Again, 
the west coast ports and even Madras are only seasonal 
pods. Where the season is long (8 to 9 months in the 
year) the physical feature in the form of shallowness of 
harbour entrance channel is not favourable. A ship of 
80 feet draft is the maximum accommodating capacily 
of Bombay or Karachi port. Peak annual trade capacity 
of the west coast ports is 10 (million tons ; that of 
Madras is 2 million tons and that of Vizagapatam is 
9,00.000 tons. 

Karachi 

Situated in Lat. 24 deg.—47 ft. North, Long. 68 deg. 
—58 ft. East, Karachi is the nearest port in India to 
Europe. It, is provided with a splendid natural harbour, 
baling an extensive hinterland. Its importance is in¬ 
creased with the opening of the Suez Canal. In the 
year 1933, the value of foreign trade was about Ra. 61 
crores. The principal exports are wheat, cotton, barley, 
rice, oilseeds, wool, hides and skins, etc., and the 
principal imports are cotton and woollen piece-goods, 
sugar, machinery, iron and steel, mineral oils, etc. 

Bombay 

Situated on the Bombay island in Lat. 18 deg. — 
56 ft. North, Long. 72 deg.—54 ft. East, Bombay is the 
main gate-way and entrepot for the Overseas trade of 
Western and Central India. The natural deep sea water 
haibour, long arteries of transport and rich hinteiland 
with navigable rivers have increased the volume of 
trade. It is the second city of the Indian Empire. In 
1933, its foreign trade was about Us. 150 crores. The 
chief exports am cotton, coal, hides, grain, manganese 
ore, etc., and the chief imports are cotton manufacture#,, 
hardware, metals, machinery, kerosene oil, sugar, timber, 
etc. 

Caicutoa 

It is the largest city in India. ; situated, in tat, 
22 degr-33 ft. North, Long, 88 degy Jft ft, Essfc 
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the port stands on the river Hopghly about 80 miles 
from the sea. The navigable approaches to the port are 
being constantly diedged ; yet they require improve¬ 
ments. The fact that systematic river training is needed, 
has not escaped the attention of the authorities. A ship 
canal scheme known as Kidderporc-Diamoud Harbour 
Ship Canal is under consideration. Calcutta owes its 
commercial prosperity to its well-connected and rich 
hinterland. In 1988, the foreign trade through this port 
amounted to Rs. 140 erores. The chief exports are jute, 
lea, lao, iron, oilseeds and cotton goods and the 
principal imports are cotton goods, metals and machi¬ 
nery, salt, petroleum, etc, 

Madras 

Having a sheltered artificial harbour like Cape¬ 
town, the port is situated on the cast coast of India in 
Lat, 13 deg. — 8 ft. North and Lnrg. 80 deg. — 18 ft. 
East, two atm* prnji eting from the shore, with an 
entrance on the north-east corner, from the harbour. 


timber and rice, oilseeds, cotton, etc., are the chief 
exports, the principal imports being petroleum, jute, 
machinery, grains, piece-goods, etc. 

Tabijs I 

Share of Ports iu the foreign trade of India 



Import 

Export 

Total 

Bombay 

42-16 

29-49 

75-65 

Karachi 

12-96 

14-22 

27-18 

Calcutta 

32-12 

58-45 

90-57 

Madras 

11-18 

9-7 

20-88 

Vizagapatam 

0-7 

Table H 

0-4 

0-47 


Value of the total trade of the four premier ports 
of India. Average of three years ending 1935 : 



Import 

Export 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bombay 

55,891.558 

83,938.772 

139.830.330 

Calcutta 

25.868.731 

42.263,048 

68,131.779 

Karachi 

18.461.186 

15,063.388 

34.127.574 

Madras 

12.868,731 

8,564,345 

21,245,075 



Vizagapatam Harbour is going to 1,» d* veloped a« ; sheltered deep 
sea port, capable of accommodating ships at least up to 650 feet in 
length with drafts up to 30 feet 

Lourtrsyi Hainan & V 


Ports’ Life-histories 

The life-historv of Indian ports is 
re ally interesting. Their di velop- 
meut is in tune with Juv>sct faire 
t heorti s and imperialistic pro- 
gru| nmes ; political and strategic 
factors outweighed geographical 
fact oi'. Some ports practically 
ceased to function <Covinga. In- 
jeiam, N tiMsapitr of Godavari 
Delia), some are receding into 
luekgmund due to natural or eco¬ 
nomic causes (Kalingapatnum, 
Bavuvi. etc.—East coast of India), 
some are thriving hoc'.use of vested 
interests in spite of unfavourable 
natural faHois (Masulipatnm. east 
const of India) and some have al¬ 
most reached their upper limit, of 
expansion (Madras. Bombay, etc.). 
The function of some of the ports 
is hei-oming more and more diverse. 
Vizng.rpntaJu Harbour may be poor, 


but a rich hinterland and vested interests coin 


An outer sheltering aim probds the entrance. 
Administrative factors played a more import int, part 
in moulding the destiny of the port. The principal 
exports are ground-nuts, hides and skins, raw cotton, 
ores, manures, tobacco, etc., and the principal imports 
arc sugar, building materials, rice, muniris, timber, 
motor cars, coal, railway plant., cotton twist and yarn, 
piece-goods, tanning, substances, glassware, paper, etc. 

Vizagapatam 

(Lat. 17-42 deg. North, Long. 83-2 deg. East). The 
port is situated on the Northern Civcars coast about 
midway between Madras and Calcutta. Once, the pro¬ 
posal to close the port was actually on the anvil but 
was dropped out with the inception of shipbuilding 
industry in 1940-41. Now, it is considered to be one of 
the major ports of India and has become a port of 
call of all ocean-going and coastal traffic steamers. The 
ownership of the port is oscillating between the B. N. 
Railway Co- and the Government. In no country in 
thtfworld is * port with great potentialities like 
Vialgspatam, Jkept in oold storage. Manganese ore, 

‘ ' 'm 


turn it inlo mi effective port like Madras or Los 
Angeles A good natural hubour need not necessarily 
be ;iu important port : the natural harbour of Guanta¬ 
namo Buy in Cuba and Pago-Pago in Samoa are not 
active sea ports because of the absence of hinterlands. 
The same is Hu case with Burntisland in Scotland, 
Conclusion 

Great ports of the world arc developed to altruistic 
ends. In addition to developing new porta like Sika. 
(Gulf of Cutch) or Bhatkal (outlet for Mysore State) 
as recommended by the Porta Committee (1946) or 
say, Pumrah on the Orissa coast, there may be also a 
necessity to close some ports, where, of course, the 
conditions justify. Bimlipalohi (east coast of India) ie 
■a case in point ; it is a minor defective roadstead. That 
a port’s location, function and status are controlled hy 
geographical f-retois like physiography, climate, coastal 
erosion, character and nearness to hinterland, transport, 
facilities and character and value of trade, is axiomatic. 
Port development necessitates the planning of the 
environment of the port, Character of the environment 
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may be favourable for the development of new indus¬ 
tries : all these create hard problems for the town- 
planner. The port-planner should be conversant with 
the volume, value and chapter of trade of different 
polls and the nature of competition existing between 
them. He should completely analyse the economic- 
geogmphieal conditions of both the internal and 
external hinterlands of the port. Port-planning 
and resources planning should go together. Industrial 
pattern of the hinterland should first be decided. 
Transport alignment should help port activity ; where 
it is hindering, Immediate modification is necessary. 
Thus, the linear transport pattern at Cocanada should 
be modified into a fan pattern. 

The Port-planner, the Industrial planner and the 
Town-planner should work in close collaboration : any 


hasty step by the Port-planner is nothing but an 
irreparable national loss. 

Rhfbhencsss : 1. Economic of Shipping by Ha]i J 

2. Scindia Company’s Report published in epuneetjon 
with the opening of ship-yard at Vkagapatarp, 1941 j 

3. Economic Geography, Huntington ; 4. Madras Presi¬ 
dency 1881-1901, by G. T. Boas ; 5. Port Development 
by R. S. Mac Etwee ; 6. “The Harbours of Africa,’' by 
G. P. Doary,—Economic Geography, October, 1942 ; 

7. Handbook of Commercial Information—India —1937; 

8. '“Factors Controlling PortHBites with Special Refe¬ 
rence to Western India,” by A. N. H&vies,— -Geography, 
1933 ; 9. “Indian Shipping: Past and Present”— The 
Modem Review, January, 1946 ; 10. Eastern Economist, 
March 22, 1946 ; li. Port Technical Committee Report; 
12. Dr. B. C. Law, Geography of Madhya Yuga. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS A CENTURY AGO 

By A. C. DE 


Ttir earliest idea of constructing railways in India 
originated about the year 1831-32. On that year it was 
suggested before the Parltalitcntary Select Committee 
on the Affairs- of the East. India Company that canals 
and railroads should be introduced in India to improve 
communication. 

Indian political atmosphere then was under great 
tension. The great Moghuls had long before lost their 
mighty authority, the glories of the ambitious Mar- 
hattas were dwindling, and the warlike Khalsas were 
striving for domination. The British Power was busy 
in extending its territorial possessions and consolidation 
of authority was not a practical realisation as yet. It 
was Lord William Bcntinck Who for the first limit gave 
his attention to this direction. But it was Lord Dal- 
hoitflie’s unusual leadership which was responsible f°r 
the many acts of public benefit iu addition to terri¬ 
torial conquests. India of those days was disintegrated 
in every way as a tesult of the stress and strain of 
nearly a eentuty. Trade and commerce was very much 
restricted. Means of coml-munication were scanty and 
very unsatisfactory. Describing the state of the country 
then, Sir William Andrew has said, “Probabiy there 
never was a country with a people so rich and intelli¬ 
gent m Which roads were so few and travel so difficult/’ 

The Northern India was more fortunate than the 
Southern part in this respect. The former had immense 
plains which could be traversed easily in dry seasons. 
There w r erc navigable rivers as well as some canals in 
the regions along tlie Ganges and the Indus. The 
southern part of the country had, however, the natural 
disadvantage of a mountainous territory. Moreover, 
there was dearth of communication by water except 
a-abome coastal traffic. In the Madras Presidency 
almost complete absence of roads was observed by the 
Public. Works Commissioners appointed by the Madras 
Government in the beginning of the nineteenth .century. 
Along the roads merchandise used to be carried by 
animals, such as bullocks and buffaloes. The animals 
often-'give way through exhaustion before they oouid 


reach their destination. The merchandise, thus carried, 
could not be properly protected from the sun and the 
rain, and were often turned unfit for human consump¬ 
tion. Even if the merchandise could reach the destina¬ 
tion, the pri<M?e would become very high. The cotton 
of Nagpore and Amraoti was brought for sale to Mirjjo- 
pore by Oxen. The oost of carrying was about £17 10s 
or about 240 rupees per ton. 


The result of want of communication was abun¬ 
dantly visible. The counter was split into small and 
isolated regions. Each region distinguished itself from 
the other in more ways than one. ‘The closeness of the 
bond now made possible by roads and railways between 
distant provinces was unknown to the people.” Social 
and religious customs were different at different places, 
though people belonged to the same society and reli¬ 
gion. Methods of trading and business varied from 
place to place. Weights and standards of measuring 
land and commodities were not the same. Even accents 
and pronunciations differed widely in different parte of 
the country though people spoke the same language 
and were under the same climatic influence. The 
differences were so deep-rooted that even in these 
days after the lapse of nearly a century since railways 
were first introduced in India, they are noticeable to a 
marked degree in various parts of the same province. 

Adverse economic effects were wide. Prices of 
commodities varied from place to place; Crop* grew in 
plenty and in excess of the requirement in one plate, 
while acute shortage prevailed in a neighbouring one. 
Lord Dalhouaie remarked about the state of affairs' 
thus ; 


“Great tracts are teeming with produce they 
cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what 
they would carry in abundance t# only it oouid be 
conveyed Whither it is needed, England is calling 
aloud for cotton which India does already produce 
in some degree and would produce sufficient rn- 
quality and plentiful in quantity if only “ 

provided the fitting means of eonveyaace 
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distant plains to the several porta adopted for ita 
shipment.” 

Lord Dalhouaie stressed the importance of deve¬ 
loping communication. He bestowed attention upon 
both road and railway development and created the 
Public Works Department. Road development, how¬ 
ever, followed its natural growth. In 1880, India had 
20,000 miles of metalled road, which ultimately deve- 
' loped to £9,000 wiles in 1927. 

II 

In 1825, steam locomotive railway was opened for 
th6 first time in England between Darlington and 
Stockton. There was a rapid increase in railway 
construction and development between 1825 and 1845 
followed by the “railway mania of 1845-46.” 

The earliest ideas of having railroads in India 
originated with Englishmen connect* d with trading and 
administration in this count)y. As has already been 
said the firat suggestion for railwuy construction was 
made before the Parliamentary Select Committee of 
1831-32. Considering the cost of construction, the 
returns, the difficulties in carrying out the* projects and 
tine place where such moans of communication would 
be most helpful it was decided that canals ami rail¬ 
roads be introduced in Madras Presidency. 

In 1836, a line 70 uuilos long from Madras to 
Wallajahanagore was surveyed. In the same year 
Captain A. P. Cotton, Civil Engineer of Madras, pre¬ 
pared a scheme for a line 862 miles long between 
Madras and Bombay which would also pass through 
Wallajahanagore, Areot, Bangalore, Bellary and Poona. 

It may, however, bo noted that although the. first 
projects of railway construction were prepared for 
adoption in Madras, no railroad was built in that 
Presidency until about 1856. 

These schemes were prepared for steam locomotive 
railways. In 1831, suggestion was also made for a horse- 
drawn railway line. It was proposed that the railway 
line would run along the river Cauvery from Oauvery- 
peitam to Oaroor in the province of Coimbatore through 
t^ie towns of Combaconum and Trichinopoly each 
having a population of 200,000 at a cost of Rb. 8,000 
pet* mile. It was considered that “cloths, cotton and 
saltpeter of Coimbatore and the grains of Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore might be conveyed to the coast and salt 
would be taken from the coast to the interior.” A 
considerable traffic in passenger and various other com¬ 
modities was also expected. 

■ * ‘ ’ in 

In 1841, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Macdonald Stephen¬ 
son conceived the idea of a railway line between 
Calcutta and Delhi via Mirzapore. In course of time 
taJ# idea matured and the East Indian Railway Com¬ 
pany’s line was laid. In September 1842, Mr. C. V. 
, * Vignoles, PJR-S., >n his Report on a Proponed Railway 
in India to tire East India Company pleaded for the 
introduction of railway in India. 

' In 1848, Sir Macdonald came to Calcutta and 
th&ugh his persuasion, the Government of Bengal 
^’'madetrtook initial investigations. The survey ; for a lino 
•. : mSs* long■ from Calcutta to Mira&pore taw made. 

it 7 .'^E\imii'l«Mdiim.^ted that 'the cost of construction would 
>•,per anile. In July 1844, Sir Maodohald 
■;^ i^roi»tW 0 cl ttecpostroction of his 


contemplated line to the Government of Bengal, which 
promised to give him support. In December 1844, he 
formally proposed the construction of the East Indian 
Railway before the Home Authorities. Early in 1845, 
the East Indian Railway Company was provisionally 
formed with Sir George Larpent as the Chairman, Mr. 
Bazett D. Colvin as Deputy Chairman arvd Sir Mac¬ 
donald Stephenson as the Managing Director. In July 
1845, the Company was fully organised. 

Besides the efforts of Sir Macdonald Stophenron, 
other enter prises for railway construction worn also 
made at that time. In 1844, some enterprising town in 
Bombay thought of a railway line in that Presidency 
und for this purpose provisionally formed the Bombay 
Great. Eastern Railway Committee. In November 1814, 
Messis White Borret & Company placed their applica¬ 
tion on behalf of the Great. Indian Railway Company. 
It was proposed that a trunk line be constructed across 
the Demin which will have branches to the North and 
the South. 

The projectors of the Bombay Great Eastern 
Railway Company proposed to construct a railway line 
in the direction of the. Thull and Bhor Chats so as to 
crass the Western Ghat mountains. The Governor of 
Bombay showed his sympathy towards this project and 
ordered preliminary examinations by the- Military 
Engineers. Tim Consulting Engineer to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, however, did not, think it practicable 
to build up a line across the Western Ghat Mountains. 
Mr. G. B. Claik. the Engineer for the Great Eastern 
Railway, also revised his ideas later. This happened in 
1847. 

Possibly in 1845. the Grand Indian Peninsular 
Railway Association was formed which applied for 
assistance froni the Bombay Government in May 1845. 
The aforesaid Great Eastern Railway Company with¬ 
drew from the field. 

The President of the General Department of the 
Government of Bombay, the ffouble Sir George 
Arthur, in a Minnie to the Government of India 
recorded his opinion. He remarked that the Railway 
Company deserves the sympathy and support of the 
Government,. He further remarked that the Govern¬ 
ment would be relieved of the responsibility of main¬ 
taining the internal communication of the country 
when railway lines would be constructed, The general 
piiblic would derive great benefits even if the Govern¬ 
ment supported the contemplation by extending 
financial assistance to the Company. 

In October 1846, the London Committee of the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company sent out 
to India Mr. Chapman, as Manager, to carry out 
investigations on the spot. Mr. Chapman with the help 
of Mr. O’ark. the Civil Engineer, intended to examine 
the possibility of a railway line from Bombay towards 
Amraoli and Nngpore. He wanted the assistance of a 
member of the Corps of Engineers ns be thought that 
local knowledge was very necessary to do his work 
satisfactorily. He cou’d not, however, undertake the 
examination as no one from the corps of Engineers 
was available. 

IV 

The originators of the ideas of constructing rail¬ 
roads in India were confident about the success of their 
contemplation. But the English capitalists were not. 
It was also felt that practically no capita] would be 
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available in India, The promoters of railway companies, 
therefore, considered that investors could only be 
allured to outlay capital if Government guarantee of 
a minimum return could be offered. It was decided that 
the (minimum guaranteed return of 4 per cent should 
be paid and any profit in excess of 10 per cent would 
be reserved and spent' on future constructions. Sir Mac¬ 
donald ■ Stephenson invited the attention of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company to this matter 
and offered his remarks that the arrangement of offer¬ 
ing a guaranteed minimum dividend was the only way 
to attract investors. 

The Government, of Bengal was always ready 1o 
support any well-thought-out plan for railway construc¬ 
tion. In April 1845, Mr. Hidlidny, the then Secretary 
to the Government, pleaded with the Government of 
India that connecting the Imperial Capital and the 
North-West Frontier Province by. a railway line would 
result in political ami commercial advantages. He also 
suggested that a committee of railway engineers should 
be formed to offer opinion on the proposed railway 
line from Calcutta to Delhi. 

On the 7th May 1845, the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company forwarded a Despatch to the 
Government of India and agreed with the views that 
railway lines should be constructed in India, But they 
expressed doubts about the success of the proposal and 
drew the attention of the Government of India to the 
Undemoted peculiarities of the country : 


of tbo Government for the latter's consideration the 
following points: 

1. Trunk lines would be constructed on conditions 
so that Government will have the power to 
control the affairs of the company. If necessary, 
the Government will have power to purchase 
the concern. 

2. All details regarding railway construction must 
bo approved beforehand by the Govern¬ 
ment. The constitution and terms of agreement 
will also be subject to Government sanction. 

3. The Government will have powers to example 
the books of the Company. 

4. The lute of profit will be, fixed to a limited 
proportion. If rceossuiy, the State reserved the 
power to reduce the same. 

5. The Government will offer assistance in carry¬ 
ing out surveys and in the purchase of neces¬ 
sary laud and other operations required for the 
construction of the line. 

6. The guarantee of return by the Government 
was not considered satisfactory for it was 
apprehended that unwise speculation might be 
indulged by financiers. 

* ' 

The Court was. however, in favour of offering 
some kind of State assistance. 


1. Periodical rains and inundations, 

2. Continued action of violent winds and influence 
of a vertical sun, 

3. The ravages of insects and vermin upon limber 
and earthwork, 

4. The destructive effects of the spontaneous 
vegetation of undmwond upon earth and brick¬ 
work, 

5. The unenclosed and unprotected nature of the 
country through which railroads would pass, 

5 and 

6. The difficulty and expense of securing com¬ 
petent and trustworthy engineers and workmen 
to cairy out the construction and maintenance 
of railroads in India. 

The Court also apprehended that very few returns 
Would be obtained from passenger traffic. The people 
of India were poor and thinly scattered over large 
parts of the country. It was expected that the only 
source of income was goods traffic. 

Both apprehensions of 'the Court proved wrong 
even within a short period after the railways com¬ 
menced operation. The density of populalion of those 
parts of the country through which railroads passed 
was very high, and indeed, one of the highest in the 
world. Considerable traffic in passenger was also 
obtained. In'the words of Mr. Horace Bell, f, A largo 
proportion of all classes were both able and willing to 
travel, whether on business or pleasure or irqm 
religious motives,” 

The Court requested the Government of India to 
offer their remarks about the conditions op which 
sanction could be granted for the construction pf rail¬ 
roads ip. India, The Court also brought to the notice 


In July 1845, Sir Macdonald Stephenson arrived in 
Bengal with throe competent assistants. He undertook 
the survey of his contemplated railway line from 
Calcutta to Delhi via Miixapore. The survey was com¬ 
plete in April 1846. He estimated that if land was 
granted free by the Government, the proposed line 
would not, cost more than £15,000 per mile. 

Shortly after sending the Despatch dated the 7th 
May, 1845. the Court of Directors decided to send out 
to India Mr. Simms, ;i very experienced engineer, to 
consider the construction of an experimental railway 
line. Mr. Simms arrived in India in September tire same 
year, and made his fiist observation on the I2th Sep¬ 
tember. j 

On the 301 h December, 1845, Mr. Simms submitted 
his report to the Government of India on the proposed 
railway line from Madras to Wallajahanagore. Be dis¬ 
cussed the six points raised by the Court ia their 
despatch of the 7th May and remaiked that the diffi¬ 
culties were not insuperable. The construction of the 
proposrd railroad from Madras to Wallajahanagore wa« 
both desirable and practicable. Mr. Siirtnas also consi¬ 
dered it “desirable that every line, however short, 
should have p reference to n general system of railways 
of which it will ultimately become a part.” He advised 
that all railways should be consjriictcd in one permanent 
and uniform manner. Although single line construction 
might be permitted in the beginning all bridges and 
masomy walls should be built in such a manner aS to 
accommodate a double fine In .future,. 

It was also calculated that a ff per cent return upon 
the. capita! outlay of £ 600,600 for the prepared 1 line 
. would result, the traffic charge having been based'at 
2d: per ton per mile.on the good* and 3 farthings per 
mde for passengers. ’ • ,.** ‘ 

On tfie 6th February, 1846, Mr. Sitnsme. drew.Up'&i'. 
memorandum. Be suggested' that gptecificatioos,'■'Istier: 
and other details of construction for my fine pbtosM' 
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have prior sanction by the Govenun&t and no devia¬ 
tion could be made to them without further sanction. 
All railways were to be constructed in accordance with 
a common specification, a common system of working 
would have to be followed and the stocks should be 
built of a common uniform design. 

V 

Mr. Simms and bis two*as&i»tants submitted their 
report, dated the 13Mi March, 1846, u'jKm the “Practi¬ 
cability of Introducing Railways in India” and “upon 
an eligible line to connect Calcutta and Miraapore and 
the North-Western Provinces.'’ The Committee obsd ved 
in their report that “railroads are not inapplicable to 
the "pie(!uliaritje.s and cirruinstances of India, but, on 
the contrary, are not only a great, desideratum, but 
with proper attention can be constructed and main¬ 
tained as perfectly as in any part of Europe. The great 
extent of its v.lst plains, which may in some directions 
be traversed for hundreds of miles without, encounter¬ 
ing serious undulations, the small outlay required for 
Parliamentary or Legislative purposes, lltp low value 
of land, cheapness of labour, and the general facilities 
for procuring building material*, may a’l he quoted ns 
reasons why the introduction of a system of railroads 
is applicable to India.” 

The six questions riii-rd by the Court in their 
Despatch of the 7th May. 1845. were discussed and 
answered in the Wowing way : 

1. Periodical rains and inundations. No serious 
mischief to the woik* was expected from these 
causes. Sim* bunds and roads, both metalled 
and unmctalled, eou’d Ire maintained, it was 
possible also to maintain railroads. 

2. Continued acuon of violent, winds and influence 
of a vertical sun Suitable arrnegements in the 
construction of the works would overcome any 
difficulty owing to these causes. Extra, attention 
will have to be devoted agninst effects of fric¬ 
tion resulting fiom the heat, of the wind. 

3. Ravages of insects and vermin upon timber 

• and earthwork. Teak, and ironvvood of Arracan. 

would be used as destructive effects of inseetR 
upon them are practicn’ly negligible. Damaging 
action of rats, etc., could bo prevented by 
constant vigilance. 

4. Destructive effects of spontaneous vegetation of 
underwood. These can be easily rootl'd out by 
the workers. 

5. The unprotected and unenclos'd nature of the 
country. Suitable fencing by Berandu or Mysore 
thorn or saul, where available, will be enough 
to overcome this difficulty. 

6. Difficulty in securing competent, engineers and 
labourers, A few native or East Indian young- 
men were to be sent up to England for training, 
who would on their return train up m°n in 
India. 

The Committee could not express any opinion on 
the question of return from goods and passenger traffic 
for want of statistical information. 


The Court had directed the Committee “to suggest 
some feasible.line of moderate length as an experiment 
for railroad communication in India," The Committee 
suggested for this purpose a line from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore or from Calcutta to Bamckpore. The Cora- 
mdttee thought that British capital would be available 
for this purpose. 

The Committee examined suitable route for the 
proposed line from Calcutta to Mimpure and thence 
to Delhi. They considered that a double line would be 
necessary' though not presently. 

The Committee concluded their report with a sug- 
go.sfion from the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces that a railway line should be 
constructed between Agra and Bombay. 

The Government of Indie considered Mr. Simms’ 
Report and the Rcpoit hy the Committee of Engineers 
ami forwarded their recommendations to the Court, of 
Directors in a letter, dated the 9th May. 1846. Mr. 
Stfimms’ suggestion that. Government should give land 
free to the railway company was approved. The 
guarantee of a dividend was considered unwise. The 
Government, would have the right, to become owners 
of the railways on settled terms at the end of a certain 
period. It was considered desirable that Government 
should have control over the plan and other details of 
construction, but it was doubt'd that these could not 
he decided then. The Government, also reserved the 
power of regulating the profit of railway companies. 

Lord Ifardinge. then Governor-General, himself 
sent another Minute to the Court of Directors, dated 
the 28;Ji July, 184fi. He considered that it was very 
proper that Gmeminent, should give land free of cost 
to the railway companies, but remarked that this sup¬ 
port was not. sufficient when compared with the 
advantages “which the State would derive from a rapid 
and daily communication from Calcutta to Delhi." 
Lord Hardmgc further observed. “In a military point of 
iiew. I should estimate the value of moving troops 
and stores with great rapidity would be equal to the 
services of four regiments of infantry'’ and considered 
tint, “on military consideration alone, the grant of one 
million ster’ing or an annual contribution of five lacs 
of rupees mav be contributed to the great, line from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and a pecuniary saving be effected 
by diminution of mi’itary establishments, arising out 
of the facility with which troops would be moved from 
one point to another 

Thus exactlv « century ago it was definitely 
accepted that railway communication was a necessity 
in India. The ru’ing power gaie all the backing that 
the contemplation deserved. It was after the lapse of 
a period of fifteen years from the first, suggestion that- 
fhe construction of railroad was agreed to as n definite 
need of the country. The first railway line was, how¬ 
ever, built, about, three years later. 
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Notes ON PARtrriON OP BENGAL 

By An F.R.S-S. <Jb : F.R.EcoN.S, (Loud.) 


According to 6. R. formula, the partition was envisaged 
district wise. In the present scheme. West Bengal has 
been taken to consist of the Burdwan and the Presi¬ 
dency Divisions plus the two Hindu majority districts 
in Northern Bengal, viz., Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. 

In our scheme we have added the three Muham¬ 
madan majority districts of Nadia. Jessore and Murshid- 
obad to West Bengal; and the Hindu majority district of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts to Eastern Bengal. We have 
tried to follow three principles: principles of contiguity 
proportionate area, equal number of hostages. 

The Hindus are 45 per cent of the population of 
Bengal ; so they are entitled to 45 per cent of the 
Bengal Presidency’s area of 77,442 sq. miles, or 34,849 
sq. miles. Our West Bengal contains a little less. 

The number of Muslims in West Bengal in our 
scheme is 74 lakhs—they are hostages to Hindus ; in 
East Bengal the number of Hindu hostages is 101 lakhs. 
In any other scheme (considered districtwisc) the dis¬ 
parity between the number of Muslim hostages in 
West Bengal and the Hindu hostages in East Bengal 
would be greater. 

One can have easy access to Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri through present Bihar. If the Bengalce-speak- 
ing tracts of the Sanlhal Parganas and Purnea and other 
areas are added to West Bengal, it will form a conti¬ 
nuous stretch of territory ; not so Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 


Division 

Burdwan 

Presidency 


A. Area 

Area 

14,135 sq. miles 
16,402 sq. miles 


Western Bengal 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 
and Darjeeling District 


30,537 sq. miles 
3,050 sq. miles 
1,192 sq. miles 


New Western Bengal 34.779 sq. miles 

New Eastern Bengal 42,603 sq. miles 

It may be noted here that the area of some other 
existing provinces is smaller than or almost equal to 
each of these new provinces. For instance. N.-W.F.P. 
has an area of 14,263 sq. miles, Orissa 32,198 sq. miles, 
Sind 48,136 sq. miles and Assam 64,951 sq. miles. 


Division 


Burdwan 

Presidency 


B. Population 

Muslims Non-Muslims 
(Mostly Hindus) 

14,29,500 88,57.869 

57,11,354 71,05,533 


Dacca Division 1,19,44,lW 47X9,642 

Chittagong Division 63,02,291 20,86,599 


New Eastern Bengal 2,56,03,996 1,01,32,192 

Total 3,57.36,187 

There will bo 74 laktfi of Muslims in Western 
Bengal and 101 lakhs of Hindus in Eastern Bengal. The 
proportion of minorities in New Western Bengal will 
be 30-1 per cent; the corresponding figure for New 
Eastern Bengal will be 28-3 per cent. 

Minorities 

The Muslims will bp in a minority of 30-1 per cent 
in West Bengal ; and the Hindus a minority of 28’3 
per cent in East Bengal. So, the two jninorities are 
practically equal. Any weightage or any disability 
given in West Bengal, will automatically be claimed 
in or imposed upon in East Bengal on usual grounds. 

C. Population : Position of Scheduled 
Castes 

No. of Scheduled Castes 

(1) Census Figures, 1941 : 


Burdwan 18,35.038 

Presidency 18,94.897 


Western Bengal 37,29,935 

Plus Jalpaiguri District 28,922 

and Darjeeling District 3,25,504 


New Western Bengal 40,84.361 

New Eastern Bengal 32,94,609 


Thus out of every 1,000 scheduled caste Hindus, 
553 will be in New Western Bengal and 447 in New 
Eastern Bengal. 

(2) Reform Office Figures : But it should be re¬ 
membered that in the 1941 Census, many Hindus did 
not return castes. Therefore, the above figures may be 
a little unrepresentative. We, therefore, al»Q give below 
the figures about the distribution of scheduled castes 
as shown in Appendix I, pp. 268-9 of the Report of the 
Reforms Office, Bengal, 1932-37 : 

Burdwan Division 28-2 per cent 

Presidency Division 22-1 per oent 

Jalpaiguri and Siliguri 12-8 per cent 


New Western Bengal 63-1 per cent 

New Eastern Bengal 36-9 per oent 

If this be true, then out of every 1,000 scheduled 
caste Hindus, 631 will be in New Western Bengal and 
369 in New Eastern Bengal. 


Western Bengal 71,40.854 15963.402 

Plus Jalpaiguri District 2,51.460 8,38.053 

and Darjeeling District 9,125 3,67,244 


D. Food Resources 

Will the new provinces be self-sufficient, at least 


New Western Bengal 

74.01,439 

1,71,68,699 

Commission's figures (see Vol. II. p. 
tion of paddy in thousand maunds 

106), the produo- 
is as follows: 

4 Total 

2,45,70,138 


Burdwan Division 

89732 

Rajshahi Division 

75,28.117 

45,12X48 

Presidency Division 

89,793 

Less Jalpaiguri 

2,51,460 

8.38,053 

Darjeeling District 

985 

Less Darjeeling 

9,125 

3,67X44 

Jalpaiguri District 

16,085 

New Rajshahi Division 

72,67,532 

83,07,051 

West Bengal 

.i urn 
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Total Bengal 482,032 

Therefore of East Bengal 285,4S7 

Consumption per head of population as in 1941 : 

West Bengal 8-02 mds. 

East Bengal 8*00 mds. 

E. Mineral Resources and Forest Resources 

Coal : Coalfields are all concentrated in Western 
Bengal. 

Forest : "In the Eastern sone, i.e., Bengal, the 
Forest Department has divided the forests into two 
circles, the Northern and Southern circles. The forests 
comprised in the Northern circle fall entirely within 
the Non-Muslim portion of Bengal and of those in the 
Southern circle roughly two-thirds fall within the 
Muslim and one-third within the non-Muslim portion 
of Bengal.’’—(Rajcndra Prasad : India Divided). 

F. Industry 

Professor Coupland has described the position as 
follows : “Bengal, as it is now, with 20 p.c. of the 
population of British India, possesses (on the basis of 
the average number of workers employed in factories) 
33 p.c. of its industry. In Eastern Bengal without. Cal¬ 
cutta, the percentage of British Indian industry falls 
to 2*7." 

Jute mills. Iron and Steel works, the 'most impor¬ 
tant Government and Local Fund factories, such as 
Ordnauce factories, Railway workshops. Docking and 
Printing presses, aie all concentrated in Western Ben¬ 
gal. Of the nearly 30 cotton textile mills, about 27 are 
in Western Bengal with about 1,12.000 spindles and 
over 2.600 looms in 1945. Since then there has been 
expansion. 

G. Developmental Projects 

The possible developmental projects have more 
scope in Western Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. All 
the big irrigation-CMWi-development projects, such as 
the Damodar and the Mor schemes, must be, by their 
very nature, confined to Western Bengal. 

H. Revenue and Finance 

1. Larjd Revenue — 

It should bo remembered that at present the 
revenue paid by the landlords is available? to the State. 
But if the rent-receiving interests are abolished, then 
it would be wrong to calculate in terms of the present 
land revenue only. Instead, we should calculate in 
terms of the raiyati assets, i.e., what the raiyats used 
to pay to the landlords and will now pay to the State. 
We show both the positions : 

(a) Existing Land Revenue : 


Burdwan Division 

Presidency Division 

Rs. 

87.09,665 

63,15,341 

Western Bengal 

Phis Jalpaiguri District 
and Darjeeling District 

1,50.25,006 

1515601 

353,008 

New Western Bengal 

1,69,33.515 

Rajahahi Division (Leas Jalpaieuri 

and Darjeeling District) 

61.14,643 

Dacca Division 

55,56,485 

Chittagong Division 

39,23,933 

New Eastern Bengal 
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These figures taken from the Land Revenue 
Administration Report, 1939-40, reveal that as at 
present, new Western Bengal will be paying nearly 13 
lakhs more. 

But what about the future ? The Land Revenue 
Commission calculated the total assets by adding up 
the actual figures of rent paid by all classes of tenants, 
as given in the Settlement Reports. On that basis the 
position appears to be as follows : 

(b) The future land revenue position : 

The Land Revenue Commission calculated the 
raiyati assets in the following way : “The actual figures 
of rent paid by all classes of tenants are now available 
from the Settlement Repoits of all districts. On this 
basis we have found thnl the assets of the Province 
amount to 11*32 crores." (Vide Report, Vol. I, p. 56. 
para 122). The details of these assets have been given 
in the Report, Vol. II, p. 111. There we get the follow¬ 
ing figures : 


Division 


Presidency Division 
Burdtvsn Division 
Plus Jalpaiguri District 
and Darjeeling District 


Raiyati Assets 
(cash rent plus valuation 
of Produce rent) 

Rs. 

2.61,47.000 

2,58.79,000 

11.79.000 

4.16.000 


New Western Bengal 5.36.21.000 

New Eastern Bengal 5,95.83.000 

Reduced to a per capita basis (i.e., dividing "the 
assets hv the population figure), we obtain the follow¬ 
ing figures : 

New B’estmi Bengal Its. 2*18 rent per capita 

New Eastern Bengal „ 1*70 rent per capita 

2. Jute Export Duty *. Of the Jute Export Duty, 
over 95 pc. is collected in Western Bengal. 

3. Income Tax : From the number of assessces, it 
appears that over 85 p.c. is realised in Western Bengal. 

4. Other Taxes : Figures for other taxes, such as 
Agricultural Income Tax. Sales Tax, etc., are not easily 
available, though according to certain rough calculations 
it seems probable that West Bengal pays 79 per cent of 
these other taxes and East Bengal 21 per cent. 

5. Central Taxes which will probably come to the 
Provinces in future : t T p till now. we have analysed only 
the existing provincial sourocs of revenue. But. it should 
be remembered that, in the future constitution, the 
powers of the Central Goverrtment. to raise finances will 
be confined only to three subjects, viz., defence, com¬ 
munications and external affairs. Taxes which do not 
relate to these subjects are likely to be transferred from 
the Centre to the provinces. What will be the position 
then T 

Of the Central heads of revenue, the following do 
not relate to the future Central subjects : Customs, 
Excise. Corporation and Income Taxes, Salt, Opium, 
Currency and Mint. It is not easy to get district or 
division-wise figures of these tax-receipts, but the follow¬ 
ing approximations may not ho quite inaccurate : 

(r?) Customs : From the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts, it appears that there are no kind customs 
receipts in Bengal and all the customs receipts are from 
sea customs. From Table No. 253 in the Statistical 
Abstract, 1038-39 it appears that of the two ports of 
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Calcutta and Chittagong, the latter cleans about 6 to 7 
per cent of the total volume of sea-borne trade, foreign 
and coasting. The rest passes through Calcutta. On that 
basis, the new Western Bengal will get about 93 p.c. of 
custom receipts and new Eastern Bengal about 7 p.c. 
The total net custom receipts from Bengal in the year 
1939-40 (including the share of net proceeds of Export 
duties assigned to the Province which that year 
Amounted to Rs. 2,55,61,946) came up to Its. 18,44,74,645. 
If the two new provinces get respectively 93 per cent 
and 7 per cent, then new Western Bengal will get 
Rs. 17-17 crorcs and New Eastern Bengal will get 
Ra, 1-27 crores. 

(i>) Central Excise : It is difficult to have a correct 
apportionment of the Central Excise receipts between 
West Bengal and East Bengal and the amount involved 
is also not much (In 1939-40, net receipts from excise 
duties amounted to Its. 1-09 crorcs in Bengal). There 
arc, however, three most important items in these Cen¬ 
tral Excise Duties, viz.. Excuse Duty on Motor Spirit 
(which in 1939-40 amounted to Rs. 62,651), Excise Duty 
on Sugar (which in 1939-40 amounted to Rs. 28-70 
lakhs), and Excise Duty on matches (which in 1939-40 
amounted to Rs. 78-49 lakhs). It is obvious that the 
first two duties cannot be nalised where there are no 
roads and no sugar production. The mileage of roads is 
greater in Western Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. From 
the Sugar Industiy Annual, 1945-46 prepared by Mr. M. 
P. Gandhi, we find that of the 9 existing sugar hulls in 
Bengal, the mills in Western Bengal have a daily carne- 
orushing capacity of 2725-3025 tons and those in Eastern 
Bengal have a daily cane-crushing capacity of 2850 tons. 
The position is almost equal. It is very difficult to 
apportion the receipts from the match duty. 

(c) Corporation Tax and Income Tax : The indus¬ 
trial concerns arc concentrated in Western Bengal, so 
also big business houses. The corporation tax paid by 
Western Bongs], therefore, is heavier than that peid by 
Eastern Bengal. So also is the position of Income Tax, 
as appears from the list of assegsee*. 

(d) Salt : The main item under this head is the 
duty on Imported Salt, so far as Bengal is concerned. In 
the year 1939-40, out, of a total receipts by the Central 
Government from Bengal on account of salt revenue of 
Rs. 2-45 crorcs, the receipts from the duty- on imported 
salt amounted to Rs. 2-44 c-rores. This again leads to the 
relative importance of ports, where the proportion of 
Western Bengal to Eastern Bengal is 93 : 7. 

I. Educational Facilities 

These statistics, though somewhat out of date, give 
a correct over-all idea in 1936-37 : 

(a) First Grade Colleges 

Govt. Aided Unaided Total 

Calcutta 3 3 5 11 

Presidency Div. 1 3 Nil 4 

Burdwan Div. 13 2 6 

West Bengal 5 9 7 21 

Dacca, Div. Nil 3 Nil 3 

Rajshahi Div. 1 1 Nil 2 

Chittagong Div. 1 2 Nil 3 

East Bengal 2 6 Nil 8 


(b) Second Grade CoUeges 

Govt. Aided Unaided Total 
Calcutta 12 4 7 

Presidency Div. .. 1 . ‘ 1 

Burdwan Div. .. .. 3 3 

West Bengal 1 3 7 11 

Dacca Div. 3 3 17 

Rajshahi Div. .. 1 .. 1 

Chittagong Div. s 1 . . . . 1 

East Bengal 4 4 1 9 

Boys’ Secondary Schools in Bengal, 1936-37 (Vide 
9th Quinquennial Review on the Progress oj Education 
in Bengal, p. 57). 

(a) High English Schools 

Govt. Munici- Aided'Unaided Total 
pal os 
DD. 


Calcutta 

5 

Nil 

41 

44 

90 

Presidency Div. 

7 

2 

113 

122 

244 

Burdwan Div. 

6 

1 

104 

123 

234 

Wcst Bengal 

IS 

3 

258 

289 

568 

Dacca Div. 

10 

Nil 

126 

201 

337 

Rajshahi Div. 

8 

Nil 

76 

38 

122 

Chittagong Div. 

5 

1 

80 

67 

153 

East Bengal 

‘ 23 

1 

282 

306 

612 

(b) 

Middle English Schools 



Govt. 

Munici¬ 

Aided Unaided Total 



pal or 






D.B. 




Calcutta 

3 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

11 

Presidency Div. 

Nil 

1 

324 

45 

370 

Burdwan Div. 

Nil 

8 

334 

59 

401 

West Bengal 

3 

9 

666 

104 

782 

Dacca Div. 

Nil 

9 

257 

138 

404 

Rajshahi Div. 

Nil 

20 

293 

57 

370 

Chittagong Div, 

1 

2 

220 

78 

301 

* 

East Bengal 

1 

31 

770 

273 

1075 

. (fi) 

Middle Vernacular Schools 



Govt. Munici- 

Aided Unaided Total 



pal or 
D.B. 




Calcutta 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Presidency Div. 

Nil 

2 

6 

Nil 

8 

Burdwan Div. 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

Nil 

8 

West Bengal 

Nil 

2 

14 

Nil 

16 

Dacca Div. 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

4 

14 

Rajshahi Div. 

Nil 

5 

5 

Nil 

10 

Chittagong Div. 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

2 

East Bengal 

Nil 

5 

17 

4 

26 


As District figures are not available, we have to go 
by Divisions. These figures are, therefore, not strictly 
comparable to the other tables; nevertheless they will 
be helpful for forming a general picture : 
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Primary Schools, 1936-37 (Vide 9th Quinquennial 
Review, p. 41). 

Boys’ Schools 


Calcutta 

609 

Presidency Division 

8270 

Burdwon Division 

8918 

West Ben'gal 

17,697 

Dacca Division 

12416 

Rajshahi Division 

8395 

Chittagong Division 

5,598 

East Bengal 

26,409 

Girls’ Schools 


Calcutta 

Nil 

Presidency Division 

2420 

Burdwan Division 

1927 

West Bengal 

4347 


Dacca Division 6796 

Rajshahi Division 2708 

Chittagong Division 3443 


East Bengal 12,946 

J. Medical 

Number oj Hospitals and Dispensaries 
West Bengal (including Calcutta) 709 

East Bengal 716 

Number oj indoor and outdoor patients 
treated in 1941 

West Bengal 44,84 330 

East Bengal 32,80,391 

Incidence of disease (patients) per lakh 
of population 

West Bengal 1S.200 

East Bengal 9,200 


ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE WAR 

By G. L. 8CHANZLIN 


For a while it looked as if a far less powerful British 
Empire had emerged from the whirlpool of the war. but 
evidence is piling up on all hand' that the British 
themselves do not seem, conscious, of great losses in 
power of prestige in all thi lr dominions. What Elliott 
Roosevelt m his hook relates ns to his father's earnest 
desire to clip the claws of the imperial lion makes good 
rending, but it doe.- not, indicate imu h more than a 
mild attempt or. the part of tin elder Roosevelt to 
make the British cousin more "salon-faehig.” It is of 
interest that the Roosevelts now are eager to show the 
world and the notion how genuinely global the peace 
aims of the. war president were, and how globally 
messianic his intentions. 

In the great duel now impending, flip duel between 
the Communistic section of the world with the anti- 
Conmuiflistic section, there are three protagonists ol 
party the second, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
British Empire and the United States of America. 
Probably in that order. The geographic position of the 
homeland of the United States will not disqualify her 
to take an important, part in the coming struggle, but 
her interests after all, even now, are not ns world- 
embracing as those of the Vatican, or those of the 
Foreign Officio in London, nor even those of the 
Kremlin. 

It becomes clearer with every day that the British 
Commonwealths am being lined up as units of a greater 
unit which is the British Imperial World. American 
assistance either short of war, or not short of it, will 
not only be welcome in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, it will be most, essential. But the decisive 
battle line will probably be much farther east than 
Constantinople or the Dardanelles. The Dardanelles 
and Constantinople can wait. The real threat to the 
British life line is still through Persia, the Azerbaijan 
excitement was far from being a mere kite to test the 
atmosphere. But in the Persian Gulf, in the Arabian 
Sea, mid in the Indian Ocean, Britain will not require 
touch outside help. In those regions she is in home 
waters, it fact her control of the whole Indian Ocean 


way out, to the South China Rea and the East China 
Rea is as unshaken u« over. Outside of Palestine no 
British a "my of occupation m Ada will cause headaches 
to British laxi'avers. The Foreign Office has no occa¬ 
sion to deal with any problems in Ada which arc not 
empire problems, now us much as before the war. The 
burden of mating ng other nations’ affairs is eliminated. 
Let, the United States and the Republic of Social 
Sor lets wrangle over Ivor-'a. Japan, or Melanesia. 
Britain is safely entrenched from Aden to Hongkong, 
who will gainsay it ? 

The empire is safe again. The tactlessness of 
Messrs Stalin ami Tito has been a godsend to the 
empire. The diplomatic battle for the control of the 
easti rti hemisphere was won in the bleak hilts of 
Yugoslavia and in the Ante’iran election Great Britain 
backed in the Near East by American might can now 
safely face the future. From, the Azores and from 
Dikar. where the trickery of Mr. Chutchill out¬ 
distanc'd the f<rb : e attempts of the American President, 
at real world politics, to the estuary of the g”eat, river 
Ynngtsekiang, Britain is in the saddle again and means 
to slay in the saddle. 

Whatever may have been behind the conciliatory 
attitude toward the national aspirations of India, or 
behind flip sabotaging of the promised concessions, 
there may have been move shadow basting than real 
cons'.nictive statesmanship in the whole affair. The 
altruistic ring of the announcements made at that time 
was slightly suspicious. 

What of it. if Palestine has become n rather un- 
managable mandate. Mandates belong to a bygone 
period, they are as much out of date as their inventor, 
the- once formidable farmei-general Christian Smuts, 
now a pillar of smug political empire orthodoxy. The 
new word just coming into use is trusteeship. Palestine 
will probably become a trusteeship possibly falling to 
England. Or, it, may be offered to the United States if 
our Washington statesmen will think best to accept it. 

Springfield, Ohio 
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> Its System and Orders 

Bt Pbof. HARENDRA CHANDRA PAUL, ha. 


Mysticism in Islam, more commonly known as Sufism, 
an Anglo-Persian word, meaning the religion or the 
system and profession of a Sufi, the Arabic tasawwuf, 
though often connected with the Greek word Sophos 
(sage), is cither derived from Suf, a word which is to 
be found both in the Persian and Arabic languages, 
meaning, coarse camel’s wool or hair cloth (and for 
which the Sufis are often called by the Persians, 
pashmina push, the weaver of woollen dress) which was 
generally worn 1>y the humble penitents of the earlier 
days of Islam, or from Safa, which may mean either 
the name of one of the stations around the Ka'ba of 
Meoea, where many of the neophytes passed days and 
nights together in fasting, prayer and macerations, or 
purity of heart, which is gained, after observing the 
spiritual exercises as instructed by the pir or the 
spiritual guide, the Sufi par excellence, the Arabic 
mulasawwuf, by the novice, who is called the talih 
(rather talibul ilm., a seeker after knowledge, or the 
Salik, rather Salik-i-rak, one who walks in the spiritual 
path), who desires to be a Sufi. A Sufi is also known 
by other names, such as Arif, the knowing one, one 
who is the possessor of marifat, the knowledge of God, 
the master contemplnlor, who is also a Wali (properly 
a prince or governor, one who rules over a 
walayat ; and Wali, PI. Aulia, is a saint, and the saint- 
ship being Waliyat or Walayat, both terms connoting 
‘lordship'; just as Maulavi, from the same root, means 
literally ‘lord or supreme'), or ‘one who is brought near 
to God—an expression which also signifies a saint ; 
and a Paqir who has renounced the goods of the earth 
and adopted the life in an entire abnegation of all 
worldly enjoyments, following thereby the words of the 
Quran (39 :13 )—Alfaqr Fakhri, or the poverty is my 
pride. 

‘The poverty which the prophet made his pride 
was a poverty of the spirit, that poverty of which 
Junaid al Baghdadi, perhaps the greatest name in 
early Sufism., said that it wias a sea of affliction, but 
of an affliction that was all glory ; which yahyabin 
Muaz al Razi defined as *a preparedness to dispense 
with everything but God, its mark being the denial 
of all material means’.” 1 

And in the same strain of thought, Moulana Ruuni, 
one of the greatest of the expounders of Sufism in the 
thirteenth century AD., said. ‘It is to be forgetful of 
this world, in response to, What is tamwwuj (Sufism)?’ 
M. A. Ubicine says of the origin of Sufism : 

"Perhaps if we wish to trace it to its origin', we 
must go back even to the most remote theocracies 
of Egypt and India, through the secret schools of 
the Pythagoreans and the Neo-Platonism of 
Alexandria. It is easy to convince oneself, if atten¬ 
tion be paid, that under the confusion of fantastical 
names, times and often of doctrines, the Greelutrace 


1. A. J. Arbany, Introduction to the Study of Sufism, 
S. M. A. Ubleln*, Istisrt on Turkey, 


does not cease to be visible in toe Arabian Philo* 
sophy alongside of Indian impression.”* 

" M. Garcin de Tassy says : 

“One Islam writer (referring to Jami in his 
Najahat-id-Uns) says that the first person who took 
the name of Sufi, was Abu Hashimi (son of Al 
Jubbai, died in 303 A.H.) of Kufa in toe latter part 
of the eighth century A.D., whilst another declares 
that the seeds of Sufism were sown in the time of 
Adam, germed in that of Noah, budded in that of 
Abraham and the fruit commenced to lie developed 
in that of Moses. They reached their maturity in 
that, of Christ ; and in that of Muhammad pro¬ 
duced pure wine. Those of its sectarians who loved 
this wine have so drunk of it as to lose all know¬ 
ledge of themselves and to exclaim ‘Praise be to 
me 1 Is there any greater than me.’ Or rather T am 
the Truth ! There is no other God than tae’.”* 

In short, the origin of Sufism has been related 
with the various religions of the world, and the 
philosophies that are inter-connected with them, by 
the different scholars in oriental studies ; and it is 
really very interesting to find in it, as in every religion, 
the universality of nature, and it must be so, for the 
people of different lands professing the different 
religions and their philosophies are come out of one 
species of mankind and their creator is the one Eternal 
God ; the difference, we find, is only for the reason of 
its outward environments, but the thing of Sufism, 
rather Mysticism, and religion, is connected with the 
inward environments of the heart,, and there it is one, 
as the mystics say, “Every prophet and every Baint 
has a way, but it leads to God ; all the ways arc really 
one." And “The religion of dove is apart from all 
religions ; for lovers, the only religion and creed is 
God.” (quoted from the Masnavi of Maulana Rumi). 

Any one who is interested in the origin of Sufism 
may study for himself Arberry’s Introduction to the 
Study c / Sufism in detail. 

We find that all the Sufis professed the religion of 
Islam, and their philosophy is based on the doctrines 
of the Quran, which they have interpreted in their 
esoteric ways. And as Macdonald says ; 

“As to recognizing, using, and enjoying this 
world, Islam is a most practical religion, but on its 
doctrine of salvation it is absolutely and entirely 
other-worldly.”* 

Now let us see how far the religion of the Quran, 
naime-ly Islam, is connected with Sufism. J. C. Archer 
says : 

“After all Islam is essentially the lengthened 
shadow of one man. Muhammad founded it, and his 
spirit dominates it still. He is the fountain-head of 
all the main Islamic currents which have grooved 
and moistened the eoul of many lands. His word 
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and his life are a court of perpetual appeal on the 
part of hie followers throughout the earth. 

“In any proper historical survey of Islam, the 
mystical current is seen to loom large. Its source, 
however, has not plainly appeared in the view. 
Greek and Persian and the Buddhist waters have 
joined the stream and swelled it, but it arose first 
of all out of the deserts of Arabia, not mirage but 
a bubbling spring, a Mohammadan origin, the 
experience of tbe Prophet himself. 

“There is good reason for some revision of the 
characteristic estimate of Muhammad. Great man 
that he was, the full glory of his life and work is not 
yet told. The outer facts are very generally—and 
one may say, very fairly accurately—known. Our 
knowledge of the inner states, however, leaves much 
to be desired. A proper appreciation of these aspects 
of Muhammad’s life gives us a more adequate view 
of him and of his religion. He has stood .somewhat 
obscure behind th* arnty of institutions which trace 
their rise from him, the system of Faith seaming of 
so much greater significance than the founder him¬ 
self. The very magnitude of Muslim expansion has 
overshadowed the simple lines of the Prophet’s own 
person. Yet the stream may not ignore the spring 
which foods it. However many tributaries it may 
gather to itself as it flows, it imu.it regard for ever 
the effective supply which gave it initial body and 
direction. 

“It. is clear that Muhammad strove for religious 
effects that he employed methods fruitful of revela¬ 
tion.’’* 

As R. L. Swain in his What and Where is God says 
that any normal person may achieve religious insight 
if he goes about in the right way, and as Prof. Pratt 
says in his Religious Coiuciousncss, that all religious 
people have at, least a touch of mysticism, we can 
conclusively say that Muhammad also must have the 
mystical tendency which he observed in his own way. 

Again. Archer in his Muhumrnads Prartirc of 
M ystical, says : 

“Uiwa-ibn-azzubair reports on the authority of 
• ‘Ayesba’ that the Prophet's retirement and seclusion 
in the cave in the Mount Hirn was for the practice 
of tehannus or the night vigils for staled periods. 
The presence of God which he sought, cannot be 
gained nor hold without practice. This Muhammad 
realized for himself and for his people—it is afteT 
all out of his own experience that provision is made 
for his people that they may have and keep the sense 
of Allah. The rites, which Muhammad practised, 
were ell, at first, privately observed ; even for some 
years, after they had been prescribed for the first 
members o{ the slender Moslem community, no 
public display of them was made. They were simple 
although strenuous rites. In time they were 
elaborated and used publicly ; became the ‘pillars,’ 
in fact, of the new faith. 

“As we would expect, Muhammod puts a great 
deal of emphasis upon the practice of arayer. He 
does not give many details with regard to the 
methods used, but the few which he dees give are 
very significant. The few are enough.” 

D. ’Ohsson, an oriental scholar, writes about the 
beginning of mysticism in Islam, thus : 

t, }. c. Jbreber, Mrnicot Sltmtnu is Mohammed. 


“In th® first year of the Hijra forty-five citizens 
of Mecca joined themselves to as many others of 
Medina. They took an oath of fidelity to the 
doctrines of their Prophet, and formed a sect of 
fraternity, the object of which was to establish 
among themselves a community of pioperly and to 
perform every day certain religious practices in a 
spirit of penitence and mortification. To distinguish 
themselves from other Muhammadans, they took 
the name of Sufis. This nance, which later was 
attributed to the most zealous partizans of Islam, is 
tin? same still in use to indicate any Mussulman who 
retires from the world to study to lead a life of 
pious contemplation and to follow the most painful 
exercises of an exaggerated devotion. . . . Following 
their example, Abu Bakr and A'i established even 
during the life-time of the Prophet, and under his 
own eyes, congregations over which each presided 
with peculiar exercises established by them sepa¬ 
rately, and a vow taken by each of the voluntary 
diseip’es forming them. On liis decease Abu Bakr 
made over his office of president to one Salman 
Farsi, and Ali to Hasan Basri, and each of these 
charges was eorisorvated under the title Khalifa or 
successor. The two first successors followed the 
example of the Caliphs, and transmitted it to their 
successors, and these in twin to others, the most 
aged and venerable of their fraternity.” 

John P. Brown in his Darvishcs says that it was in 
the second century of tl»o Hijra, near 129. (correspond¬ 
ing to 746 A.D.) that a Sufi reputed for his virtue 
und knowledge. Sheikh Llwan founded the first reli¬ 
gious order, to which he gave his name. This innovation 
met with great opposition on the part of the legislators 
and the truly orthodox of Islam, who recalled the 
formal declaration of Muhammad, ‘No monkery in 
Islam.' Though this sentence, because in some sort 
proverbial, was rcreivtd at the same lime as an article 
of faith by all Mussulmans, the inclination of the 
Arabs for a solitary and contemplative life carried it 
against orthodoxy. Oth.-r orders were soon founded in 
imitation of the fust. The number grew rapidly from 
tiie second to the seventh century, and also in sub¬ 
sequent. epochs. 

The Sufis interpret, the tradition TSTo monkery in 
Islam* in the sense that no extreme rigour should be 
made in their solitary, orderly life. And in the following 
'ines we shall find how Montana Rumi, founder of the 
Monlnvi order in the thirteenth century A.D. inter¬ 
prets it : 

Tear not thy plumage off, it cannot, be replaced ; 
Disfigure not thy face in Wantonness. 0 fair one, 

That face which is bright as the forenoon Sun, 

To disfigure it were a grievous sin. 

* * * * 

Rend not thy pluimge off but avert thy heart from, it, 
Fo.- histility between thorn is the law of this holy war. 
Were there no hostility, that war would be impossible ; 
Htdst thou no lust, obedience to the law could not be. 
Au ! make not thyself an eunuch, become not a monk ; 
Because chastity is mortgaged to lust.. 

Without, lust denial of lust is impossible ; 

No man can display bravery against the dead.* 


6, Manurei, Vul. V. 



The Sufis declare there are four stages of life in 
the Sufi path whitfh leads Us to God. The first is the 
Shariyat or the established or holy law which is to be 
observed by every one and is useful in regulating the 
lives and restraining the common muss who will other¬ 
wise never be able to grasp the hidden treasures of 
mystery that underlie their manhood. These are the 
established rites, customs and precepts of Islam. And 
when they will follow these established rules, they 
will reach that height of Divine contemplation where 
they will not be misled by that very liberty of faith 
which enlighten and delight those of superior intellect 
and more fervent devotion. 

The second is the Tarkjat, the path, rather the 
mystical path. Here the disciple or mvrid is initiated, 
and begins to obey his spiritual guide who knows every 
defect and merit of his disciple and instructs him 
accordingly. The disciple a'so, ns he now understands 
to some extent the hidden treasures of Divine mystery, 
obeys him ungrudgingly without caring for any other 
thing of the world 'as a shallow obeys the branch of the 
Tree.’ This gradually leads him to the stage of marijal 
or knowledge. 

The third is the stage of Marifat or knowledge 
where the murid or disciple 1ms understood the super¬ 
natural knowledge of God. In a sense he has grasped 
the Divine mysteries of God and has become an 
inspired one. And in the fourth or last stage which is 
©ailed the stage of the Hacjiqat. or that of the Truth, 
the disciple is supposed to have arrived at a position 
where he is completely united with God. the Truth. 

These third and the fourth stages may also be 
called the states of hal and rmnqam, the ecstatic state 
and the state of constancy (with God). These are the 
states, the real idea of which cannot be described 
without, what is common to our material and gross 
ideas. Moulaua Rurni says of the stale of ecstasy in 
his own fashion : Ibrahim bin Adham being asked with 
derision by one of his disciples, as to what marvellous 
gift he brought back from the garden of delights out 
of which he had come, replied : “I intended on arriv¬ 
ing at this rose-bush (the sight of God) to fill the skirt 
of my rohe with roses so as to offer them as a present, 
to my brethren ; but when I was there the odour of 
the rose-bush so intoxicated my senses that the border 
of my robe escaped from my hands.” 1 

In short, the reality of these states cannot, be 
uttered with the tongue ; they are to be realized. In 
another place, the ecstatic state has been compared to 
the face of the bride which has been unvei’ed to the 
bridegroom for the first, time and the maqnm state is 
the state of constancy with the bride whose veil is 
removed from her face and in this unveiling of the 
bride there is always a tranquillity of mind in the 
bridegroom. The hal is the first vision of God ; and 
maqnm is that continued state of mind when the Sufi 
feels the constant companionship of God, his Beloved. 

Florence Ledcror in his introduction to Shabistari's 
The Secret Rose Garden (Gulshan-i-Raz ), says : 

“The journey to the Beloved has only two 
steps : Dying to self and uniting with the Truth 
(Fane, and Wlajd. or hal). When man's lower self is 
•dead, the real self remains and is above the domain 
of the law. On being born into this world man is 
possessed by evil passions, and if he gives way to 
them his soul is lost. But in each soul there is an 


instinct for God and a longing for holiness. If man 
will foster this instinct and develop this longing, a 
Divine light will ehine on him, and he repenting, 
turns and journeys towards God ; casting away self, 
he will meet and be united with the Truth in spirit. 
This is the state of the saints. But the man must 
not rest in this Divine union. He must return to 
this world of unreality, and in the downward journey 
must keep the ordinary fcuws and creeds of men.” 

This last, stage is that of maquin where though 
oboying the outward formalities of religion at. heart, 
he is always absorbed in the contemplation of God. 

“The Sufi system,” as Browne says, “starts from 
the conception that not only True Being, but Beauty 
and Goodness, belong exclusively to God, though 
they are manifested in a thousand mirrors in the 
phenomenal world. ‘God was.’ says one of their 
favourite .aphorisms, ‘and there was naught beside 
Him’; and to which are sometimes, added the words 
‘and it is now even ng' it was 'then ; God, in short, 
is Pure Being and what is ‘other than God' only 
exists in so far as His Being is infused in it, or 
mirroted in it. He is also Pure Good and Absolute 
Beauty ; whence He is often called bv the mystics 
in their pseudo-erotic poems, ‘the Rea! Beloved,’ ‘the 
Eternal Darling’ and the like. 

“Their doctrine of Divine Unity is God alone 
really exists ; there is nothing but God, not merely 
that ‘there is no God but God, which is generally 
the Muhammadan profession of faith. The world of 
phenomenon and of the senses is a mere mirage—a 
reflection of Being on Not, Being, manifesting the 
attributes of Being as the. reflection manifests its 
original, but not roe II v participating in its mature. 
It is like that of sun (which typifies Being) reflected 
in a pool of water (Not Being). The reflection of die 
sun is entirely ‘contingent,’; it may be blotted out 
instantly by a passing cloud or marred by suddun 
gu.-.t of wind ; it is entirely deprndent on the sun, 
while the sun is ebsoluto'y independent, of it, ; yet, 
while it lasts, it more or less faithfully reveals the 
Nature land Attributes of unchanging Prototype.” 
The creation, then, is only contingent and the 
nature of good and evil has no essence at a’l, like the 
d : ffere.nt waves of the sea. As Moulana Rumi says in 
his Masrmvi : “Both (good and evil) dash against each 
other from beneath and top, waves on waves, like the 
water of the ocean ; the appearance of opposition 
arising from the narrow body (of the waves) is due to 
the intermingling of the lives (of waves) at peace nnd 
in war. The waves of peace dash against each other 
and root up hatred and jealousy from the breasts. The 
waves of war, in another form, turn the loves (or the 
good qualities of men) upside down.’’ The real nature 
of good and evil is known only to the Perfect who secs 
that good and evil are like the two sides of the 
different waves of the ocean. Those who have realized 
the essence of God find that this world of good and 
evil has no basis <st all. It is only in the conflicts of 
our nature we find someone to be good and some one 
to he bad. Rumi savs. “Since coloumess became the 
captive of colour, a Moses oame into a conflict with 
Moses ; when you attain to that colourlessness which 
you originally had, Moses and Ph&roah are at peaoe 
(with another).” 

I think the whole system of Sufism has been best 

summarised by Sir William Jones in his Sixth Discount 

/mi th» pBrmmtt < 


7. JVwMfui. Vel. II. 
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"The fundamental tenets of the Sufis arc that 
nothing exists absolutely but God ; that the bumau 
soul is an emanation from His essence, and though 
divider^ for a time from its heavenly source will be 
| finally re-united with it; that the highest, possible 
happiness will arise from its re-union, and that the 
chief good of mankind in this transitory world 
consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal 
spirit as the incumbrances of «. mortal frame will 
allow ; that for this piupose they should break all 
connection or taalluq, as they call it, with extrinsic 
objects, and pass through life without attachments, 
as A swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the 
impediment- of clothes ; that they should be straight 
and free as the Cypress, whose fruit is hardly 
perceptible and not sink under a load like fruit-trees 
attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly charms 
have power to influence the soul, the idea of 
celestial beauty must, overwhelm it in ecstatic 
delight ; that for want of apt words to express the 
divine perfections and the ardour of devotion, we 
must- borrow such expressions as approach the 
nearest, to our ideas, and speak of beauty and love 
in n transcendent and mystical sense ; that like a 


reed tom from its native btook, like wax separated 
from its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails 
its disunion with melancholy musie, and sheds 
burning tears like the lighted taper, wailing passion¬ 
ately for th(> moment of its extinction, as a dis¬ 
engagement from earthly trammels, and the means 
of returning to its only Beloved.’ 

And this mysticism has been aptly defined by Miss 
Underhill who says : 

“Broadly speaking, I understand it, to be an 
expression of the innate tendency of the human 
spnil towards complete harmony with the transcen¬ 
dental order, whatever be the theological formula 
under which that order is understood. This tendency, 
in great mystics, generally captures the whole field' 
of consciousness ; it dominates their life, and in the 
experience called ‘mystic union.’ attains its end ; 
■ . . the desire to attain it and the movement 
toward* it—so long as thus is a genuine life-process 
and not n,n intellectual speculation—is the proper 
subject of mysticism."" 

8, Kvrl)i> findi rhill, IHysmiim. 


SECRET MISSION TO ALGIERS 

Story of a Rendezvous That Changed the Course of the World War II 

By Dn. CYAN P. SEIVASTAVA, n.cx. (Eton), g.c.h.w. 


It's an old tale now. Yet how different the world would 
have looked if those four gallant souls had not staked 
their lives on that great adventure. 

The lights in the East, and the West, one by one 
were swiftly going out. The Japanese, with the fall of 
Bupna, had reached the climacteric of their conquistador 
era. Russians were fighting with their back to the walls. 
Fearful darkness was filtering on in Egypt—booming 
guns around El Alamein were heard in Alexandria. 

If once the pressure on the Soviet Allies could be 
relaxed 1 The prospect of dislodging the Germans from 
the bases on the Atlantic scattered right from Narvik 
in Norway down to the southernmost, tip of France 
■on the Spanish borders was certainly not a good one. 
Nor it was anything better on the North African Front. 

In Africa it was a battle of initiative, whoever 
took it will sweep across the deserts for a time until 
the opposition gathers up strength to roll it, back to 
the original position. 

“Gyani, can we afford this game of swings any¬ 
more !" thought General Eisenhower loudly on the 
other end of the wire. 

“How about a second front in Africa itself ?. A 
surprise landing at Algiers and a smash into German, 
lines from the west when they are being pushed by 
General Montgomery from the east. Mr. Bob Murphy, 
the American Oonrsttl in North Africa, should be of 
tome help to us.” 

’ « A war department cablegram marked ‘most, 
ewet’ waa lying in the London Headquarters of Gene¬ 

8 * ' * 


ral Dwight Eisenhower. It put up to the General the 
gravest decisjon of his career. In essence, it said this : 
A group of French officers in Algeria suggest, that five 
officers from General Eisenhower's staff come secretly 
and at once to u rendezvous near Algiers with 
information as to what the United Nations will do to 
liberate them from virtual Axis capitulation. 

The General reflected. “On ‘D-day’ at 'H-hour' 
(Nov. 8, 19-12, at 1-00 u.m.) American and British 
troops would mu ike amphibious landings in A. Africa.’’ 

The decision made, the Deputy Commander Major 
General Murk Wayne Clark departed to handpick the 
four men m go with him : Captain Jerauld Wright, 
United States Navy, a crack shot ; Colonel Julius 
Holmes, who knew French and knew Algeria ; Col. 
Arch Hamblen, an expert on shipping problems ; and 
Brigadier General Lyman Lemniteer of G-3. the 
operations branch. 

Each was instructed : “Leave your office as if you 
would be away no more than an hour. Take what a 
musette bag will curry No papers of any kind, We 
leave anight.” At 7-30 a.m.. October 18. two big 
planes roared into the air. The historic mission had 
started. 

Meantime, coded cables hud flashed orders to 
Captain D. E. Fawkes at- a British naval base to pro¬ 
vide a sub and your so-called kayaks —small boats 
made of wood and canvas which would be used to 
put the passengers ashore. The commandos contributed 
the services of three officers who were exrwrt ,v *i.:~ 
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kind of business : Captains G. B. (Jumbo; Courtney 
and It. P. Livingston, and Lieutenant J. P. Foote. 

Late in the afternoon the Clark party arrived at 
the base. Fawkes listened attentively as the scheme 
was outlined. Then he said bluntly : “It’s very 
dangerous. We ean put you ashore, no trouble there. 
But the kayaks are cokleshulls. If a sea springs up you 
can't launch them, can’t get away.” 

Clark nodded. This was a risk he had already 
considered and accepted. 

The moon was rising as the five Americans and 
the three British commandos, led by the submarine's 
Commander Lt. N. L. A. Jewell, boarded a little 
750-ton undersea craft. With them they took blue 
flashlights—which would not throw beams observable 
from the side—to .signal m the morse code after they 
landed ; and a small portable ‘walky-talky’ wireless set 
which they could use to communicate with the sub¬ 
marine, secure in the knowledge that the Germans 
could not pick up what was said. The Diesels rumbled 
and the sub got uuderway. 

At 4 a.m. of the second night, they sighted the 
rendezvous signal light on the African shore.. But it was 
too close to dawn to risk a landing. They submerged 
again to wait for evening. 

For 15 hours the tiny submarine remained below 
the surface. The air became so foul, a struck match 
would not ignite. The men found themselves gasping, 
gulping. Their heads pounded ; the slightest exertion 
brought utter fatigue but night fell at last and the 
submarine surfaced. The men climbed to the conning 
tower, the night air clearing their heads, and waited 
for the signal light to gleam again. The light came on. 

The crew got the kayaks through the torpedo hatch 
and hunched them. Kreping close together, the party 
Headed for shore through a chop that drenched them 
with chill spray. Some 500 yards from the beach they 
stopped, Suppose Vichy-controlled police had been 
warned and were linking in the bushes ashore ? Were 
they about to walk into a trap ? Somebody lmd to go 
first, and make sure of the ground. 

Julius Holmes spoke French the best, and knew 
some of the people ashore, so he and commando Cap¬ 
tain Livingston headed in. If all was clear, the others 
would follow. Ten minutes later Holmes’ boat grated 
on the gravel beach. Carbines ready, the two men got 
out mui moved cautiously along the beach. 

Suddenly they heard someone moving in the bush. 
They whirled, guns levelled. 

A voice said in English, “Who’s there 7” 

“Who’re you ?” countered Holmes. 

"I’m Ridgeway Knight." 

Ridgeway Knight was an American Vice-Consul 
who had taken part in the arrangements for the 
rendezvous. 

“I’m Julius Holmes. Where's Bob Murphy ?” 

"He'll be along in a minute. Everything is okay." 

Holmes turned to Livingston. “Make the signal.” 

Livingston blinked his blue flashlight seaward. The 
signals were, “K” for “kerrect” if all was well ; 
"F” for fonoy if there was trouble. He made the “K” 
signal in Morse, and presently the other kayaks came 
out of the night and the other six men stepped ashore. 
Then the signal, “All’s well,” was made to the sub¬ 
marine. and it,« Diesel drone died away as it stood 
offshore. * 


To hide the boats, the wet shivering men hauled * 
them up to the farmhouse and piled them in the * 
kitchen. Then they shucked off their clothes, spread the 
mout to dry, and after a slight meal dosed* until the 
French party arrived at 7 o’clock and the conference 
began. 1 

The information obtained was priceless. It included 
the tonnage capacity of the ports of Casablanca, Algiers, 

Oran, Tunis ; the French navy’s plans for preventing: 
a landing ; a list of the places where French army 
resistance would be tough, and where it would be only 
token. Special information on airport runaways later 
proved to be of inestimatable value. 

The sun climbed the sky and started down, and, 
still the men talked, and , figured, and marked the 
maps. 

BuL General Clark's luck was running Out at last, 

Jerry Wright heard a sound that brouglu him quickly 
out of tht house. The wind was whistling round tilt 
house’s red-tiled loof. Waves as tall as u man were -4, 
roaring against the shore. Wright knew that no kayak, 
could ever be launched in that foaming tumult, fic 
went gloomily back inside. 

Meanwhile, two Arab servants, who had that morning, 4 
’been dismissed by the owner of the farm-house for 
safety’s sake, had gone to a nearby town ami visited 
the Commissioner of Police. They reported that, they 
had seen strange men carry big bundles (the boats) to 
the faimliousc. The place had once been a smuggler’s, 
hide out. ; perhaps it was being used thus again. So , 
presently a police car was humming along the highway 
toward the rendezvous . . . 

In the next room, the telephone jangled. Tim con¬ 
ferees jerked erect, looked at each other. The house¬ 
owner answered the call, and a moment lutei came 
rushing info the eonforeneo room, his eyes wide with 
fright. 

‘The Police 1 They'll be here in five minutes !” 

Most of the French officers—the top ones—hurried' 
out. To be discov ered here in these circumstances meant 
being shot for treason. Motora roared, gears clashed,, 
and they were gone. 

Clark's men hastily stuffed maps and papers iifeide 
their under-shirts. They were trapped between the 
Vichy police and the stormy sea. And nojv the police 
ear roared up, its lights gleaming against the white walls 
of the farmhouse. Where could they hide 7 Clark was . 
all for taking literally to the woods. Murphy objected.; ■ > * 
if the police got suspicious and made & search, the 
Americans were bound to be discovered. 

‘There’s an empty wine cellar,” said Murphy. Yon 
go down there. I’ll get rid of the police.” 

Clark didn’t like it: a cellar seemed like a rat-trap- 
—no room to manoeuvre. But there* was now no time- 
for anything else. They could hear the gendarmes piling 
out of their car. Gripping carbines and tommy guns, 
the eight officers fill'd down into the wine cellar. 
Murphy pulled the doors down flat, put, boxes over 
them, then turned to meet the police. 

He had one stratagem that might work. The con¬ 
ference (able was littered with half-ettpty wine bottlew * 
and cigarette stubs. Two French lieutenants m civilian P 
clothes took their lives in their hands to pretend m ■ 
drunken party with Murphy and Knight. They began , 
ringing snatches of drinking songs, laughing atwt tawngr 
loudly. That was the scene the Commissioner ofToSe* 
walked in upon a moment later. 
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Bob Murphy argued with the Commissioner, he and 
a few friends wete having a little party. Since when 
that was a crime ? What would Monsieur le Commis- 
eire think if the American Police invaded the privacy 
of French eiujseu# in N" . rk. 

Down in the cellar the tense silence was bioken by 
choking gas, Jumbo Courtney was trying to suppress a 
fit of coughing. The strangling sound seemed to his 
companions loud enough to be heard in Algiers, Jumbo 
struggled desperately. 

“By George t” he, gasped. “I’m afraid I’ll choke." 

"I’m afraid you won’t 1” said Clark, grimly. “But 
here, chew this gum.” 

Jumbo fumb'pd for the gum, chewed desperately. 
The spasm passed. Silence settled on the cellar. The 
men coaild hear their own hearts thudding. ' 

Above, Murphy was still arguing vociferously. 
•Snatches of drunken song came from the gallant French 
lieutenants. A minute took o century to pass. 

And then* the voices upstniis changed tone. The 
Commissioner of Polidb was not, so brusque. Holmes 
heaved a sigh. “Bob’s got. him,” he whispered. 

The Commissioner had decided then- was no 
smuggling going on. 

Nonetheless, he said, he'd have to report to his 
superior. Ami, yes, without a doubt his superior would 
return to look into the matter further. 

Just then Jumbo started to have another spasm of 
coughing. 

“Chew that gum,' Clark whispered tensely. 

“I am. sir, but all the aweeluec* lias gone out of 
it.\ 

“I don’t wonder,” whispered CI.uk. “I chewed it 
an hour myself before I gave it to you.” 

This was considered very funny -but. much later. 

At last, however, the footsteps faded away, and 
they heard the police car leave. Clark end his party 
ascended, anxious to get, to the submarine, ns soon as 
possible. But the surf still pounded on thp beach. Jeny 
Wright said, “I’d hate to have to launch a whaleboat 
in that sea.” 

Yet the mission was now a success—if they could 
only Ret away with the infomiatiou. 

Clark said : “We’ll try it.” 

A wireless message was sent to the submarine : 
“Stand in as close as possible. We arc in trouble and 
will embark immediately.” 

* They carried the kayaks down to the windswept 
beach. It took a bold man even to consider going into 
that roaring sea with a fragile craft hardly bigger than 
a child’s toy-boat. Clark stripped to, his under-clothes 
and carrying his outer garments, walked out into the 
breakers with Livingston They managed to get, into 
the heaving little boat, and drove their paddles deep. 
Then a huge wall of water broke over them, the kayak 
up-endrd, and Clark and Livingston vanished into a 
white fury of foam. 

A moment later, battered, turned end over end by 
the undertow, they came rolling along the beach, full 
of sand, salt water and artistic profanity. 

They could not launch that night. Returning to the 
cellar wan not .safe. So they hid themselves' and the 
kayaks among the palms. 


The police returned at 11 that night. The group of 
the woods, guns ready, hid tightly. Murphy greeted the 
police again, smiling his charming smile, talking rapidly 
and smoothly. In the end the police did not search the 
woods. They were not satisfied ; they said they would 
return in the morning ; but for the moment they were 
staved off. 

By 4 a.m., the wind seemed to have lessened 
somewhat, though the seas were still mountainous. 

“Well try it, again,” said Clark. His wireless to the 
submarine this time was imperative, “Stand in as close 
as you possibly can.” 

Jumbo, Knight, and the two French lieutenants 
steadied the first kayak. Claik and Wright climbed in¬ 
cautiously the four walked the fiBil craft out into the 
pounding surf until Wright saw a comparatively smooth 
stretch. “Now 1” he yelled. 

The four nun heaved the boal forward, Clark and 
Wright paddled with all their strength. The light kayak 
climbed the side of an on-coming wave, hung for an 
end'ess space almost pc-ipendicular—then suddenly went 
over the hooked crest, and cleared t.he surf. 

Meanwhile, the others were trying to float, their 
boats. General I*mnitzer and Lt. Foote used the same 
four-man system of launching, but .their kayak cap¬ 
stan! almost, at. once. Men and boat were hauled ashore. 
They tried again, and this time, miraculously, got 
clear. 

Holmes and Livingston got, off without, accident, 
bill Atcli Hamblen and Jumbo Courtney overturned on 
their first attempt.. They were the last to reach the sub¬ 
marine. and just as they did so a gigantic wave caught 
their kayak, lifted it high and swept it down upon the 
sub. Crew members snatched the men clear, held them 
while the. winter poured in a lorreut off the sub-marine’s 
back The wave broke the kavak in two and swept it 
away. 

The dangfr was instantly apparent. A broken boat 
ashore with its mutants scattered along the beach—i. 
had contained letters, uniforms and a musette bag hold¬ 
ing the gold—wou'd he a complete betrayal of the 
Amrricans’ presence. They flashed Murphy :i warning 
to clear the bench of till debris. 

The sub turned her bow north at a painful four 
knots—her top speed submerged. Clark, anxious to got 
his information to London as soon as possible, decided 
to risk breaking radio silence. He sent a message to 
the nearest British base, giving the sub’s course, speed 
and position, and asking that a planp be sent, out. 

At 3-30 p.ro., a Catalina flying-boat droned low 
overhead, An hour and a half later Clark and hia men 
landfd at the base and flushed the news of the great 
success. Thru they boarded planes for England, The 
plane nairying Clark ran into every kind of difficulty, 
as though Fate at the last moment was reluctant to see 
him through. For hours they were completely lost in 
fog, The plane iced up so badly that at one time it 
s-aggered along, barley ©loft. The General calls this 
flight, "the biggest thrill of the trip,” 

In England, whore the other plane had arrived 
right on the nose, there was consternation. But Clark’s 
plane finally nosed down through the soup. You could 
have bought all that remained of her gasoline for * 
quarter-rupee bit. , 



SOME SANSKRIT LYRICAL POEMS OF BENGAL 

By Pbof. J, B. CHAUDHUEI, p1u>. (Lond.), f.r.a.s. (Load.), b.e.8., 
Presidency College and Calcutta University 


Bengal has made very substantial contribution to 
almost all branches of Sanskrit Literature and 
none the less—to Sanskrit Lyrics. Jayadeva'g Gita- 
Govinda and Govardhana's Arya-Sapta-suti, composed 
during the rule of Lukshmana Sena, are two of the best 
lyrical works in the whole range of Sanskrit Literature. 
The Sadukli-Karnumrila of Sridhara contains a laigo 
member of Jyricul stanzas composed by many poets of 
the court of Lukshmana Sena and their predecessors 
most of whom flourished in Bengal. Thus, the contri¬ 
butions of Sfttauanda, Gaudabhinauda, Umapatidhara, 
Dhoyika, etc., are unique and it cannot be denied that 
this anthology' is the best of oil our Sanskrit antho¬ 
logies. Post-Chaitanya contributions of Bengal to Sans¬ 
krit lyrical literature are extensive and rank very high 
in the whole range of Sanskrit lyrical literature. Within 
the short space at disposal, 1 shall doai with only a 
few' Duta-Kavyus or Messenger-Poems of Bengal, com¬ 
posed after the model of the Meghadula of KaliJas. 
These works are indeed very beautiful and important 
ami Bengal cun undoubtedly be very proud of them, 
Chronologically, the Pavanaduta comes after Meghadula 
if the Juina Duta-Kuvyas arc not taken into considera¬ 
tion. Of the Dutukavyas contributed by Bengal, 
(1) the Pavanaduta of Dhoyi, (2) the Manoduta oi 
Visnudus, (3) the Hamsadula of Rupa Gosvamin, 
(4) the Bhramamduta of Rudra Vachaspati, (5) the 
Padnnkadvta of Krishnanath Sarvsifohauimi deserve 
special mention. Brief accounts of these works and of 
tlieif authors are given below : 

(1) “Pavanaduta'’ of Dhovi 

This work is, like its model M eghaduta,' very rich 
in the description of both the external love of nature 
for man and the love of man for nature—as well us of 
human love and the geography of India during the 
twelfth century A.I). The work is based on a supposed 
invasion of the Boulh by King Likshmana Sena as far 
as Malay ns. There he is said to fall in love with one 
Kuvnlayavati, who at the advent of the spring is over¬ 
powered with the sentiment, of love and sends the 
north-eastern wind to Bengal as Messenger. The wind 
is entreated to traverse from Kankanugura to the 
Malaya hills, TTragapura (capital of Pandyas), Adam’s 
Bridge. Conjeevoram. Kavcri. Malyuvut, Panehapsar 
Lake, Kalinganngiiri in the Andhra country, the 
Narmada. Yayatinagari, Suhma, the town of Shiva, 
Triveni and then Viyaynpura. capital of I/ikshmanu 
Sena. 

Many of the verses attributed to Dhoyika or Dhoyi 
ate not traced in the Pavanaduta and certainly, such a 
grrat poet composed oilier works as well. The present 
work is important not only for giving us graphic des¬ 
criptions of the important places of India in the 
twelfth century A.D., but also for bringing in 
Lakshmuna Sena, a historical person within the range 
of Duta-kavya Literalm e, a unique thing in itself 
Further, it throws some light upon the invasions of 
Lakshmana Sena. Some, inscriptions and references 
reveal that, King Lakshmana Sena hud a full Sway over 
an extensive area-—as far as Benares, Kamrupa and 
Kalinga. One would only wish that further light is 
thrown on this interesting subject in near future. 

(2) The "Manoduta” of Visnudas 
. Time soon name when the imimortal pattern of 


Kulidas (who got the idea certainly from the Hanumat- 
Sandosa sent by Rumachundra to Sita) was adopted by 
devotees as a means of giving vent to their religious 
fen our and the equation turned out to be as follows : 

Yakuba —Supreme Soul. 

Yak shim —The Devotee. 

Cloud ■—Mind, Devotion, etc. 

In other words, the Duta-kavya Literature was- 
employed for the purpose of philosophical and religious 
discussions. Thus the Hamsaduta of Venkalanath 
Vedantacharya is nothing but a Veduntic work out 
and out and the Manoduta of Visrmdasa of Bengal 
under discussion is nothing but. a work on Vaisnava 
theology. It, was composed in the fifteenth century ,A-D. 
and the author is supposed to be a maternal uncle of 
our Chaitanya Mnhaprablnt. Visnudas made a present, 
of this work to Gopinatha Kavikanthnbharana, author 
of the Kmtiarjumya Mahakavya. One Rama of 
Visnudas’s family also composed another Manoduta. a 
critical edition of which will soon be published in the 
January issue of the Prarhyavani. 

In this poem a, Vaisnava devotee sends Mind i-.s a 
messenger to the Supreme Deity. The sorrows and 
miseries of mundane existence are dwelt upon and 
supplications are made to I,he Almighty for final 
rescue. Gokula, Yamuna and Vrindavon—the favourite 
haunts of Srce Krishna—air described in ceremonial 
details. The qualities to be developed by the Mind are 
also beautifully described. 

»3> The “IIamsaiu'ta" of Run Gosvamin 

Rupa was a direct disciple of Sri Chaitanya and 
one of the six law-givers of the sect Rupa, his brother 
Sariatni'u and nephew Jiva are the most active 
literary figures in the whole history of Bengal Vnisnav- 
ism. He has to his credit twelve works. 

In th<> Hunisaduta, Lalita, friend of Rudha, sends 
a swan a« messenger on behalf of them all, particularly 
Radha. to Krishna who lias deserted them and gone 
to Muttra. The route described is Vrindavan to Muttra. 
The woik is permeated with an effusion of devotion 
to, and love for. Krishna. The swan is entreated to 
report to Sree Krishna about the piteous condition of 
Radha whose peer cannot, be traced anywhere in the 
world and who only blames herself for all her suffer-, 
iugs and nobody else. Krishna must return imme¬ 
diately if he still cares for her life. 

(4) The “Bhkamabaduta” of Rudha 
Nyayapanchanan 

• Rudra Nyayapanchanan was a scion of the famous- 
family of Vasudeva Sarvoibhuuma. Rudra was the son 
of Ivasinath Vidyanivas and elder brother of Visvanath 
Trtikapanclianan. author of the Bhaaa-pariccheda. 
Smarta-Bhattaehavya Raghuntindan also flourished io 
the sajme family. Rudra Panchanan has to his credit a? 
good number of poetical and philosophical works, the 
majority Of which have not as yet seen the light of the 
day. *. 

In this work a bee is sent by Ramchondra to Sita 
in Ceylon from Mount Malyavat and entreated to 
relate all the woeful pangs of separation undergone by 
him. This episode is not mentioned in the Ramayana. 

- The work is rich in the figures of speech and && 
metre Mandakranta. too, aptly employed. A "logician of 
high order, Rudra Nyayapanchanan combined in him* 
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self the rare gifts of a poet of Bengal, he has rendered 
invaluable service to the cause of the propagation of 
Sanskritic Learning in his own time. 

. (5) The '‘Padankaduta” of Krishna 

Sabvabhauma 

This work was composed in 1723 A.D. tit, the 
instance of Raja Rarnajivan of Nadia. Some cow- 
herdess of Vrindavan, greatly suffering from the lwings 
of separation from Krishna, sends his foot-print on 


the bank of Jarnuna as a imesaenger to him and the 
route described is Vrindavan to Muttra. The 'metre em¬ 
ployed is Mandakranta and the number of verses only 
46. In spite of the short extent, of the work and its 
recent date, it may be considered as one of the most 
substantial contributions of the mighty Bengali brain 
to Sanskrit Literature and it, is no wonder that the 
work enjoys immense popularity amongst the devotees 
as well as the deity. 


INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 


Bv SANTOKH KUMAR BRAHMA, m.a. 


The question of Britain’s indebtedness to India 
continues to exercise the financial and commercial 
minds in India no less than in Britain. One of the 
outstanding questions of the day in the field of Anglo- 
Indian Finance is the problem ol the liquidation of 
Indian sterling balances. Besides the repayment of vir¬ 
tually the whole of India Government’s pre-war debt 
of 360 million sterling, India's sterling assets have 
risen, since the outbreak of the present war, from 52 
to 3,500 million. The war has thus turned India from 
a debtor to a creditor country' in relation to Britain. 

The original cause for (lie accumulation of India’s 
sterling assets is the Sterling Exchange standard which 
called for large nvciscua investment, in sterling. But 
the immediate muse was the Indo-British Financial 
Agm mrnt. made in November, 1039, which laid down 
that, India would bear the cost of troops raised ill India 
and deemed necessary lor India s local defence and 
the cost of equipping them with such resources as 
India herself provides ; that nil heavy equipments of 
these would be lend-leased by U.S.A. or provided 
free of charge by U.K.; and that Britain will bear the 
cost, of all Indian troops serving outside India including 
the Indian forces in Burma. 

Lord Keynes, in an article on the Anglo-Indian 
Finances (in the Eixmotmxl) put forwanl a vigorous 
plea J’or reopening the question of the sterling figure 
of. the Indian debt by a re-negotiation of the Financial 
Agreement. His first contention that the Financial 
Agreement is indirectly responsible for aggravating 
inflation in India is hardly convincing. His second 
point, that if the Financial Agreement is revised, it 
would not really' increase the real burden of the people 
of India, is misleading. His third contention that India 
would herself gain from a re-negotiation of the said 
Agreement sounds forbidding. Lord Keynes' statement 
made on Britain’s Indian debt that “the bigger that 
claim, the smaller the chance of converting it, from 
the present virtually blocked character into a inulti- 
laterally convertible asset” seems like a veiled threat. 
The position seemed to be that unless something could 
be done to prevent those sterling assets from going 
on accumulating at the then current rate, the whole 
thing would have reduced itself to absurdity. As late 
as October, 1944, Sir John Anderson, the Chancellor 
of,the Exchequer, made the significant statement in 
the House of Commons that the sterling credits to 
the account of the Government of India involved no 
direct obligations on the part of the British Treasury. 
"Sterling balances held by overseas countries,” re¬ 
nt aaked he, “though they represent a liability from the 
.point of view of oar national economy, are, not a direct 
obligation of 'the Treasury ; nor do balances them¬ 


selves form part of the national debt, in the technical 
.sense of the term. ' 1/ord Keynes’ "veiled threat of 
b ucking India's sterling assets leinfovccd by Sir John 
Anderson's hint at. the possibility of repudiation raised 
fears in the Indian mind. The sad experience of 'he 
Indian Delegates at the Brel ton Woods Conference 
where the quo-lion of India’s Sterling Balances was kept 
out, of the purview of the International Morn tary 
Fund lias only continued that fear. The sterling debt 
may be written down by U.K. by applying the price- 
level coirestive. What India wants is a fair and equit¬ 
able solution of the problem here and now as a 
safegu ii’d against ilie pos-ihl.c future price-inflation in 
the United Kingdom. 

It is an admitted fact that the sterling redemption 
is beyond the United Kingdom’s capacity Had Britain 
paid India m gold or goods and services, the situation 
would have been otherwise. But Britain's stock of gold 
had long ago goD<> to U.S.A. We are now left, with 
the problem of|f on version. There is general agreement 
in. India that, these sterling balances should bo utilised 
to strengthen India's industrial apparatus to the fullest 
possib'n extent. For Ihis purpose. India needs capital 
equipments. On the other hand, it will be politically 
expedient and morally justifiable on the part of U.K. 
to seek soratc compromise to meet, India's desire to 
spend outside the sterling bloc. But, two things may 
be profitably' remembered in this connection. In the 
first place, other countries besides India are in posses¬ 
sion of such sterling balances. Hence any question, of 
the wholesale conversion of India’s sterling balances, 
which is virtually blocked, is impossible, for it will 
seriously affect; the balance-of-pavments position of 
U.K. In the second place, the whole world will run 
short of capital goods, more so England, which has 
Stood the greatest strain of the present war. So. Indian 
opinion is desirous of using sterling balances as « 
means of acquiring capital assets from U.S.A. This 
is only' possible if Britain lias sufficient dollar reserves 
and if the easy inter-changeability of British sterling 
and United States dollar is guaranteed. The XL 8. 
Administration’s proposal for a loan about five bidion 
dollars to U.K. and the August Agreement between 
U.S.A. and U.K. to keep the dollar-sterling rate 
between 4 anil 5 dollars to the £ will go a long way 
in removing the transfer of converting n part of the 
sterling balances into dollars on a significant scale. 
Such a course will not destroy the hope of restoring 
the international trade system. It will also allay the 
fear on the part of the United Kingdom of India loot¬ 
ing Britain and also the apprehension in Indian mind 
about Britain dumping on India. 



POETRY BETWEEN THE WARS 

By Pbof. RAJENDRA VERMA, m.a. 


Wilfred Oven comes easy on the tongue when one 
speaks of War poetry ; and the universal appeal of 

“The truth untold 

The pity oj War, the pity oj 

War distilled — W. Owen 

comes hand}' to reveal the post-war altitude to poetry 
and wars. Humanity, the thinking and feeling section 
of the Homo Sapiens, tried to fuse in its experiences 
the terrible pity which underlies all human slaughter ; 
but the year 1939 destroyed this emotional pattern and 
the drums of Mars quickened again the primeval 
instincts. 

The world emerged out of the devastating conflag¬ 
ration, its spirit, exhausted and its mind maimed. The 
poet, the barometer of man’s sensibility, has just 
started giving utterances to the pain of bruises and 
wounds his spirit received during this war. 

If the generation after the 1914-18 war was a dis¬ 
illusioned one, who saw the destructive potentialities 
of man, whet could be said about the post-war 
generation of today? For one thing, no single attitude 
has finally crystallized and it is, therefore, hazardous 
to make a generalization so soon. Moreover, World 
War II was fought, in its second phase, with the fieice- 
ness and bigotry of crusaders : the deadly combat 
between fascism and communism. The mental climate 
was germane to Epic poetry rather than the lyrical 
impulse of irony and tragic, pity. Yet in this storm and 
stress the man of feeling did not keep Ijis lyre down ; 
only the notes are rather vague and largely esoteric. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Hardy was a 
poet, who alone of all others, viewed war’s pity and 
irony in the background of some unchanging standard. 
The dim and diffused philosophy which saw only n 
blind volition in the depth of reality rook the poise 
of a sublime scorn of wars. 

As early as 1908, the date of composition of The 
Dynasts, Haidy had forebodings of the breakdown of 
social morality during war. His description of war- 
profit,eere : 

“Warfare mere, 

Plied by the Managed for the 
Managers j 

Vo unit : by frenzied folks who 
Profit nought 
Farr those who profit all." 
lias a poignancy of appeal today. 

The real war poets, the Wilfred Owens and Sas¬ 
soons, were transplanting the Georgian plant on the 
pessimistic soil. They had seen the futility of wars 
and a general sense of dissolution of things. Things 
fell apart foT them and the centre could not hold, and 
in this background of the fulling gods they looked 
upon 

“The hell where youth and laughter )go. u 

But it was not all nihilism, no stubborn philosophy 
of denial and negation. Even in moments of ironic 
contemplation, these first generations of war-poets had 
glimpses of the illusory hope : 


“We laughed, knowing that 
Better men would come, 

And greater wars ; when each 
Proud fighter brags 
He wars on Death for Life ; 

Not men for flags." 

When the last Great War broke out, Rupert 
Brooke hailed it as an ennobling experience. Now, 
these war-poets with their streak of pessimism and 
all-enveloping disillusionment wpre in fact, Rupert 
Brookes without his faith. Their hatred of war was not 
sociological, nor grounded in a system . of beliefs. 
Pacifism, the cult of the time, was indeed a safety- 
valve which the middle-class intellectuals had' created 
for themselves. 

Many were the currents and cross-currents in Eng¬ 
lish poetry sequel to the war-poetry. The nature poems 
and the poems of classical sadness all tried to re¬ 
interpret the cultural heritage of England. But along¬ 
side these grew lip a coterie of poets who tried to 
interpret man’s feeling in terms of crisis in civilization. 

Among those the most notable were W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, Cecil Day Lewis and Isberwocd, 
Their technique was a sharp break with (he past and 
a daring use of images wrung from' myriad aspects of 
life. They were so to say, the mouthpiece of the new 
wave of life and hope, mostly through the gateway of 
Marxism. 

One cannot easily oveilook a domineering figure. 
It is T. S. Eliot. A poet of vast potentialities, a harb¬ 
inger of new technique he chose the road that leads 
back to ages stilled in the pages of history, to ideas 
that appeal not to a. marching generation. Eliot deve¬ 
loped a perverted sense of history and discovered in 
Catholicism the final vanish of all values. Yet Eliot 
is the greatest poet of disintegration, of modern life 
breaking down, of absolute loss of creative faith, fn 
his Murder in the Cathedral we have the supreme 
sadness of the modem age : the overhanging clouds of 
suspicion, distrust and hatred which permeated. the 
world that had just emerged out of the “war to end all 
wars.” 

“We have gone on living - 

Living and partly living . . . 

A fear like, birth and death, 

When we see birth and death 
Alone. 

In a void apart, we 

Are afraid in a fear which we 

Can’t know 

Which we can not face, which 
None understands ...” 

T. 8. Eliot knew the anguish of “living and portly 
living.” The way of correct living that he pointed out 
opened out to the Catholic Church. As John -Straohey 
once cleverly said, out of Communism, suicide and 
religion, hie three alternatives, he has chosen the last 
and the easiest. 
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When World War II broke out" the shattemg 
splinters and the air-raid sirens afforded little oppor¬ 
tunities to poets to "recollect emotion iu tranquillity.” 
Yet some daring spirits did write poems snatching 
moments in between attacks of V Bombs and 1,000 
pounders. 

Of these Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis attracted 
considerable attention. The predominant note in their 
poetry is the pre-occupation with life and death, and 
a subdued belief that after these mad hours beauty 
will again shine forth. Alun Lewis wrote in his Poems 
in Transit : 

“Love reeled in that dark, and beauty 
Stained the rocks with jragile jloweis. 

But love and beauty will survive 
These grey malignant hours . . " 

Another poet of note is John Pudney. IIi? is, an 
ironic attitude, neither accepting nor rejecting wins 
His airman can jesf and yet fling himself in the fee' 
of death : 

"Happy-go-lucky he 
Heeded well 
How shone the sun 
The day he fell.'’ 

Whatever may be the warp and woof oi ibe con¬ 
viction of these poets, one thing stands out, and it w 
their overriding sense of tenderness foi Man. 

Of these Sidney Keyes hu.-> a special s gmftcane.c ; 
when he passes out from magazine review* into settl'd 
literary criticism his height, would be measurable. The 
significance compels attention because Sidney Keyes 
stands in symbolic relation to his generation as did 
Rupert Brooke ; the analogy is more than literary. 

Rupert Brooke died fighting at the age of 28, and Sid. 
ncy Keyes at 20, i.c„ in 1943 :u the Tunisian campaign 
The precocious death of both marks them out; but 
the two stand out from each other. The difference is in 
fact the distance between 1914 and 1943. 

Before.- Rupert Brooke heard the call of the trenches 
he was reacting against the vitiated hot-house atmos¬ 
phere ofi the fin dc side.. The eightcen-ninetees which 
attracted him first also repelled him to the extent of 
making him ‘morbid’ iu his quick reaction against the 
‘pretty’ poetry. One remembers his violent metaphor 
of the time—“a fly fast-stuck in grey meet on a 
corpse’s neck.” But he was soon found among the 
objoets of nature, the everyday events, and the simple 
laughter in the friendly circle. 

So was Sidney Keyes busy with his poetic trade. 
But his was an aloof and lonely plying, and his WHrea. 
were markedly individual. An. adolescent who turned 
out remarkable verses even at 16, Sidney Keyes dwelt 
among the poets of the Romantic age : Blake, Schiller 
and Yeates particularly. The contemporary literature 
had not claimed him yet. He was not of the receptive 
kind, and was no believer in hollow antidotes against 
romantic tradition. But * rich and fertile mind he soon 
fused in romanticism and continental symbolism ; end 
his poetry at 17 showed touches of a mature technique. 
He wrote : 

“The trouble is, that a thing of beauty is not a 
iby for ever to me ; nor am I content to imagine 
• beauty is truth, etc. All I know is that everything 
in a vague sort of way means something else, and 
I want desperately to find out what." 


How different from Rupert Brooke was Sidney 
Keyes 1" The Georgian pursued the clear-headed ideal 
of Beauty in the commonplace, they had their mind 
fastened upon broad realism, their output was a crystal 
of graphic and sympathetic naturalness. The mystic 
tciTor, the puerile inspiration of the divine, ‘the meta¬ 
physical’ and ‘the wit’ were absent in their poetry. 
This implicit humanism stood the test of the first Great 
War and largely accounts for the stature which they 
attained during and after it. It also explains how 
Rupert Brooke and his generation plunged into the 
melt and chaos of battle with sons of faith 
'‘What pf the faith and fire within us. 

Men who march away.’’ 

How unlike were Sidney Iveyes and his generutionl 
The smugness had already' vanished, the titanic foicet 
of fascism had shaken men out of their pacifist convic¬ 
tions. Vet the War was to be fought, and fought as 
the strong men do. No one thought of becoming a pulse 
in the eternal mind. They had seen through the tinsel 
of beliefs which men in power carefully implanted. 

The importance of Sidney Keyes lies in his 
fashioning i mentality for his generation vis-a-vis the 
War--not thru lie did it. in any crude homilifitic way. 
The motif of his poetry is Death. He did not get 
premonitions of death in the battle-field But his early 
interest in the macabre themes, the poetry of death- 
wish which was quite the rage in Germany with Rilke 
as leading it and his inherited sense of guilt and evil 
destiny largely prepared the motive-spring. 

Even before the Second World War Sidney Keyes 
had said : 

"Sleep is sweet in the tomb 

As in your quiet room 

Do not jc.c.r every bed is a bier 

Sleep in sweet in the grave and the womb." 

Tins shadow of death deepens mid finally merges 
into its huge, sprawling shadow when the War broke 
out Keyes’ philosophy was a quaint one. Death was 
neither a state of existence nor a cessation of it. It was 
an abiding presence, a spirit which we bear wiLhin us, 
awaiting its final release in the external world. It was 
neither the ennobliug experience of the Romantic 
Georgian nor the metaphysical problem of Donne. It 
was a spiritual reality, an inescapable truth. The pro¬ 
blem was liow to make our terms with it, 

So when Sidney Keyes was preparing himself to 
grapple with the steadfast, reality he had none of the 
pacifist illusions nor had his generation. Hp wrote in 
his Advice for a Journey : 

"The drums mutter for War and soon we must begin 
To seek the country where they say that joy 
Springs flowerlike among the rocks, to win 
The fabulous golden mountain of our peace!' 

But this time the generation would not be led 
astray by the will-o’-the-wisp. The golden mountain 
of our peace had sunk with other romantic lies. 

“0 my friends, we are too young 

For explorers, have vo skill nor compass, 

Nor even that iron certitude which swung 
Our fathers at their self-fulfilling North.” 

The loss of ‘iron certitude’ was a universal loss? 
which knawed the contemporary mind. Yet the poet, 
exhorts—-but in no spirit of a crusader : 

“<7o forth my friend, the raven is no sibyl, 

Break the clouds’ anger with your unchanged faces 
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You’ll find, maybe, the dream under the hill— 

But never Canaan, nor any golden mountain.’ 3 

‘Unchanged Face’ is the metaphor of {stoicism. A 
stoical generation calmly standing the racking expe¬ 
rience of thunder and fine and threats of invasion 
readily claimed Keyes for its own. 

In the ‘Foreign Gate’ which is the panoramic 
picture of the dead done in a philosophical mood one 
hears the groans, confessions, and effusions of many 
a noted figure who had died in the remote and recent 
past. A voice is heard : 

. path alone is true.” 

-another 

“J fell on black <Spanish hillside 

Under the thorn-edge, fighting for a dream—" 

In this domain of Death there is no honourable 
term for (he mortal except in a detached contemplation 
of it, 

“The great have come home and the troubled 

spirits have spoken 

But he.lp or hope is none till the circle be broken 
Of wishing death and living in lime's compulsion, 

Of wishing love and living love's destruction. 

TUI then, the. Soul, is caged in brain and bone 
And the. observant man must walk alone.” 

Active contemplation of death was the recipe 
which Keyes prescribed for the soldier. He does not 
ask him to be infatuated with death-wish, because that 
would bring in fear and repulsion like all physical 
infatuations. He must face it and contemplate it think¬ 
ing it to be the omnipresent reality. It is in such a 
detached contemplation that the action of the soldier 
would be unhampered and unswerving. The vicious 
circle revolves round wishing death and living time's 
complusion, it has got to be broken at both the 
points. 

- :0 


Sidney Keyes went into action in April 1042. Here 
was his pagan-god Death face to face. Its bewildering 
chaos took away some of the earlier serenity of his 
approach to death. His calm and active contemplation 
matured into something like action, a quest for solution 
in tire heart, of the battle. The pain—tire great truth 
of his heart remained. He wrote in his The Wilderness ■ 

“O Spe.ak no more of ceremony 
Speak no more of fame. 

My heart must seek a burning land 
To bury its foolish pain'' 

He was greatly drawn towards the Phoenix symbol. 
The regeneration of the legendary bird from the fire 
kindled hope and courage but. before this resurruction 
one must have stood the test of fire. He wrote : 

“- They all must face the Sun, the red ruck desert 

And see the bunting of the metal bird. 

Until you hove crossed the desert and face the fire 
Love is an evil, a shaking of thd hand, 

A sick pain draining couuigc from the. howt." 

This is the philosophy of The Wilderness ; self- 
abnegation, and conquest, over death is complete. 

To a generation which accepted the trngedywof the 
War. Sidney Keyes gave philosophical gravity—a 
conviction, the core of which was rooted in a sense of 
fate. He was not in 1 he line of the shallow propa¬ 
gandist or the morbid nihilist, his was a lonely furrow 
which turned new soil for his contemporaries. Cele¬ 
brating Death he also struck for man. 

The world catastrophe obliterated the line between 
life and death, and the risk of future civilization lay 
in death-wish becoming supreme Sidney Keyes sub¬ 
limated this death-wish, and while infusing courage in 
the fighter, also brought, home to him the final vanish 
of a social superstructure which hud made death seem 
so real. 


H. G. WELLS ON ATOMIC BOMBS AND INDIANS 

By M. F. BOONAWALA 


With the advent of the Atomic age ever since the 
world at large was first apprised of it with the bur-ting 
of the Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima on 6th August, 1945, 
much has been said about the late Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
prophecy about, it. 

As long ago as in 1014 he wrote a book entitled 
The. World Set Free, in which he predicted the inven¬ 
tion and devastating use of this terrific weapon. A 
perusal of the book shows what a, prophetic vision he 
bad three decades buck and what potentialities he 
could foresee of such inventions turning the mind of 
man back to the great problem of setting up a World 
Government so as to ensure enduring peace and 
thereby save civilisation and mankind from disinte¬ 
gration and total extinction. 

Incidentally, the book reveals how the author 
conjures up the vision of a highly regenerated Ihdia. 
In the first chapter he intentions : 

"The Dass-Tata Engine—invention of two 
among the brilliant galaxy of Bengali inventors—the 
modernisation of Indian thought was producing at 


this time . . . Small wonder was this when the 
cost, even of these earliest and clumsiest of Atomic 
Engines is compared with that of the power they 
superseded. . . . The Duss-Tnta were, indeed, 
making strenuous attempt, to secure a world mono¬ 
poly in Atomic Engineering.” 

From this one can ‘conceive how the then growing 
fame of Indian scientists like the lath Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose and industrialists like Tatas had cap¬ 
tivated his imagination. 

Then, again, while describing the first great World 
Conference of rulers, scientists and statesmen to esta¬ 
blish a World Government (the prototype of our 
UNO), he assigns a place to an Indian also—"opposite 
(sat) a great Bengali leader,” to cite his own words. 

The presence today of delegations representing 
nationalist India at all World Conferences amply 
justifies the groat author’s farsightedness and optimism 
about India’s future greatness. 

Karachi 
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FAMINE EPIDEMICS AND MEASURES OF HEALTH REHABILITATION 

Br Prof. KARUNAMOY MUKHERJEE, ka. 

KT Pam “ e lDqUi,y C0mmiSsi0nl *»«■ that ny^ry, Cholera, and Sniull-po* t0ok a , p , „ 

"The calamity of famine fell on a population that'chotm^’i ,J ^ C , fo,,owing figures would mdicatc 
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The admission was ev dentlv based on tact, i(,e v 1 ®u«denly increased greatlv in Km , a ! 

Of the Co„»™. if Moii'n, “,‘t- SJ»” ‘“i 
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of piibln; health and famine epidemic not on the (l knt / / ^ attacks seemed to have vuK*wi-> 

proviocid ral o t,„t on . ^ S™ce"“£l^‘ ,** 1-™«o 
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dependent predominantly on agriculture.■ Sir John - -- PU 

Megaws reported figures of badly nourished population 

, ’ V w 1 7' r l! P rf ’ sumihl y apply to this 
distiKf. The laic Major J. C. Jack calculated that the 

l«vL e m aKC ,? a " P°l ,u! ation “m starvation 1 ’ during 
1904-1,1 in the district, was only four/ The proportion 
according to record- Settlement Operations, rose to 

Srvp /r d f U u I,g 194(M2 : and ac, ' onli nK to the Sample 
* C 1m,selU . wntt ' r ’ if S,00 <1 at 72-1% during 
.Si hi Pr ? BreSS1V ° deterioration in nourishment 

and health cun be well guessed from these- figures in T . , -. 

the writers Sample survey of five villages 88-fi'/, of u j of thf ‘ Annua) Reports of n n -, . 

the total population (on 1st January,l943) was found stercntJ^Writable Dispensaries, the following mJ* tnC ii 
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M ■ f 1u ,. e pcop [ ( ! in starvation” during 1943-44. fell 
11 m l944-15 This proportion almost corresponds to 
the all-Bengal -average of 2 cron» of epidemic-ridden 
people during the nffermatk «r 4U. e _ 
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op’nion rove.ivs tiiat. pi'evious' to fSi'^ m ° d , iCal 
Ma'ana became very widespread^ 
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as a whole are not available, the nature of the h,Vk 1 7 , ’ , mlep.tion due ( 0 reasons „nZ'. 5 ,, to 
incidence of Malaria and Kal’aaar fever mav how- t 7 A* 101 ’^ 1 '* l,r ed and spread was not tar !f D f 

of er -liatm" B f d r y f referrin 5 t0 the rocordGd Statistics inc’74 tJlp for tlj'^dden 

Of Treatment Centres and Charitable Dispensaries fhe ! mmh ™ of Malarial patients ™ 
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(u) d Mobile Medical units 
(h) 85 Satellite treatment centres 

7. Except Malaria eeeee In 19*1. 
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(c) 80 to 91 Famine Relief Emergency (F.R.E.) 
Hospitals 

(oi) 921 lbs. of quinine ; 21,81,000 tablets of raepa. 
crino sold through dealers ; and 692 lbs. of 
quinine, 000 lbs. of cinchona, 24,81,000 mepa- 
crine tablets distributed free. 

Comments and Suggestions 
The exact volume of relief work done by (a) and 
(b) above is not known. As regards Id), personal 
enquiries revealed that much of the benefit of such 
medicinal distribution was intercepted by interested 
parties and persons : as in 1943-44, so in 1941-45, black 
marketing and profiteering could not be stopped. As 
the people said in a tone of irony, ‘‘Quinine turned 
camphor, and vanished into the thin air !’’ There was 
the substance of truth in such a remark in the sense 
that the commodity disappeared into the black-market. 
Regarding (c), certain observations are. called for. it 
well-managed and sufficient in number, these F.R.E. 
Hospitals may really prove to bo the lever for an 
improvement of public health in tbie rural areas. Out¬ 
door departments should, however, be opened in every 
such hospital, so as to deal with patients that come 
up for treatment from adjacent areas." Invalids, 
orphans, and people otherwise turned destitute should 
be housed indoors and treated till they are restored to 
normal health. In both these respects, F.R.E. Hos¬ 
pitals were clearly much below the mark. Outdoor 
arrangements were lacking. Provision of beds fell far 
short of requirements. The cases actually admitted 
and treated in July, 1044, and in March, 1945, are 
appended to this note in tabular form ; they prove, 
specially, the figures in columns (5) and ffi) of 
Table (B) prove, the Government’s efforts at medical 
relief to be mere eye-wash. In July, 1944, in 88 Hos¬ 
pitals 2820 beds were provided. At the maximum the 
number of beds stood at 3050 in March 1944. Even 
assuming this maximum to represent Governmental 
efforts all through, we find that not even one bed per 
village, which ought to be the lowest desideratum of a 
health rehabilitation plan was provided. One bed for 
each village and one Hospital for each Union is the 
minimum arrangement required. Thus 3338 villages of 
the district, would require 3338 beds at the rate of 14 
beds per Hospital, in 238 Unions, Better still, 238 

8. Now F. II. E. Honpilali arn known as Auxiliary Government 
and out-door arrangement are said to have been in.ide 
from About iho middle of 1916 In somn of lht*ne lim-i'ilul*. 


twenty-bedded F.R.E. Hospitals in the Unions, sup¬ 
plemented by four hundred-bedded Hospitals in the 
Sub-divisional centres, should be established permar 
uently. 

Even in that case unless the management "be im¬ 
proved, the arrangement proposed above would largely 
be nugatory. The Sub-divisional Officer of Madaripur 
in his report of 1944-45 laments (dated 5.4.45) that 
“the hospitals are still not well-provided with medi¬ 
cines and necessary equipments. 1 ' We may observe that 
simply to have “red mixture," “blue mixture,’' in big 
glass jars, kept perhaps for window dressing purposes, 
and quinine ampules full of sheer water, will not cure 
patients overnight. The supply of diet aud genuine 
medicine must bo adequate aud steady ; black¬ 
marketing and the mysterious disappearance of 
materials, and, above ail, moral turpitude on the part 
of the staff employed must 'be stopped with threats of 
dismissal together with fine and imprisonment. All 
attempts to inflate the figures of “total discharged”—n 
column in the F.R.E. Hospital* form—by reckless and 
premature release of patients so as to lend a tone of 
gravity to the volume of work done, must he dis¬ 
couraged. Patients must, be allowed to remain indoors 
till they are cured radically. 

Appendix on Medical Relief 
Table (A)—Details of patients, treated in March, 
1946, of Epidemic diseases in the Hospitals 

Cholera SmaJl-pox Malaria 

Sub-diviaiou Admitted Death Admitted Death Admitted Death 

Sadar 2 9 5 273 4 

Goalundo 2 .. 26 3 256 22 

Madaripur 5 •. 28 4 662 3 

Gopalganj 9 2 3 2 364 9 


Total 


18 2 66 14 1565 38 


Table (B)—Details of patients in F.R.E. Hos¬ 
pitals in July, 1944 and March, 1945 

Total admitted Total-dead Total re¬ 
maining on 


SuL-divigioo 

Mar. '45 

July '44 

Mar. *45 

July ’44 

SI. 3.45 

51.7.44 

Sadar 

878 

9968 

27 

746 

434 

476 

Goalundo 

722 

7206 

50 

332 

398 

477 

Madaripur 

1384 

15917 

43 

899 

784 

995 

Gopalganj 

692 

5962 

29 

103 

351 

438 

Total 

3676 

39053 
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A PLEA FOR SEPARATION OF WEST BENGAL 

By Pnor. HEMANTA K. vSARKAR. 

Late Member, Bengal Legislative Council and A.-I.C, C. 


Aohauya Kuipalani rightly pointed out in his presiden¬ 
tial speech of the Meerut session of the Indian 
National Congress : 

“Even if Muslims must have « theocratic Stale 
of their own, they cannot be allowed to. impose it 
on Hindu, Sikh and other minorities iu their tom- 
lory. These minorities have at least as much right 
to self-determination as Muslims claim for them¬ 
selves in India as a whole.’’ / 

Hindus and Muslims in India are *i subject, nation 
now. If the British go away and two separate States on 
the two-nation theory are allowed to function, why 
should the Hindus of Bengal be agreeable to remain 


subjact-nation under the Eastern Pakistan ? The 
Sikhs in the Punjab have rightly decided to fight it to 
death against such a contingency in the Western 
Pakistan. 

The recent proposal of Mr. Jinnah about the transfer 
of Mahomedan population from Bihar is being given 
a practical shape by the Government, of Bengal who 
are settling them in West Bengal where Hindus pre¬ 
dominate. This is a sinister move which will tell 
^seriously against the Hindus of West Bengal in the 
future. This is no exchange but a one-sided affair. The 
influx of Mahomedans in West Bengal and in Assam 
is effected under a deliberate plan and we must beware 
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of it from the very start. People from Noakhali and 
Tipperah have already been forced to take refuge in 
Calcutta and other parts of West Bengal, though now 
temporarily. Influx of East Bengal people to Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood in quest of jobs and business 
ventures has been a steady feature for a long time. 
In spite of Mahatma Gandhi's unique attempts, the 
return of Hindus to iheir former homes in those 
districts has not yet been possible and the future does 
not envisage a hopeful picture. 

Some people think that Lord Cunton did the right 
thing by dividing Bengal which ‘settled fact - ' ought 
not ot have been ‘‘unsettled" by the Swadeshi Movc- 
■mient of 1905. In that, partition the Eastern half of 
Bengal, preponderating in Muslim population, was 
attached to Assam and the Western half, predominantly 
Hindu, was combined with Bihar and Orissa as from 
before. 

We are not aware of the inner motives of Lord 
Cunson. But now that* Bihar. Orissa and Assam have 
been functioning as separate provinces, atul the present, 
Bengal with n majority of Muslims is going to be 
included in the C Group of pioviuees including Assam 
forming the basis of Eastern Pakistan, we must ponder 
seriously over the plight ol (lie Bengalee Hindus who 
form 42 per cent ot tire population. The makers of 
modern Bengal are largi ly the Hindus and it. now 
appears that the “brute majority’’ of Moslems is going 
to endanger the very exist mice of the Bengalee Hindus 
—their religion, culture and rightful social aud economic 
self-expression. 

The Great Calcutta. Killing of August and similar 
disturbances in Noakhali and Tipperah in October last, 
have boon an eye-opener. Ripe, loot., murder, arson, 
forced conversion anil marriages have been the features 
of this great disturbance. Men levelled themselves 
down to the status of brutes or even worse. 

A Muslim League Minirtry rules Bengal. The 
Premier u.tid the Leader of the League are one and 
the same and he was in charge of Law and Order. But 
the City of Calcutta and the districts of Noakhali and 
Tipperah appeared to have been without any govern¬ 
ment for those fateful days. 

This was due to the commissions trad omissions of 
a purely communal ministry who wanted to force a 
hartal on the 16th of August at Calcutta—l.he date 
fixed for observing the Direct. Action Day of the 
Muslim League all over India. 

In other provinces, the day passed off peacefully. 
The only other province where there was a League 
Ministry supported by a small European Group was 
Sind and then;, too, holiday was not. observed on the 
16th of August under instructions of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the Government against the order of the League 
Ministers. 

But in Bengal things happened otherwise. No police 
precautions weie taken and even ordinary police help 
was denied to the citizens though I,he Premier who was 
in charge of Law and Order was in the Control Room 
of the Lalbazar Police Head Quarters at the time of 
the happenings in Calcutta. The military help was 
sought for much later, but before the military acted 
the mischief had been fully done. As a result lingo, 
loss of life and property occurred in the second City 
of the Empire. 

Tt was evident that life amd property of the 
minority community were not safe under the present 
(a grotlp of incompetents or worse) League 


Ministers. Some briefless lawyers particularly from 
the mofufisil have been drawn into the Bengal Cabinet 
to shoulder the responsibilities of giants, i.e., distribution 
of food, development of agriculture, maintenance of 
Law end Order, etc. As an inevitable result, the whole 
Imiwhinery of administration collapsed during the time 
of crisis. The best brains have been deprived of all 
opportunities of national service and the narrow com¬ 
munal outlook could not save the province from 
catastrophe. 

The leaders of Bengal are unanimous in having 
one Bengal with extended boundaries of Bengali- 
speaking parts of Bihar and Assam, too. Messrs. Saral 
Chandra Bose, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Kiron Sankar Roy, 
Dr. S. P. Mookherjce, and H. S. Suhrawsrdy are un¬ 
animous on this point, though perhaps form different 
reasons. The Indian National Congress has long laid 
down the principle of having provinces on linguistic 
basis. The Nehru Report also supports our claim. But 
will the Congress provinces of Bihar and Assam agree 
to transfer to Bengal the areas where Bengali-speaking 
people an- in a majority ? Even then the communal 
ratio will no! be in favour of the Hindus. 

Bays Dr. Riidlrakumal Mukherjee : 

“In Bylhet, Cachnr and Goalpara, the proportion 
of inhabitants speaking Bengali arc as high as 95 per 
cent, 60 per cent and 40 per cent respectively."—But 
majority of these art Bengali Mohomcdans. 

“Similar in Bihar,—the population is 67 per cent 
in Manbhum, 16 per cent in Singhbhum, 12 per cent, 
m Snnlal Paiganas and not lea 1 ! than 33 per cent, in 
Purneii.’'—The vast majority of these are Hindus. 

"It is indispensable for bringing about, the proper 
balance between agriculture and imanufucturo in h“-r 
economic structure that the Bengali-speaking areas of 
Manbhum, Singbbhum and Saiilul Parganas, rich in 
iron, coal, manganese, graphite and other minerals 
should b" rasioicd to Bengal. 

“It, cannot be denial that the languages of Chota- 
nagpur. her ethnic and cultural history are different 
from Bihar. Hoi ethnic and cultural affiliations with 
Bengal justify her restoration to the parent province. 

“Since the visit of Sri Chaitanya to .1 hark and in 
the sixteenth century, the process of Hinduisation has 
been accelerated under the Bengalee aegis, A congeries 
of Irihes like the Bhumij, Kbnira, Buiya, Dom, Musa- 
har and Bauri have been already transformed into 
Hindu castes as the result of upward economic move¬ 
ment. and social assimilation.” 

“The worship of Kali is as general in Santa! 
villages as the ITari-Sankirtan among the Hos in 
Chaibnssa, and the Mundas and Oraons in Panch Par- 
gunas. Inside Bengal, the steady migration of Santals, 
Mundas and Oraons has continued for decades, now 
reaching the total of more than 10 lakhs. Of thea f> 
immigrants more than half describe thelinseJvea as 
Hindus and speak the Bengali tongue.” 

The Adibasi Movement of Chotanngpur for the 
creation of a separate Jharkand Province should also 
be taken note of. An understanding with their organisa¬ 
tion should first, be arrived at before Bengal could 
hope to restore the Bengali-speaking areas to her. A 
fast process of Beharisatioti of these,parts is also taking 
place. The Muslim League Premier of Bengal has 
a'ready been liobnobbiug with them. 

Bengal <as it is now or with extended boundaries of 
Bengali-speaking areas of Bihar and Assam, stands an 
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the same footing ns before so far as her communal 
maos stand. Under the influence of a Muslim majority 
rule, her Hindu population is sure; to lose all influence 
and get demoralised. Her culture, tradition, religion 
fs wealth which have been practically built up by 
the Hindus have already been affected and in course 
®! a few decades will be wiped off. 

. ^ or instance, the services and the educational 
facilities. These are now practically shut up for the 
Bengali Hindus. Some of the recent legislations have 
hard hit the Hindus. There is a proposal for a separate 
Muslim University at Calcutta and the Secondary 
Education Bill is on the legislative anvil. The distri¬ 
bution of ration shops and business licenses has already 
deprived the Hindus of their legitimate share. 

We have no objection to legislation for ameliorat¬ 
ing the comdition of the manses. But the League's 
policy in this respect is peculiar. When the Moslann 
zemindars of Bihar and U.P. are affected they oppose 
tho idea of abolition of zemindaries, but in Bengal 
they are themselves the sponsors of the move. In CP. 
and Bombay, it has been found at the time of passing 
of the Goonda Act, the League staged a walk-out from 
the legislature. 

The writing of primary text books has been taken 
up by the League Government. A new type of lan¬ 
guage advocated by newspapers like the Azad with 
Arabic and Persian words preponderating is coming to 
vogue. The peculiar phonetics and Islamic idioms are 
absolutely foreign to Bengalis. 

.Primary schools are now called Mvktvbs, it is likely 
that the secondary schools, mostly built up by the money 
and energy of the Hindus, will be called Modraxsnx. 
Some of the primary text-books already contain pas¬ 
sages describing how sweet is the taste of beef. And 
this has to be memorised by the Hindus, however 
repugnant it. may be to them. The Hindus will soon 
have to read accounts of Manab’ Raraehandra and his 
“Begum' Sita. 

In the name of communal ratio, the Administra¬ 
tive posts have been filled up by Mahomcdans, while 
more deserving and. qualified Hindus have been 
•hunted off. Almost all the key-positions are held by 
Mahomedan officers: the District Magistrates, SD.O.’s, 
Dy. Commissioners of Police, Superintendents of’Polioe, 
Thana officers are mostly Mahomedans. 

The key positions in the Civil Supply Department 
and the Education Department are held by Maho- 
medans. Even in Hindu localities Presidents of Union 
Boards are mostly Mahomedans. 

The proposal for formation of Home Guards with 
arms supplied by the Government is suspected to be 
a Mahomedan organisation at Government cost for 
suppression of the Hindus. 

Beds in hospitals have to be reserved in propor¬ 
tion to the strength of the communities. 

Colonisation of Hindu areas by outside Maho¬ 
medans has already started. One day Calcutta may be 
colonised in its eastern outskirts by Mahomedans in 
the name of cheap-housing at Government cost. The 
late Mr. Momin, as officiating Chairman of the Cal¬ 
cutta Improvement Trust, was about to start this, and 
the idea is still being pursued. 

The latest is the liquidation of Hindu wealth by 
direct method, Le., loot, murder and arson as were 
evidenced during the Great Calcutta Killing «nd the 
NoaJth&li and Tippemh disturbances. 


Forcible mass conversion of Hindus to Islam and 
forced marriages have been other features. 

Economic boycott of Hindus is being openly 
advocated by some of the Mahomedan leaders of 
Bengal. 

Under such a rule by “brute majority/’ we the 
Hindus of Bengal, need protection for our very self- 
existence and precisely for the reasons given by the 
Mahomedans for having a Sovereign State of Pakistan. 
And for this, partition of Bengal is the only painless 
solution. Otherwise Civil War is inevitable. If the 
Eastern portion of Bengal with Mohomedan majority 
districts of North Bengal and Assam forms Eastern 
Pakistan, the Hindus may have a separate province 
with the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions with the 
Hindu majority districts of Jalpaiguri and Dnjeeling 
and the State of Coochbehar and the Bengali-speaking 
portions of Bihar, i.e., Manbhum, Singlibhum, Santal 
Pargfinns and Purnea. Thus the two major communities 
may live and grow peacefully. Joint, electorate'does not 
improve the situation so far as Hindus an’ concerned. 

An objection may be raised by the minority Hindu 
population of East Benga 1 and North Bengal and 
Bengali-speaking Hindus of Assam to this partition. 
The Pakistan demand leaves one-third of the number 
of Mahomedans in Hindustan. A similar number ot 
Hindus may be left in the Enstern Pakistan. But, a 
corresponding proportion of Mahomedans will also be 
left in West Bengal, who will stand as hostage for 
good behaviour of the Eastern Pakistan towards Hindus 
there. Beside* there will be a place m West Bengal 
whore Hindu life and culture will flourish, where East, 
Bengal Hindus might migrate, if so willing. There are 
some people who apprehend invasion of the Western 
part, by the Eastern one, but in that ca.se, if the Hindus 
of Weal. Bengal cannot resist, they are not fit to live. 
Even if Eastern Pakistan does not invade West Bengal, 
the Gurkhas, the Biharis and even the Oriyas will not 
spare such a timid and worthless lot. 

But now the question is put who is going to sanc¬ 
tion this mutual partition. The Hindus of West Bengal 
demand it from the Congress and through the Con¬ 
gress from the Constituent Asseinibly whicn is going 
to revise the boundaries of provinces afterwards. If 
Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League keep sway from 
the Constituent Assembly, then a procedure has to be 
adopted for devising the new constitution for India 
and it may be expected a civil war will be launched 
by the Muslim league and a tug-of-war will go on 
between the Congress and the League and whoever 
wins will have its way. The British Cabinet has already 
declared that no constitution drafted by the Constituent 
Assembly in which an important section does not take 
part will be accepted for presentation to the British 
Parliament. 

If the Muslim League joins, Bengal and Assam 
will have to sit in C Group to devise a constitution of 
their own. Assam has already refused. 

If Assam opts out, Bengal is left alone. In this case 
also, the Hindus being in a minority cannot have a 
constitution to their liking. The British Cabinet 
has declared that decisions will be taken by simple 
majority votes. In C Group, the proportion of Moslems 
and Hindus was 36 : 34 ; out of the 34, there is one 
Communist (Mr. Somnath Lahiri) and one Schedule 
Caste representative (Dr. B. R. Ambedkar). The Snly 
Nationalist Mahomedan, Mr. A. K. Faslul Haque hats 
already turned a Leaguer. . *, 
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The Hindu Minority of C Group stands nowhere, should go on agitating before the bar of India’s public 

Amongst the Congress Hindu Members of the Consti- opinion and should have a strong organisation like 

tuent Assembly from Bengal all the Caste Hindu Mem- that of the Sikhs in demanding a place under the sun. 
bers with* the exception of two are from East Bengal. Rdmcmbering the words of the Lord Buddha we must 

So there is hardly any chance of our proposal march on : 

being backed by the members of the Constituent 

Assembly chosen from Bengal. This is why it is «li “Be Ihou thy own light, 

the more imperative on our part that we should create Thy oum shelter is thyself, 

a movement for separation of West Bengal and we None else can be thy help," 

-: 0 :- 


MODERN LITERATURE OF TURKEY 

By SUBASH RAI CHOUDHURI 


The defeat of Turkey during the Great World War 1 
marked the dawning of a new period of national 
literature. Turkey, the play-ground of heroism and 
nationalism combined with uncommon vitality and 
strength, played a great and important role in 
history. The breath of patriotism roused the soul of 
the nation and a wave of nationalism flooded over the 
country paving the path to the foundation of the 
Turkish Republic. The drooping spirits of national 
literature revived and fired the soul of the nation and 
inspired the movement. The immortal Kamal Ataturk, 
the most, powerful leading pilot of the period, steered 
the ship of state clear and safe and ruled the destiny 
of the country ushering in an era of new order and 
change. 

The current of renascent. Turkish literature 
began to flow in a new channel and the trends of the 
dynamic inspiration of the new era brought about 
changiod expressions and developments in culture, art, 
and intellectual movements. New systems of imparling 
and propagatiug education came into being replacing 
older ones. Series of reforms were introduced giving 
rise to now ideas and a broad out-look in the field of 
literature. The rise of eminent men of letters with vast 
erudition,' literary acumen and passion bringing in a re¬ 
naissance of literature was a feature of the period. 
They advocated national culture and nationalist ideas 
and feelings and gave expression to moral, social and 
political ideas and principles. They piloted the dynamic 
national movement of literature and shaped its destiny 
towards the peak of glorious achievements and attain¬ 
ments so characteristic of the period. It was an age of 
dynamic inspiration, rejuvenation and fresh splendour 
to Turkish literature. It brought about an awakening 
in the country and made the literature typical and 
national in hue - and character. This new era dawned in 
and commenced from 1914 and spread onwards. This 
flourishing period made a new chapter in the history 
of Turkish literature. 

Ziya Gok Alp, an inspired poet and nationalist 
idealist with inherent powers and forces was a dynamic 
personality. He played an important part as a pas¬ 
sionate lover of literature and infused inspiration in 
promoting national culture. The New Review, a national 
organ, was his stupendous achievement and it quickened 
and thrilled the pulse of the nation through his 
enlightened guidance. 

* The Turkish Land, a national cultural mouthpiece, 
was an immense source of awakening the mind of the 
people* The outstanding and excellent contributions 


from powerful writers and authors to those papers 
were the symbols of revolt end revolution in every 
sphere. Prose and poetry became the popular rage of 
the day. 

M. Faud Koprulu, a well-renowned savant, intro¬ 
duced new trends and methods in literature. His naan® 
and fame resting on national and international writings 
was upon every lip. Ahmet Refik was a puiasmt 
historical figure. His penmanship with a new outlook 
on past historical, subjects and episodes was really 
superb. Ha ! ide Edib was a talented authoress. Her 
erudition in psychology surpassed others. Omer Seyfetr 
tin became well-known as a virile critic and com¬ 
mentator. His well-thought-out criticism and com¬ 
mentaries elicited highest tributes even from the 
foreigners. Yahya Kerna] was a poet, of exceptional 
merit and extraordinary power. He is regarded as the 
father of Turkish poetry. His verses centred 
round ancient glory and his lyrical and classi¬ 
cal poetry are the living embodiments of the 
glorious past of Turkey. His writings and compilations 
were momentous and outstanding. He ranked among 
tin- first who propounded the unification of Western 
and Eastern culture. Haxnadulla Suphi besides his 
powerful literary penmanship was a forceful orator of 
the age. His speeches and orations were immeasurably 
impressive and expressive as well. Fusil Ahmet was a 
witty and humorous writer. His criticisms tinctured 
■with a biting satire earned a notoriety so 
characteristic of him. Ahmed Nurredin and Yusuf Ziya 
loomed large as playwrights and dramatists. Their stage 
productions were really the rage of the day .Mehraet 
Akif was a fiery and spirited writer. Being an idol of 
Islam, his writings and poetical works became widely 
known and popular. His verses are recited and chanted 
a? national anthems of freedom. 

Halide Edip and Resat Nuri are very popular an 
novelists. Abdulhak Sirasi Hissare earns a wide reputa¬ 
tion for his concise and interesting prose writings. He 
is the author of Fahin Day and Ourselves. Nurullak 
Atoo is eminently noted for lucid and outspoken 
criticisms. Hassan Aalcyual shines as a poetic figure of 
immense popularity. Mehmet Fuad Kaprulu is a 
puissant historian of the time and a great exponent 
of historical culture. Kcmalettin Kami, Muhip Dranas, 
Yasan Nabi, Kemal Caglan, Nafia Camlibel Frauk, 
progressive poets of the age, are the popular figures 
noted for their elegant taste, wide vision and frcA 
attraction. . ' 




Book Reviews 



Books hi the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern I'(view. Rut reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Nowstpapers, . periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
imagjizint' arlic'os, addressee, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of book? received 
for ’'©view cannot be acknowledged, nor can any eiNiumea relating Ihcreto 
answwd. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. * 

—Eniron. The Modem Review. 


ENGLISH 

SUBJECT INDIA : By II. N. Braihjnrd, LL.I). 
Vora cfc Co., Publishers Lid., 8. Round Building, Bom¬ 
bay 2. 1046. Pp. 260. Price Re. 4-8. 

Mr. Brailaford wrote this book on the political and 
economic situation in India for his own countrymen. 
There is much in it which may therefore seem unneces¬ 
sary; for the Indian reader. Although some may be 
inclined to consider his picture of India's economics 
as sketchy or overdone .in parts, yet, we feel that he has 
succeeded in giving a fairly accurate representat'on of 
things aa they really are in millions of homes belonging 
to the poor in our country. 

There seems, however, to be one point of weakness 
with regard to the picture of the political scene. On 
the whole, Mr. Bmilsford has been fair ; but somehow 
he has been misled with regard to the economic and 
political programme of the Congress. In au attempt- to 
oversimplify the case. Gandhi and the Gongross have 
been practically painted as agents of the forces of 
reaction. This is not the place to controvert, an honestly 
held opinion ; but it should be pointed out. that the 
subject perhaps deserves more attention than has 
actually been given to it. It is patent Mr. Brnilsford 
has tried to understand the Congress case with the 
help of people who suffer from an inhibition on that 
side. 

HINDUISM AND UNTOUCHABILITY : By 

fiutami Sundarananda. Foreword by Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee. Udbodhan Office, 1 Udbodhan Lane, Bagh- 
b'Jzar, Calcutta. 1946. Pp. 180. Price Rs. 8. 

The author, who is a member of the Ramakrisbna 
Mission, is of opinion that Hinduism does not really 
contain any sanction for the vicious system of nntouch- 
tihility; the degradation to which the caste system has 
been dragged down wa« the result of priestly selfishness 
and a spirit of conservatism not in keeping with the best 
traditions of Hinduism m they were handed down the 
centuries by an unbroken series of philosophers and saints. 
He holds that a radical social reform must precede the 
political emancipation of India, and in the matter of 
establishing a democratic society, we have much to learn 
from the Vest. 

The author pleads with passion; and st the same? 
time comes forward with a practical scheme of social 


uplift and educational reform am on? the untouchables of 
today; he feels rightly that mere pious sentiment will he 
of no use. 

PRACTICAL NON-VIOLENCE : By K. G. 
Mashnmahi. Second revised edition. 1946. Navajivan 
Press, Kaiupvr, Ahmrdabnd. Pp. 48. Price twelve 
annas. 

After Gandhiii, Sliri Maslmiwala i*. pnliaps one oi 
the most original thinkers on Non-violence or the peace¬ 
ful way of social revolution. He docs pot expect from 
the average man any unattainable measure of non-violence; 
hut believes that the large quantum of non-violence which 
has already made social life on earth possible is capable 
of further organization and expansion, to the point whets 
we sir all he able to dispense, with the method of war for 
the settlement of disputes and for arriving at great human 
decisions. 

Shri Mashmwala shows convincingly that unless, in 
'peace-time, we try to reorganize society’s economic life 
on the basis of non-violence which is synonvinous with 
non-exploitation, the instrument of non-violence will be 
of no avail when the time of crisis comes. Tilings 
“gained by violence can be preset veil by violence alone; 
and gained without exploiting others. So. if we arc to 
replace war, we must ceaselessly work to establish an 
exploitation-free society, lie tells us how that can be 
done by working out Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme 
which aims at decentralizing both production! and dis¬ 
tribution for the establishment of economic democracy. 

We recommend the book whole-heurtodly to those 
who are interested in this very vital question, 

Nirmal Kumar Boss 

MARX AND THE TRADE UNIONS : A. Lozov¬ 
sky. Radical Book Club, College Square, Calcutta . 
Pages 178. Price Rs. 2-12. 

Although a philosopher Karl Marx was a realist in 
the full sense of the term. He was in touch with life,, 
men and masses anld he was al'vtt to what was happen¬ 
ing in the countries of Europe, America and even Asia. 
He ha<3 to fight against ProudBitdsm, Bakuninism and 
Zasallianism of his times and propound bis theory about 
tbje Pole of Trade Unionism in the general class struggle 
of the proletariat. Marx -considered the proletariat, to be 
the only force that would successfully fight foe socialism. 
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He drew a sharp political line between the proletariat 
and other classes. Marx believed in revelation! by force 
and the establisHnunt of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat to be the only path towards socialism. He did not 
write any special books or pamphlets or text-books on 
Trade Unionism. His ideas on problems of economic 
stfrtuiggile onjd the rule of the trade unions in the past. 
Present and future can lie found all through his works, 
especially in his practical work as leader of the Inter¬ 
national Workmen’s Association. Marx followed the 
first steps of the trade union movement itv England, France 
and Germany, saw its strong and weak points, thought 
a great deal about all that was happening, found out 
just what the trade unions were, what were the limits of 
their action, what were the relations between economics 
and politics. lie did all tils with th- aerpiocy, pro. 
fluidity and charity, so characteristic of him. 

fit the words of Engels. ‘'Marx was before all else a 
revolutionary”. In his own words. Marx was "a mortal 
enemy of capitalism’. As such Trade Union problems 
do mot occupy very much space in/ the Malr.van literature. 

The book bring *1110 first reprint in India will lie 
welcome to the students of Marxian literature. 

A. B. DIJTTA. 

THE BOOK OF BENEFICENT GRIEF AND 
OTHER POEMS : By Serajriu Devi. To be had nj 
Uttar Chand Kapur and Sons, McLeod Road, Lahore. 
Bp. 86. Price Re. 1-8. 

The poeniH contained in this volume pass one by 
one before one’s eyes with tire 9low but colourful pomp 
of a dazzling procession, some enriched with a 
eeusuousnesH. some sweet like Elizabethan lyrics, and 
some tinged with melancholy, but. none without, the 
display of colours and contours. The imageries, con¬ 
ceived with a sleepless sense, not only of Keataiam 
colour but also of Keatsian concreteness, are at times 
reminiscent of Elizabethan lyrics, and uf oLhor Wines, 
surprise by copiousness. A keenness of imaginative 
sensibility matched with a rare felicity of pen, has 
stamped upon every poem the mark of a very high 
standard of art. But grief, “bitter-mouthed, onyx-eyed” 
woke the poetess tip and took her out on an aerial 
excursion "to distant realms as yet unknown.” She 
dipped her pen “in blood and bile" in order to praise 
“the majesty of lofty grief.” As ever, here also grief, 
or rather an imaginative vision of it, inspires poetry 
which is eolourfuil, luxuriant, now beautiful like moths, 
now mysterious like the rainbow. 

NONE SHALL LIVE : By K. K. Rao. Kitabghar, 
Rajkot. Pp. 216. Price Rs. 4-1S. 

Sarathy, the hero of this novel, whose eventful but 
brief career constitues its plot, is boldly conceived but 
pooyly executed. Orphaned at a tender age, having 
tasted the bitterness of a castaway life in the very 
prime, Sarathy is moulded into a unique pattern of an 
unconventional free-thinker, to whom the accepted 
values of life are imeaminglcss. But in depiciting his 
character the author’s pen fumbles, and after much 
hesitation, develops him not into a sober rationalist 
which he bade fare to be, but into a youngman who 
consummates marriage before marrying Vani, then 
marries her, falls in love with Meena and Mary, kills 
his wife aha is killed. In sheer sensationalism and 
Bexual orgy, the book represents much that, is not life, 
and if it is life at all, life is much more than merely 
this. Of the world depicted in this novel, very few 
deserve to live. 

Sunil Kumar Boss 

SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF SWAMI BRAHMA. 
NANDA ; Pvplished by the Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Mqdras. Pp. 288. Price Rs. 2-4- 


Swami Brahmananda, a direct disciple of the sage 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, is now no more amongst us. 
It is all the more necessary, therefore, to have a collection 
of his sayings. It is needless for us humble mortals to 
(point out or to say anything about the excellence of his 
sayings. The reader should mark aud inwardly digest 
every passage of the hook under review. The printing 
Sind get-up is excellent and th>- price is moderate. 

J. M. Datta 

SANSKRIT 

MUKTAPHALA OF VOPADEVA : Revised Edi¬ 
tion. With critical Notes and Introduction by Durgar 
mo hum Bhatlucharya, ’KavyarSankhya-Puranalirtka, 
M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. With a Prefatory Dissertation by Nane.nd.ra 
Nath Lava, MA., B.L., Ph.D., Calcutta. Oriental Series 
No. 5. Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 9 Panchanan Ghosh 
Lane. Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

Hare we have a critical edition of a work on the 
Bhtikii cult written by Vopudeva, the famous grammarian 
and polymath. It consists of about eight hundred verses 
taken) from different parts of the Rhaguvata Purana and 
arranged in nineteen chapters. The text is accompanied 
by a commentary attributed to llemadri. minister at the 
court of Devagiri and patron of Vopadeva. Btu as tha 
learned editor has shown, the commentary like some 
other works attributed to Hemadri might as well have 
been written by Vopadeva who wrote voluminously under 
his instructions and sometimes even in the patron’s 
name. A list of the known works of Vopadeva has been 
given. A reference may in this connection he made also 
to a commentary, attributed to him and noticed by the 
undersigned in the pages of the Sanskrit Sahilya Paris hat. 
(12. 153-7), on the. author's well-known grammar, the 
Mugdliabodha. With tegard to the work of editing proper 
special mention may he made of the labour devoted to 
tiie irksome task of identifying the sources of the verses 
of the text as also of most of the numerous quotations 
made in the commentary from various works. Reference 
has been made to the variations found in the text adopted 
by Vopadeva from the one commented upon by celebrated 
commentators like Sridhara Svamin. The Prefatory 
Dissertation/ gives an elaborate exposition of the hhakti 
cijlt. The absence of any index is keenly felt in this 
otherwise very attractive publication. An index at least 
of the first lines of the verses of the text would have 
been Iweleomo and useful. ( 

(’.UINTAH ARAN Cit AKRAVARTI 

BENGALI 

VICUITRA MANIPUR (2nd Edition) : By Not ini 
Kumar Bhadra. Published by Indian Associated Pub¬ 
lishing House, 8/C Ramamth Mazumdar Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. Price Rs. 2. 

Manipur received some publicity during the war 
through press-reports. But the country deserves better 
treatment from the point o! view ot Manipur's intimate 
cultural relations with Bengal, through centuries. This 
work was admirably performed by Mr. Nalinii Kumar 
Bhadra who possesses intimate knowledge of the manners 
and customs, the history and legends of the Mnnipuris. 
We are glad to find that the first edition of his hook was 
soon exhausted. In the second edition the uuthor has 
enriched his book by adding a new Mor\ from the original 
Meithei Language ttnd also by adding a dependable nar¬ 
rative of the I.N.A. in Manipur. Moreover, a valuable, 
chapter gives for the first time a systematic account of 
the historical relations of Manipur with India front the 
Mahahharara epoch. The author’s style has all the 
qualities of simplicity and grace. We recommend .the 
book to all lovers of good travel-literature. In view also 
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of the importance of future administration of the tribal 
peoples, Mr. Bhadra’s notes onj the aborigines of Manipur 
will be read with great interest. 

i* Kalidas Nag 

HINDI 

VIKRAM SMRITI-GRANTH : Edited by Messrs. 
Ramshanker Tripathi, Suryanprayan Vyas, Yudhishthvr 
Bhargava, Ramchandra Srivaslava and Hariharniwas 
Dwivedi. Published by Swndiu Oriental Institute, 
Gwalior. Pp. 910. Demi 11 in. x 0 in. Price Rs. SO. 

This anthology under review, published to commemo¬ 
rate the twentieth centenary of the mighty Hindu Emperor 
Vikr&maditya, is in the real sense a unique collection 
of flowers of literature and art. Though its scope has 
strictly been limited by the boundaries of Vikramaditya, 
his court-poet Kalidas and the culture, literature, art, 
science, history, philosophy, politics and archaeology of 
the Vikram-era, few collections hilhato published can 
vie in superiority to the fine galaxy of writers and 
painters who have decorated this volume. To mention 
only a few. writers of eminence like Dr. Lakshman 
Swarttp, Dr. Rajbali Panxleya, Dr. Moti Chandra , Sj. 
Sampumanamd, D. B. K. M. Jhaveri. Sj. Fa Chau, Maulvi 
Maheshprasad, Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerjea, Sj. Rahul Sankrityayana, J. Chandrabali 
TPande, Dr. V. A. Joshi, Dr. Vasudcosharan, Sj. Surya- 
narayan Vyas, S. T,. Katre, Dr. Miss Charlotte Crouche, 
Dr. H. Roy-Choudhury, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar etc. and 
renowned painters like Sjts. Nandalal Bose, A9it Haidar, 
Nicholas Roerich, Ravi Shanker Ruval, Ramgopal 
Vijayuvargiya, Kami Desai and Sjta. Maliadovi Varma 
are sufficient to testify tw the excellence of the volume. 

The collection is of immense value and importance 
to the 'scholars as well as laymen and csfri serve as a 
handy reference-book for the Vikram-era. We highly 
commend it to readers and seats of learning. The 
Scindia Oriental Institute deserves our hearty felicita¬ 
tions for bringing out such a valuable collection. 

M. S. SENGAR. 

GANESH : By Snrnpurnanand. Kashi Vidyapith, 
Benares. Pp. 60 with three appendices. Price Rs. 2-8. 

This is a masterly illustrated monograph by a 
writer, who is outstanding among the modern authors 
in Hindi for his deep as well as diffused knowledge 
combined with dynamic, independent thinking, on the 
entry of Ganesh, a pre-Aryan deity, into the Hindi 
pantheon. It is a history of his protean shapes and 
significances through the ages. The god’s metamorphosis 
from “the lord of obstacles” into the presiding avatar 
of auspiciousness reads like a romance. The work bears 
the stamp of prolonged and profound study on the 
subject. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SHRI SITBODHINIJI—RAJAS SADHAN SEC¬ 
TION : Translated into Gujarati by N. N. Gandhi, 
MA^ LLB., Dhandhuka. Published by Shrmath DwcCr- 
krishna Bhandar, throvigh Patwari R. V. Rajkot. 1944- 
Paper cover. Pp. 267. Price Rs. S. 

Like the Tamas Fala Prakaran, the book under notice 
before, this book is concerned also with the Subodhiniji 
ef Vallabhacharya in relation to the Rajas Sadhan see-) 
tion in the latter part of the Bhagv&t. The translation 
is simple and calculated to help those who are in search 
ef light to understand this philosophical subject. 

VENICINO VEPARI • By Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 
Printed at the Rajni Printing and published by N. Af. 


Tripathi A Co., Bombay. 1944. Illustrated jacket. Thick: 
cardboard cover. Pp. 128. Price Rs. t. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta bhs to her credit already the 
translation of one of the moat difficult dramas of Shakes- 
peore from a translator’s point of view, vis , Hamlet. Undo, 
terred by the difficulty, she did her 'work successfully. 
This is her second essay in the same line and heir choice 
has fallen on a more popular work, the Merchant of 
Venice. She has translated it into Nirbandha Anushtupa 
Cfihanda. Gujarat is not yot sufficiently advanced to 
welcome such literary efforts and divert them into a 
popular channel by enacting them on the stage. The 
writer knows it but is not disappointed and rightly so, 
as attempts such as hers are required in larger numbers 
to attain the end sho has in view. 

GURU GOVIND SINGH: By Qovindbhai B. 
Patel of Dharmaj. Printed at the Sadhana Press, 
Baroda. 1944• Paper cover. Pp. SOB. Price Rs. 8-8. 

The tragic events which led to tiic killing of Guru 
Govind SingH of the Sikhs, at thp hands of Aurangzeb 
have furnished the subject-matter of this very long poem 
in various metres. I? is written in the style of a Maha- 
kavya. and certainly the sludy of the poet is wide enough 
to enable him Un produce such a work. But lids is not 
a Mahakavya in till-. real sense of the work. Besides, 
the language is so difficult that ordinary people would 
find it difficult to understand it. All historical events 
should have been explained in footnotes or bv separate 
notes at the end, instead of assuming that the reader 
knows them all. 

JIVAN NATAK : By Baldev P. Molia. Printed at 
the Shankar Press, /Sural. 1944. Illustrated. Paper cover, 
Pp. 108. Price Re. 1. 

Twenty-one pleasant pen-pictuo'^s ol various inci¬ 
dents in the life (Jivan) of modern India are to lie. found 
in tills collection of very short stories. One finds in 
the writings of this rising author the germ of good work. 

PREM DHANTJSHYA : By Kolak. Printed at the 
Unity Printing Press, Bombay. 1944. Illustrated. Paper 
cover. Pp. 104. Price Re. 1-8. 

“Kolak” has already won his success in the. field of 
verse-writing by his two previous works, Sandhya Gita 
and Swati. This is a long poem of 1748 stanzas, and 
full of poetic fancies. lie is an agriculturist by caste 
and inclination and lias fancied life on this earth as a 
grain of rice, which every one connected with rice cnlti- 
valion knows, is planted in one place and when it grows 
to n certain height is transferred to another place where 
it ripens. Thus according to the poet life here is the 
seed or rice.grain sown in one place with a view to its 
transference to another place i.e., after death where it 
would grow healthily and riipcn spiritually. The tragic 
fy»d off the hero is thus sought to be Justified. The 
verses are full of moanSng and easy to read and under- 
ktand and they maintain the same level throughout. 

KANS VADHA : By Prof. H. R, Kapadia. Printed 
at the Qandiva Printing Press, Surat. 1944. Paper cover. 
Pp. 69. Price Re. 1-8. 

Kane Vadha is a poem in four parts, composed by 
Ram Panivad (Nambujar Brahmin) of Kerala (Mala¬ 
bar) in the eighteenth century. The language is Prakrit 
or Maxhatti. The translation by Prof. Kapadia is in 
verse and reads very well. It shows his mastery both 
over Prakrit and Gujarati. Feet no ten elucidate many 
points. 
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J. M. Keynes 

Khagcndranath Bhattacharya writes in The 
Vi&va-Bharati Quarterly: 

Keynes is a familiar name in the world of both 
economic theory and practice. Indeed, therein lie- his 
real greatness; for, economists are rarely gifted with the 
twofold virtue of keen intellect and abiding inspiration 
lor action. Had he bueii only a theorist, the interest of 
.the world in him would have been very much limited. 

on the other baud, he had been only a practical 
economist, the value of his contribution to the betterment 
of society would have* lost much of its wider significance. 
The really unique thing about him, therefore, was that 
lie illumined his intellect with a fervour for action, and 
it is this quality that gave him dynamism in character 
and earued for him a universal reputation. 

Yet, the fact should not be forgotten that an intellect, 
illumined by inspiration, however fruitful in its final 
results, is in actual experience vary difficult to integrate. 
In the early years of his career, therefore, Keynes had 
to face inner conflict, bitter disappointment and, at times, 
complete frustration. For, intellect and inspiration arc 
almost contradictory. Consequently, for a long period lie 
had to suffer for the existence of this element of contradic¬ 
tion in his own nature. It was only in the later period of 
his life that he integrated the two and achieved ultimate 
victory. Thus, like all great met), keync,-, too, had to 
pay a heavy price for greatness. 

Traces of this inner conflict ace first found in him 
when he was barely twenty-four years of age. A double 
first at Cambridge in Mathematics and Economics, and 
an Adam Smith Prizeman, he passed the Civil Service 
examination with great distinction. During the years 
1P06-0H, he was posted at the India Office. London. At 
that time the world was passing through a financial crisis. 
And as financial intricacies had for him always a greater 
fascination than the dull routine work of the office, lie 
decided to resign from service, and after much hesitation 
he actually did so. Subsequent events have shown that 
he took the right step, though at that stage of his career 
the decision was by no means an easy one to make. 

Keynes then returned to Cambridge as a Fellow of 
King's College, a position which he occupied till his death. 
In the calm, academic atmosphere existing there, far 
from the madding crowd, he applied himself to intellectual 
pursuits. In 1913 he published his first book, Indian 
Currency md Exchange., which is remarkable for its 
lucidity. Even after more than thirty years of its publi¬ 
cation, it still remains the best treatise on that abstruse 
Md toast understood subject. 

Keynes could not long remain in intellectual 
•eclusion. The war of 1914 called him back to 
public life. 

His mastery of economic problems had attracted already 
wide attention, and so the Government offered him the 
toon; of Chief Representative of Britain’s War-time 
TEreSaury. If he had been loyal to his intellect alone, he 
Wfiufel nave declined the offer. But the idealism in him 
fgdt the better of his intellect. The fact is that he was 
yutm satisfied with pure academic pursuits, for, he felt, 
that these without hieing implemented in action tend to 
fboeome* “high and dry”. 


Keynes served the Treasury till the end of the war, 
biit resigned from it in 1919. the year of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Tlte circumstunrcs leading to his resignation 
were not only historic—his resignation itself also 
made liistory. For, though on the political front, tho 
Treaty proilticrd Hitler, on the economic front it paved 
the way for the coming of Keynes. 

As is well-known, in thr : r first flush of victory, the 
Allies imposed exacting reparations, on Germany. Keynes 
protested, not so much on grounds of humanity, aa 
because of tbs economic absurdity of the whole repara¬ 
tion plan. With an amazing skill in argument, hie pointed 
out that the huge reparations which were being imposed 
on Germany were not only unpayable, but that even If 
they wire, they would spell common ditaster for Europe 
and Afmeriea. Bin it was in vain. Tlte Allies were not 
in « mood to hear him. In righteous indipnatorr. there¬ 
fore. Keynes dramatically left the meeting of the Supreme 
Economic Council of the Peace Conference. The inci¬ 
dent eaused much flutter, though it produced n® 
immediate salutary effect. 

It was ltelieved that Kevnrs would n)ow withdraw 
possibly from the turmoil of human affairs and settle 
down in his alma mater. But his inspiration for action 
had not yet died down. On the contrary, it was re- 
vitalised. He saw wdh a prophetic vis’on that the policies 
pursued by the politicians would lead the world to 
economic ruin. 

Being too much of a fighter to take thing# 
lying down, he condemned in scathing terms, tiia 
Peace Treaty, arid published in 1922 his famous 
book. The Economic Consequence of the Peace , 
which is considered a classic in economic litera- 
Uire. 

The book forthwith drew World-Wide attention. It 
ran into several editions and was translated into nineteen, 
languages. Politicians and publicists poured both praise 
and ridicule oni him. All tlte same, the eoonomic clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles were, not changed and repara¬ 
tions were imposed on Germany, Tims though Keynea 
finally lost the battle yet he gained internat'onnl 
reputation. 

Before the stoim bad subsided, however, another 
significant event occurred. In 1925, under the leadership 
of Mr. Churchill* Englartd decided to return to the Gold 
Standard. Keynes again protested. In his small book, 
Fconomir Cimse.qtu'nrr, of Mr. Churchill , he pointed out 
with remarkable precision that the time was most inoppor¬ 
tune for such a course of artiotu If England returned 
to the Gold Standard, lie argued, time would -non coma 
when she would again have to be off from it. The harm 
that would be done in the meantime would be simply 
irretrievable. However, once again he lost the battle, 
lor Mr. Churchill aluck to his decision. But in the 
light of auhsequentt events, it was clear that it waa 
Churchill who lost, because six years later, in 1931, 
England had to give up thr Gold Standard, as will bo 
shown presently. 

Having berm defeated twice at the hands of vested 
interests and political leaders, Keynes, (ot the time 
being, went into oblivion. For some years, he devoted 
himself exclusively to inb-llectual work and divided hio 
time between Cambridge and Bloomsbury. At Cambridge 
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lie spent his time in editing the Economic Journal and 
writing several books, which came out in saccessiom 
Treatise on Money was published in two volumes in 1930, 
Treatise on Probability in’ 1931. Essays is Persuasion also 
published in the same year, and Essays in Biography in 
1933. His home, in Gordon Square, became the centre 
of a galaxy of eminent persons, most of them hailing 
from Cambridge including Virginia and L. S. Woolf. 
Clive and Venessa Boll. Robert Fry and Duncan Grant 
and an “assorted eminence of Stracheys”. 

Then came thn year 1931 and Keynes, inspite of him¬ 
self, was again in the limelight. The. economic crisis 
which he had long foreseen overtook the world. There 
was an all-round depression followed hy cataclysmic fall 
fat prices. Trade collapsed and currency was dislocated- 
Germany d"daubed and a moratorium had to be granted. 
England, to save herself, went off the Gold Standard, 
«nd many other countries, too, did the same. 

His predictions had thus come to be more 
than true, but even he himself must have been 
surprised at such startling accuracy of his forecast 
of events. 

Henceforward, no longer was he the impatient critic 
battering his head against the wall of ignorant mind o'" 
arrogant politicians, but a prophet whose vision and 
Wisdom stood head and shoulder above those of his 
contemporaries. 

From this lime onwards, Keynes became a power. 
He was not only heard with! respect, but also promptly 
obeyed. On his part he, too. was not slow to suggest 
remedies. America modelled her New Deal on Keynesian 
analysis. Economic recovery started and the world was 
restored to equilibrium much sooner titan it was anti¬ 
cipated. And so it came about that Keynes stood on a 
pinnacle of greatness when the Second War broke out, 
fat 1939. 

From the very beginning of the hostilities Britain 
and Allied governments used the talents of Keynes foi 
taring their countries on the economic from. II". 
accordingly, formulated policies and this time they not 
only accepted his recommendations hut also immediate!) 
put them into effect straightway. 

But for him the British people would have 
passed through an inflation, very much similar to 
one which brought disaster to Germany in 1917. 

At the end of the war, Keynes was engaged in the 
important task of reconstructing the world currency. 11c 
drew up plans for the successful working of the inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank. The 
Anglo-American loan, which lie had so successfully 
negotiated paved the way for closer international-collabo- 


ing. For Trade Cycle is a phenomenon which has per- , 
pirated the economists of all ages; but whereas they 
solved the prohlem by side-tracking the main issue, Keynes- 
net only analysed the causes thereof but also found 
remedies, with the result that the creation of a level of 
economic activity tb.it can create conditions fur full- 
efnploytnent” is to-day no longer a hypothetical reality. ■ 

The Keynesian technique has provided a new tool 
for ihe economic reconstruction of the modern world, 
except only in Rus>da. It is discernible in the post-war 
budgets of all the economically advanq ‘d countries. Sitting 
in the Peers’ Gallery in the House of Commons and 
listening to Dalton’s first post-war budget speech, Keynes 
must hive felt, indo d, that it was but an echo pi hip 
own vo’ce. . 

By evolving a mechanism with which ti> ward oft 
the much vexed problem of the Trade Cycle, Keynes has 
given to Capitalism a fresh leas* of life. For, recurrent 
over-production and mass unemployment are the two 
loo-t irremediable evils of the capitalist system of pro¬ 
duction, and the socialists hive‘always nude much of 
thes,.: ( two defects and strengthened thciT position by 
holding out the promise of a society where these would 
he neither over-production nor unemployment. 

The Keynesian technique has, thus, com¬ 
pletely disarmed the socialists, because now 
through planned budgets and a controlled rate or 
interest, capitalist society can maintain the level 
of full-employment and ensure prosperity. 

But strangely enough, the Socialists claim Keynes 
to be as much their own as do the Capitalists. They 
often quote from liis numerous writings to prov* lhat 
he believed that Capitalism was in a state of constant 
disequilibrium. , 

Be that as it may. one thing is clear that Keynes 
technique has anchored Capitalism to a new harbour from 
where it can embark on longer voyages and without much 
danger ahead. 

Keynes was not merely a gTcat economist. He was 
also a philosopher. For, lie regarded the economic problem, 
as secondary and call'd the problem of want and poverty 
“a muddle and frightful muddle, a transitory and ^ un¬ 
necessary muddle”. And he lived in the hope that "the 
day is not far off when the economic problem will take 
the back seat wh-re it belong*, and that the arena of 
the heart and head will be occupied or re-occupied by 
our real problems, the problem# of life anid relations, of 
creation and behaviour and religion”. As some one 
wisely put it, “Th>s is the real Keynes speaking across 
the ages, looking beyond his pure theory of money and 
the trade cycle". 


ration betweeni the; two countries. But before his work . 
could be completed this hand of death removed him from 
this world. 

Such then was Lord Keynes, a genius among men. 
His life is indeed, an instructive study in conflict and 
integration, in frustration, courage and eventual victory. 

Maiybti, as some believe, that the phenomenal 
reputation which he gained was conditioned by the h’story 
of the times in which he lived. And, there is some force 
fat this argument. But though Keynes* prediction of the 
ooonotnlc crisis after the First World War arose out of 
historical conditions, yet the remedies which he suggested 
ior avoiding future crisis and trade cycles arc nOt a mere 
historical phenomenon. They contain in them an abiding 
truth which rests on a pivotal principle. Briefly stated, 
the Keynesian technique of fighting trade depression is, 
ffaat with a low rate of interest and planned budget- 
Aeficits, any society can be kept permanently in a sens'- 
l^wperou* condition. This is almost revolutionary think- ’ 
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Poetic Creation 

Poetic creation is a synthetic act where the 
co-operation and organisation of many elements 
of feeling, imagination and , intelligence occur 
in varying proportions simultaneously as they go 
\o shaping expression. V. Sitaramiah writes in 
The Aryan Path : 

What happen* in the mind of the poet as the mood is 
closing in, when it is on, or when the fury of the at-fiiat- 
formless urge takes on direction, can be roughly indi¬ 
cated. The mood quickens the pulse ; makes warmer 
and swifter the circulation of the blood, puts an edge 
on sensitivity, heightens the vital tone, enlarges per¬ 
ception and the sweep and daring of the fancy, releases 
energies and resources from folds and levels of its own 
inmost being, memory and association adding, at each 
turn, image, sound and moaning, patterns of rhythm 
and movement, suggestion and symbolism, clarities and 
profundities, gusts and disgusts of affection, subtleties 
and playfulnesses, indeed all that lias gone into the 
poet’s make-up—until it emerges as something new 
even to itself. Beauty is now “born”—or is rendered or 
discovered—having an independent concrete existence 
outside the creator's own being. 

This process is at once aesthetic, creative and 
technical. It has a beginning, a middle and an end : 
Impulsion ; the will to form and express through a 
lively medium ; the technique of expression and 
embodiment in a concrete object of art. This is one 
base of Iho process of art. And, since the artist is a 
unian being in a particular milieu and uses as his 
medium words,—which are the medium for a million 
others—with meaning, emotive association, history, 
quality and feeling, reference and attitude behind 
them, what is expressed makes meaning to others ; i.e., 
the poet achieves communication. 

When, through his delight in the use and possi¬ 
bilities of bis medium, he has made it a successful 
vehicle of his vision, it is “without residue on either 
side.” The work of Rrt thus throws one span backwards 
to the springs of its existence (and the, conditions and 
process of its production) and one forwards to its 
reception, evaluation and criticism. It now begins to 
be enjoyed or reacted to challengingly, to be absorbed 
into or thrown out of tradition or asking tradition to 
modify itself. 

Genius is an assumption and a starting- 
point in all tliis analysis. 

Why genius functions in one way and not in 
another at any time, why it is fitful and not active at 
all for long periods, why personality keeps fluid and 
free in rare oases or hardens into character and freezes 
overlaying expression in others still await study. 

Though one may not go as far os to say with Freud 
that “the conscious Ego is passive and that we are 
'lived,’ as it were, by unknown and uncontrollable 
forces’’; the "Id*’’ as he calls “the impersonal aspect of 
the Ego ’ is a strangely powerful reality which, from 
below the surfaoe, acta and urges as effectively as any 
instrument of potency seen on the superficies. The man 
of genius is «n individual with special gifts. He is a 
child of an environment with needs and calls, with 
limitations, fashions, opportunities, etc.; he comes of 
* family with local, class or race characteristics ; he has 
faculties ; modes of response and preference, behaviour 
knowledge of the world and views of destiny. Much of 
ihis is product of (and factor in) his individual and 
social history ; this, again, has developed or failed to 
develop is a secondary environment of mental and 
ratutional elimate. He has acquired abilities through 
Suing nr choice, or by unconscious inhibition, from 
.‘Oswalds. 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department’’ under the 
direct supervision of qualified anu experienced p’ljsi- 
eiaim and surgeons. Ail persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old ago, lack of stamina, 
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OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed¬ 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wavo therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modem apparatuses is a 
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The individual traits of the man of genius 
fix his signature, i.e., the distinctive manner 
and temper of his work. 

But the rest of it is inherited from or shared with 
•II around him, immediate or remote—reaching out to 

all the essence of whose being is the result of ft common 
evolution. These lie dormant id him at different levdls 
of the conscious, the preconscious and the unconscious 
—as instinct, memory, association, mood, attitude and 
impulsions to conduct and in the hinterlands of instinct, 
feeling and behaviour. They are present as springs and 
reserves of energy. These racial and almost cosmic 
levels aw thus an unexpressed presence—(an avyakla 
Saliva) primordial and inchoate, crude, massive, hard 
to rouse, untame most of it, irrepressible when roused, 
and capable of releasing and Inrowing up elements 
unaensed or unscnsable normally. 

It is to these springs of energy that a genius 
plunges when his creative impulse is seeking embodi¬ 
ment. At one stroke his personality is released and set 
to work in the furies, the fluidities and the possibilities 
of this level of function. His imagination courses there 
in ad most savage exhilaration. May wr not take it, that 
it is this upsurge of general latent resources and abii’ities 
that supplies body to his creative urge to form ? That, 
the Avaranabhanga having happened, the limitations of 
the poet’s character fall off and dissolve into a full play 
of lus entire personality ? He then grasps what elements 
he will of fancy, fact, fulfilment, rhythm or suggestion, 
even as the father send may be said to do in the quick¬ 
ened womb of the mother all through the period of 
shaping—before it is delivered into the world as a 
fully made child. 

Diving into this vortex of energy and re¬ 
sources in the substratum of his sleeping yet 
enduring potencies the poet rises as from the 


depths of an ocean or the bowels of the earth with 
the wealth of imagery, feeling, movement and 
passion which are in play in forming the impulse. 

There is afwujs more in that reservoir of 
resources than is at any time thrown out or selected by 

the poet, but for the time being his total absoiptica 
( samadhi) is limited to the specific purpose claiming 
imperium. And such is its dignity that it does not care 
to take more or be satisfied with less. The roots of all 
that is man—now this man,—are thus tapped for ful¬ 
filling a purpose. The result is at once singular and 
universal, intelligible and communicable to all who are 
men—because it functions at both levels at the eatme 
time as one integral unit. 

Each poet, according to motaent or “ability of 
attention” is either fully or incompletely inspired or 
fully or incompletely absorbed. He can be affected 
differently at different times about the same subieot. 
Other geniuses react differently at the same. time. This 
is what produces the varieties of degree, quality and 
intensity of vision in expression. Often a disturbance, 
a deflection or a loosening of grasp (a silhila samadhi) 
hurts the proress, bringing in sc.lf-consciousnrss and 
failure, frustration and false steps. Or one strains after 
effect and makes the talent and the moment slave to 
another than an artistic purpose. The work of art is 
then likely to suffer or be vulgarised. This, however, is 
certain : that in the act and mood of creation the poet 
is in a lokoLtara — detached —field of sensation and 
communion. Other demands of men and life are an 
irritating irrelevance then, or a disturbance causing 
blight of the spirit. The resulting work of art, which is 
the child of his genius and of which he is father and 
mother in one, is more truly his than any child of his 
flesh in the birth of which another life co-operates or 
shares with him. 
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Demographic Problems of the Lebanon 

lii an article under the above caption in the 
foreign Review Eliahu Epstein observes : 

’Ihe Lcliunesc Republic covers an area o£ about 
10,000 Mi. k. (Since tlie demarcation of the Syru-Cebancbc 
Frontier has not been completed, estimates of the areas of 
the two Slates vary. The area of the Autonomous Saujak 
of the Lebanon (1860-1915) was 5,700 kilometers and its 
population was 400.000) The population was last assessed 
in the Order of the President dated June 17. 1943, as 
the number of citizens registered in the registration 
records on December 31, 1942. litis Order ulau referred 
to a number of Lebanese who had emigrated but had 
retained their Lebanese citizenship. 

The Order in question was published in connection 
with the election* in the Lebanese Parliament. '11 k. 
following is the table which served as the foundation for 
fixing the population ol the Lebanon as ort January L 


1943. 


. Communities 

. Inhabitants Emigrants 

Total 

Maronites 

.. 318,201 

91,276 

40*1,477 

Sunni 

.. 225,594 

4.913 

230,50 1 

Shi’ah 

.. 200,698 

9,367 

210,063 

Greok Orthodox 

.. 106,658 

33.655 

140.31:. 

Druzes 

.. 71.711 

4,863 

76.574 

Greek Catholics 
Armenian Orthodox 

. . 61,956 

13,272 

75.228 

(Gregorians) 

.. 58.007 

66 

58.0 id 

Minorities 

41,5% 

2,159 

43,735 

Total 

.. 1,084,42! 

159.571 

1,243,992 


The following are the estimated figures for the move 
mem of population in the Lebanon, and the estimated 
natural increase: 


1932 Percen- 


Communities 

Census 

End 1943 Difference 

tage 

Sunni 

179,667 

225,594 

45,927 

31.1 

bhi'ah 

159,133 

200,698 

41,565 

38.5 

Druzes 

56,297 

71.711 

15,414 

38.0 

Maronites 

269,620 

318,201 

48,581 

18.0 

Greek Catholics 

55,045 

61,956 

6,911 

12.5 

Greek Orthodox 

92,991 

106.658 

13,667 

13.0 

The instructive 

-onclusions 

which can 

he drawn from 


these tables are:— 

, (a). Most rtf the emigrants from the l.ebano 

and those who continue to maintatin their Lebanese 
citizenship abroad arc Christians, the overwhelming 
majority of whom are Maronites. 

(6) The natural increase among the non-Christia:i 
population of the Lebanon, and particularly of the 
Shi’ah and the Druzes. is more than twice as great 
as lhat of the Christian population. 
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At What Ages People Insure Their Lives 

J&lindra Mohan Datta writes in the Insurance 
World i 


We can calculate the age-distribution of the propo¬ 
nent*. They ate as follows:— 

Table VI 


Age-Distribution of 

the Lives 

Insured 


Group 

under 





20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

1937 38 
Single 

8 

14 

8 

2 

A lurried 

4 

18 

21 

11 

Total 

12 

32 

29 

13 

1946 




Single 

9 

26 

5 

3 

Married 

1 

11 

21 

9 

Total 

Total of 

10 

37 

26 

12 

Unmarried 

17 

40 

13 

5 

Married 

5 

29 

42 

20 

Grand 





Total 

22 

69 

55 

25 


36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-55 

1937-35 

Single 

Married 

5 

8 

i 


•• 

Total 

1946 

Single 

5 

8 

1 

•• 


Married 

7 

1 

•• 

‘i 

Total 

Total ol 

7 

7 


i 

Unmarried 





Married 

12 

15 

i 

i 

Grand 

Total 

12 


l 

1 


A study of the above Table is lugtiL interesting. For 
those who are unmarried the largest number insure their 
lives at ages 21-25, or in other word* the peak of insur¬ 
ance is reached betwen the ages of 21 to 25. This is so 
in both the earlier (1937-38) and llie later (1946) groups. 
The tendency, if any, is fot the peak to be higher in the. 
later period. For in the earlier group about 44 per cent, 
of the unmarried insured their lives between the ages 
of 21 to 25; in the later group the corresponding percent¬ 
age ■ is 60. Obligations arising out of marriage- are no 
longer the main incentive for insuring the Lve.c of the 
husbands or the fathers. Among the married insured the 
peak is reached some five years later at tire ages from 26 
to 30. Why this is so. we do not know, neither do we 
profess to be able to give any plausible explanation. One 
thing however is patent—married people of ull ages do 
insure. It is not suggested that bachelors of late ages 
do not insure their lives; the number of such people 
being very very small owing to the social customs and 
practices prevalent among the Bengalee Hindus, it is 
unlikely that they would come within our observation 
when the range of our observation is so small. From the 
absence of such insurants at later ages no conclusions 
should be drawn. Among the first hundred 3 persons 
were of age 19; among the last hundred 2 were ol age 
13 and 1 of age 19. This shows that people are icalising 
the benefits of early insurance more and more. 
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India and the U.N.O. 

The National Christian Council Review 
-observes : 

The Indian Delegation to the United Nations Assemb’y 
deserves to be congratulated on the splendid and con¬ 
vincing way in which it presented the case ol Indians in 
South Africa suffering disabilities under ihe receni legis¬ 
lation of the Union Government. The success achieved 
at the U.NT). is not only a triumph for the Indian cause 
in South Africa, but also a vindication of the principle 
-of equality of races in the eyes of the law. li eunnot he 
denied that certain sections of the people in India are 
badly treated by their brethren, but it also has to be 
remembered that strenuous efforts are being made in India 
to bring about social reform, and that the law in India 
does not make any discriuiinutinn such as is legalised by 
the Union of South Africa. We cannot but wish that 
Great Britatin and America had also supported the case 
of India. The success of the Iridian representation has 
proved that the UNO may well claim to be the conscience 
■ of the world in matters coming within its purview. We 
deeply appreciate the service that the Indian delegation 
rendered to the country, and we believe that their success 
has a world significance. 

The Constituent Assembly 

The same Review observes : 

The opening of the Constituent Assembly in Delhi 
made December 9th, 1946 a red-letter day in the history of 
India. To this Asembly has been entrusted the task of 
framing a Constitution for a free India. The way in 
which the affairs of the Assembly have been conducted 
so far gives us confidence that we can expect justire and 
fairplay for all concerned. We hope that when the work 
of the Assembly is over India will have a Constitution 
which itvill give her, her rightful place in the family of 
free nationls of the world. It is to be regretted that the 
Muslim League has not participated in the Assembly so 
far, but we hope that the way will soon open for it to 
-come in 


Capital New-York 

The New Retiiew observes : 

Tlie U.N.O. conference ended, us it had begun, with 
.'as lone of optimism. It had been opened with the organ- 
overture To Each One His Own, it closed with the Preai- 
- dent's To Ever} body Thanks and Con gratulations. Much 
Of the optimism was due bo the new mood of the Russian 
delegates. Mr. Molotov was smiling all day and shaking 
hands all round: Mr. Vishinsky had led a five-man Soviet 
dtlegation to St. Patrick’s Cathedral to attend a Pontifical 
Mass for the United Nations on the feast of Christ the 
King, and had placidly heard fiery denunciations of 
‘impious and rank materialists*. The U.S.A. delegation 
was in the highest spirits and Tom Connolly the most 
-gushing of guys. There were ugly moments, as when 
the British delegate frigidly called Russia’s disarmament 
plan 'a piece, of pure humbug*, or when Australia put 
awkward questions about the Russian use of tire veto 
power. But there were many bright moments, the convi¬ 
vial wisecracks at tbe international bar where drinks 
and views blended colourfuily, or the spectacular hand 
shake of Tom with the Attorney-General and the Com¬ 
rade, .The undertone was exhilarating, and though the 
agenda was heavy it, was gone through at a fair speed 
antf in a spirit of calculated conciliation. It was so 
pleasant ,that all voted to make New-York the permanent 
headquarters of the U.N.O. 


DiitgauxtNT " 

Russia took the initiative in the vital discussion oil 
disarmament; she wanted at first to embarrass Britain 
and Ameriba about their armies overseas; she ended with 
being embarrassed about her home forces. Her proposal 
was limited to the atomic bombs and to the census tit 
troops in noi>national territories. America followed up, 
and broadened tlie issue so as to cover all mass-destructive 
weapons. Britain came forward with pertinent questions. 
How to harmonise Russia’s proposal with tbe work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission? -Did Russia want imme¬ 
diate control and inspection? Would control and inspec¬ 
tion be under the Security Council? 

Australia, the onjant terrible of the family, threw the 
veto question on the floor; Cuba tried to speed it from 
the Committee floor to the Assembly table. But Britain 
got hold of it and despatched it through the window; the 
veto is not for small boys of the Bush to pitch at res¬ 
pectable top-hats. 

Once the top-hat had been) steadied, the Committee 
came down to brass-tags. Molotov had insisted on the 
control of atomic energy, he conceded the control of all 
weapons. The concession/ was significant. All weapons 
that can be used for mass-dc.-!ruclion will be hard to 
control. It is already difficult to draw a sharp line 
between military and industrial uses of atomic energy, and 
general control of armaments would lead to the control of 
raw materials, lesearch work, management, and possibly 
ownership of armament factories. This would lead to a 
necessary limitation of national soveieigrity, which all 
nations, Russia above all others, are reluctant to contem¬ 
plate. 

The Soviet demanded a census ol troops on foreign 
service. Britain was not agreeable, as she feared such a 
census would disclose the weak spots in her imperial 
defence system: moreover armies which are moved by 
sea cant be more eosily enumerated than armies moving 
by rail or road; in particular armies which can he tem¬ 
porarily withdrawn across frontiers and placed in equiva¬ 
lent strategic position can easily escape detertion and 
census. Hence an honest census should include all troops, 
in active service and in reserve, on foreign soil and at 
home. Molotov nodded approval. When the census will 
he taken, checked and published, we shall know the stra¬ 
tegic planning of Britain in Greece, Palestine and Egvpt, 
of the U.S.A. in China, the Philippines and the islands 
of.the western Pacific, of Russia in the neighbourhood of 
Greece, Turkey and Persia. Generally, the disposition 
of troops ib dictated by political motives of mutual dis¬ 
trust, and reveals the respective prognistics of govern¬ 
ments about possible international conflicts; it should be 
published if progressive disarmament is attempted on a 
world scale. But disarmament can only be effective after 
mutual distrust has been allayed, and national greed or 
pride renounced. _ 
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Transfer of Population 

A Sin Against God and Man 

Transfer of population is sometimes offered 
as a happy substitute for the present arrangement 
of the people in India for all those who want 
Pakistan, now and here. An article by Mr. R. H. 
Markham in the Christian Science Monitor is re¬ 
produced in The Social Welfare : 

More than 20,000,000 eastern European's are now 
being shifted from one province or nation to another and 
set up in new homes or in refugee camps. It is a transfer 
accompanied by strong pressure, much suffering, and some 
■violence. 

Within this figure of 20,000,000 there is not included 
the inmates of displaced-peraoits camps who for political 
reasons do not wish to return home, nor members of Gen. 
Wladyslaw Andres’ Polish Army in exile. Neither die s 
it include the European Jews seeking to settle abroad. It 
refers to nationals of defeated nations forced to ova cute 
certain territories and to nationals of victorious elation- 
occupying those, territories. 

The grim tragedy of the moment seems to he repeat¬ 
ing, in some measure, the inhumanities which followed 
the march of dictators’ armies across Europe in the early 
days of the war. There are important differences. There 
are nuances of justification. But the total of human, 
suffering front the transfer of population is great indeed. 

The most voluminous shift of men and women back 
and forth is taking place in Poland, where Wladyslaw 
Wolski, Vice-Minister in charge of migration, says that 
6.000,000 Poles arc Lei nig settled in new homes. 

This means that at least the same number of other 
persons are moving out of those homes. Most of the 
migrating Poles come from what wus eastern Poland and 
are being settled in East Prussia and iwhat was eastern 
Germany. Also half a million Kuthenians and White 
Russians are moving out of present-day Poland to th> 
eastern Polish provinces which Russia annexed. 

In Czechoslovakia, Hungry, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, 
more than 6,000.000 persons have moved oi will be required 
to move. The main beneficiaries in this vast population 
shift,' extending from the Baltic Sea to Belgrade and Saia- 
jevo in .Yugoslavia, are Russians, Poles. Czechs and 
Slovaks, with Rumanians, Serbs. Croats, and Slovenes pick¬ 
ing up a few crumbs. The principal losers arc Germans 
and Hungarians. A larger number of persons is moving 
out of the Slav countries than is moving in. Practically 
the whole of this family uprooting is taking place within 
the so-called Russian “sphere of security.” 

If one could imagine twice as many persons as liter,* 
are in the whole of Ireland suddenly forced to leave their 
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homes, jobs, farms, churches, household goods, and cities 
to resettle in foreign lands, he would have a partial picture 
of what is happening ro men and women in eastern 
Europe.. 

One familiar with Irish history recalls that during 
tile past, manv thousands of outsiders have been forciblv 
settled in Ireland, aftei which, in the roin.se of time, 
manly thousands of Irishmen settled abroad. One, also 
may recall that this double shift ol population provided 
no permanent solution for any basic political problem, 
hut aroused an enmity so deep that centuries failed 
to obliterate it. The Irish ir» Ireland have not ye' become 
reconciled to the settlement of outsiders there, nor have 
the Irish who emigrated forgotten their old enmities. 
Most people in the world, when shoved around, react 
as the Irish, have. May one believe that the children 
or children’s children of the European men and women 
now being driven from their ancestral homes, pack'd 
into eiude cattle cars, and herded into overcrowded, in- 
hospitable, insecure foreign 1 settlements, will forget that 
experience? 

Will the tragedy not become ever more vivid with 
the passage of the years? Is this forced migration nit 
piling op future trouble? ‘ 

And the people who arc being moved are for tlte 
greater part not recent colonists or nlow settlers, but ‘old- 
timers.’ They have lived in tlte home.s from which they 
are being expelled longer than white men have lived in 
America. 

If the 3,000,000 Americans were driven back to Bri- 
tiani, Scandinavia, Germany, Ireland and Czechoslovakia, 
with $20 and a truck each, they probably would feel 
distressed even though all have been there less than 
100 years and most less than 50 years. Tnt contrast, with 
this, tlic ancestors of most of the 3,000.000 Sudeten Ger 
mans being driven from Czechoslovakia settled there long 
before the time of Luther, while ancestors of the Hun¬ 
garians about to be forced from Slovakia were there when 
William the Conqueror invaded England, and the Ger¬ 
mans irj Rumania have been there 800 years. 

Before World War II. there were about 1.000.000 
Germans in Poland and, according to Lite Vice-Minister 
for Migration, about 1.000,000 still remain ini new Poland, 
but all are to be expelled by the end of the present year. 
Tiffs means that the number of Germans who will have 
been removed from their homes by Russia and Poland 
by next Dec. 31 will be equal to the original million plus 
all in the annexed territories. 

East Prussia, which has been divided between Russia 
and Poland contained about 2,000,000 Germans. The area 
in eastern Germany from the Baltic to Czechoslovakia 
which Poland annexed was inhabited by at least 4,000,000 
Germans. 

This means that 7,000.000 Germans formerly living 
in the Reich or Poland will have been forced to migrate 
or have been lost in the war. Amotig those who event¬ 
ually will be migrants are many, taken to Soviet Russia 
for forced labour. In many respects their lot is ev>-» 
worse than that of the preset# refugees and their future is 
equally dark. 

As the millions of migrants from Poland reach devas¬ 
tated, overcrowded Germany, they meet the 3,000,000 
coming from Czechoslovakia, the 500.000 from Hungary, 
and the remants of the 500,000 who used to inhabit 
Yugoslavia. A German. Joseph Cardinal Flings, is 
reported to have placed the number of German immi¬ 
grants at 14JXX),000. 

Many Hungarians fare or indeed already experience 
a similar fate. The Government of Czeclioslnvakiu has 
expressed its determination to expel all Hungarians from 
that country who are not willing to become Slavs, not 
only ini citizenship, but in heart and in culture. The -Hnz- 
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gariarm minority is in danger. No sucfa thing as a minor¬ 
ity right is even to be discussed. 

These Hungarian fugitives from a new kind of racism 
will be taken to an overcrowded,. devastated land wjiIi 
no superfluous food supplies and a tragic deficiency of 
jobs. How many of them there will be one cannot say. 
exactly. Before the war, there were more than 600,000 
Magyars in Slovakia. How many of them Prague will 
accept as Slavs is uncertain. Probably most of them will 
have to leave and will prefer exile to denationalisation. 
The Hungarians are known as persistent nationalists. 

Marshal Tito has intimated that he. too. is planning 
to expel Hungarians from Yugoslavia. They are probably 
400,000 in number. Many Romanians are determined to 
drive most of the million and a half Hungarians out of 
Rumania, though the Bucharest Government still is 
decidedly against it. Among the many problems facing 


Hnngary, this prospective influx of refugees from abroad 
is one of the most serious, 

Anyone reflecting upon the present suffering of home, 
less Germans and Hungarians will recall that thobe nations 
launched the World War and that they brutally persecuted 
Jews and others. It is also a fact that Germans and 
Magyars have caused much trouble to the Slavs; the Czechs 
and Poles hope to make themselves secure after centuries 
of bitter conflict by driving into wretched exile more 
than 6,000,000 of their rivals. 

But whether peace will be served by cruel reprisals 
upon helpless women and children may be doubted. And 
that security can he won by acts that arouse mass haired 
is far from certain. If even the partitioning of weak 
Poland .never made Germany safe, can the sending out of 
3,000,000 destitute Sudeten Germans to tell their woes 
to 75,000,000 other Germans make Czechoslovakia safe? 



What A Tragedy f 

“The tragedy of the Bengal famine in 1948 cannot be over-exaggerated. *** The 
figures for infant mortality were extremely high. The proportion of children below five 
years old who died was found to have varied from thirty to fifty percent of the total deaths. 
The death-rate among adult males was much higher than among adult women, nearly twice 
as muny adult men died as adult women. Thi> meant that a large number of families were 
deprived of their wage-earnors ju^t at the very time when needed them most. The throwing 
of a large number ot women on their own resources was later found to have the inevitable 
result—an increase in prostitution and other social evils. * * * Small peasants lost all their 
cultivable lands. Finding nobody who would lend them either money or food they paitod 
with the evidence of what to many familits represented oven thing that made life worth¬ 
living, their small bit of their motherland. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, even their 
fishery rights, at. the very time they were more than ever necessary in tne economy of the 
province. Parents sold their children. 

Public memory is short. In 1946 we have salved our conscience by expecting Govern¬ 
ment to take necessary action. We forget that People get the Government they deserve. 

Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that was enacted in Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has been taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it ? 
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Five U. S. Scientists Attend Indian 
Science Congress 

Five American scientists arc attending the India, k 
'Science Congress which opened January 3 Delhi 
They are Dr. E. Newton Harvey of the Department of 
jBioiogy of Princeton University; Dr. Oscar Riddle, bio¬ 
logist, former member of llie research stuff of the Cutnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution; Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of Harvard University Observatory, president ol 
the Indo-Aroerican Science Association and trustee of 
the WaUmuiH Foundation; Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee, 
-director of the Smith College Genetics Experiment Station 
at Northampton. Massachusetts; and Dr. William E. 
Dentint, mathematical statistician of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Following are brief*profiles of the visiting scientist'-: 

Dr. Edmund Aewton Harvey, professor of physiology 
-at Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, was horn 
in Philadelphia in 1887 and attended German town 
Academy there. He received the Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1909 and 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Columbia in 1911. 
At Princeton he was instructor of physiology from 1911 
to 1915. assistant professor front 1915 to 1919. and pro¬ 
fessor from 1919 to 1*1.33, when he received the Osborn 
prolessotship. From 19*10 to 1941 lie was visiting lecturer 
at the Massachusetts In-iitute of Technology at Boston. 

I)i. Harvey was awarded the John Price Wethori’l 
Medal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania in 1934. 
He has made special studies in bioiuinines.-, • er. celt 
permeability, neive conduction, regulation in i hints, ultra 
eonic radiation, cell surface tension, luain p u-utials an 1 
decompression sickness. 11c is author of Mature of Animal 
Light, Laboratory Directions in (leneial Phv-iology and 
Living Light. 

Dr. Harvey is associate editor of the Biological liulle 
tin. Biological Abstracts and Journal of C Uular it il Com¬ 
parative Physiology. 

Besides being trustee of the, Bermuda Biological 
Station and vice piesiilent and trustee of too Marine Bio¬ 
logical Laboratory at Woods Hole, .Mas-aclius'dls. Dr. 
Harvey is a member of a number of societies including 
the Americatv Soeictv of Naturalists. American Soeietv of 
Biological Chemists, American Physiological So"i‘t\. 
National Geographic Society, National Academy of Science* 
and National Research Council. 

Dr. Oscar Riddle, biologist, was born in Cincinnati. 
Ohio, in 1877, received his Bachelor of Aits from Indiana 
University in 1902 and his Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Chicago ini 1907. He received his Doctor 
■of Laiws from Indiana University in 1933. Ilis many posts 
as biologist include member of the research staff, Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution, from 1914 to 1945, 
Int addition to being member of. the Genetics Society of 
America, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Ameri¬ 
can Society of Naturalists and the Washington' Academy 
•of Sciences. 

Dr. Riddle has contributed numerous papers on the 
physiology of development and reproduction and the 
physiological and chemical basis of sex, heredity and 
lendoerinology. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard University 
Observatory, was horn in Nashville, Missouri, in 1885. He 
bteoeived the B. A. from the University of Missouri in 
1180, M. A. in 1911 and Doctor of Laws its 1927. Prince- 
dob University awarded {hint a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
an WIJ, Among the universities awarding him honorary 


degrees are the University of Toronto, Canada, University 
of Pittsburg and Harvard University. 

DT. Shapley was astronomer at Mount Wilson Obser¬ 
vatory, California, from 1914 to 1921 and lias been director 
of Harvard Observatory since then. He was also lecturer 
at the I.owell Institute in: Boston (1922) and Halley 
lecturer at the Royal Astronomical Society (1930. Ho 
has made tesearohes iit photometry and cosmogony. 
Besides being life member of the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, lie is a fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and was 
its president from 1931 to 1944. Dr. Shapley is a mem¬ 
ber of the American Astronomical Society. lie also is 
president of the Indo-American Science Association, 
trustee of the Watumull Foundation! in India and chuii- 
man of the Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation. 

Dr. Albert Francis lit tike sice, diicctoi of Smith 
College Genetics Experiment Station at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, wu« horn in Genesen, New Y"rk Stale, in 
1874. lie received lhe II. \. from Weslevan University 
in Connecticut in 1896 and Doctor of Science from there 
in 1931. lie was awarded the Master of Arts degree by 
.Haivard in 1900 and Doctor of Philosophy in 1904. 

Among the posts he has held are teaching fellow at 
Harvard (1901-1903) investigator in Euinpe for the 
Carnegie InMituiion 11904-06), and William Allan Neilson 
Research Profe-soi of Hot a-tv at Smith College <1942-43). 

Dr. Blakeslee nib awarded the Cressv Morrison 
J’ii/c by the New 'loth Vmlemv of Science- in 1926 and 
again in 19.16. and the. Ilenrv Deioiivenah Prim at the 
Palais de la Deiomerte in 1938. ii>« is a member of 
tin- Royal iJani.-h \cadeniv of S i" -e. tie- Society of 

iYaluialihls in Moscow and numerous other societies. 

hr. William Edwards Denting, mathematical staiisti- 
ciarr for the, 1 ,S. Roieuu of the Budget, was horn in 
Siiei\ (.itv. Iowa u> J’-tK). lie graduated ho": the lh:i- 
vi*it) ol Wyoming ir 1*521. rcre.vcd lie- Mast pi of 

•Seienec: depiee horn- the Univeisitv of Colorado in 1924 
am 1 tiie Doctoi ef Philosophy from Yale 1 ni.crstiv in 

1* 2fi. His career includes (he following: instructor of 
piivs.es at the Colorado school ol Mines (1922-23); 

physicist for the U.S. Agriculture Depatlmct 11927- 
39) ; sampling adviser for the Budget Bureau since 1942. 
special lecturer in mathematics for tile National Buteau 
rf Standard* since 1930: and consultant to the Secietary 
of War since 1040. 

Dr. Doming is member of the American) Statistical 
Association, Phi Beta Kappa, Washington Academy of 
Science- and the Mathematical Association of London as 
weJI aa several other societies. —VSIS. 











South Africa Turns Against Its Indians 
In mi article under the above heading in the 
Sept., 1946 issue of Asia and the Americas, Aahwin 
Choudree, delegate of die South African Passive 
Resistance Council to the United States, also ad¬ 
viser on the South African Indian issue to the 
Government of India Delegation at the United 
Nations, writes as follows : 

With the rest of the people of the world who hold 

human rights to be “inalienable,” two million sons ot 

India, including the Indians! of South Africa, made 
'common cause in th ■ recent world war. They, too, died 

by the thousands in North Africa ami elsewhere. But 

die sacrifice, as far u‘ South Africa is concerned, seems 
in vaiia. 

Eighty-six years ago Indians were invited to come to 
South Africa. I was born in that country, to which my 
family came three generations ago. But existing condi¬ 
tions make me a South African in name only. The 
Indians came as labourcis and worked in the coal mines 
and on the railways and tilled the sugar plantations. By 
their sweat they helped to make South Africa the pros¬ 
perous country she has ittrw become. They were induced 
to remain by the free grant of Crown Lands. They enjoyed 
the Parliamenlaty and Municipal vote. No impediment 
existed to bar their progress. They were considered 
desirable citizen*. 

But recent years have witnessed the gradual deteriora¬ 
tion of our status in South Africa. Each year has meant 
the passage of some new law which has curtailed our 
liberties. We have been deprived of the Parliamentary 
and the Municipal vole; laws to curb our trading right'- 
have been, passed; we are made no feel that we are a 
sub-human people. We are segregated on buses and trains, 
separate seats are allotcd to us in parks, separate counters 


Though we trace our origin to India, we have adopted 
western standards of living. Given the opportunity we 
could play our full part in the future of our country. 
South Africa is our home, the land of our birth. \s 
slums tod her soil we claim full and equal opportunity in 
her development. 

We have revived the method which Gandhi launched 
in South Africa some thirty-five years ago against anti- 
(Indian laws. The Indians in South Africa today are 
(waging a non-violent passive resistance struggle against 
the government. In protest to the new land tenure act 
hundreds of Indian men and women are continuing to 
(occupy in Durban a piece of municipal land from which 
the Act debars us. We do so as a symbolic gesture. The 
South African government! daily continues to lodge these 
'non-violent objectors in jail. Nearly 435 of them are 
tnow in prison sentenced to hard labour. 

South Africa must answer at the bar of world opinion. 
Democracy cannot remain the special preserve of the 
'(Europeans in Sonth Africa. It must be extended to all 
her peoples. 

, 

The Indian States in the Future 

K. R. R. Saslry observes in the Asiatic Review, 
Ot'ober, 1946 : 

In addition to the eleven Provinces there arc in India 
601 Indian Stales governed by rulers big, medium-sized 
and inconsiderable. These cover an area of 712,508 square 
miles, while the Provinces have an area of 1,006.171 square 
miles. They vary in size, population, revenue, and level 
of internal administration. 

They range in importance from Hyderabad with a 
population of more than. 18.000,000 to the tiny princi¬ 
pality of Bilbari with a population of 27. The 283 


are set up for us in post offices; in Govemmeut and' 
Municipal departments, and even in the law courts, Wfe 
have to sil separately. Almost 60 different laws now 
exist which restrict our free movement and check our 
natural aspirations for economic and social development. 

Now conics the worst blow of all, the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act of 11J46. This law 
means the complete segregation of our community and 
takes aiway from us our right to free ownership and occu- 
Jpation of landed property except in certain defined and 
segregated areas. Gandhi, Nehru and all India denounced 
'this Ghetto Act. China, too, has protested. Bernard 
Shaw declared; “British South Africans are mentally lazy 
and snobbish. In trade they cannot compete with the 
mentally alert and flexibly wilted Indiana. But they have 
the whip hand politically, they can and do persecute 
them. The Ghetto legislation is fiat persecution like that 
of the Jews by the Nazis.” 

The new law adds insult to injury. Two million 
Europeans elect 150 members to Parliament. One-quarter 
df a million Indians now have the right to elect three 
representatives to this Assembly on a separate communal 
noil. The humiliation of this inferior vote is "made com¬ 
plete by the law which stipulates that these three repre¬ 
sentatives must be Europeans. 

This is the third-class citizenship which South Africa 
offers us. On such flimsy grounds South Africa will 
claim in her defense, in answer to India’s complaint before 
the United Nations Assembly in September, that we arc 
Sonth African nationals; that the issue is purely domestic; 
skid that she is not answerable to the United Nations 
for her policy towards her Indian subjects. In like 
manner, Hitler defended bis persecution of the Jews. 

fndia has shown her strong indignation at this unjust 
treatment of her children in South Africa; she has re¬ 
called her High Commissioner, severed trade relations 
with South Africa and applied economic sanctions. 
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(Kathiawar States, excluding 9 large States, have a total 
revenue of Rs. 135 lakhs. The area of 178 of these 
States is from 10 to 100 square miles each; 202 States 
ih India have each an area of less than 10 square miles, 
and 139 less than 5 square miles; 70 States have each an, 
area not exceeding 1 square mile. 

In the days of the East India Company these States 
increased in number nwin|g to the policies of subsidiary 
alliance, subordinate co-operation, media&ization and 
imperial consolidation pursued towards them. Their in¬ 
dependence was impaired, however, by a gradual change 
in the policy of the British Government in liUta. Many 
Indian States had maintained an independent existence 
for hundreds of years, and some States, including Travan- 
core, Jammu, Orchhu and Hyderabad, and many of the 
Rajput States had never been conquered or annexed. 

With the remains of sovereignty intact, -with Ruler- 
who have some of the rights of foreign potentates while 
travelling abroad, and tlieir people, like their cousins 
across the all-too-thin frontier, are British-protected sub¬ 
jects while travelling oylsidc their Stales, the status of 
Indian Stales may be described as quasi-international. 

The territory of Indian States is not British territory; 
the subjects are not British subjects. The States axe 
political communities. The laws of England do nW apply 
to them; they are_ outside the jurisdiction oi the British 
courts.' They are internationally subordinate to the 
authority of the Crown. In cases of grave misconduct 
of a Ruler the Crown, under its prerogatives, has taken 
action extending in some instances to deposition. 

The problem of Indian Slates under the pending Consti¬ 
tute n is twofold. Firstly, reduction int tlieir number by 
absorption Iff small units so that there may he proper 
administration on modern democratic lines, i’nraiiiuuntcy 
has become a huge hospital with a (number of patients 
undying hut suffering from incurable diseases. The 
second need is the evolution of the Rulers into constitui 
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tional monerchs of the number of States that can survive. 
These States, which vary in size and standards of civil* 
ized administration, have to be reduced to a manageable 
number to become useful uuits of the proposed Indian 
Union. 

The Cubinet Mission proposals contemplate a union 
including British India and Indian Stales. The Execu¬ 
tive and the Legislature at the Centre is to be constituted 
from British Indian and Indian States' representatives 
The States are to retain all subjects and powers uot ceded 
to the Union. “Paramountcy” is to be handed back. 
The question is how to reduce their number. A small 
committee of the British Cabinet can go into the facts 
arid regroup these States, pensioning oft the very small 
ones and amalgamating others either into Indian I’m- 
vinces or adjacent States. 

The students of the problems in India have much 
to gain by digesting the wise words of Hamilton and 
Madison m the Fedendist! History has taught through 
the IJ.S.A. that the only way of reconciling different 
raves and varying units to a common cflcctive life is 
through Federalization. Such is the lesson to us in 
India of Washington (where 1 am writing), the great an ! 
noble copital of the U.S.A. 


Poems of Sarojini Naidu 

The Indian Times, the monthly magazine 
of the Fiji Islands, gives a brief but fine esti¬ 
mation of Sarojini Naidu's poems in the fol¬ 
lowing lines : 

From groves of spice. 

O’er fields of rice, 

Athwart, the lotus stream, 

I bring for you, 

Aglint with dew 
A little lovely dream. 

Such is the rapturous, lyrical quality of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu’s poems. 

They have the freshness and sweetness of a full- 
bloomed lotus as well as the musical cadence of a free 
bird singing “in full-throated ease.” 

“Bud-like,” “warbling’’—these are the phrases that 
come to one’s mind when reading her books of verses 
which themselves carry such significant titles as The 
Bird of Time and The Broken Wing. 

How much she was engrossed with the songs of 
birds from early years is evident from her letters to 
Arthur Symons : “Come and share my exquisite March 
morning with me : the thousand little gold and blue 
silver breasted birds bursting with the shrill ecstasy ol 
life in nesting time;” "... these, little quivering birds 
are my soul, made incarnate music.” 
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And talking of her childhood home she says : "It is 
full of the music of birds in’ the garden and children 
in the long-niched verandah.” Her desire was to * be 
always "a wild free thing of the air like the birds, with 
a song in my heart.” 

She inherited her lyric gifts from her mother who 
had written some exquisite Bengali poems in her youth. 
From a very early age Sarojini began writing verse ; at 
13 she had written a long poem in the pattern of the 
Lady of the Lake— 1,300 lines in six days ; a drama ot 
2,000 lines, besides a novel and ‘ fat volumes of a 
journal.” All these she consigned to the fire on the 
advice of Edmund Gosse, the celebrated critic, who 
asked her to give up imitating the English classics but 
to be a genuine poot of the soil. * 

From then on she poured her heart out in all those 
oems enshrined in three tiny volumes, wherein is to 
(i seen all the radiance of the “sun-scorched hills and 

n ' ins of the Deccan” as well as the authentic voice ot 
ia’s weavers, street-singers, corn-grinders, snake- 
charmers and palanquin-bearers. These poems, full ot 
the magic of melody, are remarkable for the haunting 
sweetness of their lyrical appeal. 

Despite the exclusively Indian character of their 
imagery, still faint echoes of Keats : 

The tissues that veiled her delicate breast, 
Glowed with the hues of a lapwing's crest ; 

of Wordsworth : 

Behold her, daughter of a wandering race 
Tameless, with the bold falcon’s agile grace 
And the lithe tiger's sinuous majesty ; 

and of Rossetti: 

Seven queens shone round her ivory bed. 

Like seven soft gems on a silken thread, 

Like seven fair lamps in a royal tower, 

Like seven bright petals of Beauty’s flower, 
may be heard in some of her poems, particularly the 
Queen’s Rival and the Indian Gypsy. 


They are full of the rapture of Spring, either quiver¬ 
ing with passion and love, or leading one to a world 
of inner ecstasy—always as ever pulsttt'ng with the life 
of India’s luminous past and her present renascent 
awakening. When she sings of the gipsy 

In tattered robes that hoard a glittering trace 

Of bygone colours, broidered 1o the knee, 
or of the Coromandel fishermen : 

■ Come, let us gather our nets from the shore, 

Aud so; our catamarans free. 

To capture the leaping wealth of the tide, for 
We are the sons of the sea, 
one catches visions, unutterably lovely, of Indian 
scenes radiant with beauty and invested with sweet 
bints of divinity by the matchless aesthetic emotionalism 
of her art. 

There are several lines and stanzas scattered 
throughout her poems, lilting lines that have something 
new and mystical about them. Listen : 

And smiles are entering like magical serpents the 
jxippies of lips that are opiate-sweet. 

The wind lies asleep in the arms of the dawn 

like a child that has cried a)! night. 

The treatment of Nature in her poem, unlike 
Wordsworth who heard in it "the still sad music °t 
humanity,” reminds one of Tennyson serving as a back¬ 
ground for the delineation of human emotions. But 
all the child's ecstasy and wonderment at the sight ot 
the loveliness of Mother Earth—as in Ecstasy and the 
Champak Blossom —is given expression with an intensity 
of passion and sincerity of thought. 

Here may be found no Mil tome, sweeps or Spen¬ 
serian grandiloquence ; but her art "frail as a cassia- 
flower” is 

(.Vrveii with delicate dnams and wrought 

With many a subtle and exquisite thought. 

Therein I treasure the spier and scent 

Of rich and passionate memories blent 

Like odours of cinnamon, sandal and clove, 

Of song end sorrow and life and love. 
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4. Arbind Road, Naihati, B. & A. R. 


Greater India Series No. 4. 

RABINDRANATH 

By Dr. Aaiya Chakrararty 
Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy 
Dr. S. K. Maitra 

Dr. Sachin Sen Bs. 2/- 

Some Opinions:— 

“...A well-written Essay.., a stimulating study....” 

—The Hindu, Madras. 
“This little Book opens with an Essay by Mr. 
Amiya Chakravarty.. whose memoirs have documen¬ 
tary valne.-Mr. S. K. Maitra has an excellent 
Chapter on the philosophical ideas in Tagore’s 
works....” —The Statesman . 

The Book Exchange, 217, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


Greater India Series No. 5. 


MODERN TENDENCIES 

IN 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By Dr. Amiya Cfaakravarty, (Calcutta University) 

Brice Bs. 21- 

Opinion:—“ Dr. Chakra varty makes an attempt to 

indicate the Basic Trends of modern English Literature. 
As according to the learned Prof, the medium of verse 
is more communicative, he devotes almost all his 
attention to the modern English Poetry -.. This well- 
written Book should be on the shelf of eoery student 
of modern English Literature .”—Amrita Baxar Patrika 

The Book Exchange, 217, Cornwallis Street, CALCUTTA 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works most useful books 

the cow in india 


History of Aurangzib Bs. As. 

Vols. 1 & 2 together, 2nd ed.. ... 5 0 

Vol. 3, 3rd ed., ... ... ... 3 8 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed., ... ... 4 0 

Vol. & ••• ... ... ... 4 0 

Shivaji and His Times, 3rd ed. Out ofpr. D 0 
A Short History of Aurangzib, fill pp.... 5 0 
Mughal Administration, 3rd ed. ... 3 0 

Studies in Aursngzlb's Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of Shivsji, studies in Marstha 
History, 308 pp. ass ••• 2 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 8 
Fall of Hie Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1739-1764), 600 pp. ... ... 5 0 

V6L 2 (1764-1771), 672 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1*71-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaitauyas his life and teachings, 3rd. ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali tram. of Shivaji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 
» Marathi tram, of Shivaji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 
Later Mughals (1707-1739), 2 vols., each 6 0 

S. C SARKAR,—M. C SARKAR, 

Collage Square, Calcutta. 
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By— Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Foreword written by GANDHIJI 
2 Vols. 2000 Pages Ba. 16, Postages Bs. 2-2 extra. 

of- bee-keeping 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Gopta. Price Rs. 7. 
Postage Ab. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Second Edition—Price Bs. 10, Postages Bs. 1-8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH'”PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 

2. Hand-Made Paper ... ... 2-8-0 

3. Kharti Manual Vol. 1 A II ... 3 0-0 

4. Cheap Remedies ... ... 1-0-0 

5. Chrome Tanning for Cottages 0-8-0 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather ... 0 12-0 

7. Washing Soap and Fountain Pen Ink... 0-4-0 

8. Soy-Bean ... ... ... 0-4-0 

9. Bone-Meat Fertilizer ... ... 0-2 0 

10. Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme ... 0-6-0 

Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRATISTHAN 

15, College Square, Calcutta. 
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This remarkably beautiful lady has 
been praised by thousands for her 
exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to “Oatine". 

To achieve beauty, and to preserve 
it, Oatine is Indispensable. 


SNOW 


iOatine^ 

DAY CREAMNIGHT | 
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LATEST ARRIVALS 
Carting The Horoioop* by Alan Leo Bs. 15 

Profnnrt Horoscope by ditto Be. 15 

Dictionary Of Astrology by ditto Be. 7-1 

Mara Tha War Lord by ditto Be. 3-12 

Wban WWo Yoo Bora? by ‘Cheiro’ Be. 4-11 

Guido To The Hand by ditto Be. 3-5 

Raphael * Ephamorie for 1203,1945 & 1940 —each Be. 1-14 
CiimII a French-English & English-French 

Dictionary ; 1048 pages ... Be. 11-12 
Anatomy Of Lettering by RuBBell Laker (Studio) Re. 9-14 
Revolution & Counter-Revolution In China by 

Al. N. Roy ... Be. 15 

The French Revolution by B. K. Roy Chaudhuri Re. 1 
Selected Works Of Lanin Vole. 1,2 5&12—each Rs. 6-2 
Rafiectioaa On The Revolution Of Our Tima 

by H. J. Laski Be. 10-8 

Counter-Attack From The Eaat by C. E. M. Joad Rs. 7-1 
History Of Western Philosophy by 

Bertrand Russell ... Be. 19-11 

Time Must Have A Stop by Aldoas Huxley Rs. 7-2 
Selected Stories Of D. H. Lewrence Be. 6 

Women In Love by D. H. Lawrence Rs. 5-4 

Lady Chatterley'e Lrfver by ditto Rs. 4-12 

Decameron— r.nupt. ill 2 vols by Boccacio set Ks. 12 
Charlie Chan Omnibus by Earl Derr Burgers Rs. 12-8 
Sexual Side Of Love by Dr. B. N. B.tsu Rs. 4-8 
Great Farmers by Prof. J. A. Scott-Watron & 

May Elliot U><bbs ... Rs. 11-12 

Careers & Openings For Women by Ray Btrachey Rs. 7-1 
Gu>de To Fire, Marine hi Accident Insurance Rs. 3 
The Business Builder by K. M. lianerjeti Rs. 4 

Manufacture Oi Toilet Good* by U, L Haidar Its. 4 
Complete Tailoring by W. N, Das Gupta Rs. 4 

P0 8TA0E ETC. EX 


JUST OUT _ JUST OUT 

NEHRU—Your Neighbour 

Edited by P. D. Tandon (Journalist) 

Tim anthology shows him at home among his 
people, with a few glimpses of his life in Europe. 
Affectionate tributes from Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as well as in¬ 
formal words from Madame Ohiang Kai-sh' k, 
Mahadev Dcsai, Vijaya Lakshin i Pandit, 

EL N. Bradford, Acharya Narendra Deo, 
Hampurnnand, John & Frances Gunthur, 

Sri Prakasn, Amiya Cbakravarty, Humayun 
Kabir, Horace Alexander, Mohamud Zafar 
Khan, Bbarati Sarabhai, Etc.. Etc., Etc. 
Illustrated by a series of attractive photo¬ 
graphs, some unpublished. Pries : Its. 7-8 

we rionr roe me rubber 

Price: Ii». 5 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
England 1946 bn L. N. MATHUR inth a 
foreword by H H. The Maharawal of Dungsrpur 

Tin first book of its kind to be puidished in lutlia 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Rs. 11-0 
il ?N ALL CASES. 


MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour & low price com-] 
bine to make LiptonV 
White Label the best 
value on the market.’ 

UPTON’S 

White Label 

FINEST, INDIAN LEAF TEA 

' * * ^ 1 ' V ' , . 
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DEALERS IN GUINEA (SOVEREIGN) GOLD ONLY 

124,124,1'BOWBAZAR STREET - CALCUTTA 

PHONE : 8.8. 1761 :: TELEGRAM : BRILLIANTS 


It is the Mind and not the Ups 


that speaks out in rate 


moments of delight and that 


is the genuine compliment. 


And it is by our years* 


experience we have 


discovered the secrect in 


presenting JfcWtLLERY upto 


the design of every mind. 


Por your selection we have a wide 
range to offer always. Individual 


made to please your caprice 


SRI AUROBINDO 

A Biography—By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a., D.Litt. 

Price: Paper R*. 8, Full Cloth Rs. 10 

“Id Dr. Iyengar's sympathetic and polished prose it is possible to follow the evolution of Aurohindo’s 
thought.to its maturity and to understand something of the importance it holds for studonts of Iudian 
nationalism.”—We Times Literary Supplement, London 


BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

In two volumes. —Price Rs. 15 

“Of the PoemB and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far as I 
hare seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

• —Mr. William Saunders in the Peeblesshire Aries ( Edinburgh ) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 

vs. i Ml ISI Rs. 6-12 

Vol. II ... ... Re, 18-0 

“He has crystallized the mellow wisdom of a life¬ 
time into luminous prose in The Life Divine..one 

of the master-works of our age.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 

.ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
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ESSAYS ON THE GITA 

1st. Series ... Rs. 7-8 

2nd. Series ... ... Rs. 10-0 

“The book is written throughout in easy excellent 
English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 
art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

—The Staiestnan. 

63, College Street Calcutta, 12 
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Veshaj Visharad 
Nagendra Nath Shastri’s 
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COTTON^ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills af ; 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey Yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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The Glamorous LILA DESAI 
praises "Oatine" for itB special 
cleansing dualities and it is an 
admitted fact that "Oatine" stands 
unrivalled for that purpose. 

always use Oatine Cream before retiring. It Is so 
pleasant and soothing and cleanses my skin from 
anything left by dust or make up. I recommend 
it to all my friends. 

f)Oatine 

DAY* CREAMi&NIBHT 
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TYFOGEN 

TITE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER. 



Telegram: 

FOUNDATION'' 
CAL . 


Q 


r/eno 


Ivjph 


010 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 

• • • 

FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 

• • • 

LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


I'ROM IT 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD. 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


Particulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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WONDERFUL REMEDIES! 

ASTOUNDING POTENTIALITIES of MEDICINES PREPARED from HERBS! 

(Penalty of R$. 100 if proved fallible) 

“PILES CURE" 

Cures internal, external, bloody and blind piles whether acute or chronic quickly. 
Prico Rs. 2-0-0 for internal use and Re. 1-0-0 for ointment. 

“DEAFNESS CURE" 

Unique for every kind of ear disorder, deafness and rumbling sound in the ear. Stops 
pus from the ear and aching, etc. Improves the tone of the ear and-cures deafness 
completely. Prico Rs. 2-0-0. 

“ PARIKSHIT GARBHA KARK YOGYA” 

( The Panacea for ihe removal of Sterility ) 

Removes lifo-long sterility and gives children to the disappointed women. Also removes 
all sorts of female disorder and particularly the curse of having still-born children and grants 
long life to issues. People wishing to order the medicine aro requested to intimate 
particulars of the disease. Price Rs. 2-0-0. 

WHITE LEPROSY AND LEUCODERMA 

A few days’ application of this medicine cures White Leprosy and Leucoderma 
radically. Get rid of these horrible diseases by application of this medicine, in spite of 
failure by hundreds of Hakims, Doctors, Kavirajs and advertisers. Price Rs. 2-8-0 
for 15 days. 

GREY HAIR 

Don’t use dyes. Use our Ayurvedic scented oil and let your grey hairs turn black 
lasting up to 60 years. Your eye-sight will be improved and headache cared. If a few hairs 
have turned grey, then buy a phial for Rs. 2-8-0, if more, then buy a phial lor R& 3-8-0, if 
almost all, then purchase one phial for Rs. 5-0-0. Double price be returned in case of failure. 

“MIRACULOUS HERB" 

The mere sight of it cures, at once, serious scorpion-bites, of hornets and bees also. It 
cures lakhs of sufferers, keep it for hundreds of years and its efficacy is unaffected. Price 
Re. 1-0-0 per root, 3 for Rs. 2-8-0 only. 

BABU BMJNANDAN SUffAI, B.A ., B.L, Advocate, Patna Hiyfi Court :—I have tried 
“Scorpion-Bite Cure” herb and have found it very efficacious. One small root can 
be used for curing hundreds. It is a useful and innocent herb and deserves 
public patronage. 

VAIDRAJ AKHIL KISHORE RAM, 

AYURVED BiSHARAD BHISHAK-RATNA 

No* 36, P. O. KATRISARAI (Gaya) 
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.BEST (or you 
BEST for me 
BEST (or all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 


L I M I T K D 


45, AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


MASTFR ENGLISH BanithYourDRiNK1NO WATER TROUBLES 

At home by trorld-fainona coarse A become popular «'Iter and u3n( Hygienic Household Filter 


At home by trorld-feioon* conne A become popular «-Iter and 
epeaker. Write forceful letten, advta., article*. Learn to earn. 

Details free : The Aisodated Schools, Delhi, 91. 


JOURNALISM & STORY-WRITINO 

taught by poet. Earn Ba. XX) p. m. Journallam la >n Meal 
.proleasluu A hobby. Ho pupilage. Ho examination. 

Details free: The Associated School, Delhi, 95. 


U/AhlTPH itndenta to become Accountant. Becy., 
*’ r** ’ • “U Bteno-Typtit, by poet. Reocurnlaad utvlomaa. 
D.Oom. Conne. American Correspondence College, Dahl, 31. 


PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by poet. Speed 100. 6 Rales, 36 Signs A 9 lessons. 
DeiaOt, ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING it CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 

90-7-A, Habbisoh Road, 12, Rotd Sthbbt 
amd 154, Russa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest medioines from Boon eke and 
Tafel of Amexioa are stocked. Kates—ordinary 
mother tinotares 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th diL 
at iu. a dram, 18 to 80th diL at 6 as. a 
dram, 200th dil, at as. 12 a dram. 
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Highest 

Recommend- 


Directors 


II »11 

UP . 5-4 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER CO., 

), Shikdar Began Street. Calcutta. 'Phone: 1634 B. B. 


Aelltma AT 1 Germa killed in a day. 
ASUUna & I* D« Guaranteed radical 



cure by a phial oi 
Dhnrmadaa Naga, : 
Phial Ba. 3. 


phial of “Aathmodyna’' (Regd.) of Sunt 
Naga, reviver of dead prince of Bhovrai. 


hial Ba. 3. Wanted Agents, 

W. DYE d CO., inti 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengal). 


Pue 7 

















cnmfN pnpv <;hipt * mi.v.mfp mv * nerv cmer * » / 8. B. 6056 \ 


GOLDEN PQPY SHIRT * SUMMER ULY * GREY SHIRT * ' 

KUlTl SHIRT * COLOUR SHIRT * SUPER FINE * HIMANI * SANDOW 
SUMMER BREEZE * LADY VEST * FANCY KNIT * SlLKOT * SHO-WEll 


t.N.BOSE'S HOSIERY FACTORY 

; FACTORY- 36-IASARKER LANE, CALCUTTA 
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Planned progress through Industry 

To take her place among advanced nations, Sadia must quickly make up for her 
industrial backwardness—without jettisoning or neglecting her agriculture. Her 
true progress lies in striking a proper balance between industry and agriculture. 


true progress lies in striking a proper balance between industry and agriculture. 
That is why J. E. Industries are today busy with a scheme of industrialisation 
which aims at making India industrially sou-reliant by developing her natural 
resources, raising the purchasing power of her people, and fosterinff correct 
standards of living, education and totot h of the •mwrrt * 

J. E.'s interests cover a wide and varied field of industrial ac t i v i ty their 

constituent concerns numbering over 40. 

7>eoduets t- Services 

TMOei Cotton, WooOoa • Rostov * to • Iran a Stool • Metal Sagtaearing - Chomtols 
Oils sad Soap* to ho n—h ol d tad toabr * V— spsrt. Sugar and other food products 
l os - Bto trto Filtiapi is Marties • fodashfol tahto Vcodaets • Plywood sad » * 


That is why J. E. Industries are today busy with a scheme of f a dustiii 
which aims at making India industrially sau-raUant by developing her 
resources, raising the purchasing power of her people, and fostering 



J. K. INDUSTRIES 

KAMI A TOWER, CAWNPORE. 






It is not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body 
if tho digestion is already weak. 
Diapepsin could give the right 
amount of aid necessary for 
complete digestion of food. By 
this strength will return to the 
body and the: digostivo process 
will begin to function normally. 
Diapepsin is only an-{aid to 
nature - to help her regain the 
lost hold. 


UNION DRUe.CALCUTTJ 
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Hair-Disease-Specialist 

Dr. N. C. Basil's 

Kucher-T aila 

( Kunj oil, oil of bead fruit, ahrua preoatorina ) 
Specific for Bnldneaa, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ research, this oil has now been 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for use. 
It has been well-tried in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to Re. 1-8 Por 
Phial. 3 Phials Ri. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, b.sc., m.r, d.p.h. 

Shambazar Market, 1st Floor, Boom 52, Calcutta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 

-EEHowrah Kustha KutirEr 

The Oldest Home O! Over 50 Years Where 

LEPROSY > 

LEUCODERMA, 

Ecsema, Psoriasis, Syphilitic ernptiona and ltW kinds 
of Skin-diseases are successfully treated and cored. 

Write for particulars ana free booklet. 
POUNDER— PANDlT RAM PRAN SHARMA Kevlrej. 

A.8HBAH 1, Madhiib Ohoie Lane. Khnrut, Ilowrnh. 

'Phono 869 Howrah. 

BRANCH86, Harrison Road. Calcutta. 


Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

By: Prof. ANATIT NATH BASH 

Price Re. 1-8-0. 

Containing a brief survey of the present 
Primary Education in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd., 

8C, "Ramanath Majumdcr Street, Calcutta 





DAN VBR'S 

DUTCH ACTIVITIES IN 
THE EAST a..« 

By Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA¬ 
TION IN INDIA sat 

( Past & Present ) 

By Anathnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta-6. 


WE CHALLENGE Rs. 1,000/- 

(A Wonderful Invention) 

MAGIC RING 

ThiB ring is prepared with the help of magic and 
mesmerism power. It works wonders. Any one who 
wears this ring will succeed in any object however 
difficult or uncontrollable it may be. It will save you 
from all kinds of dangers and diseases. There can bo 
no effect of evil stars. Tho wearer of this ring will 
have a full control on a person however hard-hearted 
or proud he may be. You will succeed in litiga¬ 
tion and service and acquire a lot of money. In 
short the ring will servo as a bodyguard. Try once 
and see its wonderful resnlts on the very first day. 

Price Re. 1-15, Postage Extra. 

Price Refunded if Prosed Otherwise. 

HOUSE OP MIRACLES. Premgali, (m.r.) Lahore 


LEPROSY & 

LEUCODERMA cured radically. Suc¬ 
cess guaranteed by one course to bo used 
for one month. Rs. 24-13^ 

lUfBP A n Iflf restored by 

YilAIIIl ™otnutr 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of memory, weakness of heart., 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCELE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc, radically cured 
by tho use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 

Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Debendra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta,—26. 

Phone:—South 308. 
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Books For Your Library. 


•Graves—*A History of Socialists 

Kuczynski—A Short History of Labour Conditions in Franco 
Burns —The Challenge in Democracy 
Russel —Roads to Freedom 

Crtpps & Others —Democracy—Should it Survive ? 

Ludwig— Bismarck 
Cann an— Wealth 

Osborn —Planning & Reconstruction 
Das, N.—Unemployment, Full Employment and India 
Sen Gupta, B. K.—India’s Man of Destiny 
Skee Aurobido— Ananda Math 
Swkezy, P.—The Theory of Capitalist Development. 
Mandelssohn— Nimynberg Documents 
T’ung Fei— Peasant Life in China 
Woolf, L.—The Hotel 
Buck, Pearl —Protrait of a Marriage 
Laurence, D. H.—Fantasia of the Unconscious 
—do— —Lady Chntterloy’s Lover 

—do— —Women in Jjove 

Ameki, L. S.—In the Rain and the Sun 


4-1-0 
8-8-G 
4-1-0 
4-8-0 
6-1-G 
11 - 10-0 
10-2-G 
17-1-0 

3- 0-0 

4- 8-0 

3- 0-0 
14-10-0 

10-2-G 

12-3-0 

4- 1-0 
5-13-6 
2 - 12-0 
4-12-0 

5- 4-0 
17-1-0 


THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 


HE BIG LINEUP- 


STORIES ABOUT 

LENIN-kononov 

(A Gift for tlu* Children—Profusely 
illustrated—Printed on art paper) 
First Authorised Indian Edition- 

Price Kupees Two. 


LENIN 


A 

BIOGRAPHY 


Merx-Engels, Lenin Institute, Moscow. 
First Authorised Indian Edition— 


FAMINE or 
PLENTY 

—* A VILLAGER ’ 

A study of famine and the way 
to prevent it. The problem is 
examined on a world basis. 

NETAJI BOSE 

SUBHENDU GHOSE 


Life-sketch with 23 Line Drawings in 
ndian Edition— wood-cut technique (Printed oil art 

Price Rupees Four. paper) Album size—Price Rupees Three 

-CONTACT WITH. .. — 

S A H I T Y I K A - 

123. AMHERST STREET, CALCUTTA 
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CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


IODISAL 

(BLOOD PURIFIER) • 

Purifies the blood, regulates the 
nervous system, -acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 




t<r« tr FAILS NB FMOHCXm REFUNDED, r 

LAKSHM1 KAVACHA. It gives sound health, immense wealth, vast learning, son, high fame, good 
friends, respect everywhere, success in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, recovery from fatal 
diseases. It haB miraculous power in bringing all kinds of luck and prosperity. Price Ra. 4-9. Specially 
prepared giving immediate effects, Rs. 22-12. 
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The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
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The Cabinet Mission In India 
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Indian Constitutional Documents 
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By Dr. Amiyi Chakravarty 
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Dr. S. K. Maitra 
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Indian publications. 
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Homoeopathic Outlook: 
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Britain Sets a Date 

Much of tin.' speculations and doubts n gliding 
the intentions of Hit British Libour Cabinet tow.nds 
India have been st ttlrd bv the statement of the 
British Governments plans in the House of Commons 
on February 20 bi Mr Ad he The fiM inactions wete 
dismay and elation in the Cougiess and the opposing 
camps, but a nioie rueful peiu-nl icvined the (diet, 
and the Loidi’ deb te his clarified matters still 
further. We find outsell m complete agieement 
with Pandit Nriwtts *-tatA meut to the press Since 
1942. tlu. Congress d<maud has been that the Bullish 
should “Quit Indn' and the uuequivoenl declarition 
of the British Cabinet that lh<y are difimtelv quitt ng 
Indu after June 1918, bungs us within bight of the 
goal. 

But the nmiking ot the dile-linc does r.nt mean 
that India is out ot the woods The foiees of rear ion 
are there, ah are the vested mleiests, black-marketeers 
and corrupt officialdom. The six vents of wir have 
immcisod'India into a leidttblc mm u* out of which 
we shall- have to extucafce omselvi a bv our own 
effort a There are ftgus that tins latiM derl.ir it ion of 
H M. G. is lnvng a -cbenng effect on the in¬ 
transigent ones-, h’.t lx tween that and a state of 
“sweet reason iblonisf’ tlieie is n long long distance. 
The spate of lbs remains unabitid in the I/cague press, 
as for exur-p’o one vernacular daily in Ca’rutta wht'b 
went so far as to mistianrinte delibe a'clv. Lord 
Pethiek Lawrence in Hu House of Lords, miking him 
promise Pakistan drfinile'v t Mr. Jinn-ili lias rot 
pronounced anything ns yet and his lirulerunts me 
also obseiving a si'cnce The Congress ppoke«men 
have clearly indicated that tlieie is on extremely 
difficult find delicate task ohe d and the Congress 
wou'd need all the support and aid that its coisti'u- 
ents could give in even- vrsv. A Herculean effort is 
called for and a t ! mc-limit has b-en set. 

The Lo’ds' debate was most rcmaikable as an 
exhibition of chagrin and anger on the pirt of the 
Conservative speke-mm. Bucketfuls of crocodile tears 
were shed and there was loud gnashing of teeth on 
the part of the harpies at the prospect of the v'etim* 
beiftg loosened from the toils. Lord Templewood, of 
tbe unsavoury Hoare-Laval Scheme fame, led the 


at tut k, fiotting foith the usual name j ting nnd hypio- 
ciilital saws about British responsibih les towards the 
niiuoritus As it there tier was a Conservative in 
power who eared a hoot about any minority or 
dipleased class m Indn unless they wire tools, to be 
used for the mfarious purposes of the exploi ing 
Britisher and to be cist aside when that purpose had 
been saved W'liat did Samuel Hoare or his Conser¬ 
vative picdirrsRots and successors ever do for the 
m nonties m Bihgal excepting to help oppress them? 
The sublime limit m this hvpocutieal tirule was 
teaelud when anolbir noble loui stated that he would 
no longer b° able to look thp Indian peasant in the 
fare ! And this after millions of the self-same led an 
peas'ints vvrie rakon Iv left to die of famine nud 
pestilence in 1943. when his party was m power 1 
Indeed, we know of ixtrunflv few Btnishers in 
historv, who ever st ncd a finger to he'p the Irdiin 
peasant oi laboutei. where is wt know theie have been 
many llu .eands who htlped m the looting and 
oppressing of the same he'plt s« bmlv of men. some of 
them ait i t mg th > pi u ige in But’iin thereby 

Lml lhthik Lawrence guc an able reply to the 
opposition, inridrntsl'v elcii.ng vp manv obscure 
points in the A't'ec statement thrieby. Lord Hilifax 
and the Biiti«h Pinnate trough l the im«*ponsbles to 
their senses h v hung s’re«s on the serious nature of 
the is-ues st stake, theiobv bringng this parade of 
igno''iTee and p-esumption, pnsmg ns omn'p ilent 
wi-doei. to an end. 

We, in I- d i. know only too well tint the most 
nitl.l ss ojipre-Mon ard exploitation of s minority 
that is set \ e row is in ex!«terco in B ngal and that 
it was initiated hv the British and is proceeding on 
its omtal course even tod’V with the nprroia! and 
sd of Brtish officii'd-un So far his the foul disease 
of eemmi’n''l o ,, >riros , ’PT) irjeeted n th’ veies of 
Befell bv Louis Ciir7on ird Minfo and their 
satelli'ro eaten into the vitals of Bengal, that that 
fair province, once the most prosperous in Irdis is 
m ’ribiird reoromiesl’v, rulturallv and Rocinllv Tho 
Hindu miioritv that is now being subjected to 
<yinre«ioo Ir'cmi-'v md spoliation, contri'iut d and 
s'i'l coi)tr''butes towards 75 per cent of the finances, 
93 per cent of the char-ties and voluntary donations 
for (he purposes of social and moral uplift. It was 
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(solely through the strenuous efforts of this community tioning as it was intended that it should. It is of the 


that Bengal attained its premier position in culture, 
education and social uplift. Today that position is 
gone and the very existence of the Bengali Hindu is 
jeopardised unless a homeland can be found for him 
by the partition of Bengal, whereby he com live hts 
own life, free from persecution and oppression. And 
the sole reason for this unhappy and perilous position 
of the Bengali Hindu is British malice, resulting from 
the fact that the self-same Bengali Hindu initiated, 
and led for a number of years, the fight for freedom 
from British rule. 

Full Text of Attlee Statement 

On February 20, Mr. Attlee made the following 
statement: 

It has long been the policy of successive British 
Governments to work towards the realisation of Self- 
Government in India. In pursuance of this policy, an 
increasing measure of responsibility has been devolved 
on Indians, and today tlie Civil Administration and 
the Indian Armed Forces rely to a very large extent 
on Indian Civilians and officers. 

In the constitutional field, the Acts of 1919 end 
1935 passed by the British Parliament, each represented 
a substantial transfer of political power. In 1940, the 
Coalition Government recognised the principle that 
Indians should themselves frame a new constitution 
for a fully autonomous India, and in the offer of 1942 
they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly 
for this purpose as soon as the war was over. 

His Majesty’s Government believe this policy to 
have been right end in accordance with sound demo¬ 
cratic principles. Since they came into office they 
have done their utmost to carry it forward to its ful¬ 
filment.. The declaration of the Prime Minister of 
March 15 last, which met with general approval in 
Parliament and the country, made it clear that it was 
for the Indian people themselves to choose their 
future status and constitution and that in the opinion 
of H. M. Government, the time had come for res¬ 
ponsibility for the Government of India to pass into 
Indian hands. 

The Cabinet Mission, which was sent to India 
Inst year, spent over three months in consultation 
with Indian leaders to help them to agree upon a 
method for determining the future constitution of 
India', so that the transfer of power might be smoothly 
and rapidly effected. It was only when it seemed clear 
that without some initiative from the Cabinet 
Mission, agreement was unlikely to be reached that 
they put forward proposals themselves. 

These proposals, made public in May last, envis¬ 
aged that the future constitution of India should be 
settled by a Constituent Assembly composed, in the 
manner suggested therein, of representatives of all 
communities and interests in British Indi'a and of the 
Indian States. 

Since the return of the Mission, an Interim 
Government has been set up at the Centre composed 
of the political leaders of the major communities, 
exercising wide powers within the existing constitu¬ 
tion. In all the provinces Indian Governments res¬ 
ponsible to Legislatures are in office. 

It is with great regret that H. M. G. find that 
there are still differences among Indian parties, which 
hn> preventing the Constituent Assembly from fvmc* 


essence of the. plan that the Assembly should be fully 
representative. 

11. M. G. desire to hand over their responsibility 
to authorities established by a constitution approved 
by alL parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan'. But unfortunately there is at present 
no dear prospect that such a constitution and such 
authorities will emerge. 

The present state of uncertainty is fraught with 
danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. H.M.G. 
wish to make it clear that it is their definite inten¬ 
tion to take necessary steps to effect the transference 
of power to responsible Indian hands by a date not 
later than June, 1948. 

This great sub-continent now containing over 400 
million people has for the last century enjoyed peace 
and security as a part of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. Continued peace and security are more 
than over necessary today if the full possibilities of 
economic development are to be realised and a higher 
standard of life attained by the Indian people. 

H. M. G. are 'anxious to hand over their respon¬ 
sibilities to a Government which resting on the sure 
foundation of the support of the people, is capable 
of maintaining peace and administering India with 
justice and efficiency. It, is, therefore, essential that 
all parties shou'd sink their differences in order that 
they may be ready lo shoulder the great, responsibi¬ 
lities which will come upon them next year. 

After months of hard work by the Cabinet 
Mission a great- measure of agreement was obtained 
as to the method by which a constitution should be 
worked out. This w.is embodied in their statements 
of May last. II. M. G. there agreed to recommend to 
Parliament a constitution worked out in accordance 
with the proposals made therein by a fully representa¬ 
tive Constituent Assembly. 

But if it should appear that such a constitution 
will not have been worked out by a fully representa¬ 
tive assembly before the time mentioned in para¬ 
graph seven, H. M. G. will have to consider to whom 
the powers of the Central Government in British 
India should be handed over, on due date, whether 
«s a whole to some form of Central Government for 
British India, or in some areas to the existing Provin¬ 
cial Governments, or in such other way as may seem 
most reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
people. 

Although the final transfer of authority may not 
take place until June, 1948. preparatory measures must 
be put. in hand in advance. It is important that the 
efficiency of the civil administration should be main¬ 
tained and that the defence of India should be fully 
provided for. But inevitably, as the process of transfer 
proceeds, it will become progressively more difficult 
to cany out to the letter all the provisions of the 
Government, of India Act, 1935. Legislation will be 
introduced in due course to give effect to the final 
transfer of power. 

In regard t,o the Indian States, as was explicitly 
stated by the Cabinet Mission. Hie Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment do not intend to hand oyer their powers and 
obligations under Paramountcy to any Government Of 
British India. It is not intended to bring Paramountry, 
as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date nf 
the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated 
that for the intervening’period the relatione of the 
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Crown with individual States may be adjusted by 
v agreement. 

• 11. ,M. G. will negotiate agi cements in regard to 

matters '.aSising out of tire transfer of power with 
representatives of those to whom they propose to 
transfer power. 

II. M. G. believe that British commercial aud 
industrial interests in India can look forward to a fair 
field for their enterprise under the new conditions. 
The comnietciul connection between India and the 
United Kingdom lias been long and friendly and will 
continue to be to their mutual advantage. 

II. M. G. cannot conclude this statement without 
expressing on behalf of the people of this country 
their goodwill nml good wishes towards the people of 
India as they go forward to this final stage in their 
achievement of self-gov ernnient. It will be the wish 
of everyone m these islands that notwithstanding 
constitutional change g, the association of the British 
and Indian peoples .should not be brought to an end, 
and they will wish to continue to do u ! l that is in 
their power to further the well-being of India. 

Pandit Nehru on Attlee Statement 

British Prime Minister Mr. Attlee's Statement of 
JYbruaty 20, has bi err favourably received by the 
Congress and the l*iin"os. Bandit Nehru commended 
the Biitish Government's Statement on India as "a 
wise aud courageous otu and said that the work of 
the Coiistituint As-cmbly must now be curried on 
with greit.es 1 spied. l’l (weeding. lie said, “In this great 
work, we invite afresh all those who have kept aloof 
and vvi ask all to be partners in this joint and 
historic undeitaking, easting aside fear and suspicion 
which ill become a great people on the eve of free¬ 
dom.’ - The Nawtib of Bhopal, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princi s, said, ‘'The statement of policy 
in regard to India issued by H. M. G. will serve a 
useful purpose. No longer now can it be said that the 
British desire to maintain their hold on India through 
adherence to the principle of divide and rule." 

. The following is the full text of Pandit Nehru’s 
statement : 

“The statement made by the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Attlee, in the House of Commons on February 20 in 
regard to Indian polity lias received, and is receiving, 
the earnest attention of all those who are vitally in¬ 
terested in bringing the present transitional period to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

“The statement is obscure in some places and re¬ 
quires careful consideration. The outstanding feature 
of it, however, is tin.- decision of the British Govern¬ 
ment to transfer power to Indian hands not later than 
June, 1948. . 

“It has further been stated thut preparatory 
measures must be put in hand in advance. This is 
important as only thus can wc secure a rapid and 
effective transference of power within this period. My 
colleagues and I are giving the fullest thought to this 
statement, and early next month the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee will meet and give its considered views 
on the new situation that has arisen. 

“I should like to say, however, even at this stage 
that the decision of the British Government is a wise 
and courageous one. The clear and definite declara¬ 
tion that the final transference of power will take place 
by a date not later than June, 1948, not only removes 
all misconception and suspicion, but also brings reality 
and* a certain dynamic quality to the present situation, 


in India. That decision will undoubtedly have far- 
reaching consequences and puts a burden and res¬ 
ponsibility on all concerned. It is a challenge to all 
of us, anil we shall try to meet it bravely in the spirit 
of that challenge. 1 trust that we shall all endeavour 
to get out of the rut and en<l the internul conflicts that 
have frustrated our efforts and delayed our advance, 
and accept this harden and responsibility, keeping only 
lite independence and advancement of India in view. 

“Tile work ol the Constituent Assembly must now 
be tallied on with gieaier speed, so that the new and 
independent India may take shape and he clothed with 
u constitution worthy of her, and bringing relief and 
opportunity to all her children. In this great work, 
wc invite afresh all those who have kept aloof, and 
we ask all to lie purtueis in this joint and historic 
undei taking, casting aside fear aud suspicion, which 
ill become a great people on the eve of freedom. 

“The Constituent Assembly, however constituted, 
ran eiily proceed with its work on u voluntary basis. 
There, eau be no Compulsion, except the compulsion of 
events, which no one can ignore. The moment British 
itile goes the responsibility for lite governance of 
India must inevitably rest on hej- people and their 
representatives alone. They will have to shoulder that 
responsibility. Why, then, should we not uccept this 
responsibility now, and work together to find inte- 
gtaled solutions of our pioLdems? No externa] author¬ 
ity is going to help or hinder us in future. 

‘“The British Government, on behalf of their peo¬ 
ple, have expressed their goodwill and good wishes to 
the people of India. We have had a long past of con¬ 
flict and ill will. But we earnestly hope that this 
past is over. We look forward to a peaceful and co¬ 
operative transition, ami to the establishment of close 
and friendly relations with the British people for the 
mutual advantage of both courtiies and foi the advance¬ 
ment of the cause of peace and freedom all over the 
world.” 

The Lords Debale 

A debate on India had been forced in the House 
of Bowls by some Conservative peers led by Lord 
Tuinplrlon (formerly Sir Samuel Hoaro) to voice 
their opinion against the fixing of a definite date for 
the transfer of power to Indian hands. Replying to 
the debate, Lord I’clinch Lawrence, Secretary of 
Stale for India, has made a number of observations 
which will go a long way towards clearing up a lot of 
misunderstanding between Nationalist India and the 
British Labour Party. He said that fixation of a 
time-limit to give final effect to their Quit India 
policy was done to impress on Indian parties the 
British Government's sincerity in their promise to 
transfer power and the urgency of the parties' finding 
a solution to their differences among themselves. The 
Secretary of Slit to added that if the parties did not 
arrive at the main decisions and agreement by the 
fixed date, “it will bo possible for Britain to hand 
over power to a Provisional Government which can 
accomplish the remaining part of the task.” Replying 
to the usual minority protection bogey raised by the 
Conservatives, the Secretary' of Statr laid great im¬ 
portance on the Minority Advisory Committee of the 
Constituent. Assembly and declared that the British 
Government would decide their course of action in 
respect of the minorities in the light of the paper 
recommendations of that body. This declaration 
knocks out the lasl plank from under Mr. Jinnah’a 
feet. In this debate, it hsus been made quite clear 
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that agreement between the major parties in no longer 
i condition precedent to transfer of power to Indian 

hands. 

The following is the text of the Secretary of 
State’s speech : 

Lord Pethick Lawrence referred to the fact that, 
during Ihe war. India’s Civ 1 Service and Police had 
j'.ot been refreshed and brought up-to-date and the 
ime had come to cousule* whether recruitment dionld 
be renewed in ti e teeth of strong opinion‘in Ind : a. 

The Govern,rent were confronted broadly with 
two alternative?—‘ley could either go back or go 
forward. 

“If wc go forward.’’ he srt'd, “we must rely rather 
more on the good sense and eo-on'oatiou of the 
differmt parties in India or we mint Ik prepared, in 
the event, of opposite) :d di mneenier.t, to start n“ 
over again the unluppv procedure of arrest, im¬ 
prisonment, and imp-'smjneut wj'hont rs< 1. and 
come into direct. eonfl'Ct, with whar is a mpi.l’y grow¬ 
ing and determined body of people in ImFa. 

“A vast majority of people of all part e- in this 
country, with perhaps a few exceptions, concur h the 
view that the Government should go forward. If 
Britain had attempted for a short while to restore the 
old position of complete control by the Brit *h Raj 
in India, it would be necps.*a>y io guarantee that wc 
would stay in India for 10. 15 or even more years.” 

As soon as they came into office, said Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, the Government decided on a 
different course—a course which would enable an 
endeavour to be made to build the structure of com¬ 
plete Indian Self-Government. 

Recalling the visit of the Cabinet Mission to 
India Lord Pci hick Lawrence, who was himsplf a 
member of the M'syion. said he would like the House 
to appreciate that before Ihe Cabinet Mbsion went 
out and in fact when they arrived in Tnd'n, “we were 
confronted with a really dangerous situation.” There 
was in the realm of the Congress a violent revolu¬ 
tionary sentiment. 

The Cabinet M'ssion found thnt there was a 
swing to the extreme and a demand for revolutionary 
methods to achieve full independence. 

“Again.” be said, “we h-d to consider whether we 
would go forward or go bark.’’ 

Speaking -of the results of the Cabinet M'ssion. 
Lord Pethick Lawrence said : “Although we may‘rot 
have sneceeded in bringing about, a combined Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and a Coalition Government, we d'd 
succeed in one objective at any rate, and that was 
the dispersal of the clement of suspicion thnt was in 
Indian minds against, the British Government. 

•That was of very great importance in enabling 
the relationship between this country and India to 
proceed on these lines. 

“The major parses in India have all stated their 
wil’ingness to provide full safeguards for the mino¬ 
rities in the Constitution in the form of fundamental 
rights end other necessary conditions. 

“Since we issued our Statement, of May 25. im¬ 
portant developments have tak'n place in accordance 
with our proposals. The Constituent, Assembly has 
appointed an Advisory Committee. A resolution parsed 
by the Constituent Assembly. defining the objectives 
oif that body, kid it down that in the Constitution to 
be framed there would be guaranteed and secured to 
sll the people of Tndia. justice, social, economic and 


political, equality of status, opportunity before the/ 
law, freedom of thought, expression, etc. It was pr/j*, 
vided that there should be adequate safeguards for 
the minorities of tribal and backward areas. 

“There is no reason to assume that this Commit¬ 
tee, which is widely representative of all sections 
except Musi ms, whose places have been kept vacant, 
will not make proper recommendations. Whatever 
T >npcr saftguaids them may be in the Constitution, 
after we have left the treatment of minorities must, 

:u the last resort, depend on the wisdom and states¬ 
manship of Indians, subject to the light of world 
pin'on. 

“This resolution passed in the Constituent 
Assembly is part of the machinery which the Cabinet. 
Mission suggested should be eariied out. I thir.k, under 
..he circumstances, we have achieved a great deal in 
y. netting the lights of minor,ties. 

“Now I come to 1 ho question of the date for the 
transfer of power to lud an hards. It will be evident 
'hat, transfer of power has been approaching : that 
it lus been steadily going on for the last 29 years ; 
and that this process cannot, be indefinitely continn d 
of leaving nominal responsibil t.v for rvents in our 
’’ands while lacking the means of fully exercising that 
icsponsibility. 

“The advice we have rece’ved from responsible 
authorities in India has been that, taking all 
circumstances into account. British rule cannot be 
maintained on its existing basis with adequate 
efficiency after 1948. 

“The policy pursued in recent, years by successive 
British Governments bad assumed that full power 
must be handed over sooner or later and that when 
the time came Indians would be found capable of 
assuming authority. Wc cannot now accept the con¬ 
ception that. Indian leaders are incapable of bearing 
♦hat responsibility. The fixing of an early date ia 
designed to impress upon Indian parties, first of all, 
the compclte sincerity of the Government in their 
promise to transfer of power ; and, secondly, a sense 
of the urgency of finding a solution of their out¬ 
standing difficulties themselves without the assistance 
aud control of t.h : s country. 

“Substitution of a slightly later date would not 
make it Appreciably more easy to procure a more 
drtni'rd constitutional structure.” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence continued : “Had the 
British Government decided on a date giving a period 
running into years. I think we should have failed to 
produce the psychological effect on Indian ps v * : es 
which our statement was designed to produce. With 
the date announced, there will be ample time for the 
main decisions and agreements to be Reached between 
the Indian parties if they are willing to arrive at an 
agreement and for a great deal of details to b n filled 
in. If the task is not fullv accomplished, it wild be 
possible for Britain to hand over power to a Provi¬ 
sional Government which can accomplish the remains 
irtg nnrt. of the task.” 

Lord Pet.hiek Lawrence said that Viscount 
Templewood had claimed that he saw no signs that 
the statement had produced the desired effect and 
claimed that there were signs of the reverse. “I do 
not see any sign of the reverse.” sajd Lord Pethjck 
Lawrence, “and there are signs that, it has had eosa®/ 
of the effects we hoped for. ‘ 

«I will not. mint* the various utterancM of Pandit 
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Nehru, but they certainly have been encouraging. I 
think Pandit Nehru and the Congress as a whole 
realist! -that it is of supreme importance that they 
should biihg.the Muslim League in with them in 
constructing the future constitution. 

“So far as I know, the Muslim League have not 
expressed any opinion, but I shall be surprised if, 
when they read the terms of the statement carefully 
and with due consideration they think it is so likely 
to pioduce Pakistan (apparently as likely as Viscount 
'1 cmplewood Iras suggested).’’ 

So, the last word of the British Government's view 
on Pakistan seems to have been uttered. 

Lord Samuel, leader of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords, blamed the Conservative Party and 
made them responsible for the loss of the American 
colonies, and the quarrel with Ireland, and South 
Africa. The Conservative Party, he said, might have 
added a fourth which would be provided by an 
ungovernable India. Coming to the Indian pioblem, 
Lord Samuel said : 

It had long been obvious to friends of India 
that the right destiny of India was to become a 
federation—neither a unitary State, for it was too 
large and varied for that, nor yet to be divided 
into two or more independent States, which would 
be only loo likely to give rise to future conflicts. 

Lord Samuel said that on consideration, and 
knowing that the Government had taken the course 
they had with much fuller knowledge of Ihe 
circumstances than any member of the House, he 
would not be disposed to challenge their decision. 
The worst course possible would he to pioclaim a 
policy that the Government could not. execute. 

If the minorities, of which Lord Templewood 
had been speaking, were induced to shape their 
course on the lines of British action in their sup¬ 
port mid then found (hat their tiust had bpf n 
unjustified because Biitain was unable to make 
good her undertakings, that, would not avoid dis¬ 
taste to them, but add disgrace for Britain. 

. The Muslim League lmd a strange case up to u 
point. H had lately clearly gone, beyond that point 
and it had put itself, in his opinion, in the wrong. 
The Congress Party had been most reluctant to 
concede anything and, when they did, they did so 
reluctantly and accompanied concessions with 
reproaches. 

Lord Darwen, an independent Labour peer, be¬ 
lieved that it was lack of faith in British bouafidcs 
that Indian leaders felt no responsibility for settling 
differences between themselves. There was « great 
deal of co-operation going on in India bet ween Hindus 
and Muslims which one did not hear about. Lord 
Listowel approached the problem in a more realistic 
way. He emphasised that “to say, as some of the 
Opposition did, that the Government, should wait 
until the Muslim League entered the Constituent 
Assimbly, was. in the Governments view, putting the 
cart before the horse. 

So long as any party believes thai, it can rely 
on British protection, it cm surely, with com¬ 
parative safety, refuse to compromise with its 
adversaries and may secretly hope in the long run 
*to obtain British support for its extreme claims. 
To say that after the year 1948 our authority can 
ho longer be enforced means that the parties will 


be Obliged to settle their differences. The whole 
responsibility will be thrown on their shoulders 
and an opportunity will be given for the exercise 
of that statesmanship which we have all assumed 
to be possessed by leaders of Indian opinion. 

That is one important reason why a dale should 
be fixed in advance of an agreement between the 
[Kir Lies and not subsequently." 

Lord Templewood and Viscount Simon, the two 
chief spokesmen of the Opposition, repeated only the 
age-old Conservative phrases so long parsed as argu¬ 
ments. When the question of pressing for o division 
came. Lord Halifax (formerly Lord Irwin, Viceroy 
of India) said that he would find it difficult to sup¬ 
port Lord Templewood to a division and urged it 
would be possible to avoid one. If this chapter of 
Indian history has to come to a close, he said, there 
was no better way of closing it than by offering to 
ass si. India’s passage into a new' order. Lord Jowitt, 
Ihe Lord Chancellor, said that he knew that the 
Government were taking a very grave risk, but the 
true path of statesmanship today was not to attempt 
to avoid risks. The Government, he said, had come to 
the conclusion that it was a right risk to take. He 
did not regard t,h ; s as a breaking up of the Common¬ 
wealth. That Commonwealth, he hoped, would survive 
not in force but on reason, not on violence but on. 
persuasion. 

According to the appeals of Lord Halifax and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Templewood with¬ 
drew his motion and there was therefore no vote. 

Mountbatten. to Succeed Wavell 

iiimultaneously with the announcement of the 
date for the final withdrawal of the British rule 
Irom India, the British Premier told the House of 
Commons that Vn-count Wavell s tenure of office had 
been terminated and that Lord Louis Mountbatten 
laid been appointed to succeed him. Of late Lord 
Wavell s aciioiio m India were looked upon with 
suspicion by the people. Through his active aid, 
the League had smuggled its* if into the Interim 
Government on a false promise conveyed to the Con¬ 
gress l’arty by the Viceroy to the effect that the 
League had assured him that they would reverse their 
Bombay deration. Lord Wavell was held to be a party 
to this attempt at breaking the Cabinet character of 
the Interim Government He had failed to carry out his 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and o dor 
in the countiy and the protection of minorities in the 
Muslim majority provinces. He was explicit in his 
sympathy with the Bihar sufferers, but kept silent 
over the lot of the Hindus in Bengal and Sind. The 
United Tress of America understands that Lord 
Wavell had expressed the conviction that there was 
no likelihood of the Hindus and Muslims forming a 
real coalition and that, only the presence of British 
troops in India would avert, a major conflict. In 
pursuance to his first, idea, he had permitted the 
League to proceed with its attempts at preventing 
the Congress shaping the Interim Government into ft 
Cabinet, with joint responsibility with the Muslims. 
His second idea is also equally false. Law and order 
has been maintained and riots everted in the eight 
provinces under the Congress and in the Punjab 
mainly with Indian police and Indian military 
together with the sincere activities of 
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British troops were largely celled out in League-ruled 
Bengal and they have so far been used by the League 
Government in a manner «s to serve their own ends. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Attlee said : 
“The House will wish to know of an announce¬ 
ment which is bciug made public today. FM the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount 'Wavell was appointed Viceroy on 1943, 
after having held high military command in the Middle 
East, S.-E. Asia antd India with notable distinction 
since the beginning of the war. It was agreed that 
this should bo a war-time appointment. Lord Wavell 
has discharged this high office during this very difficult 
period with devotion and a high sense of duty. It 
has. however, seemed that the opening of a new and 
final phase in India is an appropriate tiinp to termi¬ 
nate 1 hie war appointment. 

'‘llis Majesty has been pleased to approve, us 
successor to Lord Wavell, the appointment ot Adm. the 
Viscount Mountbatten, who will be entrusted with the 
task of transferring to Indian hands responsibility for 
the government of British India in a manner that will 
best ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India. 
The change of office will lake place during March. 
The House will be glad to hear that His Majesty has 
been pleased to approve the conferment of an Eui 1- 
dora on Viscount Wavell.” 

This announcement evoked bitter criticism from 
Mr. Churchill who wanted to know whether Lord 
Wavell had been dismissed. Mr. Atthe declined, 
every time he was pressed, to make any addition to 
the statement that he had already ntude. 'The fact 
remains that Viscount Wavell has not resigned nor 
has he been recalled, his office has been- terminated 
because he has been considered unsuitable to preside 
over the coming changes for the introduction of a 
new and final change in I ml hi. British Labour Party 
has declared their intention to march with the pro¬ 
gress of time and to hand over India to Indians as 
a going concern and not in chaotic state. Lord Wavell 
proved himself an obstacle to both through his 
League partisanship and other obsessions that, came 
in train. 

Princes Enter Constituent Assembly 

A joint meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Princes and the Constitutional Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes have ratified the 
decision taken by the Negotiating Committee of the 
Princes. A joint statement signed by Pandit Nehru 
and the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the 
Climber of Princes, declaring that agreement has 
been reached on fundamental points in controversy, 
has set at rest all speculation about the Princes’ role 
in constitution-making. The Hindustan Times learns 
authoritatively that it was the patriotic stand taken 
by the Rulers ot Patiala and Bikaner, supported by 
those of Gwalior, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur and 
the wise 1 , counsel of Sir Mirza Ismail that succeeded 
in frustrating the plot which had been hatched by 
the Chancellor of Princes and the Political Depart¬ 
ment. 

It has been made clear that there was ho question 
of changes or adjustment of territories except 1»y 
pure voluntary and consensual agreement. It was 
further agreed that the States under the Cabinet Plan 
would retain all powers other than those ceded or 
delegated by them to the Union and that the Union 
will exercise only such functions as are so assigned 


by the States to the Union. The question of implied 
or inherent powers is a matter which will have to be 
carefully defined with special reference to Jthe above * 
proposition and provision will have to. be specially 
made in the constitution for that purpose and for .the 
resolution of difficulties in the application of the 
doctrine. It was further agreed that the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan should proceed on the basis of the auto¬ 
nomy of each State in regard to its internal structure 
and constitution. 

The lapse of paramountcy on the conning into 
existence of the new constitution was also taken for 
granted and there was no claim tlmt paramountcy as 
such will be exercised by anybody after British lmra- 
moimley rlisuppi ared. The powers of the Union 
centre in the future would not partake of the nature 
of paramountry but would be conferred by the Union 
constitution. 

« 

Bihar Assembly Debate on Disturbances 

la the Bihar AsMinbly, the Premier Mr. S. K. 
Sinha has announced the Government’a decision to 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the 
recent outrages in the pi ounce. He stated that Pandit 
Nehru had sugg. sted that there should be a joint 
commission to inquire into the Noakhali and Bihar 
disturbances and a hiter had been sent to the Bengal 
Government asking for their opinion. But no reply 
had been received. The Bili.tr Government, therefore, 
announced fheir decision to appoint a separate Com¬ 
mission of inquiry. This announcement was made in 
the course of a debate initiated by the Muslim 
League Party in the Bihar Legislature on a motion 
of no-coniulence against the Ministry. Five League 
members spoke in support of the motion, demanding 
the appointment of an impartial tribunal to enquire 
into the receut disturbances. Mr. S. M. Ismail, leader 
of the League Party, levelling the chiuges ugniust the 
Ministry blamed the Government and its officers for 
not taking steps in time for preventing what he 
characterized as ‘"the Great Bihar Killing” and 
narrated the history of the communal trouble in the 
province. Boon after the Congress Government was 
formed, the Rumnavumi festivals were marked in 
some pacts of the province by minor communal riots. 
Mr. .Taipraknsh Narain Was taken out in a procession 
in Patna City, in which, the member alleged, slogans 
inciting the people against the minority community 
were raised. 

Riots in a certain village in Bihar Sharif followed 
which formed the subject of an adjournment motion 
in the last session of the Assembly. The first major 
communal trouble occurred in the Benibid area, in 
MuzaJTarpur district, in September. 1946, and cul¬ 
minated in the series of communal disturbances which 
had no parallel in history. 

Mr. S. K. Sinha, in a three-hour speech, delivered 
the Government reply against the allegations made- 
against the Ministry. Tracing the genesis pf the 
trouble, Mr. Sinha stated that even before the direct 
action decision of the Muslim League, the relationship 
between the two communities had become far from 
happy. Direct action wns bound to react unfavourably 
on the minds of the people which, he maintained, had 
nothing to do with the British Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan. Then came the fateful August 16„ To all these 
were added the declarations of the Bengal and Sind 
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Premiers that Bengal and Sind would declare in¬ 
dependence if need be. Statements were openly made 
' teat Muslims would shed the blood of non-Muslims 
and wage «a war of extermination in the sacred month 
of Ramzan. It was given out that it was in this month 
that jehad was launched. On August 16, moat 
irresponsible speeches were made in the province. 
During the Id, provocative speeches and statements 
were made. The Congress, he said, was dubbed by 
the Muslim League as an organisation dominated by 
the Caste Hindus who wanted to keep the Muslims 
under subjection and the acceptance of office in the 
new Central Govornmcnl by Congress on 8< ptrmber 12 
was described as another move to winds that end and 
demonstrations were staged on that day. All these 
things, Mr. Sinhn said, had a cumulative effect on the 
minds of the people which evoked reactions. 

He had taken notice of these unfortunate things. 
Mr. Fhnha said, as far back as August 21. He had told 
the district officers to 4ake strongest measures to pre¬ 
vent untowntd incidents and hud ask'd them 1 to keep 
a strict watch on the localities where refugees from 
Calcutta were lodged. lie asked his officers to make 
use of the war emergency laws and detention, ordi¬ 
nances for dealing with gonndai s who tried to create 
mischief. Tie had mobilized even during that, time the 
armed police at his disposal and posted them to 
strategic, places. 

Mr. iSinha lion gave in detail (lie drastic steps 
he had taken to quell the outrages. He said licit the 
delay in getting military help omnred b'cause he 
wanted them to go in balehrs of four or fne to every 
village ami to contact molls, and if necessary to fire 
upon them. When the military mPuully arrived they 
rendered all oo'mihle help and lie gave them much 
wider pov.eis limn was given even by Sec. 93. Mr. 
Sinhn gave full details district by district of how the 
situation had been brought under control in the 
quickest possible time. 

Repelling tiie Non 1(1 rail Day processions token out 
and meetings held in the province, Mr. Sinhn said that 
the intensity of feeling of the people was mounting 
and there, was need for giving an outlet, for those 
feelings. AH the speeches made on the Noakhnli Day 
emphasized that, communal distmbaners were the 
creations of the Rritidi and asked the peomle not to 
walk into the trap of the British. The Government., 
however, had taken pr< cautions, and in Patna, the 
arrangements made or the day try Government had the 
approval o] a prominent member of the. Muslim 
League. 

The League Members pressed the no-eonfieenee 
motion to division and were defeated by 92 votes to 
27. Seven members of the Opposition, not belonging 
to the Muslim League, remained neutral. 

The League has sought to make much capital out 
of the Bihar outrages and claims that Noakhali pales 
into insignificance when compared to Bihar. But. in 
reality the two can hsrdlv be compared. Bihar was 
the outburst of reaction against, continuous provocation 
of the incessant, and irresponsible Pakistani propaganda 
'* of the League. Noakhali was a planned attack on the 
minoritv for the establishment, of Pakistan. In Bihar, 
there have been few eases of forced conversion while 
in Noakhali, people were converted en masse on the 
poijt of the dagger. The Bihar outrage was com¬ 
pletely brought under control within barely a weeks 
time, wjtile the planned opprwriwt bn the minorities 


in Noakhali continues to this day, five months after 
the outrage. In Bihar, the Congress Government and 
the Cougitssa High Command used drastic force to 
stamp out lawlessness, in Noakhali, nothing similar 
has ever been done. Number of arrests in Noakhali 
are not even one-fifth of that in Bihar. In Bihar, the 
lawless elements have been treated as criminals and 
are being dealt with accordingly, in Noakhali, the 
sympathy of the entire League organisation goes out 
to the arrested criminals charged with the worst 
possible crimes like murder, arson, abduction, rape ah‘1 
loot.. League leaders in Bengal have made statcmeulfl 
which have served to lionise these criminals and have 
tended to put a premium on such crimes when they 
are committed against, a particular community. In 
Bihar, rehabilitation has been so successful that the 
Bengal Government could not tempt away more than 
a hkli and a half of Bihurec* into this province, 
while in Noakhali eien Mahatma Gandhi’s village 
to village tour has failed to inspire confidence in the 
minds of the minority. They are still being intimidated 
and boycotted by the majority, and even Gandhiji 
said tint such a boycott was not possible Without 
Cm eminent support. He has been fully justified in 
his observation. The Noakhali and Tipperah ordi¬ 
nance. promulgated under great public pressure, had 
been excluded from the Omnibus Bill passed by the 
Bengal Logic 1 ature in the most surreptitious and 
sneakish fashion. Ten Ordinances, ineluding it, and 
due to ixpire soon, were lumped together for con¬ 
verting them into a femporaiv Aet. An amendment 
w:i‘- moved nt the last moment for excluding the 
Noakhali and Tipperah Ordinance from the Bill, and 
before thr- Opposition could understand what was 
going to be done, it was carried with the League’s 
brute majority in the Legislature. 

Primary Education in Bengal 

Primary education is the only item of importance 
in the ].ost-w.ar reconstruction plan of Bengal which 
has been given the largest, amount of attention. The 
srhrnie is being financed mainly out of money granted 
by the Central Go\eminent and is being worked 
almost solely in communal interest. A general picture 
of the Educational Authority in this province will be 
apparent from the following appointments. Needless 
to s.iy that persons of fir greater efficiency and ex¬ 
perience could be found within the province, had the 
appointments been made on merits and not. on 
communal considerations. The occupants of different 
posts in the Education Directorate are : 

Director of Vublie Education : Hindu—holding the 
post temporarily. 

Assistant Dirertnr : European. Disgusted with the 
working of the Department, is going on long 
leave and is being replaced hv a Muslim 
superseding (he claim of a number of com¬ 
petent Hindu officers. 

Assistant Director for Muslim Education : Mus¬ 
lim. 

See-clary. Text-Book Committee : Muslim. 

Chief Inspector of Primary Education : Muslim. 

Chief Inspector of Secondary Education : Muslim. 

The latter two posts have very recently been 
created and filled up without reference to the Public 
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Service Commission. The leave vacancy in the post 
of the A.D.t.L. is simikiriy being faded up with a 
junior MuttUui without) itiierenue to that body. 

Of the inspectorate, 17 out o i 28 lnepoc.ors are 
M uihini , the tea t Hiiaius. As regards puetiug, no 
Hindu School Inspector is pooled to a Muslim majo¬ 
rity district, but surne Muslim officers are posted in 
Hindu districts. Under ttie Sec. 93 regime, a Hindu 
School Inspector hud been posted in the Tipperah 
district who was promptly removed by the League 
Ministry in pursuance of a resolution in the loud 
Muslim League. 

Under the Primary Education Act, 1930, a School 
Board has been set up in each district excepting 
Darjeeling and Midnapore. Members of these school 
boards are partly elected indirectly by the Union 
Boards and partly nominated. They are thus consti¬ 
tuted in a manner which makes a School Board—a 
replica of the local Muslim League and the District 
Board. The chairman is usually the chairman of the 
District Board. Very often these District Board Chair¬ 
men are the presidents of the local Muslim League. 
Thus the Boards are dominated by political and 
oommunal coteries. Yet they constitute the final 
authority entrusted with responsibilities of the 
education of the nation. For politically neutral men 
of education, entry into these Boards is & veritable 
impossibility. Local advisory boards for primary 
schools were in existence so long and local men of 
education could notice their opinions there. It is 
learnt now that the aforesaid system is going to be 
abolished leaving the school boards the sole and the 
only authority over administration of education. The 
school boards, however, arc going to be subjected to 
a Central Advisory Committee. But the constitution 
of this Central Committee too will be communal. 
Thus only the evil is going to be rooted still deeper 
and more integrated. Even the teachers’ representa¬ 
tive on this body is going to be a person nominated 
by the government instead of being elected. 

Under the provisions of the School Board Hules. 
there can be only one primary school in an area of 
two square miles. More than one institution within 
one area cannot exist. Thus the site of the school 
becomes an apple of discord amongst the village-folk. 
Usually, the schools are situated either within or very 
near the Muslim areas. Sites for the schools are fixed 
on the recommendation of Sub-Inspectors of Schools 
about three-fourths of whom are Muslims of no very 
high calibre. The rule against the establishment of 
more than one school within two square miles prevents 
the Hindus from starting schools for their own 
children. 

The matter of selection of teachers is by no 
means fair. In the schools of East and North Bengal 
Muslim majority areas, teachers ere appointed in 
conformity with respective communal ratios of popu¬ 
lation. Besides, the appointments are made by the 
School Boards controlled and ruled by the Muslim 
League. The Tipperah District School Board has 
recently passed a resolution prohibiting the appoint¬ 
ment of Hindu teachers if Hindus constitute less than 
a fourth of the total pupils on the rolls. Thus is many 
of the East Bengal schools. Hindu teachers are bpjng 
driven out. But this is not the cone in Went Bengal 
where the minority means the Muslim*. Almost half 
tbs appointments in that pnea is practically re se rv ed 
fids ike minority Muslim* thorn. Similar is the «tory 


with the training of teachers. The Primary Teachers’ 
Training Scfaoois known ss Uuru-Trammg Schools, 
have been supplemented by Moatlem training institu¬ 
tions exclusively for the training of Muslim teachers, ' 
The adnusaiion to the Guru-Training behoof, in addi¬ 
tion, is governed by population percentage. Moaliem, 
Training denooia have been established and started 
ettm m the Hindu areas of West Bengal. 

As far as the text-books are concerned, the Text- 
Book Committee selects books written by both 
Hindus end Muslims. The School Boards are entitled 
to make a supplementary list Irom books approved 
by the Text-Book Committee. The School Boards of 
Muslim League influence thus indulge in excluding 
Hindu writers from the supplementary list. The 
language used by the Muslim writers is not Bengali, 
it is a queer hybrid of Urdu and Bengali. 

In the matter of religious education inequity is 
maximum. Religious education has been introduced 
as an examination subject since ^ 1940. This decision of 
the Government was opposed by experts oh Primary 
Education like Prof. Anath Nath Basu, the Head of 
the Teachers' Training Dtpartmeut, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. But the protest was of no avail. Consequently 
in predominantly Muslim areas, where there are no 
Hindu teachers, Hindu boys have to learn Hinduism 
in a mutilated form from Muslim teachers. 

A very largo proportion of School Sub-Inspectors 
are Muslim. The situation in East Bengal is best re¬ 
flected in Noakhali whcie 11 out of 12 Sub-Inspectors 
are Muslims. The Inspectors arc according to rules, 
to be recruited by the Public Service Commission. 
But this regulation is dodged on various pretexts. 
Attempts are now being made to fill up some of the 
vacant posts by Muslim Headmasters of schools 
notwithstanding their inexperience in inspection. 

The Central Government is making lavish grants 
for the spread of primary education in the country. 
But the picture above shows how that money is being 
misused for furthering the projects of the Muslim 
League. , 

League Agitation in the Punjab 

The special correspondent of Bharat Jyoti has 
given a graphic description of the League Agitation 
in the Punjab. He reports that a part of the move¬ 
ment has gone underground and the Voice of Islam, 
the organ of the underground organisation running 
the movement, is circulated throughout the province. 
The movement which has sprung up all over the 
province, generally takes the form of processions and 
meetings in defiance of the ordinance. Processions 
mark the culmination of the day’s activities. Some of 
the features of the movement are : Abuse of Malik, 
Khisar Hyat Khan, exhibition of the banned League 
paper Dawn copies of which arc tied to a bamboo- 
stick and held aloft, half-clad youths beating their > 
breasts in mourning and raising slogan like Pakistan . 
le rahmige (we will have Pakistan) or Taeo khabar t 
mar gaya Khisar (latest news Khizar is de?d), Mus¬ 
lim women also take out processions in Lahore daily ' 
and “raid - ' the Secretariat with burg an oft. Men prOOCSr 
Zionists are generally dispersed with tear' gas after. 
their leaders are arrested. la many cases, '^ocesc^a-. ■ 
ists melt, awoy as soon *s their leaders are taken, into * 
custody. In Lahore, tbebiggBBt prooeBfied.,as> ;4jp| > 
wrawtedof 30,060 pfapte,,... 
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A curious feature of this movement unlike any 
other political movement, is the gentleness with 
which it. is conducted fey the League. Though arrests 
are made tlaily in Lahore, no imprisonment follows. 
A procession after it has wended its way round the 
city is eventually slopped as it approaches the Civil 
Linos. About 50 to 100 persons offer themselves for 
arrest. The offer is promptly accepted. A dozen lorries 
line up. Those who come forward get into them and 
the caravan starts. Ten or twenty miles from Lahore, 
after sunset, they are •dumped" on the road. The 
Lahore movement is orderly but mofussil reports say 
that processionists are generally unruly and raise 
provocative slogans against the Hindus and the 
Congress. 

The report I lien gives the following account of 
the Communist influence in the mo\cment : 

When fhe inside story of the genesis of this 
movement comes toi>e written, fhe League may be 
sorry that they got involved in a Communist trap. 
It has meant a victory for the Communist element 
for whose expulsion a resolution is pending in the- 
Provincial League Council. 

The lender of this group i« Mian Iftikhar- 
uddin, 38-year old Oxford graduate, fondly called 
‘Ifly’ by his Communist comrades. 

When the police armed at the office of the 
Muslim League National Guards, telephone calls 
brought to the scene all the first-rank League 
leaders, among whom were the Khan of Mamdot. 
Malik Feroz Khan Noon and Mian Jftikharuddin. 

The first two were for allowing the searches to 
proceed unhampered. Not so ‘Ifly.’ who has always 
wanted to use the Longue organisation for a 
revolutionary end. 

Hustler! into the decision to resist the search, 
the League leaders’ first slogan on going to .iail 
was “Down with fhe ban.” On their release and 
when the ban was withdrawn, they announced they 
had won their first victory and raised their demand 
to “Down with the Ministry.” The Communist 
influence was clear. A constitutionally-formed 
Government, was to be broken up by direct action. 

The choice before the Government then was 
capitulation or concerted action to put down the 
‘rebellion.’ 

Reports arc circulating that some of the Com¬ 
munist-trained Muslim men and women are guid¬ 
ing League movement and at certain places 
Communist workers are actively participating to 
keep the movement alive. After the failure of the 
Harsa Chima Kisam Morelia and the raid of 
Communist Party offices. Communists in the 
Punjab were ih search of an opportunity to come 
to grips with the Government. The League move¬ 
ment has given them an opportunity to take 
revenge and they are making full use of it. 

In Communist, quarters this allegation is 
denied. But every evening Communist workers ere 
seen rushing about in excitement,' leading the 
people to think that they are guiding the under¬ 
ground activity of the League. League circles 
though dominated fey many fex-Coramunists 
neither confirm nor deny such reports. 

The.press is openly unsympathetic to the Ministry. 
Whereas the League press is tacitly advocating the 
movement, opinion is expressed in othei newspapers 

t 


that it js no use running u government without a 
strong hand. They say that friends and foes should 
he distinguished between by the Ministry and the 
whole press should not have been gagged in- 
diseriinhmtoly. 

The League has taken full advantage of the 
hesitating policy of the Premier but Master Tara 
Mingb's warning lo the Leaguers not to defy the law 
inis gone home. The correspondent says that League 
quartets are tremendously perturbed over his stat.e- 
iiieul and feel that if there is any check ou their 
law-defying activities, it will bo exercised by the 
Sikhs. Sikh leaders are in general critical of the 
Government lor adopting ineffective measures in 
meeting (lie present situation and are mobilising forces 
to rise to llie occasion whenever demanded. 

The correspondent concludes : 

It cannot totally bp denied that » gradual 
decline in the movement is noticeable. Fewer 
League sympathisers now join the daily round of 
procos-ioiw. composed mainly of college students 
and the artisan community. Seeing that annual 
examinations are drawing near, parents are pressing 
their sons to concentrate on study rather than 
waste time in a political adventure. Poor workers 
have to cam their daily living. 

Authorities feel, the agitation gradually losing 
momentum, will nrrl last long. At one trine fear 
was entertained that the Punjab police, manned 
largely by Muslims, might not play the game. 
TIi,- present, movement' has dispelled tlvis' fear. 
There lias been no instance of dereliction of duty 
hv anv nublic servant. 


Witluhanal of the Punjab Agitation 

A compromise between the Punjab Government 
and the Muslim League has boon announced and the 
League agitation there lias been called off. The fol¬ 
lowing are the toims of compromise : (1) The ban 
ou public meltings' to be rimoved. (21 Government, 
to bring for wind such legislation u» may be considered 
necessary to preserve pence and public order in place 
of the present Punjab Public Safety Ordinance. 
(3) Release of all prisoners detained, under trial or 
convicted in connection with the movement other 
than those accused or convicted of offences under 
See. 325 or of more, serious offences under the Indian 
Penal Code, and (4) Ban on processions to continue. 

A eloso examination of the Punjab Premier's 
Statement bringing the agitilion to an end. made by 
the correspondent of the Statc.-man. reveals that the 
Government have retained all the vital powers «m- 
feircd upon them by the Ordinance. Although the 
Government have withdrawn the ban against .meetings 
for the tune being the power to reimpose it remains, 
and District Magistrates can rcimpase it ''whenever 
and wherever public safety so demands.” The League 
has agreed to fhe retention of fhe ban on processions. 
The extraordinary powers acquired fey the Govern¬ 
ment lints remain unimpaired and in addition the 
League has promised support to facilitate their iron- 
version into an Act of the Legislature after mutual 
consultation. All the provisions may not be retained, 
but the League does recognise that, as in most other 
provinces, there is need for unusual powers if com¬ 
munal peace is to be maintained. The League has 
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further ©acceded a point by not insisting upon the 
release of those aocused or convicted of offences in¬ 
volving violence. On the ground that these persons 
have violated League instructions, they have been 
disowned by the League. 

Mr. Fazlid Huq’s Latest 

Mr. A. K. Faalul Huq, ex-Premier of Bengal, is 
widely known for hie capacity to change colours. 
Many a time in his life he has been a Leaguer and 
on many occasions a violent anti-Leaguer. His latest 
entry into the League for the Xth time has been in 
August last, after the Calcutta carnage, when his house 
was attacked and he was threatened with death unless 
he came back to the League-fold. He did so, and now 
he aspires to the Presidentship of the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Muslim League Council. In his attempt to rise to 
this position against strong opposition from the 
Suhrawardy group, he is now out to exploit the cheap 
anti-Gandhi sentiment to meet his object. All decent 
people were shocked with the statement he made at 
Comilla on February 12 last. Here is a portion of it 
as published in the Hindutlan Standard. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Huq said that 
after Gandhiji’s return from South Africa in 1915 he 
had asked Gandhiji to embrace Islam whereupon the 
latter said that he was a Moslem in the true sense of 
the term. Mr. Huq said he requested him to declare 
it publicly but Gandhiji refused to do so. 

Gandhiji’s presence in Noakhali had done a great 
harm to Islam, Mr. Huq said. As a non-Moslem he 
should not preach the teachings of Islam. According 
to Mr. Huq, instead of Hindu-Muslim unity, he was 
creating bitterness between the two communities. He 
declared that had Gandhiji gone to Barisal, he would 
have driven him into the khal (canal). He wondered 
how could the Moslems of Noakhali and Tipperah 
tolerate Gandhiji’s presence so long. Mr. Huq said, 
if Gandhiji quits Bengal he would help to carry his goat 
beyond the borders of Bengal and also would be glad 
to present him with another goat. Mr. Huq compared 
Gandhiji with an insect known in Bengal as gandhi- 
poka, which emits an obnoxious smell. He exhorted 
the audience to teunch a tearing campaign to make 
it impossible for Gandhiji to remain in Bengal. 

We refrain from making any comment cm this 
statement made by a person who had once occupied 
so high a position in Bengal. We content ourselves 
by quoting what the Dawn, the League’s official organ, 
remarks, referring to Mr. Huq’s claim for President¬ 
ship of the Bengal Muslim League. It says that “the 
rival claimant in embryo, whom we need not name, 
is far too dangerous an alternative—many times tried 
and every time found unreliable.” 

Congress Constitution 

Forecast of the main recommendations of a 
committee which had been considering revision of the 
Congress constitution, has been published.' It begins 
with the statement: “Almost all members of the 
Sub-Committee are reported to have agreed that the 
morale has gone down in the Congress elections due 
principally to the operation of power-politics, parties 
and groups.” The Committee proposes various devices 
for restoring the lost morale and maintaining it. 
Some of them an: 


(1) The four-anna membership to remain 
mainly for considerations of finance ; but beyond 
selecting a primary Congress Committee, the fout- 
anna members are not to take part, in' any further 
elections. 

(2) Only “active members,” who are more 
qualified, will be voters for the election of all 
Congress Committees other than primary ones. 

(3) Only “workers” in terms of the Congress 
constitution oan offer themselves as candidates for 
the elective posts in the Congress Committees. 

(4) There will be credentials and supervising 
committees to supervise elections so that disputes 
may be minimised. Elections will be triennial and 
thr Congress session also. 

(5) Henceforth, only Praja Mandate will 
work in the States. 

(6) No organised party or parties with 
specific membership and ^constitution • shall exist 
within the Congress, nor shall it use the Congress 
name for functioning as a party within the Con¬ 
gress. 

(7) The number of A .-I. C. C. members has 
been raised by one-fourth of its present strength. 

(8) Working Committees will consist of 21 
members, including the President, it being consi¬ 
dered necessary for that body to represent as far 
as practicable all provincial and other interests. 

(9) No Congress constituencies shall be 
formed in the State areas, and no quota of dele¬ 
gates shall be assigned to them for the purpose of 
any Congress election. 

All primary delegates who are habitual wearers 
of Khaddar for one year before their enrolment, 
who have renounced untouchability and who are 
not dealers in foreign cloth or intoxicants nor are 
given to the use of any intoxicant shall be consi¬ 
dered “active members,” provided they register 
themselves us such by a written application to a 
district, worker (for the purposes of the Congress 
constitution) who devotes whole or part of his 
time wholly or partly for constructive work, 
organisational Congress work, parlimentary work 
or any national work. 

No person, who in the Working Committee’s 
opinion is anti-national or in conflict with the 
Congress, shall be eligible to membership or to an 
office of any elective Congress Committee. 

The condition that no one who is addicted to drink 
or drugs shall foe eligible for election to any Congress 
organisation is welcomed. We would have been more 
happy if bhekmarketeers and racketeers were simi¬ 
larly excluded. “Capturing” of a provincial or district 
Congress organisation for party or individual ends 
should be made impossible. Any such allegation ought 
to be strictly investigated and remedied by the Working 
Committee. Neglect of this measure will help factions 
even if parties are wiped out. A successful work¬ 
ing of the Constitution depends mainly on tbs 
personnel at the helm of affaire. Honesty, wtoertty 
and integrity are essential -qualities but so is fftoess. 
An efficient captain of volunteer corps may not make 
a good legislator or an administrator. Positions of 
power and trust should not fee made pawns for -party 
purposes as is done too frequently todxy.Tfeap$i no 
doubt that the Congress has been den<-T«*liiod-tth* 
very burgs extent , specially. since 1937., 
stature of the Congress must be lifted up.'- 
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Sardar Patel’s Anti-Corruption Bill 

On February 3, the Centra] Legislative Assembly 
passed Sardar Valtebhbhai Patel’s Bill for the more 
effective prevention of bribery and corruption. Speaking 
on the Bill, the Home Member referred to the un¬ 
animity of opinion in favour of effective measures to 
eradicate corruption and bribery and said that the ax- 
tent to which the evils existed had been disclosed by 
the work of the special police. By the end of December 
last they had investigated nearly 1,100 cases and 700 
officers and servants had been either departmentally 
or judicially dealt with. Of these, as many as 30 were 
gazetted officers and 16 commissioned officers. The total 
amount involved was Rs. 5 erores 65 lakhs. Typical 
instances were conspiracy to cheat government, crimi¬ 
nal breach of trust and acceptance of illegal gratifica¬ 
tion. These statistics demonstrated the r^al need for 
the measures contemplated in the Bill. The Home. 
Member had to eotffcss regretfully that even the end 
of the war had brought no decline in these offences. 
So long as the after-effects of the war continued and 
the controls and licensing system had to be maintained, 
many opportunities and temptations came in the way 
of officers and it was, therefore, necessary' for some 
time to come to continue the existing machinery' for 
detection and prevention of corruption. 

The Bill received general support from all sides 
of the House. Mr. Griffiths, leader of the European 
Group, said : “We in this group must always be 
reluctant to consent to a measure which at first sight 
may seem to depart from the ordinary principles of 
criminal law as they' are known to us and which may 
indeed in one sense be said to tip the scales of justice 
in favour of the prosecution, but the hard practical 
experience of the last few years has ’forced upon us 
the conviction that the powers contained in this Bill 
■are, live very minimum with which any government in 
this country today can hope to stem the tide of cor¬ 
ruption 

A number of speakers stressed the need for confis¬ 
cating fortunes made illegally during wartime. Only 
a" Muslim League- spokesman struck a jarring note by 
suggesting that more time Bhould be given to them to 
bring in amendments. He apparently forgot that the 
Bill was introduced in the last session. The pact arrived 
at between the Ministers and the members of the 
Congress Party helped to expedite the disposal of the 
Bill. 

The Railway Budget 

The first Railway Budget of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment of India was presented in the Central Assembly 
on February 17 by Dr. John Mathai, Transport Mem¬ 
ber, when he placed the estimates of revenues and 
expenditure for the year 1M7-48. An increase in railway 
rates and fares estimated to yield Rs. 104 erores was 
announced by the Transport Member The passenger 
fares will be increased by a surcharge of one anna per 
rupee ; the minimum fare of one anna will, however, 
remain. The increase will take effect from March 1 
next and it is estimated to yield Rs. 44 erores. The 
increase in rates, will affect a number of commodities, 
but its incidence will not excised one pie per Beer of 
too^gruns or per yard of doth. The freight rates will 
take effect from April 1 next and are estimated to yield 
Rs. Bt eroms. ..,. 


In the budget for 1945-46, the actual figures (how 
a surplus of Rs. 38-20 erores as against the revised 
estimates of Rs. 32-07 erores. Revised estimates for 

1946- 47 show a surplus of Rs. 8-64 erores against the 
budgeted surplus of Rs. 12-22 erores. Budget estimates 
for 1947-48 show a gap of Rs. 104 erores to be made 
up by the proposed increase in rates and fares. 

Gross traffic receipts for the budget year are esti¬ 
mated at, Rs. 183 erores and expenditure at 193 erores. 
The estimates include a contribution to general 
revenues of Rs. 74 erores and allotment of Rs. 5 erores 
for the Betterment Fund and Rs. 5 erores to be put 
in the Reserve Fund. At the end of the budget year. 

I hi' Betterment. Fund will stand at Rs. 14-56 erores, 
the Depreciation Fund at Rs. 101-92 erores and the 
Railway Reserve Fund at Rs. 26-45 erores. 

A prominent feature in the Budget is the works 
programme of Rs. 50 erores, the largest on record 
which provides, inter alia for the beginning of the 
construction of the Kanchraparu manufacture plant, a 
large number of staff quarters, the remodelling of it 
number of large' stations and a substantial increase m 
the lower class coaching stocks. 

The demands for grants have been rationalised and 
re-arranged to secure u. better legislative and treasury 
control of expenditure. The development of a new 
technique of financial control better suited to a commer¬ 
cial department like the railway, is foreshadowed, and 
ways and means of improvement in net earnings, both 
by a reduction of expenditure and by introduction on 
new schemes likely to yield net gains, are to be in¬ 
vestigated by the Indian Railway Inquiry Commitiee 
which will commence to function early in the budget 
year. 

A total of 1,046 train services covering daily over 
67.000 miles have been restored since the end of war. 
The present passenger mileage, ranges from 80 to 90 
per cent of the pre-war service of most of the railways 
927 stations were closed for goods and 515 for passen¬ 
ger traffic during the war up to December, 1946, 360 
stations had been reopened for goods traffic and 146 
for passenger traffic. As a result of these measures 
civilian passenger traffic has. in the words of Dr. 
Mathai, shown “a remarkable upsurge.” Further reso¬ 
lution of passenger devices is hampered by the short¬ 
age of coaching stock, some of which is still under 
the control of the Defence Department. 

In addition to the renovating stock subjected to 
intensive usage during the war, Railway workshops 
are building new stock to the limit of their capacity 
though production has been halved by many strikes 
and go slow attitude. More stock is to be constructed 
in the budget year by outside firms on under frames 
now on order so that a,large increase in the broad- 
gauge stock is expected to be achieved by the end 
of 1947-48. Pending the preparation of new designs 
for the. special light weight vehicles of 11 feet and 
8 inches width, now approved for the future, stock 
is being built to existing designs with such improve¬ 
ments in amenities as the supply of materials will 
permit. 

Twenty per cent more broad-gauge wagons than 
in 1939 are expected to be in service by the end of 

1947- 48. All the goods type locomotives ordered 
during the war are expected to be in service by the 
end of the current year and orders for 400 passenger 
type locomotives have been placed, ofwhich 100 will 
be in service in 104849, and the balance in 1956. The 
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budget contains provision for an entirely new plant 
lor the manufacture of locomotives at Kanchraparu 
estimated to cost Be. 11} crores and designed to 
produce 120 to 150 locomotives and 50 boilers 
annually. Production of completed locomotives is 
expected from 1050. 

The Transport Member recapitulated the rela¬ 
tions between the Government and organised Bail- 
way labour in the current year and recalled the strike 
notice served by the All-India Railwaymen's 
Federation on June 1, 1946, and the negotiations 
after which it was rescinded on June 21. He spoke 
of the grant of interim relief to railway staff, the 
reference of certain questions regarding hours ot 
work, periodic rest and leave rules to an adjudicator 
uud the embargo on retrenchment pending his award. 

He pointed out that strikes, stoppages of work 
and “go slow” policies react detrimentally on the 
workers as well as on the country’s economy, and he 
gave a firm assurance that decisions on pay and 
conditions of service will foe taken by the government 
as rapidly as possible after the reports of the Pay 
Commission and the Adjudicator are received. 

He sounded a note of caution, however, that 
substantial increases in pay bills might involve sub¬ 
stantial increases in freight rates which in turn react, 
on commodity prices. The result may well be that 
the worker find himself no better off and inflation 
has received a fillip. The greater the height reached 
by the inflationary spiral the greater the subsequent 
retrocession and consequent suffering. 

Railways while having to spend heavily at 
present on rehabilitation will endeavour to adjust 
expenditure on development so as to be able to spend 
at a maximum when retrocession threatens. 

The budget includes a provision of about 2} 
crores for the construction of new lines and restora¬ 
tion of branches dismantled during the war and the 
programme of projects has been referred again to 
provincial governments for review. 

Work on the revision of the rates structure is 
proceeding and the experiment of telescopic class rates 
on manures, oilcakes, and bone-meal (for manure), 
which is to run for six months from the first of this 
month, is expected to provide valuable data for the 
general revision contemplated. The. complexity of 
the problem of Adjusting the equities in the new 
system as between Railways and the public as well 
as between railways intersec precludes more rapid 
progress. 

The coal situation has continued to cause anxiety. 
Considerable savings have been effected by the fuel 
economy campaign on railways. As a temporary 
measure, increasing use is made of oil and other 
alternative fuels, and as regards long-term policy, 
the introduction of higher rolling stock and the 
electrifio&tion of 1,500 miles of railway are being 
investigated while the development of diesel electric 
and other forms of traction is also under examina¬ 
tion. 

A Central Transport Board has been set up and 
is expected in due course to develop an integrated 
machinery to co-ordinate all forms of transport so as 
to provide the best possible service for the least real 
cost to the community. 

A provision of Rs. 1} crores is Included in the 
budget for investment in joint road-rail companies on 


the basis of decisions of the ministerial governments 
in provinces. 

The Transport Member also stated that exhaus- 
tive investigations into the adequacy of the* Railway 
Depreciation Fund have now betn practically com¬ 
pleted end when the effect on the Railway pay bill 
of the decisions on the recommendations of the 
Adjudicator and the Fay Commission becomes known, 
sufficient data would be available to enable a com¬ 
mittee to take up the review of the Railway Separa¬ 
tion Convention. A motion will, therefore, be brought 
forward in the current session for election by the 
Legislature of members to the Committee. 

Dr. Mathai concluded with a reference to the 
progress made in the first full year of peace mow 
drawing to a elosc along the return pat^i from war to 
peace conditions and the difficult problems thrown 
up in the course of the change-over. He expressed the 
view that “given goodwill and exercise of a little 
patience by the staff and the public alike, which I 
think the House will agree this government is 
entitled lo expect, the major difficulties -will be 
smoothed out in the near future and we can apply 
ourselves to the rehabilitation and development 
which we all so earnestly desire.” 

Special Committee Recommendations on 
Grouping of States 

The Special Slates Committee, consisting of Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir C. P. Rnma- 
swami Iyer, Sir Ganga Kanin, Sardar D. K. Sen and 
others, appointed by the Chamber of Princes to 
formulate schemes for the grouping of Indian States, 
has submitted its Report and have made a number of 
specific recommendations. The Committee is of the 
opinion that the terms and constitution of these 
groups must for settled among the States desiring to 
form the groups subject t,o the units conforming to 
the criteria which may be agreed to in the negotia¬ 
tions for adherence to the All-India constitution at, 
Ihe Union level. The group concerned may .consider 
the question of having a group executive, a legis¬ 
lature and economic self-sufficiency as far as possible. 
The legislature of the group should ordinarily be 
empowered to deal with matters of policy and legis¬ 
lation in regard to the subjects entrusted to the group, 
administrative power being decentralised to the fullest 
extept possible to the States in the group. A second 
chamber of the group legislature may be advisable 
hut it has not been considered desirable to bring the 
Rulers as members of Upper Chambers. The Com- 
mittee considers it permissible for suejh a State or 
group of States as may so desire to be affiliated to a 
confederation inter se on such terms and tor each 
purposes as may be agreed upon. Provision may, 
however, foe made that on all questions of oomtnon 
interest to the region, the States joining the proposed 
confederation will be free to enter into suitable 
arrangements with the adjoining provinces and/or 
States for the furtherance of those common regional 
interests on agreed terms. 

The following criteria of a State’s Unit which 
may adhere to All-India structure at the Union level 
have been recommended by' , the Committee. The 
Committee maintain that the criteria will have to be 
settled by the Negotiating Committee of the Rtaifot 
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in consultation with the corresponding committee set 
up by the British Indian members of the Constituent 
•Assembly. 

The Committee lias suggested the following 
points as an initial basis of discussion on this question 
by the Negotiating Committee : 

Population, resources and standard of adminis¬ 
tration would presumably constitute the main 
factors to be taken into account. The analogy of 
Provincial Units could not bo rigidly applied to 
the States. The practical consideration and the 
advisability of laying the foundation of an agreed 
and stable constitution should outweigh any desire 
to apply rigidly uniform criteria to unite 
throughout India. Though the Committee consi¬ 
dered it inadvisable to record any definite recom¬ 
mendations of this question, still having regard to 
all relevant, factors the Committee unanimously 
decided that the britpria for a States Unit to 
adhere to the All-India structure at the Union 
level might be : (a) Revenue—about. Rs. 1 crore ; 
(6) Population —at least, equal to a Unit of popu¬ 
lation which may be allotted one seat in the 
Union Legislature ; (r) Minimum standard ol 

administration—the implementation of Ihe decla¬ 
ration on internal reforms made by the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes with the setablishment of 
representative government under the aegis of the 
Ruler. 

The recommendations of the Committee with 
regard to the basic principles to be kept iu view in 
framing schemes of grouping of States are as 
follows : 

(1) Though no uniform pattern can be sug¬ 
gested to suit the varying conditions of different 
groups certain isolated States not big enough to 
stand by shemselves, which are surrounded by 
British Indian territory or by the territory of the 
Indian States would presumably find it convenient 
to affiliate with the neighbouring province or State 
on. -terms which may preserve the entity of the 
State and the continuance of the reigning dynasty. 
Other Stales may enter into suitable arrangements 
with a big State or a group of small states to 
constitute an effective administrative unit with the 
requisite siae and resources. 

(2) Geographical proximity, economic consi¬ 
deration and ethnic, cultural and linguistic affinity 
should be kept in view of land homogeneity and a 
common purpose to the group in order to make 
it an effective administrative unit. 

(3) The Committee has suggested two alter¬ 
natives for the grouping of States. 

The Pint Alternative : (a) The setting up, of 
composite units each with a board of Rulers, * 
group legislature and a group executive comprising 
states with a minimum aggregate revenue of Rs. 1 
wore and conform to the other criteria prescribed 
.for a Unit, (6) The establishment of a regional group 
consisting of such individual States and composite 
" units in a region as may fulfil the requisite criteria 
Of eiigibiHty to adhere to the Union level and agios 
■to Join ri»e Regional Group. The regional group 
-Witt:faiave a Board of Rulers and a Regional Coun- 
dteonsiating of representatives of all full-powered 
Stetes jn the 'Regional Group. Neither Legislature 
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nor Regional Executive is contemplated under the 
alternative. 

The Second Alternative :1. The full-powered 
States in each group establishing local representa¬ 
tive institutions within their states which may 
ensure sueii genuine association of the people with 
the administration and legislation as may encourage 
local patriotism. 2. Suitable arrangements for joint 
services within the group by such States as can¬ 
not provide the requisite standard of administra¬ 
tion with their individual resources. 3. The setting 
up of regional groups on agreed terras by such full- 
powered Stales within the region as may so desire 
including these States whose individual revenues 
and populations may be above or below the 
criteria suggested above. The regional group under 
this alternative will have a Board of Rulers, a 
Regional Legislature and a Regional Committee to 
aid and advise the Board of Rulers if so desired 


Right of Divorce to Hindu Women 

On February 21, the Bombay Legislative Assem¬ 
bly commenced consideration of the Bill to provide 
for a. right of divorce among all communities of 
Hindus. This bill is the result of a promise given in 
this behalf by the Government at the last session of 
the Assembly. When the Bill to forbid polygamy 
among Hindus was passed, an undertaking was given 
that it. would soon he followed by a Divorce Bill. 

Although divorce is prevalent as a matter of 
custom among certain communities, divorce under 
the kw is unknown to the Hindus. The present 
Bill is, therefore, the first of its kind in this 
country. The Bill provides that a husband or a wife 
can sue for a divorce on the ground that the defen¬ 
dant is impotent, is a lunatic or an idiot or ifl 
suffering from leprosy or has deserted the plaintiff 
or has not been heard of. There is also a special 
provision which allows a first wife to sue for divorce 
on the ground of her husband's remarriage, a sort of 
retrospective benefit of the monogamy Act. 

Moving the fust reading of the Bill Mr. Monrji 
Dosai said that the Bill was of a revolutionary nature 
as among Hindus there had b>en so long no legis¬ 
lative provision allowing divorce. Though in the past 
there were authorities who advocated the right of 
divorce, it was stoutly opposed by the conservative 
section among the Hindus. The present bill was 
drawn up in consonance with the ideals of Hindu 
society and also keeping the interests of Hindu 
women in the forefront. In the society as it is 
constituted today, observed Mr. Desai, it is women 
who require more protection than men. If the law of 
divorce was made more easy, advantage would be 
taken more often by men than women. It would bo 
more difficult, for a divorced woman to get a husband 
than for a divorced man to get a wife. Bo, the provi¬ 
sions of the Bill was drawn up with great caution and 
many persons may call this measure conservative 
compared to similar legislation obtaining in countries 
outside India. Mr. Desai also announced that the 
Bill would be referred to a Select Committee and 
due consideration would be given to the suggestions 
put forth by members of the House during the 
debate. 
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The Bill for Consolidation of Holdings 
in Bombay 

The Bill for the prevention of Fragmentation and 
for the Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings, intro¬ 
duced by the Revenue Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai in 
the Bombay Legislative Assembly, ia a greet measure 
of land reform. It is designed to remedy the evil of 
cutting up agricultural land into tiny holdings each 
bounded by elaborate bunds and fences, which is the 

The Bill makes provision for the determination 
bane of agricultural activity in this country, 
and declaration of a standard size of a plot of land. 
Those plots of land which are less in size than the 
standard so determined will be entered in the Record 
of Rights. Whenever the holder of any such fragment 
seeks to sell or alienate it in any other way, he will 
have to offer it to the holder of an adjacent holding 
of standard area. In cases, the owners of such adja¬ 
cent plots do not buy it, the Bill provides for Govern¬ 
ment acquiring the land after due compensation- 
Further, the Bill provides that whenever an estate is 
partitioned, the partition shall be so carried out that 
no fragments beyond the standard size are created. 

The Bill also makes provision for the preparation 
and publication of a scheme of consolidation for any 
village, mahal, or taluka ; for the amalgamation, where 
necessary of roads and streets with holdings in the 
scheme of consolidation ; for the equitable adjustments 
of small differences of area and quality by the award 
of compensation ; for the prohibition of the alienation 
of land so consolidated and for various other incidental 
and procedural matters. 

A Bill of this kind had been brought up before 
the old Legislative Council by Sir Chunilal Mehta in 
1927 and was finally dropped due to the opposition 
it evoked. 

There are certain differences, however, between 
the old Bill and the present one. The old Bill pro¬ 
vided that the determination of a standard area should 
be made by a committee containing representatives of 
local boards. Under the present Bill such a deter¬ 
mination is to be made by Government after such 
inquiry as it deems fit. Secondly, under the old Bill 
the holder of the neighbouring area was given the 
right of pre-emption with regard to the fragment. That 
would make it possible for the holders of the 
neighbouring fields to form a combine to push down 
the price of the fragment. The present Bill, therefore, 
provides for the taking over by Government of such 
a fragment after payment of due compensation. 
Thirdly, under the old Bill, no scheme of consolidation 
could bi' carried out unless the holder of one-third of 
the area of the land in the village or one-quarter of 
the number of owners consented to such a scheme. 
The present Bill has no such provision. 

■,There is no question of expropriation in the Bill. 
As far as fragmentation is concerned, no man is to be 
deprived of his fragment. It is only when he volun¬ 
tarily attempts to sell or alienate his holding v tbat the 
Government steps in, The question of deprivation of 
land might be supposed to arise only when a number 
of people inherits a single standard area. The Bill 
makes its division among them impossible. That is 
really not of much consequence, because if 'the land 
was divided between them they would get pieces so 
small that none of them would be able to m ote* a 
living out of it, Even in the matter of oonsoUdatioa 


there is no question of deprivation of land, because 
the scheme for consolidation would only amount to A 
re-distribution of land. In fact, a man with meny small 
and scattered holdings would come into possession of 
one consolidated plot and might thus be able to plan 
his cultivation better. 

It may be noted here that the standard plot 
envisaged under the Bill is not, however, the same 
thing as an Economic holding. An Economic holding 
is an area of land which one peasant and his family 
can cultivate with a pair of bullocks and which gives 
them enough to live on. The standard area contem¬ 
plated in the Bill is .mierely an individual plot of land 
which can be profitably cultivated. This plot, is to be 
determined with due regard for the ratio of the area 
with regard to boundaries, fencing, and availability of 
water. 

Some of the critics of the Bill hold that it goes too 
far ; but others object that it does not go far enough. ‘ 
It is true that it does not go far enough, for it does 
not propose to abolish the system of private property 
in land. 

The Goon Hukumat Bill in U. P. 

Very valuable pieces of legislation like the Remo¬ 
val of Social Disabilities of certain classes among the 
Hindus, Control of Supplies, amendment of the U. P. 
Tenancy Act, the Home Guards Bill, the Gaon Pan- 
chayat Bill, the ProvincialiBation of Hospitals Bill, and 
the U. P. Courts of Wards Amendment Bill, are on. 
the anvil in the United Provinces and will soon be 
permanent features of the law. Some of them, for 
instance, the Gaon Hukumat Bill and the Removal of 
Social Disabilities Bill will be of far-reaching character 
inasmuch as they would revolutionise the entire 
social structure.' 

The Gaon Hukumat Bill seeks to revive village 
swaraj end aims at restoring the Status and dignity of 
the peasants. One of the main features of the Bill is 
the provision made for Adalati Panchayats which 
would serve as Courts of Law for petty civil suits and 
criminal cases. Not every village but a circle com¬ 
prising several villages is to have an Adalati Panchayat, 
a district being broken into circles for the purpose, and 
every constituent unit shall elect five adults as 
Panches in the Adalati Panchayat of the circle of 
which it ia a part. The Panches so elected will form 
a panel end five Panches from' the panel shall form 
the Bench of the Adalati Panchaywt. In -a single 
village Panchayat, the decisions of the Panches might 
be biased for mutual rivalry and factional prejudices. 
A composite body as envisaged in the Bill avoids such 
a pitfall and has the additional merit of being more 
economical inasmuch as the financial buTden on, 1111 
individual village would be much less than otherwise. 

The principle of election governs the appointment 
of the B&rpanch who is to preride over the deliberations 
of the Adalats. This would ensure universal con¬ 
fidence in the chief in sharp contrast to recruitment by 
official nomination, which was the bane of the Pan¬ 
chayats constituted under the Tillage Panchayat Act, 
1920. The limitation of the term of every Parish to 
three years tides out the possibility of the creation •.re¬ 
vested interests and growth of prejudiesa send fayohrit* 
ism. 

Every beneh is to include at leest-dno'BawrbjTrit 
lives in the Gaon Sribha local 
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in which any one of the partiee to a dispute resides 
«od at least three Fanches who Hire in villages to 
.which none of the disputants belong. It has been 
specified that no Paneh or Sarpanch shall take part 
in any proceedings to which he or any near relation 
of hk is a party or in which they are in any way 
interested. A P&nch from the village of a particular 
party must necessarily be on the panel of judges to 
assist the Beach with his intimate knowledge of the 
scene of the crime. He is very likely to be conversant 
with the peculiarities of habit, idiosyncracies and foibles 
of his co-villagers, which would tend to smoothen the 
course of justice. The majority of the Panches being 
drawn from villages other than those of the parties, 
there is no likeHhood of decisions being warped by 
personal and party bias. 

Unlike the Pancbayats constituted under the Act 
of 1020, the new Pancbayats would have more powers 
and an extended jurisdiction, bringing home to the 
people, the real importance of the bodies and the 
seriousness of the duty devolving on them to work 
them successfully. 

The Bill does not allow the appearance of lawyers 
or touts in village adalata. The aim of the Bill being 
the provision of cheap and speedy justice, the appear¬ 
ance of lawyers would have defeated its very purpose. 

The right to appear in person or by a representa¬ 
tive has been accorded to any party to a suit or case, 
while the Panehayat is empowered to call for any 
evidence deemed necessary and relevant to the dispute 
end to issue summons to the defendant or accused and 
to witnesses to attend the proceedings for producing 
evidence. The Panehayat can even issue a warrant 
against an evader. 

In view of the fact that the rural justices of the 
peaoe, led by squeamishness and an exaggerated sense 
of self-importance may set a standard of condign 
punishment ridiculously out of proportion to the nature 
of an offence, specific Limitations have been imposed 
on the powers of the adalata in respect of infliction of 
penalties. No Panehayat, is competent to pass a sen¬ 
tence of imprisonment exceeding ten days, nor can it 
impose fines beyond the limit of fifty rupees. 

Lest' the understanding and sagacity of the 
amateur judges prove inadequate on occasions calling 
for a higher calibre, the sub-divisional magistrate has 
been given the option of withdrawing any case awaiting 
a decision before an Adalati Panehayat and deciding 
the same personally or transferring it to some other 
magistrate for disposal, if he finds the matter too 
complicated for the Panches. 

It has been provided that the decisions of the 
Adalati Panehayat organisation shall be final, subject 
to no appeal or revision. It has, however, been also 
provided that within 60 days from the date of a decree 
or order or during the pendency of a suit or case 
before an Adalati Panehayat, tine Munsif or the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate of the area may quash the pro¬ 
ceedings and order fresh hearing in his court should 
then be an apprehension of miscarriage of justice. 
/ This will serve as a check on arbitrariness and » 
guarantee of impartial justice. 

1 , 1 f 

Select Committee Report on Banking BUI 

, V ''/-.The Select Committee’s Report on the Banking 
ri presented to'the. Central ^Legislature. 

; jCWx^sugieafeed .by' the Committee'include restric¬ 


tions on the formation of subsidiary companies by 
banks, limiting the voting rights of any shareholder 
to one-tenth of the total voting rights and debarring 
a banking company, incorporated in India, from taking 
on its board a person who is a Director of any other 
banking company. The powers and functions of the 
Reserve Bank, in relation to other banks have been 
widened and certain provisions of this Bill will be 
applicable to the Imperial Bank of India. Some 
members of the Committee, in a minute of dissent, 
have suggested that all banks should be nationalised 
end that as a first step, the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank should be nationalised. They alBO 
suggest that there should be a statutory maximum 
for the dividend at nine per cent for all banks or for 
at least such of the banks as would come into exis¬ 
tence after January 1, 1947. The Bill as drawn, the 
Select Committee says, is applicable only to banking 
companies and there are constitutional difficulties in 
extending its provisions to partnerships or even to 
individuals carrying on banking business. A new 
clause has been added to the Bill which would 
prevent a banking company from declaring dividends, 
before it has written off initial capital expenditure. 

The provisions of the Bill gives the Reserve 
Bank free discretion to inspect a banking company 
at any time, so that the public may have no ground 
for drawing any pessimistic inference from the fact 
that the bank has been inspected. It is suggested that 
the Reserve Bank should employ its own officers 
to make these inspections and that a copy of the 
inspection report should, in all cases, be sent to the 
Company. 

The Select Committee considers that side by side 
with the regulation of banking, the Reserve Bank 
should be brought into closer contact with banking 
companies. While many clauses of the Bill gave new 
powers to the Reserve Bank, it was found necessary 
by the Select Committee to have a clause, which 
empowered the Reserve Bank to secure full informa¬ 
tion about the working of banks and have the autho¬ 
rity to be able to render timely and adequate help 
when necessary to banks. 

The decision of tlie majority members of the 
Select Committee against nationalisation at this 
stage has no doubt been wise. The development of a 
socialist spirit and sterling honesty among the citisenB 
and the attainment of a high degree of efficiency m 
the administration must precede nationalism. Without 
them, nationalisation would mean concentration of 
complete power in the hands of the few on whom the 
administration is entrusted and with a permanency 
of the tenure of service will promote a feeling of fa’se 
security which would reduce dutifulness. National¬ 
isation is good but it may become an engine of 
oppression if done at an inopportune time. Indian 
Railways and the Indian Telephone services an good 
illustrations. The example of coal nationalisation in 
Britain has been no better. 

A person, who is a Director of one banking 
company, would henceforth be prohibited from join¬ 
ing the board of any other bank, and restrictions 
have been made on the formation of subsidiary com¬ 
panies by banks. This provision ought to be made 
mors rigid and any Director of a non-banking com¬ 
pany should be debarred from holding the office of 
either the Chairman or the Managing Director of a 
banking company. Speculative activity of a bank on 
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the Stock Exchange should be completely prohibited. 
Grant of overdrafts to constituents for such pur¬ 
poses without a deposit of collaterals should be 
stopped. Fixation of a maximum dividend ought to 
have been made because this would have reduced the 
speculative tendency of banks to a very great extent. 

Inspection clauses should be made more rigid. 
There may be compulsory inspection every month 
and the inspection reports may be published in a 
bulletin issued by the Reserve Bank. This would 
prevent any possibility of corrupt practices in inspec¬ 
tion. There ought to have been a declaratory provision 
in the Bill that the Reserve Bank would meet any 
run on any bank. Rigid inspection of all banks 
would reduce probability of loss which, if incurred, 
ought to be met out of the profits of the Reserve 
Bank. This provision would maintain the entire 
banking structure of the country at a very stable 
level. 

1948 will be a year of a great political change. 
It is also likely to be a year of great economic 
depression. Foreign goods are likely to flow in knock¬ 
ing out Indian industries with high cost of production. 
Failure of industries would pull down banks, and 
bank failures becoming contagious will pull down 
other industries near the margin. Only a rigid Bank¬ 
ing Act and permanent Tariff Board with full powers 
to grant discriminatory protection to Indian indus¬ 
tries can prevent this danger. If the Bretton-Woods 
Agreement stands in the way of the formation of 
such a Tariff Board, India must withdraw from the 
International Monetary Fund. 1948 was a year of 
great political changes and a world economic depres¬ 
sion, the same histoiy may repeat itself in 1948. India 
must arm herself in time, 

J » 

Is it Inflation ? 

The prevailing economic malady of the present- 
day life is being attributed to inflation. This opinion 
is shared by both the academicians and the lay 
public. It is true, circulation of money 1ms increased 
four times. From the pre-war level of Rs. 172-44 
crores on the 1st of September, 1939, the note circula¬ 
tion has mounted to a level of Rs. 1,202-02 crores. 
This marks almost a five-fold increase. Similarly, the 
average increase in the price-level also ranges four to 
five times higher than that prevailing rate before 
the war. Inflation, therefore, must have occurred. 

A conclusion like this, however, is rather sweep¬ 
ing. It ignores relative rise in the standard of living, 
which necessitates a higher flow of goods and money. 
It ignores too the higher level of employment which 
calls for a higher flow of goods and money. Thirdly, 
higher price indicates inflation only when the point 
of full employment is crossed. Lastly, there is the 
question of the idle reserves which could be profit¬ 
ably released, but unfortunately are being kept 
closed in the vaults of the Banks. 

The rise in the cost of living has been immensely 
acute. The war-time employments distributed fair 
incomes to some of the lower income groups. In 
this lower income groups there were the chronically 
unemployed urban people and also some of the land¬ 
less cultivators of the villages. Flow of money into 
their pockets has led to the overcrowding of the towns 
and suburbs and increased desertion of villages. The 
limitless expansion in cinemas ami other luxury 


trades bears another testimony to the fact of a rise 
in the standard of living of some people. Such a 
development had the concentrated effect of a pull on, 
the consumers’ goods, supply of which would not rise 
in volume as the occasion warranted. So, the price 
rose and with it rose the circulation of money giving 
a fillip to prices to rise still further. The rise in the 
standard of living of a section of people and an 
expansion of economic activities together with a 
physical shortage of consumer goods have led to the 
inflationary spiral of a cumulative rise in circulation 
of money and prices. 

Could not this rise in the cost of living be met 
by effecting a rise in the flow of goods ? Was the 
point of full employment crossed already ? If the 
point of full employment was not reached, there 
could be endless scope for the flow of goods to rise. 
The measures adopted by the government indicate 
that according to them the point was reachjed. The 
government promulgated price-oontrols and rationing 
to cope with the situation instead of taking corres¬ 
ponding measures to increase production. Measures 
like these are, of course, conducive to curb any 
inflationary trend. But these measures are sufficient 
by themselves only when the point of full employment 
is reached. It is 60 , because after the point of full 
employment, the economic system cannot effect any 
increase in the supply of goods. Control and ration¬ 
ing are real solutions only at this stage. 

It is superfluous to point out to the fact of un¬ 
developed economy of India. There are scopes for 
expansion for .industries both heavy and cottage. This 
two-fold lag in the Indian economy has been pointed 
out long ago and reiterated since then. An industrial 
expansion increases the price-level till the optimum 
is reached. Such an increase in price-level serves as a 
stimulus for the expansion of industries producing 
consumers’ goods. Now, taking the rise in the price- 
level as a precedent, we could have experienced an 
expansion in rural and small industries producing the 
consumers’ goods and this in its turn could give the 
primary industries an occasion for expansion. But 
nothing of the kind was done or is still being done. 
Therefore, evils of inflation have begun ’o appear 
long before the economy reached the point of full 
employment and long before there is actual inflation. 

A look nt the position of idle reserves of banka 
will offer a further proof. Thus, the position of total 
deposit liabilities of the scheduled banks before the 
war figured at Rs. 236-61 crores, while the total 
advances stood at Rs. 105-09 crores. Now, after the 
war, total liabilities stand at Rs. 1,097-45 crores and 
the total advances amount to Rs. 437-20 crores. Thus 
the ratio of idle balances to total deposits is now 
higher. But the marginal efficiency of capital is now 
more prospective because of higher price-level and 
higher standard of living. Bo under such position 
money should not sit idle, far less if there is in¬ 
flation. 

Can this idle money be not utilised for increasing 
the supply in the market ? Surely it can. But con¬ 
trols have to be relaxed to facilitate fuller invest¬ 
ment,. Absence of controls would induce the producers 
to,invest. Besides, controls have so far been corrupt, 
and piecemeal. This has to be changed in favour nf 
a planned co-ordination. The government has been 
loud on its post-war schemes. But none of those is 
being implemented. This failure of the. government 
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is making the situation inflationary. The Banks, who 
primarily stood on supplying government ■ contracts 
. during the war, are now on the verge of a crash for 
want of safe and profitable avenues of investment. 

The attitude of the government towards the 
small banks’ crisis is conservative. The government 
seems to be bent on deflation. There has been no 
comprehensive guarantee by the Reserve Bank of 
India to the small banks. But once the Reserve Bank 
gives its support, public confidence upon these banks 
will be restored. The trades, in that cose, oan be 
spared a crisis. 

Even such a banking policy, however, will not be 
sufficient by itself. With the dissolution of dollar pool, 
the Indian market will be thrown open to the 
American exports. In that case Indian industries will 
suffer a stiff competition under the free trade 
arrangement of the International Monetary Fund. 
Besides the price-boom in India would buret soon 
after foreign consumption goods begin to pour into the 
country. Thus the prospect of Indian industries to 
expand under the cover of higher prices will dis¬ 
appear. Tariff protection is the only way out of this 
danger. If there is a permanent Tariff Board with 
powers to make discriminatory protection over 
import-market., adequate protection can be granted 
to the Indian industries. An integrated government 
policy, linking Tariff with relaxation of controls, and 
these two with an all-embracing expansion in the 
jurisdiction of the Reserve Bank, can settle the 
present distress. On the other hand, if the govern¬ 
ment suffers the banks to crash and American exports 
to come in freely, the country will be subject to a 
monetary deflation and nn industrial slump. In that, 
ease, measures to combat the supposed inflation of 
the present day may lead the country to the nadir of 
depression overnight It will not mean stabilisation 
of full employment but invitation to unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Control of Capital Movements 

. A bill has been introduced by the Finance Member 
to control the movements of capital by controlling the 
free flow of foreign exchange. The Report of the 
Joint Select Committee on foreign exchange recom¬ 
mended adoption of such a measure. 

Under the Anglo-American financial arrangement, 
sterling will be multilaterally convertible from July 1®. 
of this year. In other words, the holder of the sterling 
might exchange that for any other foreign currency. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to continue the existing 
practice of free payments to imports provided they are 
licensed and covered by exports. The same facility 
will also be given to imports which are in the free 
list. Foreign exchange will be freely available for 
transfer payments and establishment charges of the 
overseas branches of the Indian concerns. 

It is dear then, that there will be no restrictions 
other than those on the movements of capital. It is 
further, to be noted that the bill is not concerned with 
the volume of imports as such. Only it wonts utilisation 
of the foreign currency for the purpose of imports 
only. Control is proposed to be extended to that 
sector of imports only which have suaroe foreign cur- 
rraacy corresponding. 

Now, the multilateral convertibility of sterling 
and ptovision for free payments to import necessiate 


an abundant flow of sterling. But needs of repatriation 
of British investments might warrant interference to 
the free availability of sterling. As such, some sort 
of control is proposed to be effected on the sectors of 
Jorge investment. Thus the principle of free convert¬ 
ibility with a limitation of control on capital move¬ 
ments remains quite unimpaired. 

The International Monetary Fund of which India 
is a member, stands for absolute free mobility of 
foreign exchange. In the interest of controlling the 
movements of capital, India cannot undertake the full 
obligations of her membership. But India does not go 
against the provisions of the International Monetary 
Fund as the principle of multilateral convertibility is 
adhered to. The control of capital movements in the 
transitional period is allowed even by the Monetary 
Fund. Moreover, there will be no rigid definition of 
the sterling area and the Reserve Bank will be given 
powers to exclude currencies and countries from the 
scope of the control. Thus there will be control no 
doubt, but that will not mean bilateralism and the 
Indian rupee will gain its freedom to a great extent. 

The Question of Sterling-balances 

In a Press Note issued on December 24 last, the 
Government of India announced that a delegation from 
the United Kingdom would pay a visit to India during 
January for preliminary talks with offices of the 
Finance Department and the Reserve Bank of India 
on the subject of India’s sterling balances. This gave 
an occasion for reviewing, firstly, the divergent views 
on the question of repayment of the balance and, 
secondly, to study the history of the accumulation to 
the light of the conflicting views on repayment. 

On the question of repayment of the sterling 
balances, the British view has undergone a considerable 
change. Lord Keynes speaking in the Bretton-Woods 
Conference in July, 1944, observed, “We are grateful 
to our Allies, particularly to our Indian friends, who 
put their resources at our disposal without stint and 
themselves suffered from privation as a result. . . . 
When the end is reached and we can see the daylight 
we shall take it up without any delay to settle honour¬ 
ably. what was honourably and generously given.” 
More or less a similar intonation is audible in Lord 
Waveil’s speech at the Associated Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta, on December 14, last. Referring to 
the post-war negotiations on the settlement of sterling 
balances he observed, “I am quite confident that to 
these negotiations, the value and magnitude of India’s 
contribution to the Allied war-effort will be recog¬ 
nised; that her needs will be considered; and that the 
manner of liquidation will be arranged to meet her 
planned development. I do not sec that political consi¬ 
derations need affect the settlement.” These are the 
views expressed by British spokesmen during the war. 
But with the end of the war, in December, 1945, came 
the conflicting view of Mr. Churchill who said in the 
House of Commons, "Are we not entitled to say, 
'here ’s our counter-charge, we having defended you 
from the Axis powers ?’ The same applies to the 
Government of India. I, specially, referred to these 
matters in the Cabinet in 1942, when I saw with dis¬ 
quietude these immense debits amounting against us.” 
Tims Mr. Churchill sets in a trend of opinion quite 
oontrery to that suggested by Lord Keynes. A section 
of British opinion has already started a campaign foe 
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a scaling down of balances on the strength of Mr. 
Churchill's logic. 

The Indian opinion, as expressed unequivocally in 
quarters both official and unofficial, stands for repay¬ 
ment in full and no scaling down. Sterling balances 
form the major item in financing the Indian planning 
in aill the schemes that have been so far put forward. 
Only the other day Dr. John Math&i, then Member 
for Industries end Supplies, observed in the Central 
Assembly on October 28, 1940, “On behalf of the 
Government I can give the assurance that we would 
do all that lies in our power to see that fullest justice 
is done to Indian rights. It would be our aim to see 
that as large a portion of these balances as possible 
is released as freely convertible currency in the 
shortest possible period and that whatever balance is 
left should be funded over for as short a period as 
possible at a mte of interest which could be regarded 
as reasonable. It is my considered opinion on such 
data as I have been able to examine that by no 
conceivable process of icasoning can there be a 
demand for the scaling down of sterling balances.” 

The gulf, then, existing between the British and 
Indian opinions is very wide. Negotiations have not 
reached any concrete conclusion as yet.. Only a very 
rough outline has been envisaged in the Anglo- 
American agreement. No other concrete data can be 
had at our disposal for the present. Clause 10 of the 
agreement stands for early settlement of the sterling 
balances and dissolution of the Empire dollar pool of 
the sterling area countries. For instance, it is provided 
therein, that the settlement of the balance will be 
made on a classification of the balances into three 
categories : (a) balance to be released at once and 
convertible into any currency for current transactions ; 
(6) balances to be similarly released by instalments 
over a period of years beginning in 1961 ; and 
(c) balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the 
settlement of war and post-war indebtedness and in 
recognition of the benefits which the countries con¬ 
cerned might be expected to gain from such a settle¬ 
ment. 

Thus an undefined portion of the balances is ear¬ 
marked for scaling down. It is more or Jess on lines 
of the above conclusions that the British Government 
is working in its attempt to settle the balances. Mr. 
Churchill's task has been to turn the undefined portion 
of the balances to be scaled down into a major portion 
of the total balances outstanding. But India is not 
ready to tolerate any scaling down even if the Anglo- 
American agreement may provide that. First, India's 
contributions to the war-effort has been more than her 
due. This fact is upheld by the Bengal famine during 
the war. Nothing of the kind happened in any other 
country of the Commonwealth. The example of the 
Dominions foregoing a part of the balance as a contri¬ 
bution to the war effort, does not apply in the Indian 
instanoe as the Dominions had themselves industrialised 
during the war at the expense of India as » result of 
the Eastern Group Conference. Secondly, the sterling 
balances are, as emphasised by Sir Archibald Howlands 
in his budget speech on February 28, 1940, 'a matter 
of bilateral settlement between India mid U, K.’ 
Therefore, the Anglo-American agreement has got no 
direct bearing. The present Finance Member observed 
by way of clarifying the position vis-a-vis the Anglo- 
American agreement os October % last: "We were not 
a party to it and if it is mentioned as fine of the 


terms that there shall be a sealing down of babooes, 
India is not certainly bound by it and we do not 
aocept that proposition.” 

The Anglo-American agreement has not* been able 
to reconcile the divergent views on the'settlement of 
the sterling balances. 

This situation of unreconciled conflict of views 
warrants a study into the history of the accumulation 
of the balances. The sterling balances grew out of the 
following two main sources : (I) India’s favourable 
balance of trade, end (2) War expenditures in India. 
These two main sources cea further be subdivided into 
favourable balances of trade in the sterling area and 
outside the sterling area. Similarly, war expenditures 
in India also can be subdivided between the portion 
spent by the H. M. G. and that spent by U. 8. A. and 
other Dominions. 

The following figures can be forwarded to show 
the course of accumulation on the above lines, e.g .: 

(In lakh s of rupees) 

1940-41 1943-44 1946-40 

Favourable balance 

in sterling area 80*27 108*33 61*61 

With U. S. A. -Ml +21*89 -6*77 

(In crorcs of rupees) 

H. M. G.’e war exp. 40 386 376 

As to the volume of American expenditure in India, 
the amount of 406 crores of rupees as India’s dollar 
earnings kept frozen so far in the Empire dollar pool 
bears testimony to the role of dollar pool in the 
accumulation of the balances. 

Nothing in the above course of accumulation of the 
balances calls for scaling down. It shows that the 
balances are India’s legitimate earnings kept more or 
less as a fund of deferred credit. On the other hand, 
this blocking of India’s exchange surplus prevented 
Indian industries from importing capital equipment. 
Consequently, flow of goods fell below the flow of money 
issued on the security of sterling deposits. Shortage of 
essential commodities and high prices in India took a 
toll of millions of human lives as its victims. Can there 
be anything so benign in this tragedy which may urge 
India to forego her due credits today ? 

The /.C.S. and I.P. 

Mr. Henderson, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, came and went. It was reported that he earns 
with the specific object of settling the terms for wind¬ 
ing up the Imperial Services in India. It was expected 
that immediate dedeions would be reached and 
announced. Weeks have elapsed but nothing so far 
has been communicated to the public. The solution 
is not only important but very urgent, specially in 
view of the declaration for a liquidation of the Indian 
"Empire” by June 1948. 

The problems are mainly two : Whether, and if 
so, when, these services are u> foe Wv'und up, and 
secondly, what should be the terms on which they 
are to be wound up. Publio opinion has expressed 
itself in unequivocal terms that these services should’ 
foe wound up and that immediately. Indian self- 
government would be a miwge if the admimstretftr* 
machinery in the main was to continue in the hands 
of men who are foreigners. The first and the-' 
elementary step for a self-governing Indio in propxdA; 
is to establish, and run its administrative nmirapqh 
with men who would be appointed, controlled, tuided. 
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-directed and if necessary removed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. So long as any uncertainty on these. 
questions lasts, men in the services would hardly 
function to a purpose and the government of the 
country can hardly use them to the full to work out 
its programme. If the main machinery is in & state 
of dux, nothing ia done or can be done and the un¬ 
certainty dominates the entire administration. The 
tax-payer does not get any proportionate return for 
the bill he is called upon to pay and his hard-earned 
money is wasted in financing & service from which 
he derives no benefit. 

The services must be liquidated and that at once. 
Sir William Wedderburn, an Englishman with the 
background of a long intimate association with India 
and its affairs, stated in 1889, “The professional 
interests of our administrators in India are in anta¬ 
gonism with the interests of the Indian taxpayers 
whose affairs they administer.” In 1904, Sir Henry 
Cotton, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service with long and varied experience of adminis¬ 
tration, stated that the Indian Civil Service “is a 
form of administration both bureaucratic and auto¬ 
cratic and is an organisation suited only to a 
Government' by foreigners. It has been perceptibly 
weakening from its inherent inapplicability to an 
environment where changes are becoming rapid.” In 
1917, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report described the 
Indian Civil Service as a “ruling corporation.” Indian 
leaders from Pandit Nehru down to the Provincial 
Ministers have found them thoroughly unsuited for 
modem conditions and often obstructive. It is crystal 
clear that the Indian Civil Service with its “ruling 
corporation” tradition and with its heritage of a 
■“government by foreigners” must completely dis¬ 
appear with the approach of self-government for 
India. In fact, the I.C.S. should have disappeared 
long ago and its continuance has unfortunately made 
the task of the making of a free India more and 
more complicated. The genius of the services have 
been utilised to thwart and obstruct India’s road to 
freedom. It is hardly possible for these men, with 
their past traditions, to adapt themselves with 
changed conditions of today. Pew amongst them have 
shown any indication of such adaptability. The 
I.C.S. and with it the I.P. and all other services 
with contracts with the Secretary of State for India 
must disappear and the sooner the better. Let free 
India begin with a clean state. 

As regards compensstion, the members of what¬ 
ever seniority may be allowed the pension to which 
they are entitled under the existing rules. No further 
claim for compensation should be entertained. If 
they have any claim at all, that may be presented 
to the British Home Secretary and paid by the 
British Exchequer for running the government by 
foreigners in the foreigners’ interest. As regards their 
re-employment, there are objections. So far as the 
British members of the services are concerned it is 
argued that their sudden disappearance will cause a 
break in the continuity and a loss to India of men 
experienced in civil administration. Ibis argument is 
not convincing. Hi Bengal, as we see it, their effi¬ 
ciency has been demonstrated to be aero. While most 
of the major problems of the province, e.g., health. 

, education, economic bettenment, *eto., have remained 
absolutely unsolved in spite of the - feet that such 
iffioars have continued to remain at the helm, recent 


events, particularly since the last famine, have 
demonstrated that either they are hopelessly in¬ 
efficient or that they are wilfully sabotaging the 
country’s path to freedom and progress. The Bengal 
famine was man-made and the administrative officers 
of the services cannot escape from part of blame. 
No such food shortage occurred in Britain even in 
the thick of the submarine warfare. The British Food 
Department faced the problem bravely and solved it. 
In Bengal, when the famine took a toll of five 
millions of human lives, we had a British I.C.S. as 
Chief Secretary, a British I.CS. as Member for the 
Board of Revenue, a British I.C.S. as Director- 
General of Food, a British I.C.S. as Secretary to a 
British Governor, and all the five Divisional Com- 
missionorships were held by British members of the 
I.C.S. So far as law and order is concerned, Calcutta 
had a blood-bath on August 16-19, to be followed 
by others of less virulent character, while the capital 
was full of the same type of British officials, having in 
addition, a British member of the I.P. as Commis¬ 
sioner of Police of the City, with a dozen British 
I.P.’s as second in command and with a British I.P. 
in charge of the Investigation Department. A British 
I. P. was at the head of the Provincial Police while 
the Noakhali outrage happened. It was within the 
Division of a British I.CJS. Divisional Commissioner. 

Quite an appreciable section of the British 
members of the I. C. S. and I. P. are suspected of 
developing communal and sectional problems to 
obstruct India’s aspirations for freedom. To be just to 
these officers and to our own country, we must say 
that they should not remain a day longer in the 
Indian administration. 

So far as the Indian members of the I.C.S. are 
concerned, the same arguments apply to some. Many 
such officers out-Hcroded Herod and had attempted to 
play more royally than the king himself. Indian 
officers of the I.C.8. plaj'ed their part in the Rail¬ 
way strike at Chandpur and in the various political 
movements since 1920 till 1942. Midnapore can alone 
provide a legion of instances of their out-Heroding 
competition. These have proved that self-interest had 
been dearer to them than a sense of duty to their 
own countrymen. There are numerous instances when 
even calls of humanity could rouse no sympathy in 
their hearts. The consciences of most of those Indian 
I.CjS., and IP. men were not only mortgaged but 
sold to the foreigner. One of them went so far as 
to write pamphlets that ‘Swadeshism’ was a crime 
and created Hindu-Muslim conflicts. He had his 
reward. 

World?s Moral Crisis 

In an article specially contributed to the Bharat 
Jyo/.i, Louis Fischer says that for the past 32 years 
since the beginning of the last World War, mankind 
has been floundering. The world is in the midst of 
constant crisis. According to him, the crisis is so 
constant and in fact so close to our eyes that we do 
not, see it. When the first world war ended people 
began to talk about the second. When the second 
world war ended people started talking about the 
possibility of a third. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
said recently, “We have the scientific knowledge to 
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provide an adequate diet for every one of the two 
hillioa inhabitants of the globe. But three-fourths of 
the world s population did not have enough proper 
food. The false barriers erected by man himself are 
responsible. The antiquated social systems, ignorance, 
stupidity, and fear prevent a large percentage of the 
people of the world from enjoying the most funda¬ 
mental of the benefits of science.’’ No social system 
of the present century, neither capitalism, nor 
fascism, nor socialism has supplied all the bask 
material needs of the people. 

Louis Fischer points out two major facts in our 
lives : “The uncertainty of peace and the evil of 
man-made unnecessary poverty. Man has registered 
tremendous progress during the last generation. But 
it has been a progress without peace and without 
certain plenty. The result is insecurity. The earth 
and the men and women on it are. enveloped in total 
insecurity.” According to him : 

This manifests itself not merely in the antics 
of the united diplomats. Each individual reflects 
it in his desire to escape reality and in his yearning 
to achieve security. Those who are economically 
secure still feel the tenuousness of world peace. 
Sometimes su'beonsiously, but sometimes con¬ 
sciously, they feel the immorality of being secure 
when many others are insecure although the 
scientific means exist of making everybody secure. 

Baffled by the seeming insolubility of big 
problems, unable to find the ultimate answers to 
big questions, the insecure seek refuge in some¬ 
thing infallible, stable, confident, dynamic, and 
full of promises. It is the insecure person who 
accepts dictatorship over his body and mind. In¬ 
security breeds a need for absolutism and 
totalitarianism. 

In one country after another, ever since 1922, 
disappointing peace treaties, economic distress and 
unrelieved oppression have driven millions into the 
arms of dictators and one party systems. This process 
still continues. 

Declaring that the essence of our crisis is moral, 
Fischer writes : 

The most devastating phenomenon that 
accompanies the great world crisis is the readiness 
of people to sacrifice morality in the pursuit 
of security. Those who run the race for 
security often strip off such ‘extras’ as moral 
scruples. Mussolini made the trains run on 
time. What did it matter that he suppressed civil 
liberties and filled the prisons with the unorthodox? 
Hitler’s own newspaper, the Voelkischer Bcobach- 
ter boasted on New Year’s Day, 1939, that Nazism 
had brought aid for mothers, children’s insurance, 
classical music for German workers, full employ¬ 
ment, etc. What did it matter, then, that it had 
enslaved a nation and engulfed a world in blood ? 

The strange aspect of all this is that the search 
for security destroys security and at the same time 
destroys morality. Nations in search of security 
cannot find it; they achieve partial security at 
the expense of others, smaller nations which are 
forced into a 'sphere of influence.' Later Ibis' 
sphere clashes 'with- another sphere and there is 
war. Similarly, individuals may surrender acrdples 
to pun wealth but this is not the toad to 
happiness. 


Essentially, the crisis of our era is moral. We 
• live in an immoral workl which has apparently 
lost its capacity for indignation. This, more than 
anything else, explains the failures of politicians. 

The Sacco and Vanzetti trial and executions 
stirred America and the world. So did the trial of 
Tom Mooney. But tens of thousands of judicial 
murders now-a-days never even get into the news. 
The sins of the Czar’s secret police in Siberia, the 
mistreatment of slaves in the Belgian Congo, 
anti-Jewish pogroms and Armenian massacres 
roused distant nations to feverish passion in the 
nineteenth century and the firet decade of the 
twentieth. But, the millions in concentration 
camps today rarely evoke a silent thought. At 
least one million persons died in the Bengal famine 
in 1942-43, millions are starving in China, India 
and Europe at this moment. Tito, Franco, Salazar, 
Peron, and a dozen other dictators have extin¬ 
guished the rights of their subjects. Racial dis¬ 
crimination grows everywhere with the intensifi¬ 
cation of nationalism. 

So modern man prefers ignorance, indifference 
and disinterest. He escapes into his personal life. 
Self-interest is his only interest. Outside of St he is too 
aware of his impotence and insignificance. The war 
millionaire tries to establish himself in society but the 
consciousness of his black acts is there. Hence, 
Fischer believes the widespread disinclination to be 
active politically or t.o participate fully in organisa¬ 
tions dedicated to the alleviation of suffering and the 
correction of evil. We contribute a little money or 
an hour. That is very little compared to the magni¬ 
tude of the task. The greater the passivity the worse 
the problems become and the more scope there is for 
the blandishments and dynamism of a gangster 
dictator or of a political charlatan. 

Suggesting a way out, Fischer says : 

The key to the dissipation of the world crisis 
would seem to lie in the knowledge—which ought to 
be obvious but. isn’t—that no nation and no person 
can be free, secure or happy if any nation or 
person is enslaved, insecure or unhappy.. Selfish, 
ness, therefore, defeats itself. To benefit self one 
must save others. The best realism, is idealism. 

International politics and domestic politics 
are generally discussed in terms of conferences, 
treaties, resolutions, declarations, trade, oil con¬ 
cessions, votes, parties, etc. That is not ineorrecl, 
but it is incomplete without consideration of the 
spirit of man and his moral conduct. It has been 
argued that a social theory produces consistency. 
The recent history of flip-flopping opportunistic 
theorists proves this to be untrue. Adherence to 
moral principles, however, does create consistency 
and decency. 

What humanity needs is an alliance between 
politics and principle. Usually, they are strangers, „ 
even enemies. Mahatma Gandhi is an example of 
the union of statesmanship and spirit. Gandhi is 
scrupulous about means and methods. That is the. 
essence of democracy. Hie attainment of ends 
irrespective of means and methods is one of the. 
clearest marks of anti-democracy. Hie rescue of 
democracy from the dangers besetting it is, above 
all, a moral undertaking which must start with, 
each individual. Peace and democracy, like charily, 
begin at home—in the hearts of men. , 



THE STRUGGLE OF VIET NAM AGAINST FRENCH IMPERIALISM 

By KAMALADEV1 CHATTOPADHYAY 


The deadly struggle of the Viet Nam Republic <>f 
Indo-China against French Imperialism, with almost 
its back to the wall, throws into sharp relief the fact 
that Asia is still fighting her major and probably the 
last battle to free herself from the thraldom of th- 
European yoke. 

A new alignment of forces shaped in the South-East 
Asia as a result of the collapse of Japan and the break¬ 
up of her Empire. This meant in particular a re-adjus!- 
meat of the relations between the old colonies ot 
Europe and their former rulers. In a way, the surrender 
of Japan far from restoring these colonies to their old 
master, actually paved the way for their liberation. 
For the interval between the Japanese collapse and the 
re-entry of the European forces was availed of by 
them to seise power and declare their independence. 
But subsequent events have proved that the question 
of colonial freedom is not to be so simply solved. In 
the first place, the economy of every Imperialist 
country is based on the resources of its colony or 
colonies. Deprived of this basic prop, the ruling 
country’s economy would most certainly collapse unless 
an inner revolution at the same time transformed its 
own structure. In the absence of any such radical 
change, the ruling power Is bound to exert, its hardest 
to retain its colonial empire, modified no doubt to the 
extent the colonial struggle can bend it through its 
up-surging pressure. This is today being witnessed in 
Indo-China, Indonesia, the Philippines, India, Burma, 
etc. Of these revolts, the least known and probably 
the bloodiest was the Indo-Chinese struggle stemmed 
in the first instance; by British troops aided by their 
Indian units, who tried to hold the imperialist fort 
until the arrival of the French who then resumed the 
battle, against the brave Indo-Chinese patriots. Although 
the new-born and sturdy Republic of Indo-China com¬ 
prising the Provinces of Annam, Tonkin and. Cochin- 
China could not be destroyed, it is nevertheless sought 
to be softened up at least for the time being, by the 
imperialist armed forces, for otherwise such a pro¬ 
longed and bitter war could not have been continued 
to be waged against the Indo-Chinese Republic by 
France. 

What makes these struggles so significant in the 
present context is the changed face of Europe and the 
seeming transformation in the internal character of 
the old countries. For instance, France has today a 
definitely Left Government, dominated as it is by 
Socialists and Communists, guided by a new leadership 
that the debacle caused by the war and the militant 
.dements thrown up by the resistance movement, had 
combined to create. The last general election elearly 
showed tiie mood of the country in the definite swing 
to the Left as demonstrated in the successes of the 
Socialist and Communist Parties. Yet whatever trans¬ 
formation may have taken place within France itself, 
as a, result, of the Leftward swerve, it is little reflected 
Ift its empire policy. A truly Socialist c urn Communist 
CJcvaramepVB first, act would have been the adoption 
"■$, measures for the liquidation of its Empire. Far from 


doing so, one secs in the fierce war waged against 
Indo-China by France a stem determination to hold 
on to whatever it has. This has become all the more 
sinister as attempts are being made to treat;■ 1 ’'" im¬ 
pression that colonies have censed to bl paying 
propositions that they once were, and that on the 
contrary they have now becomp liabilities for the rul¬ 
ing countries. The question is of interest to every 
■country similarly placed whether it be India, Indo- 
China or Burma. For, in the first instance, all empire 
economies arc alike as is being increasingly realised. 
Even little islands like the Philippines which because 
of their diminutive size do not appear to occupy a 
prominent position in the economy of the United 
States, nevertheless hail obviously a far more important 
bearing on the UB. foreign economy lhan the world 
realised ; for they are now compelling the U.S. to 
enact such legislative measures ihrough the U.S. 
Congress as will enable thnt country to still continue 
to retain its grip ou these Islands in spile of the grant 
of political freedom to them. How much more so in 
the case of an enormously rich area like Indo-China 
which Albert Barraut when he was Minister for 
Colonies before World War II, described as follows : 

“Indo-China is from every point of view the 
most important, the most developed unci the most 
prosperous of our colonics . . . What is to be the 
future of this rich and varied patrimony of ours which 
is the source of French political, intellectual and moral 
influence in the Pacific ? By what dangers i.? it 
threatened and how can we overcome them ?” 

It is against this background that we must survey 
the problem of Indo-China to get a correct estimate 
of its position in France's scheme of things. 

French advent into Far East and the development 
of its contacts in the Pacific dates further back than 
her territorial occupations m that area. French Jesuit 
Missionaries were said to have wielded some influence 
at the Chinese Court, in Peking in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. From the first France had arro¬ 
gated to lmrself a special role amongst the Western 
powers as the only Catholic power and in virtue of 
that to be protector of Catholics and Catholic Mis¬ 
sions, which only later caime to be challenged by other 
European Catholics. On the basis of this claim under 
the Treaty between France and China, all Missionaries 
going into the interior of China had to have pass-port* 
issued by the French Diplomatic representation. 
Further privileges to these Catholic Missions were 
conueded in the shape of permits for the acquisition of 
land, a system which resulted in what came to b* 
known as the “Protectorate of France in China." 
Henceforward, the French were allowed to lease or buy 
land or houses in any part of that country. After 1840, 
a period of commercial activity followed with the 
close of the Opium War, leading from 1860 onwards to 
lb' era of rapid <■ inquest ami penetration into Indo- 
China.. It is well known that for a long time China 
like Japan resisted the efforts of the West to get her 
ports opened to Western trade, and that she yielded 
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eventually only to the forceful measures taken by the 
Western powers to gain permission lor their nationals 
to settle and trade in some parts of China. But un¬ 
doubtedly as was admitted in 1936 by Albert Sarraut, 
it was Indo-China that played a vital role in deter¬ 
mining the place of France in the Far East eoonomy. 
That French private investments in Indo-China have 
all along been on an ascending scale is easily proved 
by figures. Between 1888 and 1918 they totalled 492 
million francs; between 1924 and 1930, 2870 million 
francs; after 1936, a fresh influx of capital came in 
and rose to 3250 million franoa. On the eve of World 
War II, the total investments of all kinds, private and 
Government, totalled more than 12 million francs. 
Moreover, Indo-China’s trade with France at the time 
exceeded her trade with the countries of the Far East' 
by almost double. The Indo-Chinese rubber exported 
to France was virtually equal to the net imports of 
crude rubber into that country. The French Armament 
industry was richly fed by the presence of Nickel and 
Iron ore (the latter having quadrupled production by 
the eve of World War II), Chrome, Tungsten, Manga¬ 
nese, Antimony, Bauxite and other minerals from 
Iindo-China. Despite a]) this mineral wealth, the 
French economic policy had been to preserve this 
Colony and its resources of raw materials for its own 
exclusive exploitation and had therefore discouraged 
the establishment of any national industries. As in 
other colonies so in Indo-China, her wealth only went 
to build the armament industry of the ruling country, 
thus making France’s Far Eastern possessions utterly 
helpless and vulnerable to attacks ; for the necessary 
war equipment that might have made resistance to 
outside aggression practicable was too far off to be of 
any use, not to speak of the precarious condition of 
France itself making the chances of any such help 
unreal. For years the possibility of industrialising 
Indo-China to meet just such a situation, particularly 
after the experience of World War I, had been dis¬ 
cussed many a time but the fear of French manu¬ 
facturers that this might mean competition from that 
colony, had successfully torpedoed the very suggestion. 
There was also opposition from the French Army of 
occupation who feared urbanisation and the rise of a 
proletariat class with the possibility of Its becoming 
the breeding ground for revolt and political discontent¬ 
ment. The impeding crisis of 1939 again brought this 
question to the forefront and the desirability of raising 
an Indo-Chinese Army under its own flag and staffed 
by its own officers was advocated by many as the only 
means of persuading that colony to offer effective 
resistance. It was also hoped that these measures would 
absorb the young unemployed of Indo-China and 
serve to divert the attention and energies of the 
political malcontents into defensive channels, give them 
a stake in the resistance and replace the prevailing 
indifference with the will to resist. But every such 
reasonable suggestion was met by the colonial re¬ 
actionaries with the query, ‘‘Is France to lose her third 
empire ?” The blind colonial militarists saw greater 
security in the doubtful supply of armaments from the 
home country than in local popular enthusiasm which 
to them was suspect. The only measures taken to meet 
the insecurity were new taxee—taxes on export*, 
imports, consumption, and on every conceivable thing, 
to add to the already existing burden. '*■ 

The Soviet-German Pact followed by the Soviet 
Japanese Pact and the outbreak of World War II 


served to pose the Oriental fringe of the French Empire 
as a strategic element in the Far Eastern scene, parti¬ 
cularly at a time when the fate of France itself was at' 
stake, rendering the security of her empire increasingly 
problematical. In fact the intensification of Japanese 
aggressiveness from the advent of the Munich Agree¬ 
ment onwards, was finally determining the French Far 
Eastern policy. For each Japanese advance in the Sino- 
Japaneee conflict had been emphasising the importance 
of the French-controlled routes from Indo-China into 
unoccupied China. But as in the West, so in the East, 
appeasement continued to hold sway, and as in the 
Spanish and the Czechoslovakian crisis, so in the 
Chinese, France chose to steer clear of a strong policy 
of resistance. In fact, the spirit of Munich came to 
pervade the Far East, and France readily chose to 
close the Indo-China border to supplies to China as 
the British did with the Burma Road, failing to realise 
once again that continued Chinese resistance was the 
best defence of France’s own interests. But the vested 
interests of France read more danger into a victorious 
China and the possibilities of revolutionary elements 
coming to the top thereby, than in a dominating 
Japan. 

The ever-deepening international crisis in Europe 
forcing France along with other European countries to 
bear the brunt of the revisionist offensive, sharpened 
still further the contradictions within imperialism. The 
six-thousand-mile 'ocean dividing France from its 
Eastern outskirts threw into bold relief the general 
sense of insecurity and the absence of adequate defence, 
especially the highly vulnerable eighteen-hundred-mile 
Indo-China sea-coast with a single fortified point—a 
state of affairs brought about by the Colonial Military 
Authorities by fearing to arm the Indo-Chinese and 
allowing themselves to be ruled by the belief that the 
600-mile China frontier was a greater menace to 
French rule in Indo-China than a totally unfortified, 
undefended cighteen-hundred-mile coast line open to 
the wide ocean-ways of the world 1 It was also one of 
the basic tenets of the Daladier Government’s Far 
Eastern policy, that in these regions it was more the 
responsibility of Britain and America to assume the 
initiative. At the same time every spurt of nationalism 
was sought to be severely suppressed. Several men 
were arrested in 1937 for reading an Annamite transla¬ 
tion of a pamphlet by Leon Blum, the then French. 
Premier ; while Ngayen Phu who read it was given a 
sentence of three years in prison and three under 
surveillance, while the listeners in the audience received 
anything from six months to e year I So much for the 
popular front, so highly propagandised by Ike Com¬ 
munists at the time as an anti-Fascist Front! 

The policy of continued appeasement towards the 
Axis powers served to gradually take the initiative 
away from the French in the Pacific. Efforts to rouse 
and rally Indo-Chinese support in the war effort 
brought but lukewarm response except from vested 
interests under French protection like the Emperor of 
Annam and similar dignataries. The capitulation of 
Europe served to inflame Japanese expansionist dreams 
and in this hour they saw Japan’s opportunity to 
expand her sphere of influence in South-East Asia and 
overcome her dependence on foreign raw material. She 
realised that Indo-China’s rioe, iron, coal, rubber, tjgx 
and other wealth could supply a sizeable part of Mr . 
own pressing economic needs. Equally important was 
this colony’s strategic position, enhanced by the «*• 
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cellent harbour at Camrauh Bay, and with this in hand 
the whole of Eastern Asia up to India seemed within 
.command. Moreover, Indo-China hardly had any armed 
force worth the name. 

Indo-China, it was now obvious, was going to play 
an important role in the Japanese New Order. On 
June 17th, the day Marshal Petain sued for peace, the 
Japanese Foreign office called on France to stop arma¬ 
ments’ shipments into China through Indo-China and 
as an earnest of their seriousness moved unite of the 
army and navy on to the Indo-China border, and later 
established Control stations within that country in all 
important cities and ports. Theee Japanese military 
missions in Indo-China though ostensibly to stop sup¬ 
plies to China, enabled Japan to obtain de facto con¬ 
trol of that country and through the Asia Development 
Board plan the re-orientation of the Indo-Chinese 
economic life within the Yen block orbit. A new trade 
pact was drawn up under which Indo-China’s raw 
materials were to be‘exchanged for Japanese manu¬ 
factures, and certain military privileges granted to 
Japan. Needless to aay, all these negotiations were con¬ 
cluded between Vichy and Tokyo, the Indo-Chinese 
not figuring anywhere. Thus Indo-China like so many 
other colonies became just a victim in the web of inter¬ 
national manoeuvring. For as the Axis powers gained 
ground, Japan’s pressure on France and therefore on 
Indo-China strengthened, at times by diplomatic 
action, at other times through military pressure, the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo alliance ultimately giving the 
leadership in Asia to Japan. The Japanese installed 
themselves in northern Tonkin as a foothold from 
which to launch further economic, military and terri¬ 
torial expansion, in the shape of outright cession of 
provinces, additional military and air-bases, installation 
of puppet governments under Japanese, protection for 
Annam and Cambodia, and last but not the least, 
credit loans to finance the Japanese military plans. 

The rapid deterioration in Japan's internal food 
situation coupled with the external politico-economic 
pressure Japan was being subjected to. was reflected in 
the rapidity of Japan’s drive to absorb Indo-China’s 
economy. Japan’s first move was her decision to make 
the entire rice supply of the South-Eastern countries 
which she now controlled, amounting to approximately 
95 per cent of the World's rice exports, her virtual 
monopoly; the second, her persistent endeavour to 
obtain freedom to exploit Indo-China’s mineral and 
raw materials and to utilise her strategic position for 
war-bases. The air-bases were, of course, used for 
bombing the Burma Road. Ironically enough, at this 
stage the decadent Fiench Government by a series of 
decrees conceded to Indo-China, what she had resisted 
doing ell along, .an economic and customs autonomy, 
but for the unholy purpose of enabling that hapless 
country to make every and any concession that Japan 
may demand of her I The Japanese on their part 
showed their intention of making their occupation of 
certain strategic parte such as Northern Tonkin, 
permanent; in pursuance of this Japanese vested 
interests soon began to arrive to settle in Indo- 
China. Externally, in addition to Japanese military 
pressure, the much-harried Colony was beset by the 
revisionist offensive of Thailand claiming territories it 
had previously held in Laos and Cambodia. This 
demand ultimately took the form of Military Action 
which Japan utilised very successfully, by first offering 
its mediation and later like the monkey in Aesop’s 


fable holding the scales, exploiting the role to 
strengthen its own position in the Pacific. The French 
were thus forced to agree to Japan’s award and con¬ 
cede 25,000 square miles of territoiy to Thailand. 

Internally all the while Indo-China was going 
through convulsions of its own. On the one hand, the 
De Gaullist French Section was fostering revolt and 
resistance against the continued encroachment of Japan, 
On the other, Vichy under Axis pressure launched a 
general offensive in Itfdo-China against the Dc Gaulle 
followers and in a shattering shake up, effected the 
arrest of several important officials, chief among them 
the Governor of Cochin-China, the Inspector-General, 
Resident Superior of Laos, Chief of the Financial 
Administration and the like, all on suspicion of treason. 
In fact, this suspicion of alleged anti-Japanese acti¬ 
vities was made one of the excuses by Japan for 
demanding her right of landing Japanese troops in 
Saigon, said to be the centre of these conspiracies. 

Nor was the unrest confined to the French elements 
alone. The general deterioration in the situation had 
led to a ferment amongst the people of Indo-China 
too. The crisis engendered by economic dislocation 
brought on by war, leading to shortage of food and 
other essentials, were adding to the general smoulder¬ 
ing in the country. By November 1941, fresh reports 
were appearing of rioting by armed Annamites, the 
most militant of the Indo-Chinese, as a result of which 
200 were said to have been lined up and shot. But the 
tide did not abate by any means. For, this was followed 
by a series of such serious .uprisings that Dome), the 
Japanese News Agency, reported that the situation was 
so grave that every day planes left Saigon to bomb 
centres of trouble. Guerillas operated to stall and 
obstruct Japanese Military manoeuvres. On December 12, 
the Vichy Government found it necessary to issue a 
communique on these disturbances and to admit that 
the help of the Military and Navy had become neces¬ 
sary to suppress them. On December 14, an Indo- 
Chinese communique confessed to having arrested 
over a thousand people in the Saigon area alone, and 
that the jails had become so overcrowded that hun¬ 
dreds had to be lodged in ships, pending military 
trials which presupposes that martial law must have 
been already in force. 

The British army was the. first to march, ostensibly 
to supervise the Japanese surrender, but in reality to 
hold the fort for the French until the latters’ troops 
could move in and take over the old control. For the 
British commander far from disarming the Japanese 
got busy utilising them to overthrow the newly formed 
Viet Nam Republic. But the Viet Namese were able 
to resist not only the British assaults but also the 
French efforts to re-establish themselves. Even in the 
midst of this conflict, popular elections were held by 
the Viet Nam to form a representative government. 

After six months of bitter warfare, France seemed 
to reconcile herself to an agreement with this her 
rebel colony. But she had obviously far from aban¬ 
doned her ambitions to hold on to Indo-China. Resorting 
to the age-old imperialist game, France too began 
canalising on what she termed her “responsibilities” to 
the other States of Indo-China, and the Chinese and 
Indian .minorities, by insisting on the Frenoh having 
a hand in the running of the Federal Government. In 
truth it is only a cover for France to maintain her old 
^economic grip on South-East Asia of which Indo-China 
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forma the base and whose 23 millions form 1/3 of 
Prance's empire. France holds today 97 per cent of the 
£100,000,000 foreign business investments and the whole 
of the £1,000,000 rentiers of Indo-China. Up to World 
War II, France accounted for 63-3 per cent of Indo¬ 
china’s imports and 60 per cent of its exports. This 
was partly effected by maintaining a policy of tariff 
“assimilation” under which free trade existed between 
France and Indo-China, with the latter levying protec¬ 
tive tariff rates on goods from other countries on the 
same basis as France itself. This offered the French 
commercial interests the same privileged position in 
the colony as in their own country. 

The French had tied their, colonial possessions to 
France to even a greater extent than the English did 
theirs, and French Capital controlled Indo-Chinese 
economy rigidly through its hold over the latter’s raw 
materials. The French now feel that if they can only 
separate the rich territory of Cochin-China, from the 
hinterland of Annam and Tonkin, the Viet Nam will 
sooner or later become dependent on them, and that 
free state can be reduced to a mockery by economic 
emasculation. For this purpose, on the one hand, France 
played for time delaying an agreement with the Viet 
Nam in order to bring military reinforcements into 
Cochin-China ; and on the other, through her High 
Commissioner rallying together Indo-Chinese vested 
interests such as the big landlords who have becomo 


French stooges because they are given to understand 
that their privileged position is tied up with French 
Imperialism on the basis of their common Interest as 
against that of the Viet Nam, very much like the 
Princes’ block in India. For under the previous feudal 
regime under the puppet Emperor, virtually all power 
was in French hands. Viet Nam is making a desperate 
bid fo maintain the free Republic which she has at 
such a cost established and which the French Imperialist 
power is seeking to destroy by military force. For 
while France recognised the Viet Nam on March 6th 
as a Free State, it stipulated at the same time that it 
was to be part of a federation of the five states of 
Indo-China, each with its own constitution, the federa¬ 
tion to be presided over by a Governor-General and 
Council consisting of Indo-Chinese ministers from all 
the states, and French representatives to control the 
federal budget, foreign relations and commercial 
treaties. The Viet Nam naturajjy resents this and 
insists on its rights to control and regulate all Indo- 
Chinese affairs at home and abroad. 

The separatist movement France is organising in 
the other States is meant to politically and economi¬ 
cally disrupt the Republic of which they form an 
integral part, oven as territorial disruption is being 
encouraged in India under a sinister caption of “special 
responsibilities” of the British towards the minorities, 
tribal peoples and the Indian Princes, etc. 
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INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, mjv., x-hj>. 


JL 

In the West, the employment of opium and its deri¬ 
vatives for medical purposes led, iu time, to their 
regular consumption for euphoric purposes. With ever 
expanding knowledge of the injurious results of their 
habitual use, these countries attempted to meet the 
situation by the treatment of addicts in public or 
semi-public institutions. Expcrienoc showed the fre¬ 
quency of relapses as also the inadequacy of public 
arrangements taking into account the number of addicts 
who stood in need of help. 

Tho next step was the adoption of a more drastic 
programme iu the form of controlling the distribution 
and the use of the drugs under proper safeguards. But 
even this was found unsatisfactory partly because of 
smuggling and partly because of abuse, in many cases, 
of their powers by the agencies employed for reaching 
the drugs to the public. Ultimately, it dawned upon 
tho leaders of the countries interested in checking the 
drug menace that the problem had assumed such 
proportions that the only way to solve it was to take 
action on the international level. 

American Lhadehshif in the International 
Approach to the Drug Phoblkm 
When the United States assumed control of the 
Philippines, it was found that opium addiction h«d 
grown into-such a serious evil that it felt compelledjto 
undertake an investigation of the problem in the Far 


East. The scope of the enquiry had to be enlarged as 
the drug was coming to these islands through both 
legal and illegal channels from different countries in 
this part of the world. To that end, a Commission was 
appointed in 1903. Its report recommending tho total 
prohibition of importing opium into the Philippines 
except for medical purposes was accepted and given 
effect to through suitable legislation. This report onoe 
more brought into prominence the evils of drug 
■addiction and the necessity of checking it. 

If the interest taken by the United States in the 
opium problem so far as the Philippines were con¬ 
cerned is regarded as of a domestic character, it was 
idealism mainly which induced its Government to 
assist China when in August, 1906, under circumstances 
described elsewhere, it determined to end opium smok¬ 
ing among its people. 

The remarkable progress made in China in extir¬ 
pating opium smoking was noted by many. One of 
them. Bishop Charles H. Brent, a member of the 
Philippine Commission, called President Roosevelt’s 
attention to the anti-opium movement suggesting that 
the United States Government should take the leader¬ 
ship in “calling for some international action in regard 
to the opium traffic/' Bishop Brent stated that' this 
would not only assist China, a friendly country, / to 
improve itself and put an end to the ..smuggling of; 
opium into the Philippines bat also considerably 
reduce addiction to drugs to western countries. a 
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Shanghai Opium Commission of 1909 
This suggestion was accepted and the American 
Ambassador to Great Britain enquired from its Foreign 
Minister whether his country would participate in a 
Commission for investigaton of the opium habit and 
the opium trade in the Far East along with the United 
States, France, the Netherlands, Germany, China and 
Japan—countries with territorial possessions in that 
area. 

After considerable correspondence, the co-operation 
of other countries was also sought because, in the 
language of the report submitted by the Commission : 

‘ It was also seen that as Turkey and Persia 
were large producers of opium it would be neoessary 
to invite them into the commission if the subject 
was to be thoroughly ventilated. Portugal was also 
a factor in the situation, through the possession of 
her colony of Macao, on the China coast, where 
considerable quantities of rrude opium were annually 
imported from India, converted into smoking 
opium, and shipped to United States, Canada, and 
Mexico ; Siam, though having no treaty relations 
with China, was nevertheless a fnctor in the problem 
on account of her long established government 
monopoly for the manufacture and distribution of 
smoking opium ; Russia also, bpcause of her conti¬ 
guity in China. Although neither Austria-Hungary 
nor Italy had territorial possessions, except conces¬ 
sions in the Far East, yet it was thought desirable 
' that they should enter the commission.” 

As a result of the broadening of the Commission, 
thirteen nations participated in the International 
■Commission which met at Shanghai on the 1st F( bruary, 
finishing its work on the 26th February, 1909. 

Without any fear of contradiction, il may be said 
here that when President Roosevelt took the initiative, 
the world at large, specially in the wen, knew little 
about the opium evil and that only a handful of people 
held strong views about the drug menace. This Com¬ 
mission may, therefore, be regarded as an indication 
of the first stirrings of international opinion on the 
subject of opium and other habit-forming drugs. The 
nine resolutions adopted at Shanghai, to some of which 
reference has been made elsewhere, are too long to be 
•quoted here. These, it can be asserted safely, consti¬ 
tute the basis for nearly all the steps taken subsequently 
to cope with the drug problem on an international 
scale. 

Dr. Hamilton Wright, member of the American 
delegation to the Shanghai Commission, commented on 
-the work done there in the following terms : 

“The International Opium Commission was a 
■credit to this Government and a success, and it 
will be recorded as the first great step taken by the 
powers together to put an end to an evil—no longer 
a Chinese or far eastern evil, but one that has 
made its appearance in, and threatens the social 
fabric of, many Western nations.” 

The two inferences which may be drawn from the 
{gets stated above, as well as from the resolutions 
accepted at Shanghai are first, that it was primarily 
the desire to discuss and to solve the drug menace in 
tye west which explains the summoning of the Com- 
mianon and. second, that so far as the Far Eastern 
«duntries were concerned, the form of addiction which 
arts sought to be put down was opium smoking, 


First Hague Conference of 1912 

After the receipt of the report of this the first 
international attempt at combating the drug menace, 
the United States Government issued on the 1st 
September, 1909, its invitation to those nations which 
had participated in the Shanghai Opium Commission 
to meet at the Hague with the object of arriving at 
some kind of international agreement in regard to 
"controlling the use of opium and other habit-forming 
drugs when used for medicinal purposes’’ and “sup¬ 
pressing their use for non-medicinai purposes.” It was 
also suggested that to ensure that any arrargoment 
entered into there might be binding on all countries, 
it was desirable that the delegates representing them 
should have “full powers to coventionalise the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at Shanghai and their necessary conse¬ 
quences.” 

By the middle of May, 1910, the American pro¬ 
posals were generally accepted. Great Britain, however, 
took one year to consider them offering its co-operation 
in September, 1910, that is one year after the invitation 
had been issued, provided that before the conference 
met at the Hague, the participating Powers should 
agree 

“to study the question of the production of and 
traffic in morphine and cocaine, and pledge them¬ 
selves beforehand to the principle of drastic legis¬ 
lation against, such production and traffic.” 

The British Government advanced two reasons for 
the conditions under which only it was prepared to 
co-operate with the other Powers. The first was that 
large quantities of these two drugs were being smuggled 
to India from the Western countries where they were 
then being manufactured. The second was that while 
India was gradually reducing opium exports to China 
thereby suffering loss of revenue, these drugs were 
being smuggled into China where they were replacing 
Indian opium. It was urged that it would be folly to 
suffer loss of revenue by reductions in opium exports 
ard in the international consumption if raw opium was 
substituted by morphine and cocaine which, it was 
contended, inflicted more serious damage than the 
crude Indian drug. 

'Phis condition precedent demanded by the British 
Government had the effect of delaying the meeting of 
the conference which was to have assembled early in 
1911 as, in the language of the American official 
report, 

“it required the grave consideration of several of 
the Governments whose subjects were heavily 
interested in the manufacture of and traffic in these 
drugs.” 

Germany was one of their largest producers and it 
was contended that the drugs were sold in the normal 
way by the manufacturers and it was not its fault if 
they were smuggled to India and China, the Govern¬ 
ments of whieh could, by the entertainment of an 
efficient preventive service, easily stop smuggling. 

Hague Opium Convention of 1912 

The meeting proposed took place at the Hague 
and led to the international agreement known 
as the Hague Opium Convention signed on the 
23rd January, 1912, by the following 12 countries: 
China, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
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Japan, Persia, Portugal, Russia, Siam and the United 
States. 

The more important provisions of the Hague Con¬ 
vention have been summarised as follows in the 
Encyclopaedia Britonnica (Fourteenth Edition, Voi. 
XVI, p. 812): 

"1. The distribution of raw opium to be con¬ 
trolled and the use of prepared opium to be gradually 
suppressed. 

“2. The export of raw opium to countries 
prohibiting its entry to be stopped and its export 
to countries restricting its import to be controlled. 

'“3. The export and import of prepared opium 
to be prohibited exocpt to those countries not yet 
reedy to suppress its use. 

“4. The use of alkaloids of opium and its 
derivatives to be confined to medical and legitimate 
purposes ; a Government license to be obtained by 
all persons engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
distribution, import and export of the drags." 

The signing of the Hague Convention made it 
clear that at long last some of the most powerful 
nations of the world had come to realise that an evil 
like the opium evil is never altogether a national evil, 
that it can never be sucoeasfully fought by a email 
number of nations, however strong, by themselves, 
that its appearance in one country is a concomitant, 
a reflex, of a similar evil in other countries being thus 
international in its moral, Bocial, economic and even 
diplomatic effects and that it can be eradicated only 
through the co-operation of all the States interested, 
directly or indirectly, in the problem. That was why 
when the drive against the opium evil was initiated by 
holding the Shanghai Commission in 1902, the number 
of invitees had to be increased from the original seven 
to thirteeen in the First Hague Conference and, as 
shown below, the co-operation of many other Powers 
was sought in the Second and Third Hague Con¬ 
ferences. 

We shall now proceed to examine the Convention 
in some detail in order to ascertain to what extent it 
was calculated to combat the drug evil which had 
gradually developed into a world problem. 

The First Five Articles of the Hague 
Contention 

Almost eveiy standard work of reference gives 
the 25 articles of the Hague Opium Convention to¬ 
gether with the reservations made by four of the 
signatories, France, Great Britain, Persia and Siam. 

The first five articles, concerned with raw opium 
and constituting the first chapter of the Convention 
provided for the control of the production and distri¬ 
bution of raw opium which is eaten and is also used 
for the manufacture of prepared opium in the form of 
madak and chandu and of opium derivatives, such as 
morphine, heroin, the use of which for non-medicinal 
purposes is prevalent specially in the West. 

The first of these articles said that effective laws 
or regulations should be passed by the signatories 
unless such “are already in existence." It need hardly 
be added that though there were such laws, they, were 
far from effective. 

The second article said that the contracting 
Powers should limit the number of outlets, Sach as 
ports, etc., through which export or import of raw 
opium would be permitted. Hit to this was added the 


qualification that "due regard” should be paid "to the 
differences in their commercial conditions." In actus) 
working, this loophole destroyed the utility of this, 
article in checking the opium traffic, a fact referred 
to by the First Deputy Commissioner, Department of 
Narcotic Drag Control, New York State, who observed 
that 

“Obvious neglect of this agreement has been 
demonstrated by illicit smuggling of (raw) opium 
and by evasions of the law in trans-shipping opium 
cargoes through ports where opium is prohibited, 
to ports where it was not prohibited.” 

In support of this view, this officer after quoting 
official statistics stated that 

“Raw opium has been bought and delivered in 
the United States and other countries for manu¬ 
facturing purposes (t.c., for the production of mor¬ 
phine, heroin and kindred drugs), far in excess of 
the amounts needed medicinally.” 

Without going into details which have no imme¬ 
diate bearing on the matter under discussion, it has 
to be stated here that this contraband raw opium 
turned into morphine, heroin, etc., was not only sup¬ 
plied to Western addicts but was imported back to the 
East, so that, millions of addicts were and are created 
all over the world. According to this authority, the 
number of drag addicts in the United 8tates only was 
estimated in 1926 at three millions. Only 110,000 
among them had registered themselves. It is clear that 
the balance got their supplies of these drugs from 
illicit sources. 

Under the third article, the signatories agreed first, 
to take measures to prevent the export of raw opium 
to such countries as prohibited its entry and secondly, 
to control export to countries which permitted res¬ 
tricted opium imports. That the checks imposed on 
imports of raw opium by countries which totally 
prohibit its entry and those which permit restricted 
import, proved futile to a large extent is clearly 
evident from the illicit opium traffic of the U.S.A., in 
the past. It is merely lock of space as well as appre¬ 
hensions of tiying the patience of the reader, too far 
which stand in the way of giving further information 
on this aspect of the opium problem. As regards the 
export of raw opium by poppy-cultivating countries, it 
has to be stated that the American official referred to 
above was merely repeating world Temperance opinion 
when stating: 

“The exports of raw opium are not governed 
by any definite knowledge of the normal require¬ 
ments of countries which permit imports.” 

By the fourth article, the contracting Powere 
pledged themelvea to pass laws or promulgate regu¬ 
lations-providing that every package containing raw 
opium for export shell be marked in such a manner as 
to indicate its contents in case the shipment exceeded 
five kilograms. While good enough in its way, thi» 
made evasion possible provided it was sent in smaller 
amounts. 

Under the fifth article, only duly authorised per¬ 
sons would be permitted to import .and export raw 
opium which implies that it would be incumbent on 
them to receive Government authorisation. It need 
hardly be added that the success of this measure would 
largely depend on the care exercised in their selection* 
That this was not always the ease has been shewn 
elsewhere. . i j,- 
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The Second These Articles or tbs Hague 
Convention 

Passing on to the second chapter of the Hague 
Opium Convetftion which deals with prepared opium, 
we find that the first of the articles forming the sixth 
in serial order reads as follows : 

"The contracting Powers shall take measures 
for the gradual and effective suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal trade in, and the use of 
prepared opium, with due regard to the varying 
circumstances of each country concerned, unless 
regulations on the subject are already in existence.” 

The comment of E. N. La Motte on page 176 of 
The Ethics of Opium on this Article is worth our 
attention. The author says : 

“This is vague to a degree. No time-limit is set 
in which to bring about this ‘gradual and effective 
suppression’ of the use of prepared or smoking 
opium. A time-limit of five or ten years would 
have put teeth into this clause, but that time-limit 
was carefully omitted. Furthermore, a reduction 
at the rate of a pound a year might be construed 
by some countries as marking ‘gradual and effective 
suppression’; a slow business if, as in some countries 
(like China for instance), the annual consumption 
runs to hundreds of tons." 

The seventh Article says : 

"The contracting Powers shall prohibit the 
import and export of prepared opium; those 
Powers, however, which are not yet ready to 
prohibit immediately the export of prepared opium 
shall prohibit it as soon as possible.” 

A criticism as applicable to this as to the sixth 
article is the studied vagueness as regards the time 
within which there will be total prohibition of the 
import and export of prepared opium. In addition, 
there is the fact that though, later on, public opinion 
did stop the export of prepared opium, its place was 
taken by raw opium which, when received by the 
importing country, is, in the language of an official 
report, “immediately ‘prepared’ on the premises.” By 
way of elucidation it is added that 

“There are factories for this purpose in Hong- 
Kong, Signapore, Saigon, Macao, all over the Far 
East, wherever opium is smoked. By means of this 
dodge, . . . Article 7 of the Hague Convention is not 
being violated.” 

Under Article 8, the contracting Powers not yet 
prepared to prohibit the export of smoking opium were 
pledged to restrict the number of places through which 
it could be exported, to prohibit its export to countries 
which then or thereafter might prohibit its import ; 
in the meantime to ban ite shipment to any country 
that wished to restrict its admission unless the ex¬ 
porter complied with the regulations of the importing 
country ; to see that each package exported bore a 
special mark indicating the nature of its contents and 
to permit none but specially authorised persons to 
export it. 

In this connection, it is worth remembering that 
large quantities of smoking opium were manufactured 
bo$) for consumption as well as for export in Macao, 
tbs Portuguese possession on the China coact. The 
major quantity of the illicit smoking minim was in¬ 
tended for the Chinese and cdber consumers in the 
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United States, the Philippines, Canada, Mexico. Chile, 
etc. 

The criticism directed against this Article which, 
on the whole, may be regarded as not quite unreason¬ 
able was that it indirectly sanctioned a general inter¬ 
national traffic in smoking opium. 

The Thibd Six Articles or the Hague 
Convention 

After more or less zealous efforts for the sup¬ 
pression of the opium vice in China and other Far 
Eastern countries, it was found that the deliberate 
attempt made by the manufacturers of morphine and 
cocaine to introduce them in replacement of opium 
had proved successful. The world viewed with dismay 
the nations of some so-called civilised countries 
pressing these drugs into the hands of certain Eastern 
people bent on the abandonment of addiction to 
opium. The Articles now dealt with which constitute the 
third chapter of the Hague Opium Convention repre¬ 
sent a compromise of conflicting interests and, as such, 
cannot by any means be regarded as ideal. 

The ninth Article reads as follows : 

“The contracting Powers shall enact pharmacy 
lawB or regulations to confine to medical mid 
legitimate purpose the manufacture, sale and use of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts unless 
laws or regulations on the subject are already in 
existence. They shall co-operate with one another 
to prevent the use of these drugs for any other 
purpose.” 

It is obvious that this Article contemplated the 
taking of measures by the participating countries for 
preventing the use of the above-mentioned drugs for 
euphoric purposes among their own people and, as 
such, it imposed little, if any, direct international 
obligation on them. 

Under the tenth Article, the contracting Powers 
agreed “to use their best endeavours to control, or to 
cause to be controlled,” ell those who manufacture, 
import, sell, distribute, or export morphine, cocaine, 
and their respective salts, and the buildings in which 
such persons carry on that industry or trade. After this, 
the Article lays down the specific manner in which this 
object is to be accomplished. 

It need hardly be pointed out that a mere pledge 
to put forth their best efforts for the above purposes 
is. on the face of it, something quite different from the 
strictness implied in the Articles dealing with raw and 
prepared opium. It is understood that while delegates 
from countries which did not manufacture the above 
drugs were quite willing to formulate this Article as 
strictly as those dealing with raw and smoking opium, 
those representing nations financially interested in 
their traffic created such difficulties that a compromise 
became inevitable largely because it was felt that un¬ 
bending faithfulness to the principles generally under¬ 
lying the first eight Articles might lead to a breakdown. 
A study of the proceedings of the conference preced¬ 
ing the Hague Convention will show that, in this 
particular instance, Germany was the greatest among 
the sinner*. 

Under the eleventh Article, the contracting Powers 
were to adopt measures to prohibit in their internal 
trade say delivery of morphine, cocaine, and their 
respective salts to any but authorised persons, and by 
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the twelfth Article the importing of these drugs was 
restricted to persons authorised by the Governments. 

Under the thirteenth Article, the participating 
nations did not guarantee to adopt, but merely to use, 
their best efforts to adopt or cause to be adopted 
measures to prevent the export of the previously 
mentioned drugs from “their countries, possessions, 
colonies and leased territories to the countries, posses¬ 
sions, colonies and leased territories'’ of the other 
contracting Powers “except when consigned to persons 
furnished with the licenses or permits provided for by 
the laws or regulations of the importing country.” It 
then goes on to say: 

“With this object each Government may com¬ 
municate from time to time to the Governments 
of the exporting countries lists of the persons to 
whom licenses or permits for the import of morphine, 
cocaine, and their respective salts have been 
granted.” 

When we consider what has appeared above, we 
cannot but feci that the criticism urged against the 
tenth Article is equally applicable here and that it was 
nothing but greed which stood in the way of the 
acceptance of a stricter policy. In this connection, 
attention may be drawn to lie following extract from 
tie report on the Conference which preceded the 
acceptance of the Convention submitted to the Senate 
of the United States by the American delegation: 

“It was the hope of the American delegation 
that a distinct pledge be made by the interested 
Governments to enact legislation to prevent the 
exportation of these drugs except by authorised 
persons in one country to authorized importers i& 
another. But it was not found possible to secure 
this” 

Under the fourteenth Article, the contracting 
Powers pledged themselves to extend the application 
of their laws and regulations governing the manu¬ 
facture, import, sale and export of the previously 
mentioned drugs to medicinal opium and to all pre¬ 
parations of opipm “containing more than 0*2 per cent 
of morphine or more than 0*1 per cent of cocaine, or 
of their respective salts, and to every other alkaloid 
of opium, which might be shown by scientific research" 
to occasion similar abuses and lead to similar noxious 
effects. In this connection, the attention of the reader 
should be drawn to the following extr&ot from the 
report of the American delegation: 

“The American and other delegations pressed 
to have the exception in this Article sb to per¬ 
centages of morphine, cocaine and heroin deleted, 
and failed to accomplish their purpose.” 

Under these circumstances, it does not seem 
incorrect to assume that so far as the second half of 
the fourteenth Article is concerned, we have still 
anothet instance of compromise which must have been 
due to pressure coming from countries whose people 


were engaged in the manufacture and marketing of 
these habit-forming drugs and which refused to give 
up this particular outlet for them. 

The Last Eleven Ahticles of the Hague 
Convention 

The next five Articles (Nos. 15 to 19) forming the 
fourth chapter of the Convention consist of pledges, 
on the part of the nations represented at the Con¬ 
ference, aimed at assisting China in solving its opium 
problem while the twentieth and the twenty-first 
Articles, constituting its fifth chapter, relate to possible 
laws as regards illegal possession of opiuin and the 
international exchange of documents and statistics. 
These do not need any detailed treatment for purposes 
of the present discussion. 

The last four Articles with final provisions on sup¬ 
plementary signature, ratification, effectuation and 
arbitration constituting the sixth chapter of the Con¬ 
vention are, in effect, a recognition of the futility of 
any endeavour on the part of a minority pf the 
nations of the world to control international traffic in 
any substauce including opium and other habit-forming 
drugs and an attempt to solve the difficulty. 

In addition to the Convention, the delegates signed 
a Final Protocol drawing the attention of the Universal 
Postal Union: 

(1) To the urgency of regulating the transmission 
through the post of raw opium ; 

(2) To the urgency of regulating as far as pos¬ 
sible the transmission through the post of 
morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts 
and other substances referred to in Article 14 
of the Convention ; 

(3) To the necessity of prohibiting the trans¬ 
mission of prepared opium through the post. 

It also expressed the advisability of the study of 
the problem of the Indian hemp drugs from the statis¬ 
tical and scientific standpoint with a view to .regulat¬ 
ing their misuse should the necessity thereof make 
itself felt “by internal legislation or by an international 
agreement.” 

While it has been deemed necessary to draw atten¬ 
tion to the shortcomings of the Hague Opium Con¬ 
vention, what has to be remembered is that it is 
impossible to altogether eliminate loopholes from 
documents however carefully drafted. The defects 
pointed out would not have stood in the way of the 
successful working of the Convention if only the 
signatories had possessed the intention and the deter¬ 
mination to achieve success. In this connection we 
should remember that when the United States acquired 
the Philippines, it found a flourishing opium trade in 
them but no Hague Convention was required to stamp 
it out utterly within the short space of three yean 
only. v 

{To continued) 
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With this review of the original document we may 
now pass on to the Statement of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment of December 6, 1946. The circumstances which 
Sled to this Statement are quite well-known and need 
not be recounted here. 

The main points in the Statement are as follows : 

(1) With regard to the interpretation of Para¬ 
graph 19, sub-paras (5) and (8) of the White 
Papor relating to the meetings of Sections 
and the formation of Groups, they held that 
decisions of the Sections should be taken by 
a simple majority vote of the representatives 
in the Sections, in the absence of an agree¬ 
ment to the contrary. This view was also 
confirmed :by legal advice obtained on the 
point. 

(2) This interpretation of the clause in question 
would form an essential part of the scheme 
of May 16. 

(3) His Majesty's Government would be pre¬ 
pared to submit to Parliament a constitution 
formulated within the framework of the instru¬ 
ment of May 16, of which the interpretation 

, now given would foim an essential part. By 

implication a constitution made on the basis 
; of non-acceptance of this interpretation would 

not be submitted by the British Government 
to Parliament. 

(4) Besides the above point, other questions of 
interpretation of the plan also might arise in 
future. In that event the Federal Court 
should be asked to decide matters of inter¬ 
pretation that may be referred to them by 
either side, such decisions being binding on 
both sides. In this way unifoimity of procedure 
iotli in the Union Constituent Assembly and 
in the Sectional Assemblies which would also 
be in accord with the Mission's plan would 
be secured. 

(6) Should the constitution be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly-—meaning perhaps both 
of the Union and the Sections—in which a 
large section of the Indian population had not 
been represented, the British Government 
would not be prepared to force such a 
constitution on the unwilling parts of the 
countty. 

(6) If in spite of the re-affirmation of the inten¬ 
tion of the Cabinet Mission regarding the 
Grouping clause the Constituent Assembly 
desires that it should be referred for a 
decision to the Federal Court, such a 
' reference should be made at a very early date 

and in that case the meetings of the Sections 
should be postponed until the decision of the 
Federal Court is given. 

It Stay be pointed out that this last provision in 
'the Statement. has been rendered infructuous by the 
statements of both Mr, Jinn&h and Lord Pethick Law- 
-TWfioe refuting the obligatory character of any decision 
jfti'&m Federal Court on the point which ran counter 

\:" 7 ; i 


to the interpretation given by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Pethick Lawrence categorically stated in 
course of the debates in the House of Lords : 

“I wish to make it quite clear that His 
Majesty’s Government stand by their interpretation 
of the Statement of May 16, as set out in that 
statement and that they will by no means depart 
from it even if the Federal Court should be 
appealed to.” 

Although the Congress was always resaiy to refer 
the matter to the Federal Court, in the face of this 
statement and also Mr. Jinnah’s unwillingness to abide 
by the decision of the court a reference would be 
simply meaningless and the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee to drop the idea of such reference 
has been quite right and proper. 

Before examining the propriety or otherwise of the 
provision as to the interpretation of the Grouping 
Clause given in the Statement it may be stated that it 
has introduced some altogether new principles over 
and above those in the State Paper of May 16, 1946. 
In the first place the interpretation itself is a new 
addition in the guise of an interpretation, in so far as 
it takes away in effect the freedom of the Provinces to 
form Groups or not as conceded to them in Para 15(6) 
of the State Paper and makes this principle of com¬ 
pulsory grouping an essential part of the Mission’s 
plan. 

In the second place, it fetters the freedom of the 
Constituent. Assembly by making the constitution 
drafted by it to depend on the sweet will of the 
British Government and the British Parliament for its 
coming into force. In the original document there was 
nothing t.o warrant such a procedure. 

Thirdly, in the original document reference to the 
Federal Court was limited to only one matter viz., the 
question as to whether any resolution of the Union 
Constituent Assembly raised 'a major communal issue’ 
and this also when the Chairman was requested by a 
majority of the representatives of either of the major 
communities to consult the Federal Court before 
giving his decision on the question. (Para. 19-vii). In 
terms of the present Statement, however, all matters of 
dispute arising out of the interpretation of any clause 
of the document may be referred to the Federal Court 
by either party, the decision of the court being bind¬ 
ing on both sides. This will surely provide a good 
opportunity to any party, if it so chooses, to employ 
obstructionist tactics and to hold up indefinitely the 
proceedings of the Assembly. This is not a mere 
imaginary fear, but n very likely possibility in view 
of the declared attitude of the Muslim League, if it 
elects to join the Assembly. 

Fourthly, there was nothing in the State Paper of 
May 16 to suggest that a constitution would not be 
valid if the representatives of a particular section of 
population chose to abstain from participating in the 
session of the Constituent Assembly, so far as those 
parts of the country which were unrepresented were 
concerned. This clearly amounts to giving the Muslim 
League which is boycotting the Assembly a veto on the 
progress of constitution-making at least so far as 
Section B and C are concerned or putting pressure 
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upon the Congress to come to terms with the League 
at any cost. It goes also against the letter and spirit of 
the declaration made by Premier Attlee on the floor 
of the House of Commons on March IS, 1946 on the 
eve of the departure of the Cabinet Mission to India 
that no minority will be allowed to veto the progress 
of the majority. These additions to the original plan 
are absolutely without any justification and also 
impolitic in view, specially of the fact that they were 
issued when the stage was set for commencing the 
work of the Constituent Assembly constituted on the 
basis of certain understandings. It may tend to intro¬ 
duce a feeling of unreality about its operation, ii 
there is no finality about the constitution and proce¬ 
dure and if changes are made in the plan whenever a 
difficulty is created by any section of representatives. 
What guarantee is there that new interpretations would 
not be forthcoming to settle some dispute about the 
meaning of this Statement and the process may not 
go on endlessly ? 

A good deal of debate has taken place on the 
legal and constitutional aspect of the changes. Of 
course, the legal position is very simple. When the 
Constituent Assembly is being constituted on the basis 
of a plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission on behalf 
of the British Government, so long as that plan is 
adhered to, it is open to the authors of the plan to 
amend it as they like and such amendments like the 
plan itself are binding on the parties who agree to 
work the Assembly on the basis of the plan. Of 
course, that does not mean that it has been right and 
proper for the Mission and the British Government or 
helpful for the object they profess to have in view to 
introduce the changes under consideration. 

It may be stated, however, that if any of the 
parties or the Assembly as a whole refuse to be bound 
by tbem or any provision of the original document 
itself that would clearly be a revolutionary act, but to 
say that it would be a revolutionary act is not to 
condemn it. In fact, the constitution of a country is 
more often effected through revolutionary means than 
constitutional and the Congress although exploring at 
present all possibilities of effecting the transfer of 
power peacefully and without unnecessary bloodshed 
in a constitutional way is not irrevocably committed 
to this means, as has been made dear by its leaden 
very often. Tor instance, Pandit Nehru observed in 
the Subjects Committee meeting of the last session of 
the Cdngress on November 4, 1946 : 

“I am not enamoured of this Constituent 
Assembly, but we have accepted it and we shall 
work it and get the fullest advantage out of it. I 
do not regard it as by any means the last Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly." , ; 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad when elected as the perma- 
neat Chairman of the Assembly in his address hinted 
at the same thing. He said that though the Assembly 
was bom with some limitations it could still overcome 
those limitations if it was firm in its resolve. Even the 
Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy in a statement issued 
on May 25, in reply to certain points raised in the 
Congress Cabinet’s resolution pointed out that onoe 
the Constituent Assembly starts its work, "theffe is. no 
intention to interfere with its discretion." But Whether 
there was such a statement or not the very fact that 
the British Government had declared their intention 
of transfer of power from their bands implies such a 


thing. Above all nothing can bind the free will of a' 
people bent on independence to evolve its own instru¬ 
ment of government If it cannot realise it& objective 
through constitutional channels the revolutionary way 
is always open to it. But we must keep the distinction 
between these two methods clear in our mind, as the 
discussion on the Statement of December 6, has 
revealed a good deal of confusion on this point. We 
may quote some excerpts from a classic work of an 
authoritative writer on political science, viz., Dr. W. W_ 
Willoughby on the subject : 

“Sovereignty, upon which all legality depends;, 
is itself a question of fact, and not of law. 

“All states, at the time of their first inception, 
necessarily have a popular form of Governmental, 
organisation, and from this popular governing body 
is derived the authority of particular persons or 
bodies of persons to frame definite and more perma¬ 
nent principles of government, and to declare the 
conditions according to which euch principles shall- 
be considered as legally adopted. 

‘‘Whenever there is established a new govern¬ 
ment, whose powers are obtained through consti¬ 
tutional means, no new state is created, however 
much its powers may differ from those exercised 
under the old regime. There is only an amendment 
of the constitution of the old State. ... In another 
instanoe a new State may be established by revo¬ 
lutionary means, whose powers and organization 
may differ only in the slightest degree from those 
of the old State. But the essentially different 
juristic natures of the two actions are not to be 
confounded.’’* 

In the first case, juristically speaking it is simply 
continuation of the old State with a change in its- 
constitution, in the second case a new State emerges on 
the liquidation of the old one. The framing of 
constitutions for Canada, Australia or South Africa are 
examples of the former while that of U.S.A., Soviet 
Russia, the Fourth Republic of France are examples 
of the second. Of course, the change of constitution 
through a revolution need not necessarily 'imply a 
bloodshed ; it may also be effected through a peaceful 
process if there are no forces of opposition against the 
change of any consequence. As Dr. Willoughby 
observes : 

“It is indeed possible, and, in fact, is very 
generally the case in modem times, that in the esta¬ 
blishment of a new State in the place of a formerly 
existing one, the old political forms and Govern¬ 
mental machinery are utilised by the people in 
attaining the purposes of their new political life. 
Furthermore, it is entirely possible' that the esta¬ 
blishment of the new State may be declared by the 
people in assemblies and through origans that have 
existed as a part of the machinery of the State that 
is destroyed ; but in so acting, it is the People that 
act, and not the old State through whose mechanical 
organization they may have operated." 

The underlined portions in the above passage are 
to be particularly noted in the Indian context. If 
Pandit Nehru’e resolution in the Constituent Assembly’ 
regarding the objective of the Constituent Assembly 
being to establish a sovereign. democratic Republic in 
India is adopted without any significant opposition to 

V Willoughby, Tht Naurs of ths Stats, Ch. IX, pj>. 211-2}$, 
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It from the people, the Assembly is converted into a 
revolutionary organ of the people and a new State 
• would then emerge as a result of the efforts of the 
Assembly *on the basis of the complete liquidation of 
the civic bonds' that bound India to the British Empire 
system. The limitations under which the Constituent 
Assembly was bom are then swept off and the Assembly 
becomes a perfectly sovereign body. All this is true, 
of course, on the assumption that the British Govern¬ 
ment is sincere in its professions and would not inter¬ 
pose its authority to put obstacles in the way of inde¬ 
pendence. In the alternative the country would have 
to pass through all the horrors of an open conflict and 
in the event of success, perhaps another constituent 
assembly consisting of the leaders of the revolution 
would be convened to draw up the constitution—a 
contingency which all well-wishers of the country 
would like to avoid. If the new constitution be for¬ 
mulated in a revolutionary way, whether peaceful or 
sanguinary, the British Government’s interpretation is 
immaterial. It simply would not bo binding on the 
Assembly if it does not choose to accept it, of its own 
accord. But supposing the Assembly decides to tread 
the path of constitutionalism and evolve a constitution 
under the aegis of the British Government, the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly would have, strictly to conform to the 
provisions of the White Paper and the Statement of the 
British Government of December 6, as also any sub¬ 
sequent changes that Government may choose to 
introduce. On this basis it becomes important to 
examine the implications of the Statement,, how far it 
is consistent with the original document and the 
results that may follow from its application. 

Ill 

The most important part of the Statement of 
December 6, 1946 is that relating to the interpretation 
put by the British Government on the much debited 
Grouping clause, which states that the decision as to 
whether there should be any groups of Provinces in 
each Section and if so, what Provincial subjects should 
be allotted to such Groups would be taken by a simple 
majority .vote in the Sections. The British Government 
have made no secret of their intention in setting up 
these Sections,—which is to give the Muslims or 
rather the Muslim League the controlling authority in 
these areas artificially carved out. Sir Stafford Cripps 
in opening the debate on India on December 12, 1946 
■observed in course of his speech : 

“The object of the Cabinet Mission was to find 
means whereby they could balance the desire of 
the Congress for a strong unitary federation on the 
one band with the Muslim League’s desire for auto¬ 
nomy on the other. That balance was obtained by a 
limited centre, the constitution of which was to be 
worked out by a Constituent Assembly in which the 
, Congress would have a clear majority on the basis 
of population on which it was constituted on the 
one side, and Sections B and C in which the 
Muslims would have their majority on the other 
hand ; and in which, of course, provincial constitu¬ 
tion, and if so decided group constitutions could be 
worked out for the two groups of provinces. Thus 
. each parly had & majority where it was most deeply 
interested" 

. * The old balance theory again I The Muslim 
majority in each of these Sections, however slight it 
#aay would have the power of imposing a constitu¬ 


tion on unwilling provinces and coercing them into 
groups against their will and frame group constitutions 
to which (hey would not be willing parties. Even Lord 
Petbick Lawrence has taken note of such possibilities 
but he tries to lull himself and the world into the 
belief that such fears and suspicions would prove un¬ 
founded and the two communities would be able to 
come to an agreement. He observed in course of the 
India debate in the Lords : “There is anxiety in certain 
quarters whether the majority in a section may not 
impose a provincial constitution on a province contrary 
to the wishes of the inhabitants and of such a character 
as to prevent the wishes of the majority of the in¬ 
habitants prevailing in the decision whether or not to 
stand out of a group. I am sure that neither side has 
any wish that this should take place and I Bee no 
reason why the two major communities shou/ld not 
come to agreement between themselves which would 
avoid any danger of that happening.” But Lord 
Petbick Lawrence should haw realised that this very 
arrangement by keeping up the sense of separatism and 
arousing a sense of irritation and annoyance at being 
subjected to coercion would stand in the way of mutual 
agreement and accommodation. Besides it is quite 
clear that no agreement, between two parties is possi¬ 
ble so long as there is a third party to which either 
party can appeal for a decision in the absence of an 
agreement. 

Even a level-headed politician like Sir 0. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, who does not belong to the Congress has 
observed : “I regard the statement as embodying the 
essence, if not the form, of Pakistan” This conclusion 
is inescapable on a careful and impartial examination 
of the decision of the British Government. It, there¬ 
fore, involves the British Government in a series of 
contradictions which detract from the value of the 
scheme. 

(1) The Statement of May 16, 1946, rejects the 
scheme of Pakistan in any shape or form unequi¬ 
vocally. At the same time the procedure recommended 
in paragraph 19 read with the recent interpretation with 
regard to Sections and Groups has the effect of sowing 
the seeds which in course of time are bound to sprout 
forth into a mighty tree of Pakistan, the very thing it 
finds chimerical and impracticable on all grounds. 

(2) Paragraph 15 of the Statement lays down the 
'essential part’ of the constitutional plan proposed by 
the Cabinet Mission on which the superstructure is to 
be raised by the Constituent Assembly and one of the 
basic features of the plan is Provincial Autonomy 
which is secured by sub-paras (3), (5) and (6) of the 
paragraph. In terms of these provisions, (a) all residuary 
powers are to vest in the Provinces ; (6) Provinces 
are to have complete freedom in the matter of forma¬ 
tion of Groups ; and (c) it would be open to any pro¬ 
vince to demand a reconsideration of the tennis of the 
constitution at the end of every ten years. The 
language of the sub-para (5) of paragraph 15 should 
be particularly noted. It runs as follows : 

“Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
executives and legislatures." 

It unequivocally conceeds to the Provinces 
the unfettered right to form or not to form 
groups. Read with paragraph 19(5) which states: 
“These sections .... shall .... decide whether any 
group constitution shall be set up for those pro¬ 
vinces U.e., within the Section) and if so, with what 
provincial subjects the Group should deal, etc/', the 
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position is rendered ambiguous. It vests in the Sec¬ 
tions the power to decide whether there should be any 
groups at all, but it is not clear whether the decision 
is to be taken by a mere simple majority vote or a 
larger majority such as two-thirds or three-fourths so 
as to make it dependent on a clear concensus of 
opinion of the component provinces or whether any 
particular province would have the right not to jo™ 
the group, even if the derision of the section as a 
whole goes against its will. Consistently with the 
maintenance of provincial autonomy some such provi¬ 
sion should have been inserted in the plan itself. The 
absence of any such clear direction led to diverse 
interpretations which have been set at rest by the 
Statement of December 6 last. There it is clearly 
stated that “the decision of the sections should, in 
the absence of an agrei u.i ut, to the contrary, be taken 
by a simple majority vote of the representatives in the 
sections.” The effect of this interpretation is clearly 
to throw overboard the principle of Provincial auto¬ 
nomy which is accepted as a corner-stone of the plan. 

Now the Sections have been artificially carved .out 
so as to give the’Muslims a majority in the Section as a 
whole though they may be in a o'.ear minority in a 
particular component province or a part thereof. To 
allow, therefore, a simple majority in the Section as a 
whole to prepare the constitutions of all the consti¬ 
tuent Provinces and to decide whether they should 
form 1 Groups and if so. what powers are to be exer¬ 
cised by such Groups without any right of veto even 
being given to an unwilling province is to give the 
Muslim majority the whip hand in all the component 
provinces and amounts to a clear denial of the principle 
of Provincial autonomy. To take, for instance, the 
ease of Assam in Section C, in a house of seventy 
Assam would have only ten votes. On all questions, 
therefore, Bengal can easily impose her will on Assam, 
decisions being taken by simple majority. Community- 
wiBe also, even if all the twenty-seven non-Muslim 
members of Bengal pull together with those of Assam, 
still the will of the Muslim majority of the two pro¬ 
vinces taken together would be binding on Assam, 
although non-Muslims in Assam outnumber the Mus¬ 
lims by about two to one. Assam's Constitution would 
thus practically be made for her by the Muslim majo¬ 
rity of Bengal and she would be dragged into the 
Group against her declared will by the same majority. 
This is simply a travesty of the principle of Provincial 
autonomy which has been recognised as a basic 
feature of the Cabinet Mission’s plan. From this angle 
the British Government’s interpretation is wholly 
untenable, because an interpretation cannot be in¬ 
tended to nullify the basic principle of the original 
plan. 

It may be replied that the autonomy of the 
constituent provinces is protected by the right to opt 
out conceded to them in terms of paragraph 19(8). 
This is, however, only a paper safeguard. As it comes 
into force after the constitution made presumably by 
the Muslim majority of the Group as a whole comes 
into operation, the constitution may have been so 
drafted and particularly the composition of the legis¬ 
lature of the Province so designed as to make the 
expression of the genuine will of the people ,Of the 
province impossible. The plight of Bengal under the 
ill-famed ‘Communal Award’ of Macdonald should be 
an eye-opener to us. 

The British Government is «o keen on the accep¬ 


tance of this interpretation that they have declared" it 
to foe 'an essential part of the scheme of May 16’ and 
further, if not explicitly, at least by implication that * 
they would not be prepared to submit a constitution, 
made in violation of this interpretation, to Parliament 
for necessary legislation. This is nothing short of » 
threat held out to unwilling Provinces to coerce them 
into submission. 

The next point made in the Statement relates to- 
the procedure for the resolution of any other future 
dispute about the meaning of provisions in the State 
Paper of May 16. The British Government says that 
such points should be referred to the Federal Court, 
for decision which should bo accepted by both parties. 
As we have already pointed out, this may very well be 
used as a weapon of obstruction by any party bent on 
making the Constituent Assembly infructioue. In view 
of the feet that many Muslim League leaders have 
openly declared such intentions, this part of the 
Statement appears to be particularly unfortunate.- 
It may be noted here that the. para in question 
represents the Congress as having already agreed to 
refer all matters of interpretation that might 
arise, to the Federal Court. But Pandit Nehru 
categorically denied in the last meeting of the A.-I. 
C. C. on January 6, on behalf of the Congress any 
such commitment having been made by the Congress. 
He said that wlmt happened was that on many occa¬ 
sions when any question of dispute arose the Congress 
leaders said in a general way that they were prepared 
to refer any specific matter of dispute to an impartial 
arbitrator such as the International Hague Court or 
any other Court of justice, once or twice they had 
also mentioned the Federal Court. But “these were 
general statements we made,” observed Pandit Nehru, 
“and normally speaking we agree to abide by them, 
But the way in which it has been put in this statement, 
as if a formal statement was made to us and we agreed 
is completely wrong.” He then continued that in view 
of recent developments and the Statement of December 
6, which produced a new situation he was not prepared 
to admit that the Congress was committed to any 
future procedure about reference. He concluded, 

“We find that everything we say is being 
twisted and distorted and brought against us in the 
future. We are not going to commit ourselves at 
the prerent moment to any reference to the Federal. 
Court or to any other authority. We shall decide— 
or the Constituent Assembly shall decide—as we 
think best in the circumstances.” 

So, so far as the Congress is concerned, Pandit 
Nehru’s disclaimer practically renders the recom¬ 
mendation nugatory. 

We come now to the last and perhaps the most 
interesting part of the Statement which runs: 

“Should the constitution come to be framed by. 
a Constituent Assembly in which a large section of 
the Indian population had not been represented. 
His Majesty's Government could not, of course,, 
contemplate as the Congress have stated they woUkt 
not contemplate—forcing such a constitution upon 
any unwilling part of the country” 

This paragraph has created a very interesting and' 

. intriguing situation and it is difficult to say if the:; 
British Government fully realised all the .possRd^-' 
implications of this passage. The immediate dbj*4 of 
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this part was, of course, to put pressure on the Con¬ 
gress to accept the interpretation and thus enable the 
Muslim League to come into the Constituent Assembly. 
But as the* language used is of a general character it 
cannot be limited in its operation only to the Muslim 
community. Any section of population, say Assam, or 
N.-W. F. P. or the Sikhs, by withdrawing from the 
Constituent Assembly can block the progress of tire 
Assembly or at leaBt make the constitution which may 
be made in the absence of their representatives in¬ 
applicable to them. It, therefore, clearly violates the 
spirit, if not the letter of Prime Minister Attlee’s 
declaration of March IS, 1946 to the effect that no 
minority should be allowed to veto the progress of 
the majority. In terms of this part of the Statement, 
the Muslim League by continuing its non-participation 
in the work of the Constituent Assembly may frustrate 
the activities of the Assembly. But it may prove a 
double-edged weapon. 

Supposing the interpretation is accepted by 
the Congress, as it has actually been, and the 
Congress Provinces joining the Sections ore forced 
into groups against their will or constitutions are 
made for them which are unacceptable to them by the 
League majority vote, they or the Sikhs, an important 
community within the Punjab, would be perfectly 
within their right to place themselves outside the 
purview of the Constitutions so made. As a result of 
the operation of this part it is very likely that Assam 
and West Bengal may place themselves beyond the 
pale of the Group C constitution and N.-W. F.P., the 
districts of the Punjab with non-Muslim (Sikhs and 
Hindus combined) majority and possibly Beluchistaa 
also may cut themselves off from Group B. Stripped 
of these parts Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan would simply 
melt into the thin air, because in this truncated form 
Pakistan would for too weak to stand by itself. The 
British Government's interpretation, therefore, may 
recoil on its own head and that of the League like a 
boomerang. This part may be viewed, although per¬ 
haps the British Government did not mean it to be 
eo, as the best safeguard for the preservation of the 
autonomy* of the provinces. It will be difficult for the 
British Government to withhold the advantage implied 
in this part from any large section of population like 
the people of Assam, N.-W. F. P. or the Sikhs of the 
Punjab or the Hindus of West Bengal if they choose 
to take their stand on this part of the Statement. 

'Apart from the practical difficulties and complica¬ 
tions thus created by the Statement of December 6, 
which make the document one of very doubtful ex¬ 
pediency and propriety, the interpretation it offers of 
the grouping provisions of the Slate Paper are also of 
questionable legal validity. Section 15(5) provides for 
absolute freedom of the Provinces and this falls within 
the essential part of the scheme. Paragraph 19 on 
which reliance is mainly placed by the Statement for 
thp interpretation in question lays down the procedure 
for implementing the essential part. Now the proce¬ 
dural part cannot certainly override the principles laid 
down in the essential part. We may quote here the 
opinion of the Calcutta Weekly Notes, the learned law 
journal at Calcutta, on this question. It says*: 

"Id our opinion, paragraph 15(5) controls clauses 
.(4) and <8) of paragraph 19, and paragraph (19) 

* Ulndntthan Standard, (Dak Edition) oi 24th Doc am. 
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must not be construed independently of paragraph 
15(5). We say that the language used in paragraph 
15(5) is not a meaningless jargon and it must mean 
what it clearly states. 

“In our considered opinion the effect of para¬ 
graph 15(5) asd paragraph 19(6) and (8), read 
together is as follows : Clause (5) of paragraph 15 
gives each province an unfettered right to remain 
out of any of the groups enumerated in paragraph 
(19). In the event, however, of any province elect¬ 
ing to participate in the proceedings of a group as 
contemplated by paragraph 19. the province so 
electing shall have the additional right of opting 
out of the group under paragraph 19(5) and (8).’’ 

Principal Dr. Gadgil, a member of the Experts 
Committee appointed by the Congress to advise it on 
constitutional matters also takes the same view. In a 
statement issued on January 7 last, he observest : 
“The provision in Section 16(5) of the Slate Paper 
has to be taken fo lay down only a general principle 
when it snys that the Provinces shall be free to 
form groups. Sections subsequent to that are 
procedural and lay down the ways and means of 
giving effect initially to the principles enunciated. 
In these procedural sections the powers of opting 
out of a group arc vested in the provincial legis¬ 
latures elected according to the new constitutions.” 

In the present case the procedural Section 19(5) 
of the State Paper read with the interpretation of 
December 6, clearly nullifies the basic principle of 
provincial freedom incorporated in paragraph 15(5) and 
should therefore be inoperative. The Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee in its resolution of 22nd December last 
has also stated : 

“In any event a point of procedure could not 
override a basic principle . . . the right interrpeta- 
tion should be one which did no violence to that 
principle.” 

It may also be pointed out that, the function of 
interpretation properly belongs to an independent 
court and not to the law-makers themselves. It is open 
to them to change the law but not to interpret it, 
when there is a dispute between two parties about the 
meaning of particular sections and clauses. 

Particularly when a political body is engaged in 
dealing with two or more political parties in bringing 
about a settlement, it is difficult .to expect impartial 
interpretation from them. It is,*on the other hand, 
natural for them to issue interpretations to suit varying 
exigencies of politics, to please one party or another 
as the changing situation may demand. For this reason, 
it would have been well if the British Government 
accepted the offer of the Congress to refer the issue 
to the Federal Court. 

Moreover, Lord Pcthick Lawrence in reply to a 
let,ter from Master Tara Singh asking for clarification 
in regard to some matters practically stated that the 
Mission cannot issue any addition to or interpretation 
of the Statement of May 16. In spite of that the 
British Government thought fit to do that very thing., 

IV 

The latest resolution of the Working Committee 
of the Congress accepted by the A.-I. C. C. on Janu¬ 
ary 6 last has made an already delicate situation still 

t Vida Amrit* Jour Patrika (Dak Edition) «t January lo, lM7 k 
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more delicate. We are constrained to observe that this 
latest move of the Congress has hardly been straight¬ 
forward. If the analysis it made of the whole situation 
in its resolution of December 22, 1948 was correct the 
only straightforward course for the Congress would 
have been to reject the Statement of December 6. 
It was argued that as the Congress had accepted 
the State Paper of May 16 in its entirety, it was 
bound to accept the Statement of December 8 also, but 
this argument does not stand if the finding of the 
Congress Working Committee in its resolution of 
Deoember 22 about it, is correct. According to them, 
the statement in question with others made in Parlia¬ 
ment on behalf of British Government though made 
by way of interpretation and elucidation, arc clearly 
“additions to and variations of the British Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement of May 16, 1946, on which tire 
whole scheme of the Constituent Assembly was based.” 
The Congress had, therefore, no obligation to accept 
what it declared as “addition to and variation of” the 
original State Paper. It is extremely difficult to re¬ 
concile the two sections of the operative part of the 
Resolution. In the first section it "advises action in 
accordance with the interpretation of the British 
Government in regard to the procedure to be followed 
in the Section." This advice is prompted by the 
anxiety of the Congress “that the Constituent Assembly 
should prooeed with the work of framing a constitution 
for free India with, the goodwill of all parties con¬ 
cerned and, with a view to removing the difficulties 
that have arisen owing to varying interpretations.” In 
other words the Congress accepts the interpretation 
not because they agree with it, their attitude to it 
having been made sufficiently clear by the Working 
Committee’s Resolution of December 22, but only 
because by accepting it the Muslim League may be 
induced to join the Constituent Assembly ns it is 
desirable that the Assembly should proceed with its 
work with the goodwill of all parties concerned. 
Among these parties the Congress seems to have fixed 
their eye mainly on the League and ignored others to 
whom the acceptance of the interpretation meant in¬ 
calculable harm and “who had unequivocally expressed 
their inability to accept it. The direct consequences of 
this section would be, as we have already seen, the 
sacrifice of the basic principle of Provincial Autonomy 
and a virtual acceptance, in principle, of the Pakistan 
idea, as the League leaders are oven now frankly 
declaring that they want to utilise the Groups as their 
springboard for achieving Pakistan. The Congress felt 
that if they stopped with this section they would 
sacrifice all that they have stood for so far, viz., unity 
and freedom of India and so they added the second 
-section : 

“It must be clearly understood, however, that 
this must not involve' any compulsion of a province 
and that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab 
should not be jeopardised. In the event of any 
attempt at such compulsion, a provinoe or part of 
a province has the right to take such action as may 
be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the 
wishes of the people concerned. ...” 

It passes one’s comprehension how it is possible to 
act according to the interpretation of the British 
•Government and at the same time to avoid compul¬ 
sion on some ..provinces, the Sikhs, the Hindus of 
West Bengal and so on. It is like an attempt to make 


the two poles meet and we think the Time* has not 
been far from wrong in its comment on this section as 
“a face-saving clause’—having been “introduced into 
the resolution maintaining that acceptance of the 
official interpretation ‘does not involve any compulsion 
of a province’.” The absurdity of the position would 
be clear if we analyse the effect of the acceptance of 
the advice in the resolution by a Province like Assam. 
It would mean that the representatives of Assam in 
the Constituent Assembly would have to join the 
session of Section C where they would be in a minority, 
against the dear directive of the Assam Legislative 
Assembly. The constitution of Assam would be 
practically made at the dictation of the Muslim majo¬ 
rity of Bengal and she wou'd be forced into the Group 
also by the same majority. The scope of powers of 
the sub-federation would also be determined by them. 
If the terms of the first sretion of the operative part 
of the Congress Resolution of January 8 are sincerely 
adhered to, that is, the interpolation of December 6 
is consistently acted upon, Assam should meekly 
accept all the decisions taken in the Section .by a 
simple majority even if they are thoroughly odious to 
her* Some think that with the consciousness of 
power the Muslim majority would bn actuated by a 
spirit of accommodation and sweet reasonableness and 
would not force any unpalatable decisions upon the 
Provinces against their will, but even recent utterances 
of top-ranking leaders of the League belie such hopes. 
In such an event the Congress leaders would perhaps 
place reliance upon the second Section of their reso¬ 
lution of January 6, which gives freedom to a pro¬ 
vince or part of a province, in the event of any attempt 
at compulsion on them, ‘to take such action as may 
be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the 
wishes of the people concerned.’ What would happen 
at this stage, say in the context of the Assam situation 
again, is that her representaives in the Section would 
withdraw and take their stand upon the provision in 
the last paragraph of the Statement of Deoember 6, 
making the Provincial or Group constitution inopera¬ 
tive so far as she is concerned and sho would be free 
to frame her own constitution outside the Section or 
Group, It may bo pointed out here that consistently 
with the acceptance of the British Government’s 
Statement of December 6 this would be unjustified 
and would amount to nullification of the first Section 
which is the more important part of the operative 
clause. 

If, however, the Province consistently follows out 
the advice in the first section of the recent Congress 
Resolution to its logical conclusion and abides by the 
decisions taken in the section in disregard of her 
wishes, it may be contended, still she‘would have the 
opportunity to assert her free will, in terms of Para 
19(viii) of the original State Paper, through the Legis¬ 
lature sat up as a result of the first elections under the 
new Constitution, But if throughout the SesSon of 
the Sectional Assembly her wishes have been consis- 


V Tho Congreaa- Working Committee Itaelf Jn ita roaolutlon of 
Dooember 21 ref era to “the poaetbUIty of e dominating province 
framing a oonatituilon for another province entirely agalntt the 
wiihea of tbe latter. Thla might moult in the framing of relee, the' 
regulation of franchtae, olectoratee, oonatltnenoloa for. eleotloUr and 
the competition of the Legtalaturo whlrf* might eeriotwly prejudice 
or even nullify the ptov talon (or a province eubadguontty to opt oitt ■ 
of a Croup." , ‘ ,*./•■ 
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tea tly disregarded, as assumed, it is highly probable, 
as the Working Committee Resolution referred to 
above points out that franchise, electorates, constituent 
cks for election, the composition of the Legislatures; 
etc,, would be so shaped as to nullify the ‘opting out’ 
clause. In that case this safeguard for Provincial 
Autonomy becomes a mere paper safeguard. It fol¬ 
lows therefore that if the first section of the operative 
clause is followed in its entirety the second section 
is nullified and vice versa. 

It is extremely doubtful also if the object of the 
Congress, viz., to induce the League to come into the 
Constituent Assembly and that in a spirit of goodwill 
and mutual co-operation would be successful fri-m 
statements made by individual League leaders since 
the adoption of the Resolution by the A.-I. C. C. 

It is very difficult and hazardous to predict the 
course of events in the future. We can only hope for 
the (best and be prepared for the worst. If the best 
hoped for is realised, the Muslim League would appre¬ 
ciate the gesture made by the Congress against heavy 
odds oven at the risk of alienating a considerable 
section of its following as revealed by the voting on 
the resolution and even seriously compromising some 
i>f iU fundamental principles and they would enter 

-:0 


the Constituent Assembly with a sincere desire to 
work it in a spirit of accommodation and for the good 
of the country as a whole realising that the best 
interests of the Muslim community do not lie apart 
from those of the country at large. That will open 
literally the most glorious chapter of Indian History 
and India would rapidly march forward to take a 
leading place not only among the countries of Asia but 
of the world to which she is entitled by virtue of her 
vast man-power, economic resources, her great spiritual 
and cultural heritage and her strategic position. If, 
on the contrary, the Muslim league persists in her 
policy of separatism India has still to trudge a long 
way through blood and tears, sufferings and tribulation 
of which she has had already more than enough before 
she can reach her goal. We can find consolation in 
the thought that freedom has always demanded a heavy 
price from every country that has aspired after it. 
Much will depend, however, on the attitude of the 
British Government who form, as it were, the base of 
the triangle of the Indian problem. If they play the 
game, there is still hope of a smooth and peaceful 
solution of the problem, but the part they have played 
so far does not raise great hopes. 

January 12. 1947. 


THE A.-I.C.C. RESOLUTION, ITS IMPORTANCE AND IMPLICATIONS 

By Prof. K,K. BHATTACHARYA, m.a„ b.l. (Cal.), ll.m. (Lond.), 

Barrister-at-Law, Reader in Law, Allahabad University 


Considering the totality of circumstances, in my 
judgment, the A.-I.C.C. did well in accepting -the reso¬ 
lution framed by the Congress Working Committee. 
There can be no doubt that the statement of December 
6 issued by H.M.G. was an addition and a modification 
to the statement issued on the 16th of May, under the 
guise of interpretation of the statement of 16th of May. 
It is, indeed, lamentable that the three Caibiuet Minis¬ 
ters who tyere tire authors of the Cabinet Mission pro¬ 
posals of May 16 were also parties to the addition and 
modification introduced by the British Cabinet in the 
statement issued on the 6tlr of December. The Statement 
of the 6th of December made reference to the Federal 
Court absolutely infructuoue, for it is categorically 
stated therein that if the decision of the Federal Court 
went against the Statement of the 6th of December, 
it would not be binding upon and operative against the 
British Government. Still the Congress was given the 
useltss chance of referring the 16tli of May Statement 
for interpretation to the Federal Court. It is indeed 
tragic that once a statement having been issued, should 
be subjected to interpretation by the same body with 
additions under the cloak of interpretation. 

H. M. Q.’e Statement of December 6 leaves no 
shadow of doubt that in between 16th of May and 6th 
of December much water had flown down the Thames, 
and the Socialist Government of Qreat. Britain had 
swerved to a great extent to the acceptance of the 
unreasonable demands of the Muslim. League. The 
Statement of H.M.G. on the 6th December has been 
left delightfully vague on certain points. It is in many 
••Beets Also inconsistent with the Statement of the 16th 
Of May embodying the Cabinet Mission proposals. The 
. bone principle of the Provincial Autonomy adumbrated 
isi.the^ Mfth of May Statement cannot, however, be 


whittled down by tire subsequent statement. If a subse¬ 
quent interpretation be put by H.M.G. 6tating that 
there would be compulsion in grouping and that in the 
matter of framing the constitution of a province it will 
be a group and not a unit that will be entitled to frame 
its constitution, it would virtually mean the end of the 
Provincial Autonomy and the surrender of units specially 
the units like? Assam and N.-WF.P. to the sheer 
majority in sections ‘O’ and ‘B’ respectively. Further¬ 
more, the Sikhs in the Punjab would also be in jeo¬ 
pardy. The Sikhs and the Hindus therein look upon 
compulsory grouping as suicidal to their vital interests 
and rightly so. 

The entire grouping system is, in my judgment, arti¬ 
ficial, unnecessary and retrograde. Nowhere in the 
world (here is a Federal Constitution, the autonomy of 
the units composing the Federation is reduced to nullity. 
The Group Constitution is also unknown to law. The 
Cabinet Mission proposals and the subsequent modifica¬ 
tion and addition—all go to make up a novel, unique, 
unheard-of Federal structure, which has sprung up 
Minerva-like from the head of the British Cabinet. 
Culturally, socially, cthnologically and economically dis¬ 
tant. provinces with diversities of languages, religions, 
cultures and other interests cannot be forced to enter 
into the artificial groups made by the proposals of the 
16th of May but the Statement of the 16th of May left 
sufficient option to the provinces to opt out of the 
groups and even not to join the groups at all from the 
very start. The Statement of the 6th of December, 
however, makes it doubtful if the reluctant provinces 
have any such right of not joining groups though going 
into sections. Indeed, if the British Government mean 
that grouping is compulsory and that the group alone 
is entitled to frame not merely the group constitution* 
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but also the constitution of each of the units notwith¬ 
standing the adverse will of any of the units or of any 
portion of the units, it must then be definitely stated 
that the unwilling part even when such a constitution 
whether of the group or of the unit has been framed, 
must be allowed to resist such imposition and the consti¬ 
tution in that case so far as that group and the un¬ 
willing unit or a part thereof is concerned, would not 
be binding upon that unit or that part of the unit. 

The Statement of H. M. G. on the 6th of Decem¬ 
ber had reduced the matter of reference to the Federal 
Court to a mockery. It would, indeed, have been a 
sign of good faith on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to have allowed the Congress or the Muslim 
League or both an opportunity of reference of the 
Statement of the 16th of May to the Federal Court Bnd 
of ascertaining the real intentions from the Federal 
Court itself. It is a cardinal rule that the maker of 
the Statute cannot interpret it. The task of interpre¬ 
tation is left to the judges. Having issued the State¬ 
ment of the. 16th of May, it was ultra vires, on the part 
of the British Government to interpret it by a subse¬ 
quent statement. Therefore, the Statement of the 6th 
of December is void, inoperative and its effect is nil. 
At any event the resolution framed by the Working 
Committee and accepted by the A.-I.C.C. under the 
circumstances is the best that could be imagined. If 
the Congress had rejected the Statement of December 6, 
the British Government would have to withdraw in its 
entirety the proposals of the 16th of May containing 
proposals for the Interim Government and for the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. The Interim Government is in the 
saddle trying to do enormous work to uplift the 
country’s fortune and clearing the Augean stable of the 
Central Government as far as can be done. The Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly is in session and there is no doubt that 
the Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body subject, 
of course, to the limitations within which it is to work. 
Both the Interim Government and the Constituent 
Assembly would then have vanished and thus there 
would have been in the Centre once again the rule of 
Maxwells, Conran Smiths, Srivastavas, Aneys and Sul¬ 
tan Ahmeds, and the Constituent Assembly might have 
to go out of the*picture altogether. A great movement, 
of course, cquld have been started but the Britishers 
know full well that they have lined up against the 
Congress not merely the Muslim League but also the 
Princes. The reactionary elements would have again 
enthroned themselves in seats of power and thus would 
have tried to make mincemeat of the political destiny 
-of the country for some time. Undoubtedly the Con¬ 
gress that has fought the Government so many times 
would still have dared to put forth its soldiers in the 
battle-field to 'Do or Die’ but in the meantime while 
India would have been in the throes of a revolutionary 
.fight with the Congress supported by the masses on the 
one hand against Britain assisted by the Princes and the 
Muslim League and many people with vested interests, 
India would have to bid adieu for some time to the 
conception of a Constituent Assembly through which die 
can seize supreme political power. And it would not 
have resembled the spectacle of Rome burning while 
the British Government, like Nero, fiddling with the 
Muslim League and the Princes dancing aroptn|. This 
-position has been averted by the wise decision of the 
A.-I.C.C. Assam. N.-W.F.P., the Sikhs and the Hin¬ 
dus in the Punjab need n6t be unnecessarily dismayed. 
Tfaty cannot be jockeyed into groups againpt their will. 


Not all the power of the British bayonets can make ah 
unwilling unit join a group or allow the group to dictate 
the constitution of the unwilling unit. 

It is to be seen whether the Muslim League still 
join or even now boyoott the Constituent Assembly. 
The Topr diehards must have counted upon the Con¬ 
gress rejecting in toto the Statement of December 6. 
How much they must be lying on uneasy beds to con¬ 
template that their conceptions of the Congress taking 
that fata) course have not been translated into reality. 
They were probably hugging to their bosom the illu¬ 
sion that once the Congress decides to reject completely 
the Statement of December 6, they would persuade the 
Socialist Government to withdraw the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and the Constituent Assembly and thereby intro¬ 
duce stalemate in Indian politics. But the Congress 
in its wisdom has belied their fond hopes. Now if the 
Muslim League still keeps out, wlwt other artifice will 
the British Government which is dancing to the tune 
of the Conservatives in England resort to ? That is also 
an eventuality which they must be thinking very hard 
from now. Will they force the Muslim League Out of 
the Govemmeut and allow the Constituent Assembly to 
proceed in its work and ratify the Constitution that 
emerges therefrom, or will they then put some other 
interpretation still more favourable to the Muslim 
League by virtue of which they would be persuaded to 
come in? 

The attitude of the Congress in passing the resolu¬ 
tion has been actuated by a very high desire to embark 
on the various matters of constitution-making through 
the agency of the Constituent Assembly with the united 
efforts of all parties and. therefore, there is clear indi¬ 
cation therein that the Muslim League should come in 
but the hand of friendship extended by the Congress to 
the Muslim League does not mean that the Congress 
has departed from its fundamental principles, namely, 
the voluntary nature of grouping and the settlement of 
the provincial constitutions by the delegates of res¬ 
pective provinces. It is for the Muslim League now to 
grasp the hand of friendship. If it does not do it un¬ 
fortunately, will the British Government issue a fur¬ 
ther interpretative statement? The Congress has gone 
to its extreme length and can go no further. If the 
British Government want to raise a storm in India, 
they can do it at their peril. The American War of 
Independence broke out and was successfully terminated 
with the help of a determined minority and the Con¬ 
gress here is not a determined minority, but represent* 
the will of a decidedly determined majority. It is time 
enough for the British Government to realise that the 
apparent surrender by the A.-I.C.C. should not be 
construed as a sign of weakness of the Congress but as 
a sign of strength and strategy, and if the British 
Government be not wise betimes, there would not be 
an orderly transfer of power to Indian hands but free¬ 
dom would then come a* is envisaged by Mr. Jai 
Prakash Narain and others through blood, sweat and 
tears. The determination of a nation to be free cannot 
be checkmated by all the weapons of destruction™ 
not even by deadly atom bombs. ...The central idea in 
the minds of many Indians to free the country would 
successfully annihilate those weapons and would create 
weapons, by virtue of which the freedom-fighters would 
ride the rough sen of trouble with equanimity to. wing 
the tempest-tossed drip of .Indian freedom tpi a iafe 
haven. It is, however, left for the Brirish sUteftMaf’ 
ship to realise that impediment* In the path -of frebdidS 





Edison (1883) with “Edison effect” lamps 


Thomas Alva Edison, the internationally famous 

. .... S, ^" entor side and Scottish on his mother’s. Although his formal 

jjurmg *84 years, Edison witnessed the growth education was limited to three months in a publio. 
of the United States from a struggling infant to a man school at Port Huron, Michigan, Edison showed an 
among the family, of nations. The productivity of his insatiable thirst for knowledge and a passion for work 
geamt helped to raise the American standard of living unusual in young people. At the age of 12 he sold 
to its present high status. Everywhere, whether in the newspapers on trains between Port Huron and Detroit, 
ctfy or m a sm-ah hand (it, on great ocean liners, in Michigan, and improvised a laboratory in the baggage 
swift-moving^trains, in streaking airships or in under- Cftr for his chemical studies. At 15 he became an 
seas craft, the electric lamp gleams m tireless con- itinerant telegraph operator, but continued studying 
tmuity where and when man will* it. Phonographs, chemistry and worked on inventions in his spare time* 

asistt®, pictures, telgphony, telegraphy, the radio and His first products were labor-saving devices for hi* 

an infinite host of related 20th-century comforts, eon- own wor j Ci 

venienoes and necessities pay tribute fa whole or in i n 1868 he took out his first patent for an eloctri- 

Pvt to EM, tireless ingenuity which gave leisure vote-reeorder for use in legislative bodies. He 

mi wjwl aa work to his fellowmen. devised an improved stock ticker and the following 

statisticians have estimated that yeRI . ( after repairing a broken-down ticker in New 

EdfeWfr inventions gave rise to industries that now York City, started a ticker service, putting up private 
a capital valuation in excess of 30,000 million telegraph lines between, banking and brokerage 
douses and employ mors than 4 million people. If 






rating ah early model of his Vitascope hi his library a* Electric-light bulbs are being tested on a dry-cell battery at Edison’s 

West Orange. Hew Jersey * New Jersey laboratories > 








EWSON C^ENNIAL ** 

& October; 1881 be spentd bis own laboratory »t asking mn incandescent lamp in which s long: «*- 

Newark, New Jersey, with a group of technician* many carbonised ootton thread glowed in a Vacuum for OVC* 
of whom later became famous is their own right. 40 hours. 

Among the 45 •inventions developed during the next Important though this lamp was, it eonstit&ted 
few years Were the electric pen which later wae deve- only a small part of Edison's electrical contributions* 
loped into a mimeograph and a carbon transmitter He devised and invented an entire generating and 
which made possible the commercial use of the tele- distributing system ranging from giant dynamos to 
phone. He devised improvements in the typewriter conduits, insulators, fuses, meters and sockets. He 
and in the field of telegraphy, including systems for improved dynamo efficiency from 40 to 90 per cent, 
sending multiple messages simultaneously over the More important he devised the multiple-arc system of 
Min a get of wires. distributing electric current. Until Edison accomplished 



Edison at the age of 39 v^ars, with the hand-cranked 
phonograph which he invented in 1877 


The raudel of Edison’s first incandescent electric 

lamp 


til. t . , , ... this, lighting with electricity jras impractical as all 

Edison noticed that his automatic telegraph, which li hta oa a circuit had to be either lit or turned off at 
employed the use of a perforated piece of paper on a thp fiBme time The muItilJ |e-arc system made efficient 

JSSr* C ^ W u ea J* Ta and economical distribution possible. 

revolved so swiftly that the dots and dashes blended 0n 0ctober 6 lg89 the wor , d » 8 motion picture 

together. This caused him to investigate the possibility was demonstr ated in a tar-papered building at a 
of impounding sound for later reproduction at will and laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey. This pioneer 
on August 12 1877, the phonograph was bom. The motion icture was a talking picture as Edison had 
opgmal model was a cylinder covered with tinfoU and ^^ 0 ^^ the film with his phonograph, 
turned with a hand crank. In 1887, a motor-driven 
machine with a cylindrical wax reedrd was developed. 

Later Edison devised a disk record for music, using _ 

the cylindrical record for the Ediphone which is used Received Many Honor® 

for office dictation. The phonograph has become one 1 g28, the United States Congress awarded, 

of the most popular of Edison’s inventions. Edison a medal for “development and application of 

invention that have revolutionised civilisation in the 
last century.” He received many other honors: In' 


Best Remembered fob the Eucothic Lamp 


Edison is best remembered for his invention of the 1889, he was made a Commander of the French Legs®, 
fijrst practical incandescent electric lamp. He was 31 of Honor ; in 1892, he received the Albert Medal of the 
years bid and already an established inventor when he Society of Arts in Great Britain; in 1908, he wae 
> be^siMl, interested in lighting by electrical incandescence. awarded the John Frits engineering medal from 
,Qn October 21, , 1879, after testing hundreds Of different American Engineering Societies ; and in 1914, he 
metafoand materials and having spent more than 40,000 received the Rathenau (German) Medal. In 1927, h® 
doUus in fruitleea experiments, Edison succeeded in ^was elected to membership in the United States 
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National' Academy-of Bcisacae. • He received honorary « - -Until In died cn October IS, 1081/ Edison exercised 
degrees from Union College, ; Prinoetpn University end unceasing vigilance in devising means of improving 
New York University. , the quality, of bi« products and increasing the economy 

. Edison, produced some 1,100 patentable inventions, of- their manufacture, 
the greatest number of patents ever issued to an in- Of Thomas Alva Edison it has been truly said 
dividual by the United States Patent Office. his genius endowed all mankind.—US/S. 


CHANDRASEKHARA SIVA: A NEW FIND FROM KARNASUVARNA 

By BRAJA NATH GHATAK, ma. 


Tam interesting image of Siva Chandrasekhara was 
presented by the present writer to the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University. The 
image is of bronze and it was originally found in 
Rangamati in the district of Murshidabad. Rsngamati 
was the ancient capital of Bengal, where Sasanka 
ruled, and which was. as known from the Records of 
Hhien Tsang, one of the most flourishing states of 



A bronze image of Chandrasekhara Siva 

Eastern India. Its importance further enhanced when 
we consider the paucity of such images not only in 
Bengal, but even outside. The image is about six 
inches in height 

The image represents Siva in the aspect of 
Gbapdrasekharp. which implies that the God Siva wears 


a crown decorated by a crescent* The divinity «, double 
handed, standing straight, with aksamala and kaman- 
dalu in his two hands. Ho shows the urdhvalinga, end 
the trisula is seen on the left side of the central figure. 
The figure stands on a lotus-pedestal (padma-pitha), 
and the two attendants of the God, Nandi and Bhringi, 
stand on the two sides. Siva’s vahana, i.e., the bull, 
which is most exquisitely carved in bold relief, is 
placed below and is engaged in the act of looking at 
the God. ■ l| *!‘ M l! 

Siva in the aspect of Chandrasekhara murti has 
been described in South Indian texts, like the Antrim 
kenma-purana describes two-handed images of Siva 
forms part of the Lingodbhavamurti. This image of our 
description is characteristically North Indian and as 
such varies in details. The North Indian text Nandi- 
kesvampurana describes two-handed images of Siva 
Chandrasekhara. In other details too this image tallies 
with the North Indian text* 

The unique formation of the Stella, and the stud, 
binding the figures together, and the comparatively 
stunted physical forms are among some of the features 
that help us to place the image in the 7th or 8th 
eentury A.D., if not earlier in the post-Gupta period. 
On the other hand, the lines and slight depression near 
the knees may indicate a later. On general considera¬ 
tions, however, we will not be far from truth, if we 
include it as belonging to the Nafenda Group of metal 
images of Eastern India. 

From the point of view of art, this image exhibits 
a unique development of the higher qualities in the 
field of bronzes in the Eastern part of India. In the 
fine and the swaying curves, in the unique balance of 
settings end in the modelling, this image of Chandra¬ 
sekhara reveals the best qualities of contemporary 
plastic formulas and claims an important place in the 
art of Bengal. The two side figures, standing in slightly 
bent poses, give a well-balanced and harmonious 
presentation. The demoniac facial look of these two 
figures is a unique feature of this image. The faces, 
set against, the planes of the Stella and the remaining 
portions seen through, give not only a scope for .finer 
lines, but also a unique display of light sod shade, 

* An image of the jUmlUr type hu been found bf Mr. UUtUf 
Ptlfe end pmwnted ' to An IlSnniwu 




A.-l.C.C. meeting— August, 19-12 by Surayya 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART IN PARIS 

Uneeco Month 

By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


Th* international exhibition of modem art wa a opened 
on the 18th November in Fans at the Musde d’Art at 
Avenue du President Wilson. The sections in the 
exhibition included about thirty countries of the world. 
It is for the first time that India is represented in such 
an exhibition outside India and we should be proud 
of* the position we were offered and also for the 
admiration it attracted from the public. Our gallery 
was centrally situated on the second floor of the build¬ 
ing and one would have been just in front of . our 
gallery on reaching this floor. This Musce is a three¬ 
storied building and is one of the finest buildings of 
Paris, specially built for the purpose of housing the 
Museum of Modem Art and also for such exhibitions. 
This locality is one of the main attractions of Paris. 
The famous Eiffel Tower is just on the other ride of 
the river and the imposing Chaillot Palace with the 
Mneefe Nationals Dee Monuments Franjais and Mueee 
d’l'Homme ana also quite dose, standing on the same 
Avenue and forming a grand panorama. Thousands of 
people come from ail over the world every day to 
enjby thie beauty spot. The selection of the place was 
unique and no one could expect a better place, or more 
international is atmosphere, than this. 

The important countries talcing part in the. exhibi¬ 
tion were France, Great Britain, America, Sweden, 
Holland, Turkey, Canada, China and Ihdia. Thou¬ 
sands of visitors poured in every day and, due to the 
Hnkscd Month celebrations, educationists, .scient¬ 
ist#, artists and writers, in fact, the cultured cream 
pf almost all the nationalities of the world were in 
'..'.Pgris wt the time. So Paris had become more or leas 
: ri tes) taternatiosal city for the duration.’ 


We were represented in the exhibition by fifty 
paintings from modem Indian artiste, forty-five gra¬ 
phic art works (etchings, lithographs, wood-outs) and 
seventy children’s works selected from the different 
schools of India. All these arranged in one gallery 
created a real Indian atmosphere. Many visitors ex¬ 
pressed their great satisfaction for the Indian section 
and I received some letters of appreciation as well. 
There were also encouraging reviews in the daily and 
weekly papers. f 

There was a special opening of the Indian sec¬ 
tion on the 27th November, organised by the Indian 
Delegation to the TJnesco. After a few words of 
introduction by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the leader of 
the Indian Delegation. M. Rene Grousaet, Conserva- 
teur en Chef at the Musee Guimet. gave an important 
account of rebirth of Indian Art forty years ago 
under the leadership of Abanindranath Tagore. He 
described how this school was nationalist in character 
and inspired by the various ancient traditions of India. 
Referring to the younger Indian artists today, he said 
that although fully alive to the different modem ten¬ 
dencies in Europe, nevertheless they remained still 
faithful to the eastern tradition. 

The many distinguished visitors present at the 
private view included Andre Lbote, the famous 
French artist and critic, Professor Bhabha and R*j- 
kurnari Amrit Kaur, members of the Indian Dele- ri 
gation to TJnbsoo. 

Rabindanath Tagore was represented by four of 
his latest works and there were four of‘ Abanindra- 
rinh’s charming paintings in water colour 'done quite 
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recently. Newlalal wm represented by a few of hip the Seagal Schoel «f Art, bad a charming painting 
etchings, vary vigorous and sensitive, with a few bold which was subdued in colour and very rhythmic, 
strongly beaten lines. Gogonendranath was represented Indra Dugar had a landscape of a very realistic sub¬ 
fay a beautiful black and white painting in. which the ject, the Rejgir Hills, but it waa very carefully and 

lovingly worked up with the 



Madonna with St. John by Jamini Roy 


finest point of the brush. Ram- 
kinkar in his landscape of Koyai 
showed his power of expression 
with a few strokes of brush as a 
sculptor gets a shape through 
a few bold chisel cuts. V. A. 
Mali’s portrait of Sushila was 
colourful and decorative, though 
the portrait was also characteris¬ 
tic and faithful. K. H. Ara in his 
ViUage Comer was at his best, 
the figures were full of move¬ 
ment and the colours were rich 
and attractive. Atul Bose repre¬ 
sented a fine portrait of Afw# 
Debajani Bose which shows , the 
quality of an old master’s work. 
Rani Chanda’s Radha-Krishna 
was another painting in the tradi¬ 
tional style, which I found was 
attracting a great many admirers. 

In the graphic arts section 
Zainul Abedin’s Bengal 1943 
(Lithograph) was considered by 
many to be one of the most 
powerful works in the graphic 
arts section. Safiuddin Ahmed’s 
Return Journey, a dry point, was 


tone value of shade and light 
forms the most decorative value 
with » touch of cubism so very 
originally handled by him. Devi 
Prasad’s beautiful Village Maid 
with .a typical East Bengal 
atmosphere of variations in 
greens shone like a precious 
emerald. The younger artists of 
today were also represented. 
Paintings of Manishi Dey, Kan- 
wal Krishna, Mrs. Debajani, 
Bandre, Nagen Bhattacharya 
showed a remarkable sense of 
proportion and originality and 
they were also graceful and had 
that modem and progressive 
outlook through which we may 
expect to match forward. 

The French public is likely to 
be very much interested in the 
works of Jamini Roy who is 
more or less widely known in 
Europe today. His works, 
though they stand in great 
contrast to those of Tagore’s, 
are derived from the local ait 
of Bengal and they have 



achieved a position which is un¬ 
disputed, Four of the paintings Maqbora-Hauz Khas by Nagen Bhauacharyya 

'•were in line and flat colour, ... 

highly decorative and pleasant to look at. His great full of delicacy and depth. Woodcuts done by the 
power and freedom' of expression can never be ignored students of gantiniketan were much admired for their 
by lovers of art. Amulya Gopal Sen, a very talented decorative value and proper illustrative character, 
young artist who ha* followed the traditional style of Niren Ghosh’# Watufid* W§11, a woodcut, waa bold 
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and original. Miss Usha Nandy, a student of the Delhi 
Polytechnic, had a beautiful colour woodcut of a Bird. 

The.children'a section which was also on view was 
Unanimously, admired by the public. The young boys 
and girls of India have shown that they do not fall 
short of ideas and imagination. Their colour com¬ 
positions are meaningful and harmonious. The child¬ 
ren’s work from the Fellowship School, Bombay, the 
Besant School, Adyair, Sajntimketan, Doon School, 
Higher Technical Institute, Delhi Polytechnic, were 
all represented in this section by many interesting 
exhibits. 

In view of the appreciations and demands for a 
large number of the British public visiting this exhibi¬ 
tion 1 hoped to organise another exhibition in London 
before we brought our paintings back to India after 
the Paris exhibition was over by the end of December. 
This, it has fortunately been possible to do. 

t We append heft under the introduction, written by 
Mr. Chakravorty to the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Contemporary Indian Art held in Ixindon.—E d., M. R.l 

Modern Indian Painting 

During the last ion years or so Indian life ns a 
whole has gone through many changes. This spirit, oi 
change is nowhere more evident than in what best 
reflects Indian life in its varied phases—India’s art and 
literature. Indian art "holds Lhc* mirror up to’’ Indian 
life and faithfully reflects the psychology of contem¬ 
porary India. Indian art stands at the present moment 
at the crossways and rev erf Is a curious amalgam oi 
Orthodoxy and experimentation, of settled notions in 
sharp contrast with a boid desire for change and 
exploration. 

Occidentals who approach modern Indian painting 
with preconceived notions of Indian-ness, or expect to 
meet in it only a pleasant exoticism, are bound to be 
disappointed. There was indeed a stage at which the 
school was disliuguislied by a pronounced mannerism 
in technique and rigid orthodoxy in doctrine. But that 
was only when it was young, when it was not very sure 
of its technique and inspiration, and when it was 
feeling its way forward as a revivalist art movement. 
The trends in Indian painting today are definitely 
more catholic. What was once one school of painting 
lias become a jamily of schools, and this family is 
experimental and eclectic. It presents a wide variety 
of subjects from old Hindu mythology to scenes of 
contemporary life, and variety of technique, from paint¬ 
ings which are purely linear to those which aim at 
plasticity and atmosphere. Of this width of range, the 
present collection, though small, is a fair illustration. 

Perhaps the best way of appreciating what modern 
Indian painting stands for is to take brief note of its 
evolution. The movement originated about forty years 
ago, when all the older art traditions of India, Mogul 
or Rajput, were virtually dead. What artistic activity 
there Was in the countiy was an imitation of the 
European academic manner. Thus the emergence of 
a truly Indian school of painting in modem India was 
a wholly conscious, deliberate, and intellectual process. 

In origin the movement was part of the nationalist 
feviv'al, a revolt from European influences, and un¬ 
mistakably anchaistic. But it was neither well under¬ 
wood nor appreciated by the advocates of pur* political 
nationalism, because the true originator of the idea of 
is jn’dian school of painting, Rabindranath Tagore, had 



Radha-Krishna by Mr*. Rani Chanda 

a notion of nationalism which was far Wider than 
political nationalism and embraced social and cultural 
activities as well. Thus it came about that the preli¬ 
minary eneouragement for the movement oame from 
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those Europeans who both in India and in Europe were 
taking a hand in popularizing Oriental art among the 
Western nations. But there were also a small number 
of discriminating Indians who encouraged and promoted 


Chinese and Japanese schools. During the first twenty- 
five years or so of its existence the school remained, 
however, purely, Oriental in inspiration and technique. 
The great majority of the paintings of the school were 
illustrations of Indian mytho¬ 



logy or history, or, at their 
widest, representative of the 
more traditional aspects of 
Indian life rendered in a stylized 
manner. In technique, all that 
was considered legitimate was & 
touch of Chinese or Japanese 
styles added to the strictly 
linear Indian one. 

But such an artificial separa¬ 
tion could not last long, more 
especially because young Indian 
painters had begun to come to 
Europe to *leam their craft, and 
not only they but also those 
who never left the country were 
coming more and more under 
the influence of contemporary 
European, and more especially 
French, schools. 

Apart from these general in¬ 
fluences, it was also through a 
special channel that the new 
European influences began to 
infiltrate into modem Indian 


River Kopai by Ram Kinkar 
the new school. Among these, the 


painting. Some young Indian 
artists wanted to leam the 


name of Ramananda Chatterji, 
one of the greatest journalists of 
modem India, who incurred 
considerable unpopularity by 
publishing reproductions of the 
old and modem Indian masters 
in his magazines, should never bp 
overlooked. 

Rabindranath Tagore was the 
spiritual father of the school, 
and the artistic renaissance 
which he inspired, appro¬ 
priately enough, had its birth in 
the Tagore family. The idea, 
adumbrated by Rabindranath, 
was put into execution by 
Abanindranath Tagore, a nephew 
of his. Abanindranath, happily, 
is still with us, and four of his 
recent works are in the exhibi¬ 
tion. Abanindranath, lus brother 
Gaganendranath (died 1938), 
are represented in the exhibi¬ 
tion, and Nandalal Bose, who is 
still living and working, but 
whose work (except for a few 



etchings) unfortunately could 

not be procured. The Black Mask by Mrs. Debayani Krishna 


The first output of the new school was modelled 
entirely on the Mogul and Rajput miniatures. But 
very soon a more heroic element came into it with the 
study of the frescoes in the Buddhist caves of Ajanta, 
and in the next stage of evolution the school went 
beyond the limits of India to seek inspiration in the 


art of woodcut and etching, and since there -was ho 
indigenous style of wood engraving and etching they 
had to leam it in Europe or from Europeans, The 
adoption of these specifically European techniques of 
the graphic arts broke down the barriers in the field 
of subject end style as well. 








A 6th-cemury Sati stele from Sangsi, Kolhapur 


A UNiQUE VI CENTURY 

Today European Art-trends are so acclimatised in 
India that even Jamini Roy, whose orthodox work is 
’based on purely Bengal folk tradition, hag not dis¬ 
dained in some of his latest works to model himself 
on the Impressionists and post-impressionists. Thus 
contemporary Indian painting has a large element m 
it which is derived and adapted from contemporary 
European schools. The styles which even tea years 
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ago were regarded as the only orthodox Indian style.-' 
have become more or less stagnant and stereotyped. 

Of this moment in the development, of modern 
Indian painting the selection presented «t the exhibi¬ 
tion is an illustration. It is hoped that the works 
shown adequately represent the inqui.nti.e, searching, 
and still unsettled spirit of quest which is the keynote 
of contemporary Indian art. 


A UNIQUE VI CENTURY INSCRIBED SATI STELE 

From Sangsi, Kolhapur State 

By H. D. SANKALIA & M. G. DIKSHIT, 

Deccan College Research Institute, Poona 


The inscribed Sati Stele described here is at present 
located in a small Sati temple, about 2 miles east from 
Gagan Bavda, and 35 miles west, from Kolhapur. The 
Htele is said to have been uncart lied in a field at Sangsi 
about. 5 miles from Bavda. 1 

The local tradition ascribed the sculpture to a 
woman who committed sati m remote antiquity, and 
was in consequence worshipped as a devi. Mr. N. G. 
Pandit. Rao, the enthusiastic Public Relations Officer of 
the Kolhapur State, desired us to investigate into the 
truth of this tradition, and it is owing to his kindness 
and enthusiasm that we have been able to bring this 
sculpture to the* notice of scholars. 

As we stepped into the dark, desolate shrine (really 
a inrgo one-room cottage) we were surprised to see 
before us an actual life-like representation of a Sati. 
and that too inscribed in old Brahmi characters. 

Our subsequent study has shown that the local 
tradition was cent per cent based upon facts, which had 
happened over 1400 years ago, if not earlier. 

The stele in its present damaged condition is about, 
6 feet high and 4 feet broad, and is enrved out of n 
blaflk sla’te like chlorite rock." The figures and the 
inscription on the stele arc so damaged that their full 
significance rannot be now determined, though their 
purport is obvious. 

The Inscription 

The Inscription is in two lines. It is inscribed in Brahmi 
characters, varying from J in. to 14 in. in height, of the 
box-headed variety. The language is Sanskrit., and a* 
pointed out so kindly by Dr. Chhabra, the OfTg. Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist for India, the inscription consists of a 
Sardulftvikridila ‘verse. The Bmhmi of the box-headed 
variety, is first noticed in about 350 A.D.* and is then 
found prevalent with local variations in many parts of 
Central India, the Central Provinces. Orissa, and 
Karnataka (including Mysore). A detailed comparison 
with the records from these regions shows that palaeo- 
graphically our record has a closer affinity with the 
Kadamba records, and among these also, particularly 
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10 X M 

* 3. At ■ tamplt of (bo rook w»t not powlbl. to toko without 
bmUu It, itt oust Bonn It not known at promt. 

S. Cl. Buhl.i Inditch « Palttgrtphit, p. UL 
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with tin; Tnhtgundii Pillar Inscription of Kakusthavar- 
man.* 

In our inscription the ‘boxes’ are slightly hollowed 
out. ami hence they do not appear like neat small 
squares as in many inscriptions of the Vakatakas." 

With regard to individual letters, it is found that 
the letters pa, la, va, ya, sa, ha, even na and to of certain 
Vakntaku plates" resemble corresponding letters of our 
inscriptions. But there is perfect identity between the 
letters na. ha, bha, ma, ya, yya, ra, la, li, va, ha, ksa, and 
ha, while there is a slight difference between the method 
of engraving to and na. In the Talagunda inscription, 
na has a curved loop, while in the Sangsi inscription, 
the loop and t.hr main vertical stroke which turns left - 
waids are « parute, as in modem Devanagari. The same 
may be sod of la. In the Talagunda, the lower right 
stroke is more curved, while it, is straight in the Sangsi, 
resembling the present Devanagari. The letter tha may 
be regaiihd as a tpst Id ter. Usually it has a dot or a 
circle in the centre of a reetungle or circle, but in our 
inscription this circle is on the right of the rectangle. 
This feature is also noticed in one of the two than oi 
the Tnlagundri inscription (ef. line 3 atithi, and avasa- 
tliam). 

Four letters, pa, bha, ma, sa of another Kadamiw 
inscription on stone 1 resemble those of ours, but other 
letters na, sn, ya nro dissimilar, while the letters have 
no dear boxes. 

Pulneographirally therefore the inscription may be 
assigned to the 5lli-6th century A.D. Its location, 
almost, on the northern border of Karnataka and its 
palaeogrnphie as well as stylistic affinity with the 
Kadamba records (particularly the Kavndi inscription of 
Ravivarnin which is also in Sanskrit verse) would sug¬ 
gest that it might be even a Kadamba record, probably 
of Ra viva mm himself. 

The Inscription which is in the Sirduhiviktidifa 
chhandrt open? with the invocation Om. Next it refers 
to the crest ( Innchhana ) of the king who got it. ins¬ 
cribed (?). The second pada (quarter) of the verse then 
says, “ (whose) wife, by good action (after) her husband, 
(committed . . . ?).” The third quarter mentions pro¬ 
bably the cause in which the king or the hero or the 

4 . e . i . Yin. 24. 

5. Ct. lot tniUnce, XXII, 207, 

t. XXIII, 811 inU XXII, IS; E.I., XXIV. 

7. Kindi lnicrlptlon, E.C., VIII, U. Ni. 523. 
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Kati gave up his or her lifo. The last pada which is 
almost complete says that the stele (sila) was, placed 
(in this temple Chaityake ?) by the king himself (pro¬ 
bably the Sati’s son?) out of affection (for his 
parents ?). 

Text 

Line 1. 

Om Sri'-u'-u’-* lanchhanasya 1 nrpatcr yyahalikh ' 
- - teya tu - [I]* bharyya, saccaritena bhartur * - - - 
[II]* 

1. Thfa Inner in 1 ienrly vinjble nn Ihp eatnnipiigc. 

2. The curved tlrokc ul u in clearly vialblr in the eatempage, 
M well a. pari of llut letter itaelf, which aeema to he pa or da or da. 

3. A vertical atroke below the aquurr-like pan of Ihe letter 
eogpeala that. the Idler may bo bit. 

4. There la a vertical cut in the atone, 

5. The letter In undoubtedly la. an iilmtitnl vertical part in 
found in the 9th letter, tin., II or moreover ir enablea u« to reeonalroet 
a anltable word ulao. 

6. There ia a varlirn] rut iu the ntoue. 

7. Two altoken viaiblc in the ratenipattv at well a* in the. photo 
would eugfeat that a letter wan attempted. But a clear break la 
indicated between the jnulns at Ilia place, and it aeema to he 
intentional, 

8. Broken from here. 

Line 2. 

punya* - - mya ri raksanatrlham madara ntasya 
gataya'" - - cam [I]* pritya sailamidam svnyavi nnrpali 
(no) sansthapitam pailya (he)" [III* 

9. The tight half of the Ipttrr broken due to u veriii:ul break- 
*»«« in the atone. 

10. Broken. 

Jl. According to the HUggemion of I)r. CMipIta. 

Figures on the Stele 

Besides the principal figure of the Sati, there were, 
it appears, originally at least six other figures in the 
composition. Two figures were right on the top, but 
lliey are badly mutilated. Only the right bent leg of 
Hie first, showing folds of the leg covering the thigh, 
and five anklets (zhanzhars) (or manjira with kinkinis), 
four closely fitting and the fifth slightly loose, resting 
on a seat of four tiers or steps is now left. Of the 
second figure, the left leg, almost similarly decorated 
is seen. Both the figures seem to bo of women. The 
(bird figure is represented only by its bust, but 
whether it was so originally cannot be said for certain. 
From the facial features, it appears to be of a boy or 
young man. These as well as his huge richly decorated 
head-dress remind us of the Barhut busts' However, 
an identical form of head-dress is not seen in any of the 
earjy Indian sculptures from Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, 
Patna, Gandhara* or AmaravBfi.” Nagarjunikonda” 
and other sites in South India. Nowadays such a huge 
t urban is worn by certain Marathis. 

What the relation of these figures was with the 
Sati is difficult to say now. 

The remaining figures are all of women and inti- 

' B IWhhofer. Early Indian Sculpture, Vol. 1, pi. 32) of. line 
lit* Store from Snnchi, ibid. pi. 5R. a 

"' 4 See Ibid. 

10 S«e Sltmramnm-irli, Amnrnvutl Sculpture), Madras Museum. 

pi. m 

11 9m Naik, Studies in fintnrlunlltondn Sculpturet, BDCRI. 

«KM». 


mately related. The principal figure—the Sati—is 
lying at full length on her right side, resting her head 
on her right arm which is bent and thus jicts as a 
pillow, while the other arm lies along her body. Her 
thin sari, worn probably in mkaccha fashion, is shown 
by close, thin, oblique incised lines. It covers her 
completely from the neck to the foot” exactly as a 
Hindu dead body is covered. It no doubt suits the 
seriousness of the occasion and shows abundantly the 
sense of propriety of (he Indian sculptor, who ordinarily 
loved lo depict a woman with as little dress as possible. 
Nevertheless the thin dress allows us to have some idea 
of the artists skill in modelling, particularly the way 
lie has modelled the abdomen. 

The Sati wears a ham of two strings or two haras, 
one having largo beads, and a bracelet on the left 
wrist, and a hallu (a large ring-like ornament) on her 
right ankle. Her head is only partially covered, so that 
'the lmir, and a round kundala in.the left ear are seen. 

To Ihe immediate left of the Sati stands a woman 
with her hand in anjah mudra. She wears a thin bodice, 
a beaded valaya on her left arm and a Kara of ■ one 
string (ckavah). Her face is disfigured, but her head 
does not seem to be eovered by any dress, and her 
hair falls down loose on her back. 

The figure behind her was that of a woman, pro¬ 
bably nude, as no covering is seen on the breasts, as 
on the preceding figure. Her hands thrown up and 
wide open probably expressed wonder and astonish¬ 
ment. Of the last, figure only the portion below the 
waist, is seen. The dress just clothes Ihe thighs. Pro¬ 
bably the figure is that of a woman, who unlike the 
preceding figure was represented as running away from 
the sight of burning out of fear. 

The only decorative sculpture is a cfiroVj/a-window 
ornament, at present seen almost in a line with Ihe 
asana on which the first, figure is seated. Stylistically 
thus ornament is later than those sculptured in early 
caves of the Deccan, but seems to be earlier then the 
forms occurring on the early Obalukyan temples at 
Aiholc. If lacks some of the wooden features of the 
former” and the ornamental desigus of the latter. 5 * 

Artistically as well as from thq point of view 1 of 
the story depicted the sculpture is unique. Mm. ICane lu 
has shown that the practice of committing sati is 
unknown to the Rigvoda or other Vedas, ancient 
Grihyasutras and the Dharmnsntras except, Visnu. Even 
in the Mahabharata, there are very few references to 
this practice, end nil these relate to the royal families. 
The Greeks noticed it in the Punjab. It is. therefore, 
thought that the practice arose sometime around the 
Christian era, and was confined at first to the 
Kshatriyas, spreading among the Brahmanas much 
later. Gathasaptasali and Kamcmitra ‘are the earliest 
works in the post-Christian period which refer to 
anumerrana. 

Tire earliest archaeological evidence, so far, was 
the Posthumous Stone Pillar inscription of Goparoja, 
found Bt Bran” (Sagar Dist., C. P.). It is dated in 

12 Fall lari i» on ■ female figure—~Hnvki—from Mathure. 
pnrhnpa originally from tbe N.-W.F, See Bachhofer, op. ctt„ Vol. 

ii, pi. in. 

13 Cf. Bachhofer. Early Indian Sculpture, Vol. If, pi. 61. 

14 Cf, Couuma, Chalukyan Architecture. 

15 Kane, History of Dharmasattra, Vol. H, i, p. 62b '■ 

lfi Fleet, tcii III, pp. 9t-3, and Cunningham, .4,5. 1., X p. S9. 
pi. txllL 
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Gupta mmvat A.D. 601, and is in some respects com* 
parable to the Bangs! stele. It has a Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion in Indravajra chhanda, and sculptures of men 
and women, who are probably intended for the Gopa- 
raja of the inscription and his wife and friends ; where¬ 
as the compartment above the centre of the inscription 
represents a man and woman sitiing who must be 
Goparaja and his wife. 

Unfortunately, the photograph of these sculptures 
is not published, so it is not possible to compare the 
sculptures. But from the description little doubt 
remains that there was no actual representation of the 
Sati. 

Another almost temporary inscription comes from 
Ravadi,” Sorab taluka (Mysore). It is also in Sanskrit, 
verse end belongs to the Kadumba king Ravhurmu. 
The stone has no sculptures. 

Numerous Sati stones of a later period are found 
in Karnataka' 8 (where they are called Mnxlikkal), 
Kathiawar,'" Rajputartb. C.P.C.T., 3 ' Bihar, U.P. at and 
other parts of India. But usually they are of a conven¬ 
tional type, showing the Sali’s palm ( Satino panjo) or 

17 A.C., VIII. ii. No. 523. 

IB See /mi. Ant. Vol. XXXV. p. 129. 

19 Couftone, Snmanatha and uthri JIIadirL, rmtdci m Kathla- 
wad, p. 53-54 end pi. LX. 

20 Cf. Cunningham, op. cil. 

21 JBORS, XXin, p. 435. 


an upraised aun, witli the figures of the sun and the 
■moon on either sidi s, and a group of stars, or the Sati 
riding in a chariot to meet her husband on the battle¬ 
field. 

Sculptural data for the practice of Sati is thus not 
much. What little there is, is mostly of a conventional 
type. Hence this Iife-hke representation of a woman 
immolating herself on a funeral pyre is indeed im¬ 
portant for tracing the custom of the Sati in India. 

4 

The style is also remaikible as a piece of art. 
Indian figure sculpture, both human and animal, is 
after it set fashion and thus becomes monographic nnd 
stereotyped. This is true even of tin early representa¬ 
tions of the Jataku stories in sculptures and later of 
■hiina Kalhanakas (stories) depicted in the ceilings at 
Deliver:*. Mt. Abu. In this stele, leaving apart the 
upper two figures which are hadlv mutilated, different 
bhnvm and postures are exhibited by the rest. Infinite 
calm and inner happiness ( mamia) characterize the 
Sati, whose posture is akin to that of the Buddlm on 
li is Nirvana.” Reverence is seen on the figure 
adjoining her. and astonishment and fear respectively 
on the third and fouith figures. These details of com¬ 
position elevate the piece to a high place in the 
history of Indian Art. 

lim/r/fi of India, AJnIIla (.a»n No. XXVI, pL L. 


WINGS OVER THE WORLD 

By LEO WHITE 


In a far-flung empire, Invercargill, the capital of the 
Province of Southland in New Zealand, is the southern¬ 
most city, and it is 15,096 miles by air from London. 
This pretty southern city can 
be reached by catching a flying 
boat that leaves Poole. On ar¬ 
rival et Sydney in Australia, 
one can find a daily service 
operating across the Tasman, 

•and at Auckland there is a daily 
service going to Invercargill. 

BOAC and its relations. Qant as 
Empire Airways and Tasman 
Ecpire Airways, have linked the 
southernmost city in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations with 
the rest of the world. 

Invercargill is a symmetrical 
city. Its streets «re wide and 
open. Like the icst of the pro¬ 
vince its buildings and monu¬ 
ments are characteristic of the 
solidness that was a feature of 
the work of the early pioneers. 

Not only its streets, but its 
highways are linked with sub¬ 
stantial and handsome build¬ 
ings; it has gardens in plenty 
nod many recreational reserves. 

Invercargill is full of breathing 
space. The principal garden, 


Queen’s Park, has an area of 240 acres, end there are 
other gardens right in the heart of the city. Only four 
miles away is Oreti Beach, whieli is a beautiful place, 
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swim in safety or just rest on 


where bathers can swim in safety or just rest on Murie, the balloonist, was ambitious, and with * 
gleaming sand. favourable wind be went aloft and sailed inland for 

Southland was first populated by hardy Scotch three and a half hours, covering 20 miles. That out* 
pioneers, and its people even today are & chip off the standing achievement nearly ended his career A farmer 

looked up from bis work end 


r*-" 1 * v A* i j,J * 







The monument to Scott at Queenstown a pleusure resort in the Provine* 

old block. Scottish and native 
place names intermingled, and 
sway out on a country road, 
you will see homesteads that 
would almost convince you, 
that a scene in Britain lay be¬ 
fore you. Ploughing matches 
with Scotch grooms and tink¬ 
ling bells are still festivals, 
althohgh each year sees the 
mar of tractors silencing the 
old-time music of the bells. 

Progress might mar the quaint 
and beautiful, even though that 
progress is playing a great part 
in covering rich pastures with 
rows producing thousands of 
ions of butter and cheese, and 
I'lreep that rear some of New 
Zealand's best lambs and grow 
bags <and bags of wool. 

New Zealand’s first cross 
country flight was made at 
Invercargill—in a balloon. Away 
back in 1007 a man named 
Murie, who owned a cycle shop, 
decided to make the balloon. 

After several experiments, he 
eventually dragged his canvas bag along to the Gas 
Company and had it filled. The first passenger—sand 
incidentally the first aerial passenger in New Zealand— 
was a young woman named Miss Ball, whoMjlimbed 
into the basket and made- a successful ascent,' At a 
shilling a time, many Soufhlanders made their first 
flight in that balloon. It caught the public imagination. 

In some quarters Murie bad been regarded as a 
lunatic. 


saw the floating pear-shaped 
apparition, “Give me my gun," 
be yelled, but before he got it, 
the wind had carried the bal¬ 
loonist out of range. Otherwise 
that farmer might have ranked 
as New Zeeland’s first anti¬ 
aircraft gunner. As for Murie, 
he left his aerial exploits and 
was last heard of managing a 
gold-mine in South Africa. One 
of his helpers, however,' Bert 
M'crcor, became a pioneer in 
New Zealand aviation, and a 
few years ago lost his life in a 
mishap when flying on a civil 
airline he had helped to start. 

There are scholarship's for 
flying in Southland. They are 
for instruction given by the 
Southland Aero Club which is 
now starting to resume activities 
curtailed by the war. Perhaps 
the grandeur of southern 
scenery from the air is an 
added encouragement to avia¬ 
tion enthusiasts. Anyway, the 
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Along the airways you will find in New Zealand many a familiar 

scene of Britain 

province fosters a progressive club. Another indication 
of. tiie interest in aviation was the prolonged and 
contrast agitation for an airiine connection to Inver¬ 
cargill. Southlanders were not satined until they 
obtained a daily service with Auckland, which i« flflfi. 
miles away as the crow flies. 

This is how; air travel hat been opened Up— 
opening up interesting corners.in a far-flung Common-- 
wealth of Nations. A person from Britain, nay uvea 
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from India if he would, for India has also taken up the alongside much that is familiar—the hearth and home, 
initiative in her Post-War Development schemes, for which not only would he feel at home, but also 
•can travel 151)00 miles in a matter of days, and at enjoy scenery and sport that he has never known 
the end of hiis journey in Southland, find.himself before, and which he will find nowhere else. 

-: 0 :- 


IINTERNATIONAL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES AID 

FOREIGN STUDENTS 


This exchange of students between different countries 
is one of the best methods of promoting mutual under¬ 
standing among people, but mutual understanding in¬ 
volves something more than providing travel grants, 
tuition remissions, or annual stipends. It involves 
porsonal relationships—the opportunity for students oi 
different countries to know fellow scholars from other 
lands and the students und people of the country to 
which they have come. 

Four well-known centers in the United States that 
foster such contacts aro the International Center at the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and the three 
International Houses, one in New York City, one in 
Chicago, Illinois, and the third in Berkeley, California. 

The International House idea grew from a chance 
encounter one autumn morning in 1910. While walking 
across the campus of Columbia University in New 
York City, Harry Edmond*, a student Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary, called out a casual 
"Good Morning” to a passing Chinese student. A small, 
spontaneous gesture, but one that was to have far- 
reaching consequences, because the Chinese youth 
stopped Edmonds and said : “Do you know that you 
are the first person who has greeted me in the three 
weeks I have been in New York?” 

Struck by the young foreigner’s loneliness. Edmonds 
promptly invited him to his house for supper the 
following Sunday. Mr. Edmonds also invited several 
other students whom he learned about, through the 
university, and them and there began the Sunday 
Suppeis that were to become a tradition at the 
Edmond’s home and are today an integral part of the 
program of the three International Houses in the 
United States. 

Mr. Edmonds became intensely interested in the 
problem of foreign students and, in conducting a local 
survey, found that there were over 600 students in 
New York City with little opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other or with Americans. Each 
week the Edmonds invited more students to their home 
until eventually the number outgrew the capacity of 
their house. The students then formed an organisation 
called the International Cosmopolitan Club and began 
having their Sunday meetings in Earl Hall at Columbia 
University. 

Idea Becomes Reality 

Gradually the idea took hold of having a place 
that foreign students could use as a permanent meeting 
place and a home as well—an opportunity to live 
together under one roof sharing common experiences. 

, '• In John D. Rockefeller, well-known American 
financier and philanthropist, the group found the man 
who was to transform this nebulous idea into a reality, 
fife became interested in the Club and, in 1923 gave 
it ft pbfce of land in New York City on Riverside Drive 


overlooking the Hudson River, together with three 
million dollars to build and equip a home. Completed 
in 1924, this became the first International House with 
Mr. Edmonds as its first director. 

A survey of other possible locations for similar 
International Houses led Mr. Rockefeller in 1927 to 
donate 1,750,000 dollars to the University of California 
at Berkeley and three million dollars in 1930 to the 
University of Chicago to establish student centers. 

International House at Berkeley was opened »» 
1930 with Mr. Allen BlaisdHl. a former staff member 
of the New York House as its director, and the Chicago 
House opened in 1932 with Mr. Bruce Dickson as 
director. Mr. Dickson, like Mr. Edmonds, had been 
encaged in Y.M.CA work with foreign students, and 
had built up an association of some 700 students, in¬ 
cluding those from other Chicago schools as well as 
from the University. 

Houses are Self-sustaining 

The Houses are self-sustaining, and although there 
is no formal relationship between them, they are bound 
together by close ties of common ideals and purpose. 
The New York House is a separate entity, governed 
by a Board of Trustees in the same manner as 
numerous other non-profit educational institutions, and 
aeeep's students not only from Columbia University, 
but from any other eol'eges and technical or professional 
schools in New York City. 

The Chicago House is tied up administratively 
with the University of Chicago, although it likewise is 
open to students of all colleges and technical schools 
in flint city. In Berkeley. International House, as a 
part, of the University of California, has n separate 
Board of Trustees composed of local citizens and 
administrative official and memliers of the faculty of 
the University. 

The various governing boards of the Houses net 
for the moat, part as poliev-fnrming bodies, the adminjs- 
lrnti\e responsibilities being carried out by a director 
and a -tuff assisted by an annually elected student 
council. 

Not Mere Dormitories 

The New York and Chicago Houses have accom¬ 
modations for 525 each, and the Berkeley House for 
425, but they are not. by any means mere glorified 
dormitories. In addition to the resident members, each 
House has a large and active non-resident, membership 
and a full dynamic program of educational and 
social activities. In addition to the Sunday Suppers 
which are traditional at all three Houses, each has 
added innumerable activities, such as hnguage tables, 
discussion groups, musical programs, social dancing, 
national parties, and athletics. 

Each House has its annual entertainment special¬ 
ities. In New York City, it is the October 31st 
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Hallowe’en Party, a combination of an old-fashioned 
American party and a miniature World’s Fair. The 
Chicago House has an International Night when each 
group presents a performance typical of its own culture, 
and the event of the year in Berkeley is the Annual 
Folk Festival, centering around exhibitions of folk¬ 
dancing participated in by groups from each nation 
represented in the House. 

In normal times the ratio of foreign students to 
Americans living in the Houses is about half and half. 
In New York, the membership is limited almost ex¬ 
clusively to graduate students, while in Chicago and 
Berkeley undergraduates of the upper-class levels are 
eligible. The Berkeley House is also open to freshmen 
and sophomore foreign students. 

During the war, naturally the number of foreign 
students at the Houses was sharp'v curtailed, and the 
majority of those who did come to the United States 
were from the other American repub’ics, the Near and 
Middle East, and China Both the Chicago ami Berke¬ 
ley Houses were taken over for a time by the armed 
forces and used as quarters for students in the United 
States Army or Navy, but the Chicago House has 
been returned, and. although the Berkeley House still 
carries on its programs in temporary quarters near its 
permanent home, it expects to be back in its own 
residence in the near future. 

Swamped With Applications 

All Houses are now being swamped with applica¬ 
tions for students from all parts of the world who, 
since the war's end, are coming to the United States 
once again to continue their studies. 

The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, which 
has one of the largest enrolments of foreign students 
in the United States, has a very active International 
Center which, although it dors not provide s'eeping 
accommodations as do the three International Houses, 
does provide foreign students will) a center for their 
social and educational activities and a focal point for 
rstab’ishing informal contacts with each other : with 
American students at the University and with local 
residents of Ann Arbor. 

The Center, which opened in 1938, is an integral 
part, of the University of Michigan, with a Board of 
Governors composed of various university officials and 
faculty members. Tt, has a part-time student staff and 
offers foreign students not only social contacts but 


other important services. One of its main tasks is 
helping students to find living quarters. The Center’s 
policy is to try to find foreign students’ accomrooda-. 
tions in quarters with American students,' and it always 
keeps a list of available rooms for students in town. 

How Students a be Helped 

The Ann Arbor Center also has a staff which coun¬ 
sels students on scholastic matters. If a student is 
failing in a subject, lie is invited to have an informal 
talk with a counsellor in an effort to uncover the 
reasons and to help in any way possible. Causes for 
scholastic failures range from language difficulties to 
psychological situations arising from misunderstandings 
or inability 1o adjust to the new and strange customs 
of a foreign land, and often small suggestions put the 
stranger on the right track and settle the mutter satis¬ 
factorily. 

Financial difficulties are sometimes the cause of 
scholastic troubles, and the Ann Arbor Center has a 
small revoh ing fund from which it can make loans to 
students when necessary. Language difficulties are 
taken core of through English classes arranged to coin¬ 
cide with the students’ free lime. In these classes 
('very (fforf is made to get together group studying 
for the same professions so that attention may be 
given to the specialized vocabularies necessary for the 
particular courses of study being pursued. 

International Center at Ann Arbor has a very 
active recreational program, and its traditional Thurs¬ 
day afternoon teas arc open, not only to the students 
and faculty of the University, hut to the whole com¬ 
munity of Ann Arbor as well, thus fostering contacts 
between the foreign students and the local resident*. 

Not only docs this Center encourage relationships 
with the local community but, through its Speakers’ 
Bureau, it. promotes contacts, with groups all over the 
Stale. The system of providing foreign student, speak¬ 
ers for study groups or meetings has become so popular 
that civic groups and other organizations from all over 
the state of Michigan ask the Bureau to send them 
speakers. 

These four cent ore in the United 8latc5 help* to 
establish lasting personal contacts between thy future 
citizens of countries all over the world, sind foster a 
spirit, of understanding, respect, and sympathy which 
is an essential clement in promoting international good¬ 
will. -U&IS. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
“The Mystery of Cosmic Rays” 


In the January issue of The Modern Review you 
have published a highly interesting and able article 
on the above subject by Swami Jagadiswarananda. While 
complimenting him on it, I cannot help observing that 
through some mis-apprehension be has made the re¬ 
mark in the last paragraph that “no Indian scientist has 
made so far any mentionable research” on Cosmic Rays. 
It is well-known that the eminent Parsi Scientist, Dr. 
Homi J. Bhabha, F.R.8., has become world-famous 
through his researches on Cosmic Rays. While he was 
lecturing in the Nagpur University J. N. Tata Con¬ 
vocation Hall in 1943, he was introduced to the audience 


by Sir 0 V. Raman, F.RJs., as the youngest Indian 
F.R.S. and paid him a glowing tribute by declaring that 
Dr. Bhabha was one of the hardly dozen world scientists 
who knpw the intricacies of Cosmic Theory. 

Dr. Bhabha is at present the Director of the Tata 
Science Institute of Fundamental Researches recently 
established in Bombay and he is carrying on his great 
researches with indefatigable seal and devotion. Let 
us hope his efforts are crowned with still greater success 
and that in due course he sheds additional lustre, on 
the fame of Indian scientists, 

Karachi, M. F. Soon^wau . 



A NOTE ON FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

SAFEGUARDS 


By Prof. D. 

An eminent Indian loader had recently desired me 
to prepare a list of fundamental rights for Indians in 
general, and also a list of special constitutional safe¬ 
guards for the Hindu minority in Bengal in particular. 
Both the list* were intended to be incorporated in the 
future Constitution of India, Accordingly, 1 prepared, 
as shown hereinafter, two tentative lists, and also 
indicated what should bo done in certain circumstances, 
in the interest of the Hindu minority. The list ot 
fundamental rights was drawn up on the basis of 
similar rights obtaining in a number of other countries 
(in Europe and America). There is also much useful 
material in the Report of what is popularly knowu as 
the Sapru Committee. The two lists as prepared by 
me. are not exhaustive and, therefore, certainly capable 
of improvement. Bilt.they are fairly comprehensive. 
Much will depend on whether we have in future au 
impartial and incorruptible judiciary in our country, 
and secondly, with a view to this, on the separation 
of the executive and judicial lunctions m the culinary 
senses of the terms. As the questions of fundamental 
rights and constitutional safeguards are now before the 
Union Constituent Assembly and its Advisory Com¬ 
mittee eonsl.itut.cd for this purpose, I have thought it 
advisable to publish here the two lists as prepared by 
me, partly with a view to focusing public attention on 
the points raised by me therein, and partly with « view 
to provoking their further discussion by others. The 
two lists are as follows : 

A. Home “Typical’' Fundamental Rights. 

“1. All citizens shall in all respects be equal 
before the law. There shall be no privilege on the 
ground of sex. birth, colour, creed, religion, or occupa¬ 
tion. All citizens shall enjoy the same civil and 
political rights, without distinction of race, language, 
or religion. 

2. There shall he full and absolute protection of 
life and liberty for all without any distinction on the 
ground of^ origin, nationality, language, race, or religion. 
Exception’s to this principle may be made only in 
cases recognized by international law. 

3. The liberty of the person shall be inviolable 
nnd no person shall be deprived of his liberty except 
in accordance with law duly made and promulgated. 
Except when taken in the act of committing an offence, 
no person shall be arrested without a warrant, issued 
by a magistrate, which must he shown at the time of 
arrest. 

4. The dwelling of each citizen shall he inviolable 
and shall not be forcibly entered into except in accord¬ 
ance with law Aulv made and promulgated. 

5. Th® right of free expression of opinions and 
ideas by speech, writing, print, picture or other similar 
means, as well as the right to assemble peacefully and 
without arms or weapons, and to form associations or 
unions, shall be guaranteed to all citizens for purposes 
not opposed to public morality or public order. Laws 
regulating the manner in which the right of forming 
associations and the right of free assembly may be 
exercised, shall contain no political, religious, or class 
distinction. 

# 6. Public employments shall, without distinction, 
foe open in the same degree to all citizens, under 
Conditions prescribed by law. 

- 7, * 'Within the territory of the Union of India 


N. BANERJEE 

every citizen shall be free to choose iiis domicile or 
place oi icsidericc, to chuuge his domicile or emigrate, 
to choose his profession or means oi livelihood, and also 
to transfer las property. The exercise ol these rights 
may, however, be made subject to limitations pres¬ 
cribed by law iu special circumstances. 

8. The liberty ol the Tress shall be guaranteed, 
subject to the requirements of any law duly made for 
tin; prevention oi the abuse of this liberty. The Press 
shall not be subsidized by the State. 

9. The secrecy of ietters and other correspon¬ 
dence may be violated only in cases provided for by 
law. 

10. No person shall be removed against his will 
from the jurisdiction of the Judge to whom the law 
assigns him. Exceptional Courts shall only be permis¬ 
sible in cases provided by laws promulgated before the 
commission of the offence. 

11. No penalty shall be established or enforced 
excopi by virtue of a law. 

12. No one shall be deprived of his property 
<xcipi for a public purpose, and in the cases and 
according to the forms established by law, and in 
consideration of a ju.-t compensation previously deter¬ 
mined. 

13. Subject to the requirements of law duly made 
in the interests of public morality, public safety, and 
public order, there shall be liberty of conscience, reli¬ 
gious liberty, and freedom of public worship for all. 
No one shall be compelled to join in any manner what¬ 
ever in the forms or ceremonie.s of any religious deno¬ 
mination. And all religions shall be equal before tlie 
law. 

No person shall be permitted to refuse, on the 
ground of religious opinion, to fulfil any obligations of 
citizenship. Nor should religious beliefs be permitted 
to be pleaded as n reason for non-fulfilment of public 
duties. 

14. There shall be no ex post facto legislation. 
This provision shall not, however, apply to Acts of 
Indemnity passed for the protection of the military 
men. police and others in respect, of unlawful acts 
done by them, bona fide, and in the service of the 
country, during a time of war or during serious internal 
disorder or disturbances. 

15. Freedom of commerce and industry shall l>e 
guaranteed throughout the Indian Union, subject to 
such conditions and limitations as may be prescribed 
by law in respect of any specific commodity or article. 

16. The freedom and secrecy of elections shall be 
guaranteed by law. Every person in the position, of an 
employee or workman shall have a right to such free 
time as may be necessary for the exorcise of his civic 
rights. 

17. There shall be protection by law to the 
language, culture and traditions of all communities. 

18. The sanctity and inviolability of the places of 
religious worship shall be guaranteed by law. Such 
places of religious worship shall not, however, be per¬ 
mitted to be used for the commission of any offence 
forbidden by law." 

The above list of fundamental rights is not exhaus¬ 
tive, although fairly comprehensive. Our Constitution- 
makers should consider the extent to which the people 
of India should be allowed to keep and bear aims. In 
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the United States of America there is no restriction 
in this regard, and this right is included within the 
Bill of Bights. Perhaps in the circumstances of India 
and in view of the complexity of its communal pro¬ 
blem, there should not be any unrestricted right to 
keep and bear arms. At. the same time, the present posi¬ 
tion in this country is not at all satisfactory. The issue 
of a licence for a gun or a revolver even to a highly 
respectable citizen often depends entirely on the 
whims or caprices of local officials. This must be stopped. 

B, Constitutional Safeguards for the Hindu Mino¬ 
rity in Bengal, in case Bengal is not divided into two 
Ben'gals—East Bengal and West Bengal—within the 
Union of India. 

“1. Any question raising a major communal issue 
in the Bengal Legislature shall require for its decision 
a majority of the representatives present and voting 
of each of the two major communities in Bengal, 
namely, the Hindu and the Muslim, as well as a majo¬ 
rity of all the members present and voting. 

(This provision lias been copied, mutatis mutandis, 
from clause (2) of Paragraph 15 of the Cabinet. Mission 
Declaration of 16th May, 1646. If such provision was 
considered necessary, obviously, in the interest of the 
Muslim minority in India, it is all the more necessary 
for the Hindu minority in Bengal). 

2. There shall be joint electorates with propor¬ 
tional reservation of seats for different communities, 
in respect of elections to all legislative bodies, provin¬ 
cial, urban, and rural. 

3. There shall be <l statutory composite Cabinet, 
for the Province of Bengal. Excluding the office of 
Prime Minister, the number of Hindu members (in¬ 
cluding the Scheduled Caste representatives) shall be 
equal to the number of Muslim an embers on the 
Cabinet,. Portfolios shall be equitably distributed 
between the Hindu and Muslim members of the 
Cabinet. The portfolio of law and order shall be in the 
hands of a Hindu Minister. 

4. Fitness, to be determined by the results of 

-:0 



competitive examinations held by competent authori¬ 
ties, such aa the Provincial Public Service Commission, 
etc., should alone be the criterion of eligibility for' 
appointment to offices. If this principle is not accepted, 
then at least 50 per cent of the officers in every branch 
of public service under the Government of Bengal 
shall be reserved for the members of the Hindu com¬ 
munity including the Scheduled Castes. 

5. The Head of the Government of Bengal shall 
alternately be a Hindu and a Muslim. The Chief 
Minister shall be the leader of the Party, which will 
command a majority in the Lower House of the Bengal 
Legislature in case the Legislature is made bicameral, 
or in Ihe Provincial Legislative Assembly if the Legis¬ 
lature is made unicameral.” 

As there is now a very serious threat to the sense 
of values, culture, language, religion, and economic and 
political interests—nay, to the very existence, with 
honour and self-respect,—of thq Hindu community in 
Bengal, there should be started, as a regrettable neces¬ 
sity, an intensive agitation in the country for the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal into two provinces within the Union of 
India, namely, East Bengal and West Bengal, unless 
the special constitutional safeguards for the Hindu 
community in Bengal as shown above, are agreed to 
by the Muslim community in Bengal, or in India, as 
the case may be. There is no other way out of the 
grave danger that now faces the Hindu community, 
but. for whose incalculable sufferings and sacrifices 
during, nearly, the last fifty years there would have 
been, people so easily forget this, no position for those 
who wield power today in this province The course of 
legislation and Ministerial policy . in the province 
during the last ten years has been generally disastrous 
for the Hindu minority in it, and their future course 
is likely to be still more disastrous for them. And it is 
practically useless to reason with people in a state of 
political intoxication. Hence arises the imperative 
necessity of the demand for the partition of Bengal 
into two provinces, as indicated above. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss Suptimayee Sinha, M.A., D.T., PhD., is the 
first Indian lady on whom Doctorate in Pure Mathe¬ 
matics has been conferred in the recent convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University. She is the first and 
the only candidate to win this laurel from the Hindu 
University. She hails from Dehra Dun and is the only 
daughter of the well-known pleader, the late Sarat- 
chandra Sinha. Her student-career has all along been 
very brilliant. 


a* vi. ’ 


Mia Suptbnayee Sinha 





FURTHER NOTES ON PARTITION OF BENGAL 

Br AN F-RJ3.8. & F.RJlconB. (Lond.) 


Ana friends have complained that in our ‘‘Notes to the 1931 Census Report the population in 1931 was 
on Partition of Bengal,” appearing in The Modem 17 , 55 , 432 . Between 1981 and 1941 an area of 5 sq. miles 
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with a population of 17,62,113—17,55,432=6,681 was 
added to it. Similarly according to the 1931 Census 
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oVudc<l the district of Dinajpur in Western Bengal. Report the population of the then ana of Dinajpur 
W« aha.ll aive the facts, and the reader is asked to was 17 , 11 , 595 , i n 1921 ; but according to the Census 
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draw his own conclusions. 

A. Contiguity 


Report of 1921, the population was 17,05853. Between 
1921 and 1931 Dinajpur lost some area by transfer to 
Bogra, and gained some areas by transfer from Hang- 


Many of tiie exis tin g British provisoes have die- p Ur am j Malda. The net gain was an area of 2 sq. 
continuous areas and districts. In the Punjab, the m ji e8 with a population of 6,542. 

Bombay and the Madras Presidencies, there are patches j n 1941 , {h e number of Muslims in the district is 
of British territories surrounded entirely by the Native gj ven ^ 9,67,246 ; and their majority over the non- 
Statee. Ajmer-Merwara ere two separate patchee of Muslims is 7,659. Had no addition been made between 
territories. The province of Orissa is separated into 1931 an{ f 1941 0 f 6,681 persons, their majority would 
three blocks of territories by the intervening perhaps been wiped away or reduced to 7.659— 
Native States. The tptal area of Orissa is 32,198 [6.681+9-3% (the inter-censal increase) of 6,6811=357 
sq. milee. The coastal block stretching from' Balasore on jy i n 1931 , their majority was similarly 18,014. But 
to Ganjam is 26,098 sq. miles ; the former district 01 f or the addition of 8842 between 1921 and 1831, their 
Asgul (now incorporated in Cuttack) is 1681 sq. miles ; majority would have been less than 11,472 in 1931 ; 
and the far away Sambalpur is 5,419 sq. miles. Com- ant | WO uld have been wiped away by 1941 ; and the 
pared with the coastal block Sambalpur has an area Muslims would have been in a minority, 
of about 22 per cent. If we assume that the relative percentage of the 

The area of Darjeeling (1,192 sq. miles) and Jalpai- Muhammadans has been changing at the same rate as 
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provincial parts is, therefore, no argument against Muslim League Ministry, tries to dump a few thousand 
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formation of a separate province. 

B. Dinajpur 

The facte about Dinajpur are narrated below. 
The percentage of the Muhammadans in the district 
since 1881 has been as follows : 

Year Percentage Inter-censal in- 


Bihar Muslim ‘refugees' or ‘invited immigrants’ into 
the district to restore the tottering Muhammadan 

narrated below. „ Khulna 


Dinajpur is not the only district, where territorial 
. . adjustments have been made with a view to restore 

Intor-eensa 1 - Muhammadan majority. In Dinajpur they have suc- 

crease (+).or ^0 ceeded ; in Khulna they have failed. The percentage 

( ) o u amm of the Muhammadans in the district of Khulna since 

'' 1881 has been as follows : 


—0-96 
—202 
—0*73 
+0-23 
+1*44 
—0-33 


Year 

Percentage 

Inter-censal increase (+), 
or decrease (—), of 
Muhammadans 

1881 

51-44 


1891 

51-29 

-0-15 

1901 

50-46 

-0-83 

1911 

50-22 

-0-24 

1921 

49-75 

-0-47 

1931 

49-50 

-0-25 

1941 

49-36 

-014 
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Muhammadans was steadily getting leas, so between 

1921 and 1931, and again between 1931 and 1941, cer- The decrease in the percentage of tiie Muham- 
tain areas wnk added to the district to redress the madans has been a steady one during the last 60 years, 

percentage in favour of the Muhammadans. The From being m a majority, the Muhammadans are now 

areas of the district as given in the several Census m a minority. They became a .mmonty for the first 

Reports ane as follows : tjme m 1921 ‘ 80 m 1029 ** Notification No. 408 


Census Report of 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Difference 

1901 

3,946 

No change during 

192) 

3,946 

20 years 

1931 

3,948 

+2 sq. miles 

1941 

3,953 

+5 sq. miles 


political, dated the 22nd January, 1929. a population 
of 15,936 was transferred from the Nazirporo Police 
Station of the Bakarganj district to the Mollahat 
Police Station (where the recent several Namasudra- 
Muhammadan riots took place) of the Khulna district. 
The population of the district, according to the Census 
Report of 1921. was 14,53034. of whom 7,22,887 were 
Muhammadans. The non-Muhammadan majority over 


According to the Census Report of 1941, ths popu- the Muhammadans was 7.260 only. To wipe out this 
fction of the present district of Dinajpur is IS26 833 majority and to convert it into a minority the above 
jk 1941, and in 1931 it was 17,83,113. But according transfer was made. The area transferred was included 
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in the samindary of the writer’s father, and thus he 
had special means of knowledge to say that almost all 
the inhabitants, excepting his father’s tehsrUdars and 
durwans and a few Namasudras, who were given lands 
for their services elsewhere, were Muhammadans. The 
writer’s ancestors built a mosque there for the benefit 
of their tenantry as early as 1822. 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta complained of this 
transfer in the pages of The Modem Review as "Com- 
munalism in the Bengal Administration” as early as 
January 1931 in these terms : 

“In the Nehru Report it (Khulna) has been 
described along with Dinajpur, which has a small 
Muhammadan majority of five per cent over the 
Hindus (leaving aside the Animists and others), as 
a neutral district. To convert this small Hindu 
majority into a small minority or to reduce it to 
practical nullity, in January 1929, the Government 
acting in its reserved department,, has sliced out 
from the Nasirpore Police Station of Backerganj a 
large tract peopled mostly by Muhammadans and 
transferred it to Khulna to form an integral part 
thereof. 

“In the district of Backerganj es a whole the 
proportion of the Hindus to the Muhammadans is 
as 29 :71; in the Pirojpur Sub-Division of which 
this portion formed part, it is 33 :67. It is esti¬ 
mated and shrewedly suspected that the number of 
Muhammadans transferred from Backerganj to 
Khulna is sufficiently large to convert the small 
Hindu majority into a minority. Let us Hindus, 
hope that such is not the case 1”* 

This was penned before the Census of 1931 took 
place on the 26th February, 1931. In spite of Govern¬ 
mental machinations, the Hindus are in majority both 
in 1931 and in 1941. 

D . Malda and Murshidabad 

District boundaries have undergone radical 
changes between 1872 and 1881. There was no district 
of Khulna in 1872. Since 1881, the Muhammadans 
have become majority in the two districts of Malda 
and Murshidabad ; and from a majority they have 
become a minority in the district of Khulna. Their 
percentages in the two districts of Malda and Murshid- 
abad at the several Censuses have been as follows : 


daries of the above two districts. Their respective areas 
have been as follows: 


Year 

Malda 

Murshida 

1901 

1899 

' 2148 

1921 

1833 

2121 

1931 

1764 

2091 

1941 

2004 

2068 


Sometimes they have gained from one district and 
lost to another ; the net lose or gain being reflected in 
the total area. 

E. Will thb Hindus Regain Theib Majority 
in Bengal ? Yes 

Discussing the question in the pages of The 
Modem Review for December, 1940, Mr. J. M, Datta 
showed on statistical and biological considerations that 
the non-Muhammadans will regain their majority in 
66 years, i.e., the Muhammadans will lose their majo¬ 
rity by 1997 ; and that the Hindus alone will be in 
majority in course of another 150 years. His predic¬ 
tion that the Muhammadans are losing groiind has 
been justified by the 1941 Census Results. The per- 


centage 

Bengal 

of the Muhammadans in 
has been as follows : 

the population of 

Year of 

Percentage of 

Relative increase + 

Census 

Muhammadans 

or decrease — 

1872 

48-5 


1881 

49-7 

+1-2 

1891 

50-7 

+10 

1901 

51-2 

+0-5 

1911 

52 3 

+11 

1921 

53-5 

+1-2 

1931 

54-4 

+0-9 

1941 

54-3 

-01 


The Muhammadans became majority in Bengal in 
1891 for the first time. Their percentage in the popu¬ 
lation has begun to decrease—this is not a mere acci¬ 
dent, or due to the alleged inflation of the Hindus at 
the time of last Census (1941), For the Hindus are 
increasing at a faster rate than the Muhammadans, ah 
the following rates of increase obtained by deducting 
the respective recorded death-rates from the respective 
recorded birth-rates will show. The figures by commu¬ 
nities or by religion earlier than 1933 are not available 
from the yearly Bengal Public Health Reports. 


Year of 






Advantage +. or 

Census 

Malda 

Murshidabad 


Rates of increase of — 

disadvantage — in 

1881 

46-38 

48-09 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 

favour of Hindus 

1891 

47-20 

49-46 

1933 

6-6 

4-2 

+ 

1901 

48-07 

50-77 

1934 

5-5 

5-7 

— 




1935 

9-1 

10-6 

— 

1911 

50-33 

51-97 

1936 

9-1 

8-7 

+ 




1937 

8-9 

9-8 


1921 

51-51 

53-57 


-- 

— 

— 

1931 

54-28 

55-56 

1933-37 

39-2 

39-0 


1941 

56-76 

56-55 

1938 

4-3 

3-6 

+ 




1939 

8-7 

11-1 


Increase during 



1940 

9-0 

11-5 


1881-1941 

10-38 

S-46 

1941 

9-0 

7-5 

+ 

The figures 

are not strictly comparable’with each 

1942 

5-6 

2-1 

+ 

other as they do not refer to 

the same area. A part 

•e AoO 4(1 

■ ■ 


—— 

of the increase 

is due to the 

alteration of (he boun- 

1938*42 

36-6 

35*8 

+ 

ft 

_ _ _ _ —- 

....... 
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births nor the deaths are always registered ; po 
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above rates of increase do not represent the true state 
of affairs. That may be so ; but as the same errors 
of registration affect both the Hindus end the Muham¬ 
madans, the difference between their two rates do 
represent something which is very real and funda¬ 
mental. During the first five years the advantage in 
favour of the Hindus was for 2 years ; in tho next five 
years the advantage was for ‘3 years. Further the 
advantage in favour of the Hindus is rapidly increas¬ 
ing ; the advantage during the last five years is four 
times that during the previous five years. 


F. All-India Distribution of Hindus and 
Muhammadans 


What weight or influence the Bengali Hindus can 
pull either in the All-India Congress Councils or in 
the Constituent Assembly; and what weight the 
Bengali Muhammadans pull in the All-India Muslim 
League circles depends “partly upon their numerical 
strengths or proportions. Taking the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans of All-India to be represented by 100-0 
each, we get their territorial distribution as follows : 



Hindus 

Muhamnv 

India 

1000 

100 0 

Native States 

261 

13-9 

(Hyderabad)* 

(5-2) 

(2-3) 

(Kashmir)* 

(0-3) 

(3-4) 

British Provinces 

74-9 

86-1 

1. Madras 

16-8 

4-2 

2. Bombay 

6-5 

2-1 

3. Bengal 

9-8 

35-8 

4. U. P. 

180 

91 

5. Punjab 

30 

17-6 

6 . Bihar 

10-4 

5-1 

7. C. P. 

51 

0-8 

8 . Assam 

1-6 

3-7 

9. N.-W. F. Prov. 

•07 

3-0 

10. Orissa 

2-7 

01 

11. Sind 

0-5 

3-5 

Minor Adminis¬ 
trations 

0-4 

1-1 


Indian National Congress is a Hindu body, with such 
Muhammadan ‘show-boys’ like Maulana Abul Xu lam 
Asad, who threatened resignation from the Congrees 
unless the Communal Award was accepted, and the 
late Dr. Ansari, who wanted to hold the Hindu® of 
Bet gal as “hostages” for the good behaviour of the 
Hindus elsewhere. 

One reason why the Muslim League started its 
"Direct Action” in Bengal by organized massacres and 
mass terrorisation in Calcutta and at Noakhali is that 
if the 42 per cent of the Muhammadans cannot achieve 
an object here, 4 per cent of them in Sind will not be 
able to do that. 


G. Will Western Bengal or Eastern Bengal 
Be Too Small ? 


In our “Notes on Partition of Bengal” in The 
Modem Review for February, 1947, we have shown 
that several of the present-day Governors’ Provinces 
are smaller than either the proposed Western Bengal 
or Eastern Bengal in area. The population of the 
several Governors' provinces are shown below : 


1 . Madras 

2. Bombay 

3. Bengal 

4. U. P. 

5. Punjab 

6 . Bihar 

7. C. P. 

8 . Assam 

9. N.-W.F. Prov. 

10 . Orissa 

11. Sind 


Average 


Population in 1941 
493 lakhs 
208 „ 

603 .. 

580 „ 

284 .. 

363 

168 „ 

102 „ 

30 „ 

27 „ 

46 


267 lakhs 


Bengal as at present constituted is the most popu¬ 
lous province. Its population exceeds that of the next 
most populous province, vis., tho TJ.P. by 53 lakhs. 
Even after the proposed partition, the population of 
the separated halves will exceed that of 7 other pro¬ 


vinces. 


Now taking the Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
the British Provinces to be represented by 100-0 each, 
we get the relative distribution to be as follows : 


m 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

British Provinces 

1000 

1000 

1 , Madras 

22-4 

4*9 

2. Bombay 

8-6 

2-4 

8 . Bengal 

13-1 

41-6 

4. U. P. 

24-0 

10-6 

5. Punjab 

4-0 

20-4 

6 . Bihar 

13-9 

5-9 

7. C. P. 

6-8 

10 

6 . Assam 

2-1 

4-3 

9. N.-W.F. Prov. 

0-1 

3*4 

10 . Orissa 

3-6 

0*1 

11. Sind 

0-8 

4-1 

Minor Adminis¬ 
trations 

0*5 

1*3 


No wonder that in the Congress circles, apart from 
the question of personalities, the 17. P. and Madras 
command more attention. For after all that may be 
mid for its non-eommunal Nationalist out-look, the 
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H. Road Cess and Public Works Cess 

Statement showing the gross rental for the year 
1932-33, as compared with that shown in the returns 


when road cess was first introduced by Bengal Act X 

of 1871 : 



Gross rental (in lakhs) at 

Increase 

First valuation 

Present 

during 60 years 

Burdwan Divn. 187 

363 

176 

Presidency „ 163 

367 

203 

Jalpaiguri Dist. 13 

58 

45 

Darjeeling „ 5 

14 

9 

New Western Bengal 368 

802 

434 

Dacca Division 163 

326 

163 

Chittagong „ 95 

175 

80 

Rajshahi Division 151 

347 

196 

(minus the above 



2 districts) 



New Eastern Bengal 409 

848 

440 


Percentage of increase of rental during 60 yean in 
New Western Bengal 118*0 m 

New Eastern Bengal 107*5 
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Cess valuation 
per sq. mile 

New Western Bengal Rs. 2306-2 

New Eastern Bengal Rs. 1988-3 


Rs. 317-9 

The valuation in Western Bengal exceeds that in 
Eastern Bengal by some 16 per cent. 

Since the introduction of Chapter VH-A by the 
amendment of the Cess Act in 1034, the principle of 
assessment has been altered, and the figures obtained 
are not strictly comparable with each other or with 
the earlier figures. 

/. Land Revenue Assessment 

Land Revenue Assessment per— 
District Acre of culti- Head of population 



voted area 

of fully assessed 



area 


Rs. as. p. 

Rs. as. p. 

Burdwan 

4 15 10 

1 14 0 

Birbhum 

1 12 3 

1 18 

Bankura 

0 6 4 

0 7 2 

Midnapore 

1 5 10 

0 15 7 

Hooghiy 

1 10 8 

0 13 8* 

Howrah 

4 9 11 

0 8 1 


Average for 







Burdwan Divn. 

2 

7 

6 

0 

15 

4 


Rs. 

as. 

P- 

Rs 

.as. 

P- 

24-Parganas 

1 

13 

8 

1 

4 

0 

Nadia 

0 

14 

2 

0 

9 

9 

Murahidabad 

1 

4 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Jessore 

1 

2 

10 

0 

8 

9 

Khulna 

1 

1 

8 

0 

9 

1 

Average for 







Presidency Divn. 

1 

4 

2 

0 

11 

11 


Rs 

.as. 

p. 

Rs 

. as. 

P- 

Rajshiahi 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

4 

Dinajpur 

1 

4 

1 

0 

13 

10 

Jalpaiguri 

1 

14 

4 

1 

3 

2* 

Rangpur 

0 

9 

6 

0 

6 

4 

Bogra 

0 

14 

4 

0 

7 

9* 

Pabna 

0 

9 

11 

0 

6 

0 

Malda 

0 

8 

10 

0 

7 

3 

Darjeeling 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

Average for 







Rajshahi Divn. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

5 


Rs. 

as. 

P- 

Rs. 

. as. 

P. 

Dacca 

0 

7 

7 

0 

3 

0 

Myme-nsingh 

0 

6 

9 

0 

2 

11 

Faridpore 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

2 

Bakargauj 

1 

8 

9 

1 

0 

8 

Average for 







Dacca Divn. 

0 

11 

11 

0 

6 

11 


Rs 

as. 

P- 

Rs 

.6a, 

P. 

Chittagong 

2 

8 

6 

0 

19 

11* 

Noakhali 

1 

10 

5 

0 

11 

6 

Tipperah 

0 

13 

2 

0 

.,6; 

2 

Chittagong Hill 







Tracts 

2 

9 

4 

0 

11 

0 

Average for 







Chittagong Divn. 

1 

14 

4 

0 

9 

10 

Bengal 

1 

' 2 ' 

7 

0 

11 

7 


The figures are taken from tbs Incidence of the 
Land Revenue Assessment on Area and Population in 
eatih district of Bengal, published by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment in 1946. 

Those figures marked with Bn * are calculated 
by us from the figures given in columns 5 and 6 of the 
Table. 

The Divisional averages calculated by us are un¬ 
weighted averages. Similarly the unweighted averages 
of New Western Bengal including the districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling and of New Eastern Bengal 
are given below : 

Land Revenue Assessment per— 


Acre of culti- Head of population 

voted area of fully assessed 

area 

Rs. as. p. Rs. as. p. 

N. Western Berigal 1 13 9 0 15 0 

N. Eastern Bengal 1 1 9 * 0 8 11 

0 

12 0 

0 6 1 

The incidence per 

acre in New Western Bengal 

exceeds that in New Eastern Bengal by some 66 per 

cent. 



J. Ploughs and Cams 


The numbers of ploughs and carts 

in the several 

areas of Bengal before the War were 


Division 

Ploughs 

Carts 

Burdwan 

7,87.111 

2,83,240 

Presidency 

8,00.299 

2,42,346 

West Bengal 

15,87,410 

5,52586 

Jalpaiguri 

1,24,419 

27.318 

Darjeeling 

15,836 

3,485 

New Western Bengal 

17,27,665 

556589 

Rajshahi 

13,14.073 

2,73321 

Dacca 

12,00.124 

44.798 

Chittagong 

4,90,588 

5,722 

East Bengal 

30,04,785 

3,23501 

Deducting the figures : 

for 


Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 


New Eastern Bengal 

28,64,530 

2,90501 


Number of 

persons per— 


Plough 

Cart 

New Western Bengal 

14-2 

44-2 

New Eastern Bengal 

12-5 

122-8 


The paucity of carts in Eastern Bengal is due to 
want of roads, and frequency of rivers and canals. The 
relatively lesser number of ploughs in Western Bengal 
is due to greater industrialisation of this part of 
Bengal. 

K. Boats and Steamers 

Bengal is unique in India for the extent of its 
navigable waterways and for the number and variety 
of boats which ply upon them, but no estimate for the 
whole province exists from which the numbers ban be 
calculated. At the time of the 1981 Census an Attempt 
was made to obtain an estimate of their stmAer. 
The figures given below make no pretenoe to., «9m- 
plctene® or accuracy, but they are interesting as the 
first attempted estimate of their kind. . ' % 
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West Bengal 




Burdwan 

Presidency 

Total 

Dinghis, dugouts etc. 

. Others of leap than 

5296 

54,916 

60212 

50 mda. capacity 

Big boats maundage 

427 

23,754 

24,181 

50—1,000 

1,000—3,000 


318 

5,097 

. 6.416 

and over 


26 

128 

154 

Maundage not known 




Big 

70 

1,985 

2,065 

„ Small 

742 

16,013 

16,755 

Steamers 


8 

960 

968 

Launches 


8 

3 

11 


East Bengal 



Rajshahi 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Total 

Dinghis, 




dugouts etc. 

78,719 

5,68,976 

1,72220 

820,615 

Others of less 

• 


than 50 mds. 

capacity 

17,747 

5,049 

1212 

24,308 

Big boats 


maundage 

50—1,000 

1,000-3,000 

2699 

10,718 

2,472 

15,789 

and over 

17 

148 

23 

188 

Maundage 
not known 





.. Big 

6,793 

5,661 

1,975 

14,129 

„ Small 

6,120 

41,962 

14,096 

62,178 

Steamers 

11 

61 

24 

86 

Launches 

, . 

8 

1 

9 


Although the statistics are neither accurate, nor 
up-to-date—there has been a large destruction of bigger 
boats on acoount of the “Denial policy” during the 
threatened Japanese invasion—one particularly notice¬ 
able is that the larger the size of the boats, the disparity 
between Western and Eastern Bengal is reduced. In the 
case of dinghies, dugouts etc., the Eastern Bengal, 
is 13 or 14 times that of Western Bengal ; in 
the case of big boats they arc in virtual equality. In the 
case of-steamers, the advantage passes to Western 
Bengal. 

L. Agricultural Income-Tax 
The agricultural income-tax, as collected during 
1945-46, is shown below. (The figures are taken from 
-Starred Question No. 6 of the 3rd February, 1947). 
Burdwan Division Bn. 6,96,947 

Presidency Division „ 45,29,789 

Jalpaiguri „ 5,29,043 

Darjeeling „ 64,082 


New Western'Bengal Rs. 57,09,861 

New Eastern Bengal „ 33,81,871 


Bengal Rs. 90,91232 

Out of the Rs. 92 lakhs collected, a large portion— 
Bs. 3626,567 is collected or paid in Calcutta, for con¬ 
venience of the assessees. A portion of this amount— 
estimated at one-fifth to one-sixth should be allotted to 
Eastern Bengal. The position then would be as : 

iN, Western Bengal: Rb. 57—118. 7 lakhs=Ra. 60 lakhs 
*N. Eastern Bengal: Rb. 34+Rs. 7 lakhs=Ra. 41 lakhs 

or 

N. . Western Bengal: Rs. 57—Bs. 6 lakhs=Rs. 51 lakhs 
2?. *Eastern Bengal: Bs. 84+Bs. 6 lakhs=Bs. 40 lakhs 


M. CuiiTUHABLE WASTE LaHJK 
The total culturablc waste-land in Bengal, outside 
Calcutta, Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
measures 25,68,759 acres. The figure is obtained by 
adding the sub-division war-figures given in column 45 
of Table V of Agricultural Statistics by plot to plot 
enumeration in Bengal 1944-45, compiled by Mr. H. S. 
M. Ishaque. The total given at p. 31 of the above 
2,768,758-84 is incorrect. 

The cultivable waste in the several divisions of 
Bengal is as follows : 


Division 

A/rres 

Per cent 

Burdwan 

5,59,713 

21-8 

Presidency 

7,71232 

30-1 

West Bengal 

13,31,545 

51-9 

Rajshahi 

6,77,906 

26-4 

Dacca 

424,128 

16-5 

Chittagong 

1,35,180 

5-2 

East Bengal 

1227,214 

48-1 

Bmash 

25,68.759 

100-0 

Jalpaiguri 

1,37,002 

5-3 

. . New Western Bengal 

14,68,547 

or 57-2 

New Eastern Bengal 

.. 11,00212 

or 42-8 


No wonder, therefore, that the communally-minded 
Muslim League Ministry would try to acquire this vest 
land at the nominal rate of Rs. 5 per acre, which is 
another name of expropriation ; and try to settle 
more than 1,50,000 Bihari Muslim refugees. The defini¬ 
tion of “cultivable waste land” is such that it includes 
char lands.* 

Survey and settlement operations, including the 
revisions! settlement operations took place ’between 
1908 and 1938. Comparing the figures then obtained and 
Mr. Ishaq lie’s own Crop Survey, he makes the follow¬ 
ing observations : 

“It would be noticed that while aman paddy 
cultivation has increased from 19,000,000 acres l» 
20,700,000 acres in round figures approximately 9 
per cent increase—the area described as culturable 
waste has decreased from 5,300,000 to 4,000,000 acres 
in round figures—a decrease of 1,300,000 or approxi¬ 
mately 24 per cent. The area under orchards has 
come down from 1,859,000 to 1.400,000 acres—a 
difference of about 460,000 giving a percentage of 
25. Obviously, the population is making heavy in¬ 
roads on the timber and wood stock of the province 
and what is still more dangerous on the fruit supply. 
This.is a tendency which requires very serious atten¬ 
tion. 

The area under uneultumble waste which in¬ 
cludes the area covered by water has increased from 
7229,000 t.o 7,774,000 acres—an increase of 544,000 
or approximately 7 per cent. More houses, mote 
railways and roads, more tanks and so on, are the 
obvious explanations. There has been some increase 
in the area under sugar-cane, tobacco and, other 
crops also but the increase is not particularly note- 
worthy .’ 1 


* Sea Ses. 13(1) el the Bengal .hqulillion i>f If as te Land Bill, 
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N. Cultivable but Uncuutivath) Land 

In answer to a question by Maharaja SriB Chandra 
Nandy, the Government laid a table of cultivable but 
uncultivated land in Bengal, district by district, before 
the Legislative Assembly on thB 18th February 1947, 
The table is summarised below : 

Burdwan Division— 1 7,68,000 acres : 


The cultivable waste lands have increased from 14,68,000 
aores to 16,24,000 in course of 2 years in Western 
Bengal—an increase of 10-6 per cent ; while in Eastern 
Bengal it was increased from 11,00,000 tp 15,36,000, an, 
increase of 43-8 per cent M Is it due to the effects of 
Famine ? Or, is there some jugglery with figures for 
political purposes ? 


Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Howrah 

Hooghly 

Bankura 

Midnapore 


127,000 acres 
81,000 „ 
12,000 „ 
34,000 „ 
227,000 „ 
277,000 „ 


Presidency Division- 
24-Pargams 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Khulna 

Jeasore 


■7,29,000 acres : 

141,000 acres 
213.000 „ 
75.000 „ 
112,000 „ 
188,000 „ 


Jalpaiguri 137,000 

Darjeeling 


New Western Bengal 1,024,000 acres 

New Eastern Bengal 1,535,680 „ 


Thus of the total cultivable but uncultivated land 
51-4 per cent lies in New Western Bengal, and 48-6 
per cent in New Eastern Bengal. 


O . Food Sufticiencv 

According to Mr. Isfaaque “districts which have a 
per capita paddy acreage of *5 acre would be self- 
sufficient or a little surplus. Those which have lew 
would naturally be generally deficit.'’ Applying this 
test, we find the following districts to be deficit areas ; 


New Western Bengal 


1 . 

Murshidabad 

■48 acre 

2 . 

Howrah e 

19 „ 

3. 

Hooghly 

II 

« „ 


New Eastern Bengal 

- 

1 . 

Tipperah 

■37 acre 

2 . 

Noakhali 

■45 „ 

3. 

Chittagong 

M 

4. 

Faridpore 

•36 „ 

5. 

Dacca 

•28 „ 

6 . 

Mymensingh 

^ II 

‘49 „ 

7. 

Pabna 

•44 „ 




SIND AND THE INDIAN ‘MUTINY’OF 1857 


„ By C. L. MARIWALLA, 
D. J. Sind College, Karachi 


Nbaelt ninety years have passed since India found itself 
enveloped by a ‘Mutiny.’ It was the last armed up¬ 
heaval which sought the overthrow of the British in 
India. Scholars have debated for long as to the ‘mutiny’ 
being only of the Sepoys or of the people at large, 
and it is now a definite verdict of history that it was 
not a mere Sepoy Mutiny. This opinion was held at the 
time of the ‘mutiny’ as well, of course in certain 
quarters only—both in India and in England,—or else 
tiie ‘Press’ in London could never have given publicity 
to the following editorial on 1st August, 185? : 

*If the disaffection is confined to the sepoys and 
the civil population are with us, what on earth does the 
Government of India mean by troubling us with its 
calls for European troops and its telegraphic alarms':' 
There are men within its reach to raise ten armies from, 
if the people be only well affected to us as the Minis¬ 
ters and Directors state.” 

All the same, there is no denying the fact that every 
province in India was effected by the ‘Mutiny.’ And it w, 
therefore, interesting and instructive to recount the 
events of the day in the province of Sind. 

The story offered by *he Bombay Times to if* 
readers on 2nd June, 1857, about the immediate cause 
leading to the clash between the sepoys and their 
masters does not seem to be a cock and bull story. It 
was confessed by those, who were in the know of things, 
on the floor of the House of Commons that, contrary 
to contract, some fat had been used in the cartridges 
for the Ensfield Rifle that were being manufactured at 
Bum Dum at the time. And if the Clashec was refused 
a lotah of water by the Brahmin Sepoy when he needed 
it most, simply on account of difference in ‘caste,’ he 
was not far wrong in informing the ‘superior’ sepoy 
that ‘the caste’ had its days numbered, for “in a few 
days you will have no caste, for you will have to bite 
cartridges greased with the fat of bullocks and 
pigs.” The Clwshee may have been mortally wounded 
by the refusal but he had in any way no right to give 
away an ‘Imperial Secret’ this wise. The Indian sepoys 
had already been complaining and seriously so, regard¬ 
ing their low stipends and growing responsibilities of 
policing the British Empire. This was the last straw. 
Low salaries, overseas service without due compensation 
and, above all, this serious infringement, of their religion. 
The Brahmin was mortified by the Clashce’e retort and 
the Muslim sepoy reacted in no lesser degree when he 
heard the news,from his Brahmin companion-at-arms. 
It suddenly dawned on the Indian Sepoy, erroneously 
or otherwise, that the conversion mania had forced the 
Government to adopt this indirect procedure, since 
direct missionary appeal had hardly succeeded. The 
Indian Sepoy could hardly be supposed to brook this 
new treatment any longer. But he could not strike and 
succeed, unless a scheme of secret communication could 
be devised for a mutiny. Army discontent had come 
to the notice of the Indian authorities but its full 
implication had not yet dawned on them. Or else the 
officials of Fatehgarh would not have been disturbed 
by. what they saw happening in their district in 
February 1857. Let the Friend of India report the 
incident: 


“One morning towards the end of the last month— 
February—the officials of Fatehgarh were all in com¬ 
motion. From Thanma after Thanna there arrived little 
chappaties about two inches in diameter. Tt appealed 
that a few evenings previous a Chowkidar from Cawn- 
pore ordered a Chowkidar in Fatehgarh to make and 
hake twelve chappaties as the one he showed. Two he 
was to retain, two more were to be given to each of 
the five nearest chowkidars. The order was obeyed 
and long there was running and baking of chappaties. 
The five obeyed orders also ami distributed their 
messages to twenty-five and so the affair went on, the 
rakes sweeping over the district at a speed at which 
no Indian Post as yet travels. The wave has not stopped 
yet.” 

It seemed for a moment to all those that remained 

‘agog’ that something was very wrong somewhere. And 
the Friend of India after relating the ‘Chappati’ inci¬ 
dent wisely questioned : 

*Is there to be an explosion of feeling or only of 
laughter? Are the chappaties of the Fiery Cross or 
only an indigestible edible? A cause of revolt or only 
ol the colic?” 

But before the questions commanded the attention 
of the authorities, the ‘Mutiny* had already com¬ 
menced. 

Sind was annexed to the British Empire in India 
in 1843, just a dozen and odd years before the Mutiny. 
The Sind annexation ‘scandal’ might suggest that the 
moment had arrived when the people could easily rise 
against the new Government which had without much 
legitimate cause deprived the Talpur Ameers of their 
power. But the situation in Sind at the time of the 
Mutiny was completely non-mutinous. Tie people at 
large were hardly prepared for the Mir-jo-Iiaj from 
which they had just escaped. The new Government, in 
contrast to the old, enjoyed the confidence of the 
populace. This confidence in an alien Government was 
definitely warranted by the changed atmosphere in 
Sind created by the British regime. Law and order had 
been restored. The agriculturist, the manufacturer and 
the commercial enterpriser lwd been encouraged to 
follow their occupations unhindered, nay the Govern¬ 
ment had directly aided their enterprise. Life in general 
had acquired a different aspect in Sind. And on this 
account any serious mishap was hardly anticipated in 
Sind, either by the Government, or even by the people. 

The first intimation of the Mutiny received by the 
Commissioner of Sind, Sir Bartle Frere, who returned 
to Karachi from ‘Home’ leave on the 18th May, was 
through a letter delivered to him at the landing place 
by a trooper. The letter was addressed to Mr. Neville 
Warren of the Sind Railway, stationed at Karachi. It 
was dated Lahore 13th May, informing him of the 
Mutiny : 

“As he read the letter,” writes Bartle Frere’s bio¬ 
grapher Martineau, “he comprehended at a glance the 
full gravity of the situation, and took action without 
an hour’s delay—action for the rescue of India as ki the 
extremity of peril, not merely for the protection of his 
own province.” 

His first concern was loyal military aid to the 
Punjab. Punjab could not expect any suocour from 
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Bengal under the existing circumstances and the need 
for immediate aid to the Punjab was absolutely 
essential. Therefore, within a couple of hours of his 
landing, the Commissioner of Sind contacted the 
General Commanding at Karachi and discussed with 
him the despatch of troops to the Punjab. At this time 
the troops stationed in Bind were hardly enough for 
provincial requirements. The demands of the Persian 
expeditions had greatly depleted the strength of the 
forces stationed in Sind. There were four Bombay 
Infantry regiments, one Beloch Battalion, two Batteries 
of Native Artillery, one at Hyderabad and another at 
Shikarpur, one Regiment of the Sind Horse at Jacob- 
abad and the sixth Irregular Bengal Cavalry. Among 
all these men of the army there were not more than 
300 European soldiers. ‘It was a great matter at such a 
time to diminish a force already too weak.’ The General 
Commanding at Karachi was hesitant in sending any 
succour to the Punjab under the existing circumstances. 
But the Commissioner put some pep into him. He 
assured him of absolute tranquillity in the province. 
And in this, he was not over-estimating the situation. 
He placed all the facts before the Karachi General and 
convinced him of the correctness of his deductions. The 
people were now better governed and were more pros¬ 
perous. than they had ever been before. The British 
had done everything within their power to increase the 
welfare of the population. The people had every reason 
to be contented ; on which account Frere felt assured 
that there could be no discontent among the population, 
And he succeeded in bringing the General Commanding 
at Karachi to the decision of sending immediately one 
Beloch Battalion and a wing of the First European 
Fusiliers, 5S0 men in all, to Multan by the fastest 
conveyance at the moment—the Indus Flotilla. It was 
indeed a great step taken by the Officer Commanding, 
on the advice of the Commissioner of Sind. Any the 
slightest outbreak at the moment would have seriously 
disturbed the stability of British rule in Sind or for the 
matter of that in India. For, at that time, not only 
.there was no European Artillery in Sind but there was 
hardly a gunner or a waggon for the few guns at 
Karachi. The Military situation was indeed serious in 
Sind. But the Officer-in-charge took his courage in both 
hands and all went well. Col. Hutt received immediate 
orders for training 90 men of the 2nd European Regiment 
for the purpose of forming an Artillery Battery. The 
military situation in Sind made the Commissioner also 
nervous and he, therefore, thought fit to address Sir 
James Outram and General John Jacob,—who were with 
the Persian Expeditionary Forces in Persia, where the 
success of British arms had been recently achieved,— 
enclosing a copy of the letter received by Mr. Warren 
from the Punjab apprising them of the mutiny and 
■airing them to send down troops to Sind immediately 
for the rescue of the Punjab. 

Hardly had the troops, sent by Sir Bartlc to the 
Punjab, reached their destination when another impor¬ 
tant issue drew his attention. .On account of the 
mutiny, direct communication between the Punjab and 
Calcutta had been cut off. A new short and safe, line 
had to be immediately established to keep up the 
communication between Are eastern province t^nd Sind 
and the Punjab, shorter than the Punjab-Karachi- 
Bombay-Calcutta line. Frere took up the matter ft 1 
right earnest. From the Punjab letters were to travel 
by Multan to Bahawalpoor to Jodhpur via Naseerabad 
and thence to Agra. There was to be another line from 


Jodhpur to Omerkot. Due to the mutiny at Naseerabad^. 
the line was connected with Deesa as an additional! 
security. The Punjab letters under the above arrange¬ 
ments had not to come to Sind, they passed on to Agra 
via Jodhpur. The Sind Dawk was to proceed via Omer¬ 
kot to Agra end Calcutta through Balmeer and Jodhpur. 
Within a month’s time the new double line was ready. 
All the same it had been no easy task. The new line of 
communioation had to cross the desert. But the diffi¬ 
culty was surmounted quite easily by the Deputy- 
Collector of the District, Lt. Tyrwhitt. Writing on June 
19th, the Commissioner of Sind reported to the 
Governor of Bombay : 

“Lt. Tyrwhitt in spite of the excessive heat had 
through his local influence carried the line through to 
Balmeer, assisted by two Inspectors and the line is com¬ 
plete, I hope ere this to Jodhpur.” 

But for the existence of this new line of commu¬ 
nication a despatch would have had to go the rounds 
at a time when the immediate transmission of 
intelligence was absolutely necessary. 

With the outbreak of the mutiny, the head of the 
Imperial Government at Calcutta ordered a strict 
censorship over the Press, particularly the ‘Vernacular 
Press.’ Press censorship in Sind signalised the effect on 
the civic life as a result of the mutiny from the side 
of the Government. This was towards the end of June. 
Government at first ordered the Chief Oriental Tran¬ 
slator in each province to submit in a translated form 
all the articles of a political nature appearing in the 
vernacular papers. Subsequently, however, the Press 
was informed of the severe notice the Government was 
to take of all unauthcnticated and rash news appearing 
in the press. This step had been, it seems, dictated by 
all sorts of rumours appearing regarding the mutiny 
which in the opinion of the Government created an 
adverse effect on the population. Even in Sind rumours 
regarding little ‘mutinies’ at different stations were 
current and some of them found their way in the local 
press. For example the Sind Komd, an English Bi¬ 
weekly of Karachi, during June 1857, reported twice 
of rumours of a ‘mutiny’ at Hyderabad and Shikarpur : 

“Rumour is abroad,” it reported once, '“hut wo 
know not how far it is true, that several of the 19th 
N. I. at Hyderabad have attempted to desert, but they 
failed and are now in custody, awaiting the doom they 
brought on themselves. Six men suspected to be elms' 
saries from the Bengal disaffected have also we hear 
been apprehended and will be treated according to 
law. A portion of the Fusiliers en route to Mooltam 
have been detained in Hyderabad for assistance in the 
event of emergency.” 

■ “There has been a fearful panic in Shikarpore,” 
wrote the Sind Kossid reporting news from its Sukkur 
letter of 18th June, “owing to a falsa rumour of dis¬ 
affection! among the Sowars at Jacobabad, quite equal 
to that at Simla, the ladies made a rush to this place 
ini die utmost disorder. Some, I hear, in their fright 
did not wait to dress themselves, but started in dis¬ 
habille as they were at the moment when the false 
alarm reached them.” 

But rumours cannot be controlled by Press censor¬ 
ship. That is the experience in modem times. Similar 
indeed, was the opinion held by the Press of the day. 
The Press resented the censorship in no unmeasured 
terms. The Sind Komd of Karachi wrote editorially m 
follows on 7th July, 1857 : 

“Never was a gubernatorial act more ID-timed or 
iff-judged than that which Inis placed a tyraimical ceh. 
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«orahip ever the Press of India. View it as we may 
we can bat arrive at the conclusion that it is alike im¬ 
politic and unjust—impolitic, inasmuch as it lias 
cramped the freedom of the press at a crisis unparalleled 
in the history of British India, when it behoved the 
Government!* to secure by all legitimate means the united 
support of every newspaper in the land; and cruelly 
uifjust, for the Press has been made the victim and a 
scapegoat for the sins and shortcomings of others. From 
the peculiar circumstances under which this disgrace¬ 
ful Black Act was introduced and hurried through the 
Legislative Council, it is not too much to surmise that 
whilst the raotely inhabitants of Calcutta were labouring 
under the combined hallucination of ferment mid panic, 
General Funk invaded the Viceregal Palace and Legis¬ 
lative Hall and so terrified our Law-givers as to deprive 
them abruptly ol their individual portion of the common 
sense and common justice and whilst in this distressing 
state of aberration, the durk deed was perpetrated by 
which the fourth State was deposed from its pedestal 
of freedom and independence and menaced like a re¬ 
calcitrant slave to the car of bigotry and despotism. This 
is the last time probably that we may be permitted to 
give a candid and open expression of our sentiments 
on this blackest of Black Acts, for today we have been 
- called to wait upon the Conunissiorter (or the purpose 
of receiving his instructions as to the tone and style of 
our future leaders and it may be to hear our doom 
pronounced. Let the warning or death-knell comej we 
wrll survive the infliction of the Tyrant's rod, and rise 
from the tomb of affliction with revivified energy and 
determination to ntail our colours to the mast and defend 
ourselves against all attempts to strike at the root of 
the Palladium of our Liberty.” 

Having received their instructions from the autho¬ 
rities, the Press in Bind as elsewhere proceeded very 
cautiously in its proceedings, but an Act hurriedly 
carried through rode so rough-shod over the rights 
of the Press that it Was impossible lor the most 
prudent of editors to escape the application of some 
sections of the 'Black Act.’ The Censor's axe bad but 
one fail in Sind and that on the most cautious periodi¬ 
cal, the Sind Koasid. Let the Editor himself relate the 
incident: 

“The Proprietor, Printer and Manager of the Sind 
Kossid were summoned on Tuesday last to attend the 
Magistrate’s office to answer for ‘an article' that appeared 
in our journal. The summons being for an ‘immediate’ 
attendance and the vague allusion to ‘an article' put 
us about ntot a little—first to procure swift steeds to do 
ourselves the honour of ‘immediate’ attendance and 
secondly at looking over all the paper in question and 
wondering what article it might be that we were called 
upon to answer for. However the several parties attend¬ 
ed, escorted by the editor who liad fearlessly taken the 
brunt upon himself to answer all enquiries. The Magis¬ 
trate having received the usual salutations from the men 
of the Press, ‘proceeded, with paper in hand, to read 
a part of our Kotri Correspondent's letter regarding an 
incident that had taken place at Kotri. Having accom¬ 
plished this task of reading aloud, the authority before 
whom we were standing, assured us that there was not 
the slightest truth in the statement and that such mis¬ 
statements would oblige him ‘to stop the Press’. He 
desired‘to be acquainted with the authority for the 
statement, which of course we declined to furnish under 
any circumstances. We on our part assured the Magis- 
trate that the statement had been conveyed to us 
through a gentleman upon whose veracity we had the 
.utmost confidence and that it found a plow in our 
columns under the impression, that it was correct, that 
i, lWe sorry to find front the Magistrate’s assurance 
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it was not so and that we should be careful in future 
not to lay ourselves open to any such statements. The 
Magistrate exhorted again and reiterated his intention 
of ‘stopping the Press’, should any mis-statements again 
find their way into our paper.” 

lu spite of all precautions the harrowing tales of 
the ‘butchering’ of the Europeans reached the Sind 
public through the newspapers of different provinces, 
particularly after the new Dak arrangements, which 
made the European community particularly nervous. 
With the intention of shaking off this ’nervousness and 
fear' and at the same time organising aid for the 
‘distressed,’ a public meeting of the European com¬ 
munity was convened at Karachi under the President¬ 
ship of Sir Bartle Frere, the Commissioner of Sind, on 
29th of June, 1857. The ‘European inhabitants of 
Karachi’ duly met in the rooms of the General Library. 
Upwards of 60 persons ‘representing all ranks of the 
community from the Commissioner and General down 
to subordinates of low degree' were present at the 
meeting. To the delightful surprise of the gathered 
gentlemen, since such an honour was never anticipated, 
several ladies also attended the meeting, certainly 
adding *by their presence to the thrilling interest of the 
occasion.’ The atmosphere was indeed tense. At last Sir 
Bartle broke the ice. He afforded the audience a brief 
and yet complete and up-to-date account of the mutiny 
as culled from official reports received by him. He, 
at, the same time, assured those gathered there that 
they did not ne<d to be panicky since there was not 
the least probability of an outbreak in the province. 
This greatly relieved the comummity, and the meeting 
dispersed after passing two important resolution®, The 
first one, proposed by General Scott, and seconded by 
Rev. W. Carr, expressed their sympathy with the 
sufferers, and the second referred to the raising of a 
Fund for their relief, for which a Committee of the 
following five gentlemen was appointed—'a committee 
guaranteeing non-appropriation of funds and their pro¬ 
per expending’: Dr. Grievson, Major Goldsmid, Cap¬ 
tain Scott, A.D.C.. Lt. Macdonald, and Mr. Neville 
Warren. But before dispersion upwards of Its. 3.000 had 
been subscribed. Relief collections in Sind were not 
restricted to the one Fund referred to above. Morning 
and evening collections at the Church, realisations from 
the sale of certain books, spontaneous donations from 
Parsis and other, wont to swell the total collections for 
the mutiny sufferers. Tn addition to financial help, 
some citizens of Sind offered prayers for the success 
of British arms. Christians and Parsis, Hindus 
and Mussalmans organised special prayers for the 
success of thp established Government,. September 
4, 1857. was officially declared a “Day of Humiliation,” 
when all the offices remained closed. 

As the days rolled bv new problems arose iu 
reference to the mutiny which were all manfully faced 
by the Commissioner of Sind. For example, as a result 
of his letter to Sir James Outram and General John 
Jacob, at that time with the British forces in the Gulf, 
these gallant officers ren bring the gravity of the 
situation, despatched immediately some troops to Sind 
and Sir Bartle never expecting military aid so soon had 
made no provision for their stay in his province nor 
had he undertaken arrangements f 0 r their despatch 
northward bo that in June and July Karachi wan 
flooded by troops and more of them were soon expected. 
A ’ot of ordnance and other military stores got accu¬ 
mulated at Karachi and the existing mode of comma- 
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mention could hardly cope with the task of carrying 
troops as well as stores to the Punjab, to make way 
for more at Karachi. But Frere remained undaunted. 
And his assistants also shouldered the responsibility 
equally well. A camel-train was organised from Karachi 
to Multan to supplement communication by the Indus 
flotilla. A distance of 600 miles was sought to be 
covered in ten days. For this purpose camcl-train- 
stations were erected at a distance of every 20 miles 
where about 60 camels were stationed at each place. 
Thus the train secured a refreshed set of camels every 
20 -2A miles which made conveyance quick and efficient. 
The load carried by each camel being 320 lbs. on an 
average, also made it possible to despatch sufficient 
help and (men and munitions to the Punjab, which was 
essential and requisite early in September. The first 
Oamel-train from Karachi carried 300 tons of military 
stores to the Punjab which proved to be of great avail 
at the time. For the success of the new mode of convey¬ 
ance most of the credit goes to Col. Hutt, who secured 
the requisite number of camels by contract with Murad 
Khan, a Path&n resident of Karachi. 

Additional aid to the Punjab seemed necessary on 
which account Sir Bartle Frere ordered the recruitment 
of two Beluchi Regiments. Though these Regitoeats 
were named Beluchi, the men were all Sindhis. 
Both the regiments ‘were to be raised at ShikarpoTe.' 
The regiments were organised under the superinten¬ 
dence of Capt. Hewett who had recently resigned from 
his appointment of Deputy Collector of Larkana, on 
account of Civil duties being uncongenial to his taste. 
Later on, a Beloeh Battalion was raised at Karachi 
under Capt. Johnstone. Service in these new regiments 
became veiy popular as appeara evident from the 
numerous applications for enrolment. It may here be 
mentioned that some influential gentlemen also did 
their best to help the Government in facing the odds. 
For example, Mooradkhan of Karachi, referred to 
above, made a gesture of his loyalty to Government by 
offering to furnish horses for the 90 men that were 
being trained at Karachi for the artillery. Seth Nao- 
mal Hotehand Bhojwani volunteered to furnish the 
Government with a loyal and sturdy force of 3,000 
strong from Africa, if the Government provided the 
conveyance to bring them to India. 

Apart from all the above efforts it became neces¬ 
sary to probity t. the sale of arms and ammunition and 
the export o . artain materials. In July 1867, the Com¬ 
missioner c bind issued proclamations prohibiting ‘the 
sale of fire-arms, ammunitions and military stores to the 
native population’ throughout the province, without 
pueviously obiaining the permission of the Military 
Officer Commanding the station or the highest Magis¬ 
terial authority as also, “the transmission of lead, 
sulphur, salt-petre, gunpowder or any military stores 
through any part of the province." 

But as the days pressed on, the local European 
community began to feel suspicious regarding the 
fidelity of the Indian troops stationed in Sind. A peti¬ 
tion signed by several European citizens and above all 
by a clergyman was addressed to the Commissioner. 
In it the applicants asked for arms to defend them¬ 
selves in oase of a rise, which was being suspected at 
the time. Sir Bartle realized that the people were un¬ 
necessarily losing their grip over the situation. He 
explained to them the implications of the step suggested 
by them and assured them that if they were given arms 
etc., the consequenoee might not be very happy. He 


asked them not to be panicky and assured them that 
all would go well with them. He “abstained fro®* 
calling for volunteers," he explained, “or appointing a 
place of refuge from a conviction urat such 'measures- 
only embarrass the military and promote panic without 
affording much real seourity.” He further made clear 
to them that at the moment it was not possible to have 
volunteer guards as the people were busy in their daily 
duties, and family-ties made it incumbent on them to* 
remain at home for all the time they remained free. 

"He advised the applicants to keep to their own 
houses and calm by reason, religion and example the 
fears of their families and to provide themselves with.. 
Such arms as they could raise and in case of a dis¬ 
turbance to defend their houses till the aid which could, 
not be long in coming should arrive.” 

But in spite of these Boothing suggestions, the' 
Europeans and the Parsis were all the time ill-at-easc. 
For, reported Frere to the Governor of Bombay on. 
29th August, 1867 : 

"It is dangerous to go near the houses of Parsis 
and English Clerks after dark, for the inmates art* 
armed to the teeth and are apt So explode like a box 
of rockets”. 

To allay their fears, the Commissioner of Sind, 
issued particular instructions to local offici als to appre¬ 
hend all suspicious characters in their jurisdictions, 
for some might have filtered into the province from 
disaffected areas, to create trouble in Sind. And in addi¬ 
tion he ordered a careful scrutiny of all that appeared 
in the Indian periodicals of the province and authorised 
severe measures against the publishers for objectionable- 
matter. He, therefore, could confidently report to- 
Bombay, “I have taken measures which will, I hope, 
prevent the publication of any mischievous articles in 
this province.” 

But the premonitions of the European community 
wn-re not exactly unfounded. Trouble seems to have 
been brewing at Shikarpore, Hyderabad and Karachi 
and the plan was executed, however imperfectly, in 
September, 1867 : 

“The plan of the mutineers in Sind,” writes -the 
biographer of Sir Bartle, “so far as they had a my) 
definite plan, seems to have been to seize the fort at 
Hyderabad and make it a rallying place like Delhi, 
then to cause simultaneous outbreaks at Karachi, 
Shikarpur, Jacobabad, Multan, etc.” 

At this time Frere could command a European 
force of less than 600 British bayonets including the 
eick-men and the recruits for the whole province. Of 
these, only 350 were effective workers. And yet all went 
well for the Government. The first attempt at a mutiny 
was scheduled to take place at Hyderabad. Of it the 
authorities were, however, informed in time and the 
situation was saved. The Subedar-Major to Lt. Batis- 
combe informed his commander of some plotting going 
on among the men of the ‘Battery.’. Brigadier Motna 
was informed of the situation and the energetic 
measures he adopted, ‘quite foiled’ the plans of the 
(mutineers. A parade of the Battery was ' suddenly 
ordered at 4. After the Brigadier had inspected the- 
gunners, they ware disarmed and their swords taken 
from them. The guns were removed to the Fort where 
the European inhabitants of the town had been bur* 
riedly removed. The native guard of the Fort wen 
immediately replaced by an J-tefllah guard, Lt. Mgajfr*. 
man, the engineer, put the Fart in a ‘complete 
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.repair.' There remained no cause fqjr alarm. The 
authorities had acted with such promptitude that the 
mutineers were taken by surprise. The Commissioner 
-of Sind fas informed of the situation by a special 
.messenger. Oh receipt of the information, at the 
•unearthly hour of 2 am., Sir Bartkc went and woke up 
Ool/Hutt, commanding the station, and asked him to 
despatch immediately sixty newly enrolled artillery¬ 
men and 55 of the 1st Fusiliers to Hyderabad under 
Tt. Harris. Five men were put under custody for their 
mutinous conduct at Hyderabad,—one Havildar, one 
Lemce-Naique and three’privates of the Battery. Sep¬ 
tember 12 was the date fbeed for the massacre, but by 
the 10th all was over for the mutineers. A Court Mariial 
■assembled to try Havildar Coombereing and others for 
mutiny. Finding all guilty, the Court Martial sentenced 
the Havildar to death by blowing from the gun, and 
the rest to transportation for life. On the following day 
■ail the troops at Hyderabad assembled at the parade 
grounds for the purpose of blowing off the Havildar 
from a six-pounder gun. 'The Havildar lashed his back 
to the muxak, port fire lighted, ready, fire—and away 
he went fuilsweep, a portion of his backbone nearly 
knocking the Deputy Collector off his camel.” The 
Military aid from Karachi arrived in time to aid the 
execution of the sentence on the mutineers. Within a 
few days’ time six more of the mutineers were secured 
and tried,—one Jemadar, two privates of the Battery, 
a private and two camp followers of the 13th N.J.. 
and they met the same end, being found guilty. 

“A dreamy but dark suspicion of the fidelity ol 
the 21st Regiment N. I. stationed at Karachi had for 
sometime been entertained in consequence of a number 
of Bengalees belonging to ihe corps.” 

The suspicion was confirmed on Sunday night— 
13th September when by 11 p.m. Major McGrigor was 
convinced by the independent testimony of a soldier 
and two Oudh Brahmin Indian officers that the Regi¬ 
ment he was commanding was in a disaffected state and 
intended to strike at 2 a an.—just after about 3 houis. 
One of the informers furnished further facts regarding 
the schdme of the mutineers. He said that a man from 
the 21st N.I. was to be sent to the 14th N.I. and 
another to the Mahomedans to seek their co-operation. 
According to plan, the 21st intended to capture the 
treasury and proceed to Hyderabad. The time was too 
short but no complaints about it could improve the 
situation. Delay was indeed dangerous, McGrigor lost 
no time in getting ready and communicated the 
information to the Brigade authorities. Without & 
moment’s delay the whole of the European troops of 
the station were assembled and marched to the scene 
•Of the anticipated revolt. Col. Stiles, the 'beau ideal’ of 
the British soldier, was the first on his own parade 
ground, where he quietly end yet promptly turned out 
•every men of hie gallant corps without the sound of a 
bugle, and so perfectly were his orders complied with 
that tire men were dressed, armed and on their way to 
the lines of the 21st, before any one became aware of 
their movements, although they passed through the 
most thickly populated part of the Cantonment Basar. 
Tbe movements of the 3rd Troop Horse Brigade were 
also as prompt, in an ircomparably short space of 
time After the Hoots and Saddles’ trumpet they rushed 
tbtheir horse-lines and with their horses attached to 
the gutis and waggons were ready for tire fray with all 
the spirit and alacrity of the best men in the army. 


Indeed they overtook their European companions end 
soon fell in their rear. 

Col. Hutt, commanding the station, was the first 
to arrive at the parade ground of the 21st and he ‘lent 
the whole weight of his conspicuous ability towards the 
accomplishment of the task’ in hand. The Brigadier of 
the station, Col, Lowth, had early busied himself in 
putting into operation the plan of action against the 
prospective mutineers which had already been prepared 
and matured, and he and his staff did a very neat job 
within practically a very short time. Let it be said to 
his credit that ‘no military Commander could have 
frustrated the designs of an enemy with more tact and 
credit than the Brigadier of Karachi.’ On arrival at the 
parade ground of the 21st NI„ the 2nd Europeans were 
quickly and yet quietly drawn up in line with two 
artillery guns on each flank. ‘The whole force then 
loaded the Artillery with double charges of grape.'’ 
Thus after full preparation sounded the assembly of 
the 21st. It was after considerable reluctance that many 
of the infantry-men turned out, which induced Col. 
Hutt to order two other niue-pounders for any emer¬ 
gency. Sergeant Major Rolieltaimi was deputed to fetch 
the extra guns. However, before these guns arrived, the 
sepoys of the 21st had fallen-in by Companies at 
quarter distance column. The roll was then called and 
after a short address from Major McGrigor, order to 
‘File Arms’ was given. The order was immediately 
obeyed without the slightest hesitation or murmur. 
The Europoan Infantiy were put in charge of the arms. 
After the disarming, a strict search of the sepoys’ huts 
was made for arms that might have been hidden there. 
But for a few swords nothing dangerous was dis¬ 
covered. A careful examination of the muskets filed up 
however revealed that nearly forty of the fire-lockers 
were loaded. The ‘Anns’ were then gathered and packed 
on the carts brought from the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment for tlie purpose. They were sent to the arsenal 
under the escort of the European Troops. After an 
address from their General, the men of the 21st were 
dismissed to their quarters, The whole affair was over 
hy 4 a.m. 

During the time that the 21st were being disarmed, 
the men of the 14th N. I. were also ordered into 
assembly on their own ground. These men were not 
disarmed since there was nothing against them and the 
officers were certain of their loyalty. They were, how¬ 
ever, allowed to return to their quarters only after the 
21 st’s disarming had been completed. So much were 
the men of the 14th N. I. trusted that they, along with 
the 2nd Europeans, wore to furnish all the guards and 
duty-men of the station and the men of the 21st were 
so degraded as to be considered unfit and undesirable 
even as orderlies. 

The Commissioner and Major Goldsmid were «t 
Clifton. At about 2 a.m., an unearthly hour, the sound 
of horse galloping towards the bungalow was heard. 
Captain Johnstone had come to inform Sir Bartle of 
the mutiny of the 21st N. I. and within a few minutes, 
the head of the executive government in Sind was 
aware of the critical situation of the station. Without 
much delay he proceeded to the town along with Major 
Goldsmid and Col. Johnstone and inspected the Native 
Lines. He found the situation satisfactory and fully 
under control. The affair had been so neatly brought 
to a close that the civilian population had almost dept 
through it. "So quietly was the whole managed that 
the majority of the townsfolk were not aware of the 
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military movements until the next morning after gun 
fire." 

Though the mutiny of the 21st N. I. had been 
successfully averted, the Europoan community was 
alarmed and was in a terrible state of excitement. To 
ease the tension satisfactory plans had to be put into 
operation, to restore confidence among the people. The 
interests of the European community particularly were 
sought to be safeguarded. The principal roads of the 
Cantonment were lined in the twinkling of an eye with 
a complete chain of foot and horse patrol who kept 
open the communication and prevented stragglers or 
bad characters from perambulating the streets or looting 
the deserted bungalows. At the very first symptom of 
danger, the capacious mess room of the 2nd Light 
Infantry -(European) was fixed as the rendezvous for 
the families of the Europeans. And thither repaired the 
whale of the European population. The authorities did 
not only apprise timely the Europeans living in camp, 
of the danger individually, but* many of the Civil 
Officers were engaged in assisting the families of the 
Europeans who wanted to remove to the mess-room. 
But some of the families preferred to remain at home, 
presumably on account of the rendezvous fixed being 
considered a very poor place for protracted defence, 
however otherwise comfortable it might have been. 
But here the people had remained uninformed. As the 
Sind Kossid wrote : 

“The style in which the Artillery Lines were pro¬ 
tected was but imperfectly known, otherwise a much 
, greater number would have fled there for refuge. 
Although six guns had been despatched with the in¬ 
fantry and a splendid body of Light Cavalry formed 
from the 3rd Troop, yet fort men of the volunteer 
Battery armed with muskets, bayonets and thirty rounds 
of ball cartridge, remained to protect the Quarter 
Guard and the gunshed, where four guns of heavy cali¬ 
bre were placed in position! and loaded for instant 
use.” 

"In this hospital hall, the European families found 
a cordial welcome and were treated with that kindness 
which is characteristic of the gallant corps who occupy 
it. Though the ladies behaved with calmness and firm¬ 
ness that could hardly have been expected of them 
under the existing circumstances, the authorities very 
wisely kept them acquainted constantly through Officers 
and orderlies of what was going on to .quieten the storm 
of fear that lay behind the calmed countenences of the 
European families. Indeed, ‘the successive satisfactory 
reports tended very greatly to soothe the excited feel¬ 
ings of the fair sex.’ On the other hand, civilians in 
Camp turned out nobly armed to the teeth with guns, 
pistols and swords." 

Though the affair of the 13th September bad been 
veil-managed by the authorities and the Europeans 
and their families were more than safe, still the people 
in camp remained much excited and the Government 
felt itself called upon to adopt further measures to 
restore the fullest confidence of the population. The 
Commissioner of Sind received a representation from 
the European residents in the ‘native 1 town for a 
sufficient supply of anas for personal defence. Sir 
Bartle assured the applicants that the needful would 
be done immediately. In addition a Volunteer Corps 
of all the able-bodied European gentlemen of Karachi 
Camp was organised under the superintendence of 
Major Goldsmid and Captain Johnstone. This Volun¬ 
teer Corps was raised for “the purpose 1 of performing 
the duty of mounted patrols at night in Camp." They 


cculd thus relieve the European troops and keep them 
in a state of efficiency in case of emergency. Hie Com- . 
miasioner of Sind while issuing the circular for the- 
raising of the Volunteer Corps by the desire of Major 
General Scott, C. B. Commanding the station, was good 
enough to suggest that “for the present none should 
offer themselves who have family ties which render it 
a primary duty to remain at home and protect their 
household." 'The Kurrachee Volunteer Guards made 
their appearance on the sands of Scinde,” reported the 
Sind Kossid, having assembled in public-review order, 
on Wednesday evening, 7th October, 1857, “The specta¬ 
tors were delighted with their movements and the 
parade displayed by each gallant volunteer, fearlessly 
galloping to and fro and eventually to his respective 
martial abode, reedy to fall out at a moment's notice 
in the event of a row—of which happily there is not 
much likelihood—nothing daunted by the severe 
fatigues of their late incomparable manoeuvres.” The 
improvement attained after a short period of their 
first public appearance, by the Karachi Volunteer 
Guards was mainly due to their efficient instructor. 
Riding-master Sergeant Hall of the 3rd Troop. “To 
him alone all praise is due for the speedy advancement 
of his pupils in Equitation Drill & C," wrote the Sind 
Kossid. But before the end of October, the Volunteer 
Corps was disbanded after they had been thanked in 
highly complimentary terms by the Commissioner of 
Sind and the General Commanding the station, for 
“their disinterested execution in contributing in a great 
measure to allay public excitement and fears." 

In addition to supplying arms to European resi¬ 
dents of Karachi organising a Volunteer Corps and 
keeping loyal troops in a state of efficiency, the autho¬ 
rities fixed the Arsenal as a place of rendezvous in case 
of any further symptoms of danger, when circumstances 
should cause the European Residents of Karachi to 
vacate their own houses. These measures more than, 
amply succeeded in allaying the fears of the European 
community and restoring their confidence. 

Though the situation at Karachi was brought well 
under control within a few hours of the morning of the 
14th of September 1857, and thfere arose hardly any 
cause for alarm after that date, the attention of the 
authorities had to be directed to securing the twenty-«x 
men of the 21st N. I. who were found missing on the 
parade-ground early on 14th September. The Karachi 
Police, 150 strong, and four Companies of drilled 
infantry under Major Marston, assisted by Captain 
Pirie and Khan Saliefe Ghoolam Hussain, the Police 
Adjutant, were put in charge of the pursuit and wilhin 
a week’s time brought in or otherwise accounted for 
all of them. The 2nd Europeans while returning to 
their quarters from the ground early that morning 
escorted six sepoys of the, 21st N. I. made prisoners on 
the ground for having been found with their pieces 
loaded. Pour of the deserters were captured in the 
precincts of the Gamp on the evening of the 14th instant. 
Within three days’ time eleven more were discovered 
effecting their escape near the Hubb river and brought 
to the Quarter Guard of the 2nd Europeans, where all. 
the mutineers were to be lodged. By 18th September 
four more of the conspirators were secured and three 
died as the result of Police firing in capturing them..' 
Still the areh-eo&apnator Colpur-Havildar Ramdeejk 
Paadey and two others remained to be s^jpreh^dsi. 

At last these three were also Secured on the,2Gfc. 
Ramdeen Pandey and his two associates havingJWk ' ■ 
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their quarters went in search of camels. After hiring 
these animals they set out on their journey towards 
Ahmed Khan’s Tanda, whither they were pursued by 
the police. The. villagers finding their forward march 
of no avail due to the Police chase, induced them to 
give up their arms which at last they did, after which 
tire Police seized them. The arch-conspirator and his 
two associates were armed with their muskets and a 
quantity of Ioobc ammunition. 

Now that the deserters had been arrested, the 
excitement after the disarming of the 21st gave place 
to active discussion regarding the punishment that, 
ought to be meted out to the prisoners. It was univer¬ 
sally anticipated that the proceedings against the 
deserters ‘would be prompt and decisive,’ since the guilt 
of those mutineers could easily be proved. A Court 
Martial consisting of all Europeans viz. Major Bour- 
chier of H. M. 57th Regiment as President and Major 
Blake of the Horse Artillery, Capts. Styke of the 2nd 
European Light Infantry, Scott of 21st Regiment 
Native Infantry, Herne of the 1st Fusiliers and 
Church, Deputy judge Advocate General, as members; 
Lt. Elliot of the 2M N. I. serving as the interpreter, 
met on the 16th and 17th September to try ten of the 
deserters on the following counts : 

(1) Desertion from their Regiment on the night of 
13th with their arms and not returning till 
brought back by the Police. 

(2) Being captured with their arms and offering 
resistance to the Police which had been deputed 
to secure them. 

“The very fhst day of the Court Martial held out 
the surest hope to the community—of course Euro¬ 
pean—that vengeance swift, summary and condign 
would be effected on the traitors,” since the Executive 
Engineer received instructions on the forenoon that 
day, to erect gallows in the centre of the maidan 
opposite the Post Office, capable of swinging 8 or 10 
men at a time. On this account large crowds began 
pouring in on the ground from every part of the 
Cantonmept and the *Native’ town, particularly after 
4 p,m. But they had to return home disappointed when 
it became known that the Court Martial had risen for 
the day at 5-30 pm. having convicted only two, the 
trial of the rest being postponed to the morrow. Wild 
rumours were afloat in the Basar os a result of this 
'apparent vacillation’ on the part of the Court Martial 
and “direct forebodings of the coming danger were 
freely entertained” by many people. It was felt that 
'the Sircar was afraid to punish the prisoners.’ On this 
account many a European in camp passed a sleepless 
night. 

• 

“The night passed ever quietly,” reported the Sind 
Kossid, “and although many kept watch and ward, 
there was nothing to break through its stillness and 
disturb the rest of the lightest sleeper in Camp.” On 
the 17th inbtant a general anxiety was shown to ascer¬ 
tain the result of the Court Martial but it was not 
until the afternoon that it became krtown that all the 
prisoners had been sentenced to death. A purade of 
the whole of the troops was ordered at half past fout 
ini the afternoon, but by that time the whole of the 
madden was covered with spectators. The ten mutineers 
> ' ■'%ew braaght to the ground under the escort of 2nd Euro- 
fteape, under strict guard, commanded by Lt. Phillips. 
Within a 'short time gathered at the . maidan could be 
, .awn Abe 3rd troop Horse Artillery, the 2wd Europeans, 
i . t the 14th and 21st N. I. dong with tire pity and Can¬ 


tonment Police with a strong detachment of mounted 

sowars. 

The Artillery and the guns were placed in position 
immediately in front of the scaffold so as to command 
the 21st N. I. who were drawn up immediately behind 
it. The cavalry’ portion of the Artillery, the 2nd Euro¬ 
peans, and the 14th N. I. occupied each flank, whilst 
the public kept the ground clear in rear of the troops. 
Shortly before these arrangements were completed, the 
Gem ra! of the Division accompanied by the whole of 
the Divisional and Brigade staff arrived and occupied 
the centre of the square that had been formed. After 
the prisoners had been escoitcd by the European Guard 
to the front of their corps, immediately under the 
scaffold, the Brigade Major, Cupt. Leckie, in a loud 
and clear tone of voice, read out the charges end the 
findings of the Court Martial, which were then inter¬ 
preted in a very distinct manuer by Major Goldsmid. 
Seven of the prisoners were sentenced to be hanged 
and three to be blown away from the guns. Those 
latter were marched to the right of (be scaffold and the 
seven were immediately led np the ladder and placed 
on the drop, their hands having been tied behind. Then 
the noose was sharply placed round their necks. With¬ 
out even blind-folding them, the ‘native’ hangmen, 
having descended, a signal was given at which the 
prop supporting the drop was withdrawn. Their death 
was momentary, not a struggle being made by any save 
one. Whilst, there was many a palpitating heart in the 
large body assembled, there was a symptom of 
righteous satisfaction in every European countenance. 
The three who had witnessed their comrades executed 
were then marched off a short distance towards the open 
plain, whither the whole of the European and ‘native’ 
troops had taken up a new position. Three Artillery 
guns were then moved up to the front and unlimbered 
and the mutineers lashed with their backs to the 
muzzle. Everything being ready, Major Blake gave a 
signal, by waving his hand, the gunners applied a quick 
match and one after another, the mutineers were blown 
to pieces. Their remains were immediately collected by 
sweepers and carried away to a pit at some distance. 
After this those who had been hanged were cut down, 
and taken away in the same manner. “The different 
regiments wore then marched home to their respective 
barracks. Thus ended one of the most awful and 
imposing spectacles, the people of Kurrachee or the 
troops had ever beheld.” 

The subsequent Court Martials were comprised by 
all Indian Officers and according to the Sind Kossid, 
they seemed to be bitter against the deserters—more 
than their British brethren-in-arms. But for five 
prisoners, all were sentenced to be hanged from the 
gallows. These five were awarded the penalty of “trans¬ 
portation beyond seas for the tenra of their natural 
lives.” The hanging took place in the same “style” as 
in the case of the first, batch, without any exceptional 
incident except one. 'One of the prisoners insisted on 
salaming every one from the General downward.’ be¬ 
fore he was to be pinioned and he had to be allowed 
that indulgence. Ramdeen Paudey. the ring-leader, was 
blown away from the guns on 23rd September, and the 
‘transportation’ prisoners were marched off to the 
Bunder under heavy guard to be embarked c® the 
Chusan proceeding to Bombay. 

About the time that Colour-Havildar Rrimdeeri 
Pandey of the 21st N. I. met his end, there was a> 
semblance of a mutiny in the 16th N. I. at Shik&rpur, 
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The Artillery-anon took possession of the guns at mid¬ 
night and forming themselves into a square commenced 
firing gnape-ehot in all directions at random. The Police 
were at once on the spot but from the peculiar 
quadrangular situation taken up by the mutineers and 
shooting as they were in all directions, it was not 
possible for the police to do anything effective till 
4 a.m, when the mounted police made a gallant charge 
at the mutineers. The charge was exceptionally suc¬ 
cessful inasmuch as the police were able to seise the 
guns and secure several prisoners, though they had to 
cut down a few before they could effect their capture. 
Two of the Artillery men were killed and the Jemadar 
seriously wounded. The mounted police lost three of 
their men in the fray. On examining the Jemadar, it 
was elicited that some cavalry was expected to join the 
Shikarpur Artillery that midnight and jointly they 
were to carry out their designs. The prompt action of 
Col. Stewart, the Collector and Col. Montgomery, the 
Polioe Chief, out-witted the mutineers and nipped the 
trouble in the bud. But the firing of cannon at midnight 
had alarmed the European residents who, one and all, 
fled to the Jail, where they sought shelter till late 
next morning. Twenty-five of the mutineers were 
caught on 23rd September by Mir Ali Moorad of 
Khairpur’s son, who were trying to induce his people 
to rebel against the Government. And yet that was 
not the end of the Shikarpore episode. The camp at 
Sukkur, on the night of the 23rd, was in a state of 
•excitement owing to some of the deserters coming 
there from Shikarpore. The mounted police were out 
all night and managed to catch one man. The 
others, it seems, crossed to the opposite bank. 
A detachment of the Royal Fusiliers was sent 
from Sukkur to Shikarpore early in the morning on 
the 24th September. A Court Martial on flth and 10th 


October tried four privates of the Golundasee and the 
Subedar and the Havildar of the 10th N. Z. for mutiny¬ 
ing at Shikarpore and were sentenced to death without 
exception. The execution of the sentence tdbk place on 
the 10th in presence of the troops of the station, when 
the men of the Golundasee were blown away from the 
guns, the Subedar and Havildar being hanged from the 
gallows. 

Soon after the mutineers at Delhi had been sur¬ 
rounded, the Frontier Tribes of Upper Sind planned 
their rising. Their leader Durriah Khan, the Chief of 
the Jakranis, waa to come to Jacobabad at 6 pan. and 
his co-worker Dil Murad, the Chief of the Khojas, waa 
to follow at 10 am., the following day, when they had 
derided to kill Major Mereweather and his officers 
who were to sit in Durbar on that day. But at 4-90 pm., 
half an hour after his arrival Durriah Khan was on his 
way to Sukkur, heavily ironed, to be placed on board 
the steamer lying ready to start for Karachi. Two days 
later Dil Murad Khan, who haH made off for the hills 
on hearing the fate of Durriah Khan, met the same 
fate and the outbreak was thus prevented. 

By 16th October, the following news items relating 
to the capture of Nana Saheb and the death of the 
King of Delhi taken from Moolt&n papers, announced 
in Sind the beginning of the end of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. “They have it in Camp and on good authority 
that the King of Delhi is no more and that Nana Saheb 
has been secured in the neighbourhood of Meerut." 

In fact, there was no serious trouble in Sind during 
the mutiny. 


Works Consulted : 1. Memoirs of Seth Naomal 
Hotchand, C.S.I.; 2. Martineau’s Biography of Sir 
Rarlle Frere ; 3. Sind Kossid, File for 1857. 
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ENGLISH 

THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA.: By JawaharM 
Nehru. The Signet Press, Calcutta. Price Rs. 11. 

This book contains what is perhaps the clearest 
exposition of the working of a patriot's mind that we 
have seen in print. This is no treatise on the History 
of India, indeed historical scholars or students of politics 
may even find errors and omissions. But just as an 
artist’s conception of a landscape may omit much that 
meets the camera’s eye, and yet render m cawas a 
picture that transcends reality, so may a finely tuned 
mind transpose on paper, through the medium of the 
printed word, the entrancing story of the lifwhistory of 
a people through the ages, omitting much that transmitted 
no stimulus,'#) the author’s mind and throwing into hold 
relief many Retails that might be minor from the Bofioler’s 
point of vieW and yet be capable of providing much 
inspiration. Such a story, like the potrait of an artist 


by himself, is doubly revealing. This last is true indeed 
of the book under review, as it discovers before the 
reader’s eye the inner personality of Jasraharlal Nehru as 
well as an intimate vision of the> India he loves. 

Few amongst the leaders of men, even in this modern - 
age, could claim a gifted pen, and fewer still the viaion and 
clarity of exposition of Pandit JawraVarlnl Nehru. The 
transparent candour and honesty of his statements is 
clearly apparent even where his criiic ; »m is stinging. 
These qualities have lent an absorbing interest to tbs 
narratives that collectively go to form the body oi the 
bdok. There are few inhibitions that obstruct his analysis 
of cause and effect and where there are rotates. ml 
omissions they are evidently due to lack of data and 
assistance during the period of compilation, which was 
done while he was in prison. 

Tie greatest value of tun book lies In its 
at demonstrating to the worid tim moral basis 
rests dm Cause of the Indies NttienalCengwie, 
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is the heritage of the Peoples of India, and how they 
were shaping their own destiny until they were thwarted 
and deprived in the past and what are their aspirations 
in the present and the future is amply put before the 
reader in its pages. 

The author says: “And this panorama of the past 
gradually merged into the unhappy present, when India, 
for all her past greatness and stability, was a slave 
eountry, an appendage of Britain, and all over the world 
terrible and devastating war was raging and brutalizing 
humanity. But that vision of five thousand years gave 
me a new perspective and the burden of the present 
seemed to grow lighter. The hundred and eighty years 
of British rule in India were just one of the unhap", 
interludes in her long story: she would find herself 
again; already the last page of this chapter was being 
written. The world also will survive the horror of today 
and build itself anew on fresh founuations.'' 

Keeping this prospect in view, the reader will find 
much inspiration, often enchantment, In the perusal of 
The Discovery of India,' as also very satisfying food for 
thought. 

K. N. C. 

ROLLAND AND TAGORE : Published by 
Visva-Bharati, Calcutta. Price Be. 3-8. 

This year on January 29th Romain Rolland, had he 
lived, would have reached his eighty-first year. During 
the first world-war Rolland sought the co-operation of 
Rabindranath in organising an international group of 
writers and thinkers dedicated to the cause of world- 
peace. 

Holland’s biographical studies of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramakrisbna and Vivekananda opened a new chapter in 
the understanding of the East by the West, Rolland 
was a voluminous letter-writer and fortunately for us 
some of his valuable correspondence with Rabindranath 
were preserved in the Rahindra-Bhawan, Santiniketan. 
Those letters were carefully edited and translated from 
original French into English by Alex Aronson and Krishna 
Kripalani. They added moreover sixteen pages of notes 
to clarify the various problems discussed in these letters. 

The book is a welcome edition not only to the lovers 
of Rabindranath's works but also to the international 
group founded after the death of Rolland. entitled “The 
Friends of Romain Rolland,” at No. 89, Boulevard 
Montparnasse, Paris. We request all Indian friends to 
send their copies of correspondence of Rolland which 
they happen to possess. 

Kaunas Nac 

8 HUJA-UD-DAULA. Vo). II : By Dr. A. L. Sri- 
vastava, MA... PhD., DJJtt. Minerva Book Shop, 
Anarkali, Lahore. Pages 4S6. Price Rs. IS. 

By publishing his third part of the three Nawabs of 
Oudh Dr. Sri vast a va has completed an enormous under¬ 
taking of great, significance to Indian history. This 
volume covers the latter half of Shuia-ud-daula’s reign 
(1765-1775) and presents the enlivening story of how 
India’s eastern provinces passed under die British domi¬ 
nation, The steadfast grasp of British policy guided by 
selfish ambition is here minutely traced with fresh evi¬ 
dence unearthed after a patient labour of years. The 
mtuma opens with the celebrated grant •>* the Diwani of 
Bengal which Clive dexterously secured from the Emperor 
thereby changing the fate of entire India. “Oudh was 
destined to be s main training ground of the Co.’s 
i&gssta in- India -who gradually evolved more or less a 
- Jpnmnnneat policy towards the Indian powers after 
OolMng iirtO contact with Shuja-nd-daula.” The diTeet 
; *nm»R of this change was that the Emperor Shah Alam 
:..',doaWtei -the British cause, and sought the protection of 


the Marathas. This thrilling chapter it for the first 
time here unfolded on the basis of the original and 
revealing correspondence. Shuja’s capacity and character 
are justly appraised. 

While going through this narrative of Oudh, the 
reader cannot help thinking of the fate of the 
other three Nawabs, viz., those of Bengal. Arcoi and 
Haiderabad, and entertaining the painful reflection of 
Tndia losing its independence mainly through these four 
Nawabs. Instead of remaining loyal to the Emperor, 
they chose to break away from their allegiance and seek 
foreign support for self-protection, thereby completing 
the political degradation of the Indian continent. 

G. S. Sardesai. 

OlfR BEGGAR PROBLEM : How to tackl* jt : 
Edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. Padma publications 
Ltd., Bombay. 1946. Pp. vii+894- 

The book consists of eleven chapters and four appen¬ 
dices contributed by various authors. The questions dis¬ 
cussed range from a classification of different types of 
beggars, their mental traits, the root causes of beggary 
Aid beggars as a menace to public health to schemes 
for the organization of relief and a discussion of measures- 
necessary for the total eradication of beggary, both in its 
short-term and long-term aspect. 

The articles have all been contributed by competent 
scholars, and they bring out forcibly, and perhaps for 
the first time systematically, the appahing condition of 
our million and a half beggars in India. It is a sore 
which lies heavy upon the body politic, and one soon 
begins to feel that mere tinkering with the problem will 
never do. Private relief is very often wasted, and the 
only solution lies in an intelligent public, i.e. corporate 
effort. The editor has taken pains to sec that suitable 
steps of a practical nature are recommended: but in the 
end he feels that it is ultimately through a radical re¬ 
organization of our national economic life that lasting 
cure can lie effected. But that should he no reason why 
we should neglect temporary measures of reform and 
rehabilitation. We cannot refrain from quoting the la«t 
two paragraphs of the book. 

Reviewing the problem of India's pauperism and 
dependency we find that it is mainly due to the cul¬ 
tural stagnation and the social drift of the people 
and the adoption of Western industrialism. Old insti¬ 
tutions are broken and thrown into disuse without 
new ones being built in accordance with Indian 
thought and life. Western industrialism has coma 
to us with its slums, low-incomes, accidents, occupa¬ 
tional diseases, uncertainty of employment and super¬ 
annuation. The decay of agricultural occupations, of 
home and subsidiary industries, has further accentuated 
the problem of poverty and dependency. Decency, 
health, mutual aid, security have ail been overwhelmed 
and lost in the whirlpool of competition. The family 
is splintered like glass on the rock of economic in¬ 
sufficiency. Irresponsibility and desert ion are creat¬ 
ing the criminal and the beggar. The legislators are 
inactive, paralyzed by the immensity of our social 
problems. In the meanwhile all these gathering sub¬ 
social currents are disturbing the placidity of Indian 
life. 

Under these circumstances we can ill-afford to 
lag behind in providing social security for the less 
fortunate in our country hut we cannot stop there. 
Social security is only a lsalf-way house. We have to 
strike at the root cause of our social problems—the 
economic system. Tho present war has made it clear 
beyond a shadow of doubt that there is something 
radically wrong in our economic order. The same 
causes which bring about the unspeakable poverty and 
misery of the masses are also responsible for the large- 



scale massacre of human beings and the irrevocable 
destruction of property that is going on today. While 
our immediate task is to provide security for the poor 
against hazards, our main concern should be to bring 
about a new social order which will ensure not only 
the creation of wealth but even more its better di* 
tribution, thus eliminating poverty and ushering in 
peace and goodwill among men. 


We sinscerely feel that the book deserves to be widely 
read. 


Nirmal Komar Bose. 


THE JVORY TOWER : By S. R. Dongerkery. 
East and West Book House. Distributors, Padma Pub¬ 
lications Ltd., Bombay. Second edition. * 

This book of verse bv a poet, who is also the Regis¬ 
trar of the University of Bombay, has manv qualities 
deserving wide appreciation, which it ha? already received. 
This is borne out by the fact that it has run into its 2nd 
edition within a little more than a y< ar. The eloquent 
testimonies which it has earned from eminent personalities 
also speak of the wide popularity it enjoys. The poeraa 
are divided into three sections. Love. Beauty and Truth, 
"“which”, according to the poet, “have never ceased to be 
the inspiration of art”, and these traditional but fascinat¬ 
ing subjects of the poems have been treated in an equally 
fascinating way. 

Sunil Kumar Basil 


manager of his lather's estate, is also transformed by 
love into a selfless leader of the tenants. In effecting 
dramatic surprises, though the author has sometime? 
gone a bit beyond the bounds of everyday possibilities, 
his characterisation is not unrealistic. The non-violent 
non-co-operator, Mukundalal Jana, and the veteran 
revolutionary, Suryasankar Upadhyay are well-drawn. 
The technique of transforming characters through a 
different set of circumstances into something rich and 
strange is a difficult one, and the author has almost 
succeeded in overcoming these difficulties. Suryatoanta, 
the unbending revolutionary, dies of a stray bullet 
wound. When dying, he gives his blessing to the lovers 
who dedicate their lives to the work of the irpliftment 
of the masses, and says that the future belongs to the 
common man. The dialogues arc natural and the story 
is interesting. Readers will find much in the drama that 
is really enjoyable. 

SAILBNDRA KRISHNA L.AW 

ROAD BACK : By Erich Maria Ramarque. Tran¬ 
slated into Bengali by Kumaresh Ghosh. Edited 
by Jagadindu Bagchi, Renders' Comer, 5 Sankar Ghosh 
Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs. Z~ 8 . 

This Is a faithful and lucid rendering of Remarque's 
famous novel. The effects of war on humanity-psycho¬ 
logical. social, economic and moral—have be d vividly 
described. 

D. N. Mookerjra. 


HARIJAN THROUGH THE AGES : By S. R. 
Venkalraman, BA., BL. Bharat a Devi Publications, 
Mount Road, Madras. Pages 30. Price Re. 1 . 

In these pages the author has given a vivid des¬ 
cription of the elastic and changing nature of Hinduism. 
Untouchability in Italian Society is as old as Hinduism 
itself but saints and religious reformers have fought for 
its removal from time immemorial and the success gained 
from time to time was only partial and temporary. All 
attempts from above failed because the down-trodden 
manses were not raised educationally and culturally in 
the full sense and as such no permanent remedy could 
be bad for this inhuman social evil. The latest attempt 
is by Maliatmaji through the Hariian Sevak Sangh for 
tackling the problem from the very root. When the 
Harijan is uplifted from his present position by educa¬ 
tion and self-help, it is only a question of time to find 
him in his proper place in Indian Society and body 
politic. 

The reader of these few pages will get a glimpse of 
the admirable work done by the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

A. B. Dutta. 


GUJARATI 

HINDNA ACHARYO : By Dr. Hariprasnd V. 
Desai. Published by the Society for Providing Cheap 
literature, Bombay and Ahmedahad. 1944- Illustrated. 
Thick cardboard cover. Pp. 663. Price. Rs. 4 . 

Dr. Hariprasad Desai. the wielder of a versatile 
pen, is responsible for this compilation; which contains the 
biographies and ibe spiritual work of thirteen of Modem 
India's Religious leaders, beginning with Dattatreyu and 
ending with Dayanand, including Nar.ak. The Intro¬ 
duction contributed by the author is the best part 
of the Nook. It g/ives in a nutshell the varied life and 
vicissitudes through which our religion bas passed, becom¬ 
ing firmer and firmer l : ke a rock which the more and 
more it gets buffeted about by the waves oi foreign invasion 
stands more and more unaffected. It is a comprehensive 
though terse chronicle of our achievements in that direction. 

GATHA AHUNAVAITI : By Dr. Irach J. S. Tara- 
porevala, B.A., Ph.D. Printed at the Kamatak Printing 
Press, Bombay. 1946. Paper cover. Pp. 134. Prire Re.l. 


BENGALI 

SAB O SWAPNA : By Manmatha Kumar Chau- 
dhury. Modem Book Depot Sylhet. To be had 0 } 
D. M. Library, 43 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Pnce 
Rs. t. 

The young author, Manmatha Kumar Chaudhtiri, 
has made his mark in the field of dramatic literature 
with the publication of his first play, He Bir Puma 
Karo. His second work, Sab 0 Swapna, or Dream and 
Death, is a drama in three Acts. He introduces charac¬ 
ters in hiS play that do not live in the realm Of un¬ 
realities, but are persons who belong to the society of 
our day. Krishnagovindfl, a race-goer, gntlib'er and a 
confirmed aethist is an educated vagabond. By winning 
a lottery priae. he suddenly become? a wealthy seroin- 
dar. Overwhelmed by fortune he .casts his strirng 
principles to the winds and grows to be" a religious 
weakiag. His adopted son, Himadri, the tyrannical 


Dr. Taraporevala is as much at home in Sanskrit as 
in Zend, in English as in Gujarati and has been utilising 
his intimate knowledge of these languages and their 
literature to the utmost advantage by publishing useful 
books. Every inhabitant of India should he closely 
familiar with the religious creed of his neighbour. We 
Hindus should know the elements of the religion of 
Zoroaster specially in Gujarat, where we live in intimate 
neighbourhood. To assure us in doing so. Dr. Tarapore¬ 
vala has translated into simple Gujarati verse the Gathas 
of A sc Zarathustra giving at the same time the internal 
text for comparison. Readings and interpretations always 
differ in these matters and Dr. Taraporevala » conscious 
of that. He has therefore given reasons justifying bin 
own reading or version. However, those who care mote *■ 
to learn in. outline and not in dose detail the dement* 1 
of the Gathas, will .find in the valuable work a sure guide*: 

' % M, 
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What A Tragedy! 

“The tragedy ef the Bengal famine in 1943 cannot be over-exaggerated. *.* * The 
figures for iofant mortality were extremely high. The proportion of children, below fire 
years old who died was found to have varied from thirty to fitty percent of the total deaths. 
The death-rate among adult males was much higher than among adult women, nearly twice 
as many adult men died as adult women. This meant that a large number of famthes were 
deprived of their wage-earners ju-fc at the very time when needed them most. The throwing 
of a large number ot women on their own resources was later found to have the inevitable 
result—an increase in prostitution and other social evils. * * * Small peasants lost all their 
cultivable lands. Finding nobody who would lend them either money or lood they parted 
with the evidenco of what to many familits represented everything that made life worth¬ 
living, their small bit of their motherland. Fishermen sold their boats and nets, oven their 
fishery rights, at the very time they were more than ever necessary in tne economy of the 
# province. Parents sold their children. 

Public memory It short. In 1946 we have salved our conscience by expecting Govern¬ 
ment to take necessary action. We forget that People get the Government they deserve. 

Public opinion must never be allowed to forget the tragedy that was enacted in Bengal in 
1943 unless and until action has boon taken to make a recurrence possible.” But how to do it ? 
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Caste System in India 

Out of the various problems that are at 
present earnestly engaging the attention of social 
reformers, the problem of caste sysfent among 
Hindus may be said to have occupied the foremost 
position. Ram Keshav Ranade writes in The 
Social Service Quarterly : 

Both the commendation and condemnation of the 
• caste system are in the superlative degree. Such super- 
’ lative praises and contempts arc only calculated to mis¬ 
guide reformers, who will have to study the history of 
•he caste system from the beginning and then discuss 
the feasibility of uprooting it altog.'ll.v.r or finding out 
some ways and means to improve it. 

Number op Castes 

In the earliest Vedic period we find that there were 
only two Vamas. the Arvas and the Dasytts or Dasas 
the difference between them being ba-ed on colour and 
culture. Afterwards the Dasvus were completely con¬ 
quered by tbe Aryas who gave them a position sub 
servient to them and named them as Shudga*. At the 
time of the Brahmana literature, tbe Shudra* formed s 
class bv themselves, and even the Aryas were divided 
into three classes (i) Brahmanas (i«) Kshatriya* and 
f iii) Vaishyas. Even bc f ore the close of the Vedic period, 
there were not only four castes but there weTe many 
intermediate ca«tes. which were based upon occu 
nations and professions (Vide History of Dharmashastra 
bv Mahamabopadhvava Kane, volume, 2, pages 25 to 
49). 

Besides the four main castes mentioned above 
there were, many mixed castes in Smriti times. 

It is said that these mixed castes or sub-castes arose 
from the Anuloma and Pratiloma marriaaes between the 
principal four castps. ft is said in c Smrti verse quoted 
by Vishwarupa (On Yainvavalkya 1-95) that there are 
j sixty sub-castes consisting of (»') six Anulomas iii) 
twenty-four mixed castes due to the union of six Anulo- 
mas with principal four castes (iii) six Pariilomas and 
(iv)' twenty-four mixed easier, due to the union of six 
Pratilomas with four principal castes. Mtdhatitlvi in his 
commentary on Mami Smriti (10-31) says that there are 
sixty mixed castes along with the four principal castes, 
and that by the intermingling of these various castes, 
numberless subcastes are brought into lu-lng. Similarly 
Vi'nsneshwara says in Mitakshara (on Yainyavalka 
wnriti 1-95) that since castes coming into being from 
the intermingling of various castes are innumerable, it is 
iRqsossihle to enumerate them. In view of these i n numer- 
Wic castes among the Hindus we find that the writers on 
JwnsrmashiMfra gave up in despair the tr''nfme T 't in detail 
it . £ j * n< ^ rights of various suli-csstcs and art 
Wished with dtactissiona regarding the duties and rights 
of the principal four castes. 

t : * Ulodern times each of the principal four 
aJWSf! "*• «trfM!astes which arc based upon 

frrnm'pm '■'■■■ ■ 

,*%>.-the • Brahmanas. .k.wfi) appear 
#43*0 first of all into 'ten classes, five 

:; , r- v ' ■ ■ \ ■ -.' .v 


being Gaudas and five being Dravidas. It is said that in 
Gujarat there are 84 sub-castes of Brahmanas which do 
not intermarry or interdine (Sherring, Volume 1, page 99— 
The names of these 84 sub-castes are given). In the 
Bombay Presidency Gazetteer , Volume 9, page 18, it is 
said that the Sanu-watas of Punjab have 470 sub-divisions. 
At present we know that among Hindus there are 2400 
sub-castes most of which do not intermarry (Census 
Report of 1931, Hindu Code by Gour 1938 Edn., page 
14). It will thus appear that from the two sub-castes in 
the earliest Vedic period we have no..' evolved as many 
as 2400 sulrcastes among Hindus. 

Caste by Birth 

The original word for caste was Varna and 
not Jati. 

The idea of Varna is based on various causes like 
culture, character, occupation und profession, whereas 
the idea of .Tati is based more or less on birth and 
heredity. When importance is given to Varna which 
takes account of moral and intellectual worth of a man, 
the caste svstem based on Varna is highly advantageous 
to ihe society. When, however, importance is attached 
to Jati which lays emphasis on birth and nc* upon qualities, 
the caste, system based on such Jutis gives rise to enmity 
and animosity. Taking into account these factors our 
ancient scholars attached weight to qualities and not to 
birth. The Mahabhasva of Pataniali gives a verse which 
says that religious austerity. Vedic study and birth are 
the causes hv which s person is called a Brahmana, and 
that lie who is devoid of religious austcritv and Vedic 
study is not a real Brahmana but only a Brahmana by 
birth. (Pataniali Mahabhashva II. 2. 6 ). In the Maha- 
bharatn it is said that a person is said to be a Brahmana 
onlv when the qualities of a Brahmana are in him, that 
if the«c qualities are not in a Brahman? he is not a 
Brahmana but a Slmdra,' and that if the qualities of a 
Brahmana are in a Shudra such Shudra is to be deemed 
as Brahmana (Vunaparva 216-14.15). The teaching of 
Mahahharata appears to he that weight Humid be attached 
to qualities and not to birth and tha. the question of 
superiority or inferiority depending on birth should 
vanish. (Vanaparva 181-42,43; Shanti parva 188-10). 

Superiority of Brahmanas 

The caste system is attacked mainly on the 
ground that the system attaches undue importance 
to Brahmins. 

Some scholars like Sherring go to the length of say¬ 
ing that the caste system was not brought into being with 
a view to promote cleanliness or order but the object 
behind it was nPither more nor less than to exhalt the 
Brahmana. to feed his pride and to minister to his self- 
will. (Hindu Tribes and Castes, Volume HI, page 
274). Before accepting this criticism it is to he recalled 
that the ideal set before the Brahmanas by ancient 
scholars was one of comparative poverty, of {dying up 
the arrive pursuit of wealth, and ot simple living and 
high thinking. Mami lavs down that u Brahmana should 
acquire wealth inst sufficient to maintain himself and 
his family without causing any hana to others (IV, 
2-3-12-15-17). Vyasa specifically states that a Brahmana 
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should try to narrow down his means of livelihood, and 
should not hanker after wealth, and that if he sets about 
acquiring wealth he ceases to be a brahmans (Vyasa— 
quoted in Paras. Mad. I 1 page 1%). It will appear 
that the Brabmanas were to possess superraost qualities 
and to lead a life of comparative poverty and that only 
such Brahmanas were given in ancient times highest 
regard. Even now if a person possesses superlative 
qualities and leads a life of poverty, he will surely com¬ 
mand highest respect of the people. The superiority of 
the Brahmanas in the caste system was due to qualities 
and not to birth, and when seen in this light it will have 
to be admitted that to be a Brahmana in the real sense 
of the term is the most difficult thing. 

Food and Mahriacij 

Caste system is condemned by several scholars 
on the ground that it has given rise to various 
restrictions regarding food and marriage. 

In this connection it is to be noted that our present 
ideas are not backed up by ancient authorities. Accord¬ 
ing to ancient authors a Brahman is allowed to take food 
at the houses of the persons of three castes (Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and Vaishya) and as for Shudra it is said that 
a Brahmana may take food from Shudra who is his friend 
or his barber or bis Das. etc., and that a Brahmana should 
not eat food of an impure Shudra. Shudras were formerly 
also allowed to be cooks in the houses of Brahmans 
provided they observed certain hygienic rules. (Gautama 
XVII 6, Manu IV 253 Yajayavalkya 1-166, Apastambha 
Dharma Sutra 1-5-16-22; History of Dharmashastra, 
Volume II, page 161). 

-.. /-As for marriage, Anuloma marriages wet* allowed 
mid Pwtflomi marriages were condeonedhy ancient 

tr tf. the opinion that even 

iAtfi »y.,^ ..V. vl? ” ! .... 


a Pratiloma marriage can be legal (V, 2 to 5)., Itt the 
present Hindu Law Anuloma marriages *are allowed, 
and in the Draft Hindu Code it will-appear that even 
Pratiloma marriages are held to be legal. 

Untouchabiuty 

Caste system is also condemned because of 
the existence of certain castes which are deemed as 
untouchables. 

It cannot be gainsaid, that untouchability in India 
must be wiped out. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that the foreigners have no right to speak against 
untouchability unless the condition of Negroes in America 
and the treatment of Indians in Aflica are completely 
changed. It is also to be taken into account that the 
present-day untouchability derives no sanction from the 
ancient Slmstras. It is said that no blame is incurred if 
we mix with untouchables in battles. on public roads or 
in temples or in festivals or on the banks of rivers etc. 
(Vide Smrityartha Sara, page 79, Par. Mad, volume II 
part 1, page 115, Atri 249). From the view# of the 
ancient authors it appears that untouchability is not to 
be observed in temples or in public places. 

Conclusion 

If inspite of loud condemnations and denunciations 
on the part of reformers for so many years, the removal 
of caste system is suffering a set-back, which is due to 
illiteracy among the people, it may be observed that 
the idea of a caste based on quality and culture, occu¬ 
pations and qualifications, will steer dear of the evils of 
caste system, and the spread of education in the proper 
perspective will bring about the aim of nationality and 
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A Share in the Booty 

J. C. Kumarappa writes in Gram Udyog 
Patrika: 

Nadir Shah invaded India lor boot?. This booty was 
in the lorn of hoards of precious metal, jewellery and 
gems. Such is not the booty our moderns look for. 
They want instruments of production; raw materials and 
markets. It was the search for such bcoty that brought 
in the global wars. 

After the first world war the “conquerors" unburdened 
Germany of her colonies and claimed reparations to com¬ 
pensate for the loss caused by the wars. 

Now again Germany has been “vanquished”. The 
international vultures have foregathered where the carcass 
is. An assembly of delegates from the Principal Allied 
Countries have drafted a “Final Act ar.d an Accord” to 
pool all German patents in Allied countries. India lias 
also been dragged igto this arrangement, by whom we 
do not know. 

When we buy a stolen article knowing it to be stolen, 
we become morally responsible for the stealing that had 
preceded the transaction. India refrained from enter¬ 
ing this war. Can we now ask for a share in the booty 
consequent on this war without assuming moral res¬ 
ponsibility for the carnage? 

Can we buy and bring into our country German 
plants taken over by the allies as “reparations"? There 
is a list of 51 Carman war plants, which are for sale, 
circulated among the Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
These are stained with injustice, cruelty, avarice and 
human blood. Are we prepared to take these on our 
hands? If we do, we become imperialists no less than 

British or the Americans. If India stands for the 
freedom of all suppressed nations, Germany being one 
«wh today, our National Government should protest 
; against , such loot and ban such tainted property. 


Pandit Nehru's resolution on the establishment of an 
Independent Sovereign Republic, which was passed un¬ 
animously, and the formation of Committees. 

The practical work will not he taken in hand before 
April when League and Congress will have taken a final 
stand. If the League rejects the Congress resolution, the 
Interim Government will be broken uo, etc., etc. If it it 
at all appeased about Congress intentions, the Constituent 
Assembly will become the official ground on which tho 
political fug-of-war will be staged with all the tos and fros 
one can fancy, and all the hurrahs and boos of the watch¬ 
ing crowds in the stands. India’s youth expect no definite 
decision from the game, and muster strong into the various 
national guards which were created for self-defence, and 
are not averse to the tactics of offensive defence. 


The Advisory Committee 
Whilst the major parties indulge their delaying pro¬ 
pensities, the minorities grow anxious about the Advisory 
Committee, the only hope ami satisfaction they were 
given by the Cabinet Mission 1 . They are in a much weaker 
position vis-a vis the Big Two than the small nations of 
the fl.N.O. vis-a-vis the Big Five. This ‘Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and 
excluded areas’ should contain full representation of the 
interests affected and report to the Union Constituent 
Assembly upon ‘the list of fundamental lights, the clauses 
for the protection of the minorities, and a scheme for the 
administration of the tribal and excluded areas and 
advise whether these rights should lie incorporated in the 
Provincial, Group or Union Constitution’. 


When hope is lost, and 
When treatments all fail, 


- Unwilling Victims 

,"V T&e. New Review observes: 

foe Congress Mohammedans of the North-west Fron- 
»ter Province are fearlessly resigned to whatever the Con- 
greas tad the League may decide among themselves; they 
mw aa patient aa resolute; they have made up their 
■" • wind. -f ■fit Pakistan but they are prepared to bide their 
time till the first elections after the Constitution is 
RMMd. The Sikhs and the Assam people ate agitated and 
■angry, The Sikhs reproach the Congress Command with 
having sacrificed them on the altar of appeasement, and 
claim the same right to oppose a constitution for Punjab 
M 'the Muslim League has been granted by London about 
the Union’s constitution. The Congress majority which 
Wdps Assam feels equally aggrieved; why did the Congress 
the chains that will enslave Hindu Assam to 
■■ y w fmm adan Bengal? ’ The Congress members may enter 
m Assembly; they will not join Section C or Group C 
If tbs nigh Command betrayed them, can they not appeal 
, W uia advice of Gandhiji who told them not to join 
•Wft if he were to order them to do so? 

Both, Sikhs and Assam Congressites, should not 
shout like impatient children. The All-India Congress 
is csktain ip help them to help the Congress policy. 


•V V 


Marking Time 

.foe art of marking time is growing popular among 
f^bl«du^ ‘,fop Muslim League postponed its meet- 
^wss-j.'Cbssfiws prorogued the preliminary session of 
'dy, both waiting for the other’s move. But the 
/growing impatient, foe Constituent Assembly 
amed it. woik oj* th« 20th; it, agei , was short: 
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Haw Material of Indian History 

Sir Maurice Gwyer concludes his article on 
the above subject in The Indian Review with the 
following remarks : 

There is a great deal of romance about collections 
of old manuscripts.; and there must he many collections 
in India, as in other lands, in which a researcher can 
never be certain that he may not come unexpectedly 
upon, some hidden treasure bevend all price. Interne give 
one or two example 1 ? of what I mean from other countries. 

At the beginning of the last century, a German 
scholar discovered in the Vatican Library in Rome a 
manuscript of the Institutes of Gains a famous work on 
Roman T.aw of the classical period, of which no copy 
had ever before came to licit!. About fifty years ago 
near the site of the old Greek town of Oxyrrhvnchus, in 
Goner Egypt buried heaps of town rubbish were 
discovered and preserved for fifte-n hundred years 
bv the drvness of the sand and wet*- found to con¬ 
tain. among much of course which was quite worthless, 
verv imnortanf and hitherto unknown fiagtnents of classi¬ 
cal Greek authors: and also what might be described as 
the contents of numerous wastepaper baskets, including 
'household hills and accounts, letters exchanged between 
friends, even invitations to dinner; in short material front 
which an extraordinary vivid mclure could be constructed 
of the domestic life and habits of tho people of that 
■particular region. And only last soring, in a private 
lihrarv jet the North of England, a volume was discovered 
containing pirated cooi*’s of nine of Shakespeare's plays, 
all published during his lifetime. of which no other ropy 
was known to exist in England, tlinuah I believe that 
there is one in the United States. This of course, was 
the case of a hook, not a manuscript; hut it shows how 
n rarity of great value (it has sit'cr been sold for 
Rs. ISflOOl can lie hidden and unsuspected for centuries 
in private ownership. 

Whv should not similar discoveries be mad" in India 
also? The scholar and the archivist will always prav 
that such miracte* will one day happen to him: and 1 
think that it was the late Mr. G. K. Chesterton who once 
observed that fl'c nv-st r*-m.-ivkahle thing about miracles 
is licit thev do sometimes happen. 

T venture, therefore, as the Vice-Chancellor »f a 
Tbiiversitv and numbering scholars and historians among 
mv friends not onlr in Delhi, but in other ITnive-sities 
al--n. to invite the attention of the public to ihe problems 
which arise in connection with the preservation of dorp, 
emnts in private custody. T am perfectly certain that 
this generation will never he forgiven hv the generations 
which come after if all these valuable national treasures 
are allowed to l>e lost or are, damaged beyond repair by 
neglect or indifference. 
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The Influence of Literature on Human 
Character and Homan History 

Prof. Grant C. Knight brings out in hi# article 
in The Aryan Path how thought interlinks vdth 
thought across national boundaries and pleads for 
a new or perhaps a revived literature which can 
lead us to a wisdom suitable to our tunes and 

without which we shall perish : 

Examples of the influence of literature upon young 
writers can he multiplied to a great number: of Suenser 
and Homer unon Keats, of Emily Dickinson upon Stephen 
Crane, of Kipling upon Frank Norris, of Herbert Spacer 
upon Jack London, of Pater and Huysmsns upon Oscar 
Wilde of Flaubert upon Maupassant, and so on until we 
reach’the horizon* of literary history. True, we are deal¬ 
ing here with only a very small and '-xcemiotnal part 
of the human population. It is much more important to 
inquire whether literature has had. whether it can have, 
u comparable influence upon the mass of people w h° 
spend their davs in tht common) occupations, in the 
common toil, the people whose eyes end hearts must be 
turned toward goodness if thev are ever to slough oft 
the wickedness which makes peace impossible of a'tam- 

Twenticth-century civilization is ar. exceedingly com¬ 
plex product, composed of countless economic. Hi<rio"s. 
philosophical and artistic stresses, and impregnated with 
the innumerable ideas of the makers of maxims, with 
the traditions and lore of the folk, and uitb the experiences 
of the living. Yet it is no exaggeration to sni thai this 
civilization, to use the word in it* broadest application, is 
in the main am edifice designed hv ctdv a few minds, 
by, one is induc'd to say, only a few hooks. 

The common man. to hr sure, lias read hut a few 
of those books. Perhaps he has Tend none. But he has 
nevertheless had his life, hi-- personality and character, 
and his hopes formed hv great masterpieces of literature: 
lie is. by a kind of mild determinism, ’he end of a lone 
train of concepts that have been preserved on the printed 
paae and passed on through the spe' ch of leachers and 
other readers. Tt cannot be denied that the culture of 
the East has been derived from snrr d hooks like, the 
Kora' and the Vedas ami the f’paninhads and frrim the 
hoarded wisdom of Confucius and Gantamata and Lao- 
Tse. The li«t of these hooks i« very short, vet these 
volumes have determined in the lare» and in detail the 
manners, the attitudes and the beliefs of hundreds of 
millions of human beings. In no other part of the globe 
hqye more persons given more allegiance to so few 
writings. 

The cultures of the West are now marked by 
diversity, confusion and dissillusionment. 

This fact can be attributed in some degree to the 
conflicting ideologies with which that halt of the earth 
ia beset. Books are plentiful: most of the people can 
read, many of them are bewildered by what thev read. 
Romantics still rest their hope.s upon an Asiatic anthology 
called the Bible and upon the writings of Rousseau; 
these two, bv supplying a gospel of emotional non- 
materialism, have considerably affected European and 
American cultures- 

Upon/ this hopefulness Darwin's Origin of Species, 
substituting the idea of biological, geological and bota¬ 
nical growth for that of divine spontaneous creation, fell 
as the most destructive atom homb Jn the historv of 
human thought. Since the puhReation of that book Itg 
1859 it "has become increasingly difficult even for romantips ? 
to think of man as a creature little lower than the 
and of this as the beet of all possible ptaunet*. Classical 
calm fell before painstaking • research. Of course, Arthur 
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Schopenhauer had earlier insisted that life was evil 
because u waa pain ana boredom and struggle, but some 
deeply romeu impulse witutn mankind—uoumlesa tnat 
very will nose existence acnopeumauer deplored—resisted 
bis aeieausm. * However, Darwm a book bad the saucuon 
ot uie modern scientinc method; its pessimistic implica¬ 
tions were uie iruit ot demonstrable data; and the West¬ 
ern intellectual has been obugea by the theory ot natural 
selecuon to Bee lite in its harshest outlines. More titan 
any other book it has seemed to jusitty the organized 
competition which has become ttie regular, desuuctive 
ieature ot Western civilization. Only a lew petsuns have 
read The Origin o / Species, yet by a intrusion oi thought 
and action it is likeiy that every petsun now alive lias 
somehow been touened by it. 

Schopenhauer and Darwin were not alone m 
their defacement of the romantic image. 

The writings of Karl Marx, of Friediich Nietzsche, 
and of Sigmund Freud have also compelled us to take a 
new inspection ot offiselvcs, to alter our judgment ui 
ourselves, to debase our dignity or level oli our confidence 
while we rearrange our scheme for the good life in terms 
of materiaf benents rattier turns spuiiuu' good. Marx 
robbed us ol some of our divinity by rccieuting us in the 
bodies oi economic men, and Freud diminisnea our size 
by -picturing us as driven and twisted by tne libido. Yet 
anyone who tears that these ihree writers leave Western 
man in a forlorn stale should examine their teachings 
anew. For each predicts or suggests a bright future: 
Marx through the overthrow of capitalism and the estab¬ 
lishment of a classless society; Nietzsche through man's 
ability to surpass himself; irend through a liberation 
from nervous uisease. 

Western civilization has by no means sur¬ 
rendered to decadence. 

Because the tihagai ad-Gita, the Koras, i. the Ch'un 
Ch'iu, tne Tao-Te-Eing, the Hible, the t. mitral Social, 
The World as tf ill ana Idea, The Ormin ol Species, Has 
Kapital, Thus Spake Zaralliustra, ’I he Interpretation oj 
Dreams have proved the profound influence which litera¬ 
ture exerts upon the intellectual and mural practices of 
modern man one cannot help wondering wheuier in our 
present dismay and fear we have not tne liveliest need 
for a m,w, or perhaps a revived, literature, one witii an 
instant appeal to Uie consciences ol men everywhere, une 
which can lead us to a wisdom suitable to our limes and 
without which we Bhall perish. 

Over half a century ago Walt Whitman called in 
“Passage to India” la poem which should be requited 
reading in every school around Uie world) lor the union 
oi the genius ot the West whitli mat of the Fast, 
for the blending oi Oriental mysticism with Occi¬ 
dental materialism. His magniheut ihapsody oilers 
a clue to the kind of literature which should emerge from 
our present agony. The literature of the West 1ms been 
manufacturing*the carpet of real, substantial stuff; the 
literature of the East has woven the design; it is high 
time that the figure be placed in the carpet, that litera¬ 
ture interpret lite with wisdom and delight as well as 
represent it with accuracy. 

This is to say that we need a literature which will 
transcend the national. It should be a literature of com¬ 
passion and love, by no means weakly and sentimental, 
but strengthened by an awareness of the mystery, the 
sweetness, the burden, the loneliness of the mere act of 
living, by an invitation to us to meet and understand and 
like each other, by a recognition of tbe soul that breathes 
Jhrough humanity. It should ignore distinctions in rape 
. and colour and creed and nationality and should concen¬ 
trate upon the value of man as man, a being who through 
:. the ’ages has been obatinately, blindly, and sometimes 


with astonishing unselfishness, climbing towards a sum¬ 
mit winch ne can scarcely have gmtipveu. Given a litera¬ 
ture ot such trutti una mmuuy, inouctn man wul mt his 
head witn renewed trust in unusen and ms uesuny. 

The Read to Utopia 

U. G. Krishnamurti observes, in The Theoso - 
phist : 

from time immemorial nmny gu-at m u- prophets, 
scholars ami philosophers- had visions ol an meal world 
to be. lnueed. from isaian lo Karl Aiatx tin- pii.pnus 
have spoken witn one voice oi the meal goul ol human 
lite unu tne ruyul load to tin- Goiucu -Vge. Gut lioin 
the absolute sluau-puinl the Inline is hen: a At now i:t 
the "drchciypal World '. In lue wolds ol G. Jmaraja- 
dasa. the l lesident ol the Intosopimal >ocu:l>, the 
l.niveise down below is being snupeu lo r, ik-ct the i.in¬ 
mate peiicctjon ol lhai Amielypat Woild. 

What do we mean by Utopia '{ Utopia is a 
perfect condition ol happiness, and it is indeed a 
paradox that every one wants to he happy, yet none 
is truly happy. 

i'iaio 1,5 uis Republic describes such a world where 
wise men were chosen lo rule as 1 hilosopncr-Kings. 
I’luluiTh s Lycurgas, M. Thomas Mores Etopia, Bacun’s 
A eui .Mu/Uis, Campaneilu s l.ity oj the Sun, Voltaire's 
Cantlidc, and Kousseau s educuhoiial dieam m Emile may 
all he di-M iiln-d as tne ju-eiiguniics ol wuai tne world 
lieciunc. In icccnl tunes it. G. Wells Men like Gods. 
Out-look for Homo Sapiens, and Pnoenix, a.ad the works 
of George Beruuut biiaw, Douglas Kem. Glarence K. 
btreit and Lenin are also inspired by this idea and form 
a notable contribution to tins topic, (.bide recently, the 
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Sankey Declaration the nodi talked of Atlantic Chirtez 
end the Fouz Freedom* of President Roosevelt testify to 
the ever-present yearnings of the human soul after an 
ideal Society under which humanity may beat fulfil its 
destiny. That great Persian poet and astronomer, Omar 
Khayyam, mites In his wonderful Rubaiyat’. 

"Ah Love l Could Thou and 1 with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to our hearts’ desire?” 

We are at present at the cross-roads. We are living 
In an age when the appointed time of great Renewal 
draws near, when the world’s thoughts and destinies are 
being refashioned. The world is passing through a crisis 
unprecendemed in its intensity and magnitude. Never 
{before has society been so shhken to its foundations. 
Mighty forces are at work moving the world towards a 
precipice. The civilization of the world’s greatest illations 
has committed acts of which savagery would be ashamed. 
The world is in a delirium of hatred. Never has the 
need been so crying and piteous as today, when men are 
disillusioned and threatened with despair. 

The great war of 1914-18 was called a war to end 
war, a war to make the world safe for democracy, a 
war to give us a better and happier world fit for heroes 
to live in. But it led to none of these longed-for results. 

The League of Nations, which promised to 
usher in a new dawn more glorious than the world 
had ever seen, proved a tragic failure. 

It certainly could have achieved the dream of 
Tennyson: 

"Till the war drums throbbed no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.” 


Rut the League of Nations failed miserably. There 
was no power behind it, and so It fell to pieces. The 
New Era could not come. The teal cause of this failure 
lies in the faot that the leaden of men have not yet tried 
to understand the great law of Unity, World War 1 
stranded the surviving youth of the world on the send, 
banks of depression and futility. After it we had the 
World Economic Conference and Disarmament Confer¬ 
ences. Why did all these fail? 

The end of World War II finds us in no better 
situation, and die birth of the new Atomic Age 
even threatens us with total annihilation. 

On the other hanid, let us try to discern the Divine 
Working of the Great Law; the world is becoming increas¬ 
ingly united, in Bpile of all attempts to divide it into 
warring sections. Science and Economics have brought 
all parts of the world closer together. In social, political 
and scientific thinking there is an increasing community 
of ideas and ideals. 

And yet this unity is neither real nor effective. The 
world is yet without a vision. Thfc changes we see today 
are only political and economic, social and moral, but 
the spiritual revolution has not yet come. No doubt, schemes 
of reconstruction! and readjustment are necessary, but by 
themselves they will not inaugurate an era of human 
happiness. Must these stupid cycles of alternating peace 
and war go on) for ever? Politics, economics and science, 
if they fail to organize the world, can do no better than 
give us wars as in the present day. It is beyond politics. 
Politics have failed. Systems have been found inade¬ 
quate. Leaders have not led us out of chaos, and once 
more we ask the question, “Where is the way out.” 

One defect in all our schemes is that only the physical 
aspect of man is stressed. This indeed is the tragedy 
of modern schemes. Biological man, with the moral 
polde of a cave man, is trying to dominate the civilized 
man; biological man is ruthlessly trampling uport the 
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spiritual man. Economic values are frankly reckoned above 
the moral and the spiritual. 

If the world is in a sorry pass today, and if 
wars and persecutions disfigure the world today, 
it is due to the lack of love and human fellowship. 

The world, alas! does not yet see the truth of .the 
law of Love. It still believes in’ strife and conflict. And 
the modern world, dominated by desires and Belf-seeking, 
listens not to the new message. Yet along this read 
is still the hope of our dark and lonesome world, and 
the nations will not be free until they rise above all 
exculsive cults to a vision of co-operation and brother¬ 
hood. 
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“Seek ye first" the Kingdom of God and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” So said Jesus. It i* 
■ ' waffiwnatinn of the teaching of the llpanishads: 
“Realise the "Divine Life, the Divine centre within you." 
The consciousness of the identity—of the oneness—uf 
life in onleself and the realisation of the Divine in all 
bring about concord and amity, and that is verily and 
truly the Fellowship with Life. The future lieB with 
Fellowship—Fellowship first and foremost, 

The greatest need today is to bring home to 
die mind of man the fact of the Universality of Life 
and the need for co-ordinated functioning of head 
and heart. 

Only through the recognition of this fact can we 
save humanity from suicidal strife and muial destruction. 
And the words of the Isavasyopanishad are significant 
and inspiring: 

“Yastu sarvani fyutani atmanyevanupaskyati 
Sana bhuteshu chatmanam tato na vijugupzate.” 

“He, who uniformly sees all being even in his self 
and his own self in all beings, does not feel repelled by 
them.” 

Well has Sir S. Radhakrishnan said, “Only when the 
life of Spirit transfigures and irradiates the life of man 
from within will it be possible for us to change or renew 
the face of the earth.” 

The need of the world today is for a new 
spirit and new vision. 

The world today is in search of a new synthesis. A 
new idealism is the need, the imperative need of the world. 


The task today is to impregnate the world with a nev 
idealism. Let us make a small beginning. To bring 
about stability, we should try to establish a synthesis 
amidst the strife and differences. This will come about 
very slowly. We should not, of course, expect all of a 
sudden any miracle or millennium. It needs a long time 
to establish Buch a hs.ppy state for all. What is needed 
is the marshalling of the gaodv.'ill 2lt‘! idealism of every 
individual. Them it will be possible to establish a lone 
peace and happiness. We shall then he on the quick 
road to Utopia. Then Utopia will no longer remain a 
dream of the idealist, but will burgeon', forth into a living 
reality. 
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Hie Birth of a Nation 

The Editorial, written under the above head- 
irg by Anup Singh in the Voice of India, Decem¬ 
ber, 1946, will be read with interest by the Indian 
readers, which will move them with a tremendous 
■and pathelic appeal for the not too distant vision 
of the Independence of India : 

At long last the Indian Constituent Assembly has 
met. It is appropriate that tliis august hody has met 
in Delhi, the city that has witnessed the. rise and fall of 
many a rule. In this Delhi will be written the epitaph 
■of the British rule, and Delhi will witness 'K> longer 
the rise of a new king "or dynasty Lut the birth of it 
Republic, a new nation conceived in l.iberty and dedi¬ 
cated to the welfare of its people. *hc Hindus. Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsees and others. 

The iinmediale prospects for the eication of this 
nation are none too bright. It is going to be a slow, 
painful and agonizing process. There may he a period 
of tragic set-backs. But of one tiling we are certain: 
This marks the end of British rule, and the beginning of 
the people’s rule. Enough of ingenious constitutional 
reforms, of endless round table conferences, of dialectical 
hagglings over clauses. Theie comes a lime in the 
history of people and nations for bold and daring 
decisions. And for India--the time is now. The die is 
-east and there is no turning back. 

Men of good will, in liudia and abroad, had hoped 
thnt after the acceptance of the Briiidi plan by the Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim 1 eague. India on the way to 
a peaceful political career. But the hopes were short¬ 
lived. The ugly and savage communal notings in, 
Calcutta and Bihar darken'd the hor.zuit. The Interim 
Government in this atmosplnre of ill-will and bitterness 
lost effectiveness, as the two elements continued to work 
at cross purposes. Neither side seemed sanguine about 
ihe Jong Jerrn plant, and both continued placing con¬ 
flicting ancf incompatible interpretations upon the British 
plan. Legalistic hair-splittings, in the absence of good¬ 
will further embittered relations. Ilmn Nehru and 
Jinnah flew to london. But where Deliij had failed, 
London could not succeed. 

Pandit Nehru, on his return from London and after 
consultation with his colleagues has declared that India 
would no longer tolerate any outside interference in 
shaping her destiny. And can anyone familiar with the 
background, characterize this as the utterance of an 
impatient and reckless man? Nehru has labored and 
hoped for a constitutional solution of the Indian prob¬ 
lem. It is he who in 1930 read the declaration of com- 
plete independence, and spent years of his life in prisons 
before and since. He accepted the British plan and 
assumed the leadership of the Interim Government. He 
hefd endless conferences with the Viceroy and with 
Jinnah, in patient search of a solution. And it is in the 
same search that he went to I^ndon. He returned to 
India disillusioned and with loss of faith in British good- 
trill. 

Events can no longer wait in India- Forces have 
been generated that no leader, howsoever eminent, can 
fully control and curb. He most go along with them 
and aeek to channelize them in the proper directions. 
Should he now try to go against them, out he goes. And 
mi* frifiqjt will be illed by others who are prepared to 


take the risks and face the stubborn political realities. 
We hope the league will join the Assembly and try to 
work out a mutually acceptable Constitution. We hope 
also that eventually the present bitterness will give place 
to reason and a sense of accommodation. The alterna¬ 
tive is anarchy and chaos—a frightful price to pay. 

Wc agree, with Pandit Nehru that the Constituent 
Assembly should speak and act as a sovereign body. It 
should of course speak with the hacking of all the 
Indian sections if possible, but if absolutely necessary 
even without some. There is no oilier alternative. A 
country is on the march. 

Reflections on Meerut Congress 
Krishnalal Shridharani observes in The Voice 
of India of the same number : ' 

My reflections on the 45ih session of the Indian 
National Congress are. as it wen;, mirrored in the deep 
waters of the mighty Mississippi. I was away in America 
for twelve long years, and this was the. first plenary 
session of the fountainhead of our nationalism that 1 
hud a chance to attend after what 1 indulgently des¬ 
cribe as my exile. 

The closest American parallel to our Congress sessions 
is to he found in the Politieal Conventions of the two 
major parties, the Republican and the Democratic. 

The American Political Convention is invariably 
dominated l>y the favorite candidate for presidency who 
does not present himself at the session until he is nom¬ 
inated. The Meerut Congress was also more dominated 
hv two absentee leaders than bv the heroes who were 
present ... by Mahatma Gandhi and by Netaji Bose. 
The image of Candhiji minute by minute staking his 
life in distant Noakliali ftl1e,d the people at Meerut with 
a suppressed nense of gravity and dispatch. That frail 
man just by Maying away dramatized the futility of 
words. The speeches were short, the proceedings busi¬ 
ness-like, thanks to Gandhiji’s object lesson in Noakhali, 

The contribution made in absentia by Netaji Bose 
was equally decisive. The people were despairing about 
tile prospect of Hindu-Moslem rapprochement. The 
ghost of Netaji, daring between death and the second 
roming, gave leaders and led at Meerut some hope that 
unity is still possible. Jf Netaji could do it, so could 
we when given a common struggle, was the flickering 
belief in young breasts. 
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No matter how busy they an, American leaders seldom 
appear harassed, tired or irraedble. If they did, they 
would dig their political graves. Insulting even a moron 
would become a political scandal. The dignity of the 
individual is a fact in America and not a vision, and the 
American voter Is the monarch of all he surveys. At 
Meerut I found our top leaders fatigued and often can¬ 
tankerous. Perhaps the lapse is not so ruinous in India 
as it would be in America. For we have the tradition 
of paternal scolding. There is another reason. Out 
top leaders are oveT-worked. It seems they have to bear 
the entire burden. 

This clinches my point about the lack in India of 
second-level leadership. There seem to be hardly any 
young men and women who can lighten the killing bur¬ 
den of our top leaders by sharing it. In the WeBt key 
men, by and large, are invariably supported by able staffs 
and by confidantes and sub-leaders. At Meerut I became 
poignantly aware that we have no simitar system in India. 

Whatever young talent the Congress party has was 
vocal and vibrant at Meerut through its Socialist wing. 
The Socialists at Meerut provided the only loyal op- 
posi^on, the only diversion, the only audible evidence 
that some people did their own thinking without sitting 
on the dais. Right or wrong, obedient or disobedient, 
they showed some timber for tomorrow. 

It was evident at Meerut that the tight wing was not 
entirely unaware of its weakness at the second level of 
sub-leadership* The Kisan-Mazdoor-Proja party, hither¬ 
to tried only on provincial scales, was organized on an 
All-India basis. It, like the Congress Socialist Party, 
aims tit social and economic equity. But while the 
Socialists revel in Marxian trimmings, the Kisan-Maz- 
door-Proja party men display themselves in Gandhian 
garb. 

One of the cardinal principles of the American way 
of life is divorce between religion.. and politics. The 
Renaissance spirit of the secularization of most depart¬ 
ments of human existance permeates America more than 
any other country in the world, with the exception of 
the Soviet Union, To one who has just returned from 
America, therefore, the phenomenon of political stragglers 
arrayed along religious groupings is bound to become 
the shrillest contrast. The Congress is n national body, 
and yet the logic of even*'- in the country has made the 
communal issue its n r; t baffling concern. The all- 
important question at Meerut was the question of religious 
antagonism resulting from the rivalry between the Mus¬ 
lim T«ague and the Congress. 

One of the two possible solutions for the communal 
strife suggested at Meerut came from Sardar Patel, the 
silent man of the Congress who spools fire on the few 
occasions when he speaks. His slogan of “sword against 
•word” was born of a psychological insight. Goondas 
are not really bTave people. Goondas (Hooligans) ap¬ 
pear brave until their bluff is called. The Sardar meant 
to put the fear of God in the heart of the would-be 
goonda by telling him that he will not get away with 
it. 

Two types of leaders indirectly objected to the sword- 
against-sword line of thinking—hundred per cent 
Gandhism and the ideologists of nationalism. The 
Gandhian argument at Meerut was based upon the well- 
known theory that violence, used even in self-defence, 
starts a vicious round of violence which precludes any 
lasting solution. .Pandit Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and others, on the other hand, suggested that only 
the spirit of nationalism can act as oil on thetroubled 
communal waters. Hie trouble with India is that its 
people are motivated by small sectional loyalties. Intra¬ 
mural unity can come only when these small loyalties 
an enlarged into one large all-embracing loyalty. In 
medieval-Sliurop* this cementing m«gfc was provided by 


the growth of nationalism. Feudalism gave way to 
nationalism, and guilds merged into states. Indian poli¬ 
tical thinkers ever since Raja Ram Mohan Roy, have 
tried the seme magical formula to allay India’s social 
troubles.' But what worked in Europe does not seem to- 
have produced similar results in India. Nationalism, so 
far, has proved inadequate. 

Perhaps it is high time that some other sociological 
formulae are brought to the aid of the concept of na¬ 
tionalism. People should be given a new dream to dream 
in common. Hie Congress manifesto offers a dream of 
social equity and economic prosper Uy ail around, but 
attainment seems so remote that it fails to give people 
a feeling of security. We must begin to activize this 
dream in all ways possible, through the government and 
out of it. through state efforts and individual initiative. 
I came back from Meerut feeling that the twin ideals 
of non-violence and nationalism, which have governed 
the Congress outlook so far. aie very much in the 
crucible. 


The Tajmahal 

In the Forward, November 1946, a Fort¬ 
nightly Review of Nairobi, J. R. Bhalla points out 
in the article entitled “Design and Building of 
Taj,” how there has been a constant cultural ex¬ 
change between India and Persia for several cen¬ 
turies as exemplified in the wonderful building and 
design of Taj : 

It has long been a commonplace that this great 
advance of civilization has been initiated by stimulating 
centacts between contrasting cultuics and that every 
great nation is an amalgam of many elements. To this, 
India is no exception. For several centuries there has 
been a constant and creative cultural exchange between 
Persia and India, and in each there have been significant 
achievement which cannot be properly understood with¬ 
out reference to the other. 

India has produced an architecture of great magni¬ 
ficence, of rich variety, and high seriousness. It has 
often been wrought with exemplary skill both in con¬ 
struction and in ornamentation. To Persia we owe ex¬ 
tremely ingenious constructional methods, especially of 
dome and vault out of which have neen created monu¬ 
ments that are often of quite extraordinary beauty, mark¬ 
ed by noble monumentability, simplicity of «n«, and 
finished with dazzling ornament that have never beert 
surpassed. 

The various interchanges of idea and form of re¬ 
ligious symbol and constructive technique culminated its 
a supreme moment in the Taj Mahal, the most perfect 
expression of the combined genius c.l India and Persia. 
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The Taj Mahal marks the crowning achievement of Indian 
Architecture a* well as of the whole world. Its glories 
have bean so often recounted by poets, critics and 
travellers, who. have lavished on it their utmost resources 
of language. 

Particulars of those who look part in the production 
of this incomparable master-piece indicate that no effort 
was spared to obtain the services of specialists in every 
phase of the work. Several of these were indigenous 
craftsmen from Delhi. Lahore, and other centres of 
Moghul Empire, while others were arawn from distant 
sources, such as a Calligraphist from Baghdad and another 
from Shiraz to ensure that all inscriptions were correctly 
carved or inlaid; a “flower carver" from Bukhara, an 
expert in dome construction, Ismail Kumi Khan, who by 
name must have come from Constantinople; a pinnacle 
maker from Samarkand, a master mason from Qandahar, 
and lastly an experienced garden planner from Persia. 
The chief supervisor who co-nrdinatend li.e entire work 
was one “Ustad Ina.”«the best designer of his lime, and 
according to one account, originally an inhabitant of 
Shiraz, from whence he bad been attracted to India by 
the great building activities of the, Moghul Emperors. 

The Taj was built in India after the most pains¬ 
taking consideration hv un Indian patron. Such pouring- 
out of wealth on a single monument is characteristic of 
the lavishness of India when great hopes are stirred. 

It is none-the-lcss out of question that such a build¬ 
ing could have been achieved in India alone. It is not 
quite in the spirit of India, which normally seeks a 
richer, more lavish expression. The simplicity of mass, 
the austere purity of contour—lhe>-e had for centuries 
ample antecedents in Persia but few in India. The 
exquisitely exact topic of the plan is more Persian than 1 
Indian. The foundation principles which were embedded 
in the structure would probably have remained in the 
realm of symbols had it not been lor the architectural 
genius of Persia by whicli they were translated into 
practical and artistic realities. 


the labour Party form the Government of Greal Britain. 
We thought that equality would be declared in the colonial 
world. Now the whole thing is indefinite. Some of us 
do believe that Labour stands to different motives i.e., 
imperialism ill prartice abroad and socialism for the 
English people- Let us for a moment consider its two 
different and yet contradictory utterances. Last year it 
was stated; 

“Labour would seek to modify and eiadicate as far 
as possible some, of the evils of the past. It is opposed 
to segregation policies, colour bars and racial or political 
superiority. Pan of its criticism with regard to white 
settlement in black nun's comun wa- that such occu¬ 
pation tended to stratify human society, create social 
and economic privileges for the, European to the social 
and economic prejudice of the African, and in the end 
led to demand of political privilege and an unbalanced 

society.” 

How this happened in Kenya is common know¬ 
ledge and wo one would convince tli- African, or anyone, 
else who looks closely lo facts, that white settlement has 
not been a barrier to African progress. There is already 
a conflict of interests on the land question as between 
the African, the original owner of the land, and the 
European immigrant the latest newcomer, unknown as 
a lamllord to our forefathers. Now another five hundred 
new settlers are to be imported into the country by the 
Labour Government arguing flint they are necessary for 
the advancement of the colony and of the African. Why 
can't they be sent to the spacious dominions which are 
inviting immigrants on a large scale as Australia which 
wants some thirty thousands. In Australia none except 
those possessing a white skin are invited. We have in 
Kent a less than 23 per rent of the total land of our 
country. The rest is taken away from us and the prob¬ 
lem of congestion, in the so termed Native Reserves is 
very acute. In many places it has resulted in mass hunger 


Labour Govermneht’s Colonial Policy 

In the same Review, Karimo Njong’wa, a 
prominent African, shows the Colonial Policy of 
Britain ‘in its true colour, Le., imperialism in 
practice abroad and socialism for the English 
people : 

We had hoped that the Labour Party would be more 
sympathetic to our cause because of its declared colonial 
policy. We were eyewitnesses of the reaction of the 
Kenya Settlers towards the majority votes which made 
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of mmn and beast, soil erosion and malnutrition, and the 
very reason which stake Africans go out to labour for 
their white masters for a meagre pay. The same settlers 
are quite nervous of the Young African Press where some 
brave Africans are putting our just claims to the fore; 
the settlers want to check African freedom and let us 
down to serfdom for ever. We need, as does everyone 
else, complete freedom. The four freedoms, known uni. 
versally should not be denied to the Africans. These 
an impossible when men cannot speak out their minds 
because of censorship. Any country where there is demo, 
cracy, the freedom of the press is recof^tiaed. This is 
impossible without free discussion, expression and im. 
pression. Why then suggest censorship to check the mani¬ 
festations of African freedom? We assure the Kenya 
Shamba overlords that the African is prepared to speak 
out his mind. 

Africans are denied freedom in other branches, 
'keeping in mind that we are not represented in 
state councils, we are not represented in state councils, 
we are kept under a strict check of unworthy and heinous 
by-laws. We are refused liquor in shops and our move¬ 
ment is kept under check by the Registration Ordinances. 
At any time, at any place, even very iate at night, when 
one is sleeping the police can intervene and demand 
iJTapi Kipande yako? (Where is your registration certi- 
ficate) and of course when one produces it. it happens in 
many cases that the police constable hands it back, for 
he cannot read. In this way it does not identify the 
vagabonds, but it is just a nuisance to the citizen for 
when one has not got it on him, he i« liable to fine. It 
is naturally used by European employers as a testimonial 
and a record to check African workers from getting a 
decent wage. Many a time we have demanded freedom 
in our homeland as a thing we won in the second World 
war for our sons and brothers sacrificed with other 
youths of mankind. The Kipande laws should forthwith 
be rescinded. As long as the settlers are not prepared 
to take the African, the Indian etc. as equal partners so 
long we would like to see the termination of white settle¬ 
ment. Why should we be reduced to second-rate citizens 
in the land of our birth? ' 


Why Permit Strikes? 

In an article under the above caption, 0. A. . 
Hammand comments thus on the justifiability of 
strikes in Unity : - * 

President Truman in his veto of the Case Bill stated 
that the purpose of the law should be to prevent strikes 
or to limit the extent of strikes. That is a very strange 
philosophy, though perhaps it is the prevailing philosophy. 
There are lots of things that could be done which would 
prevent strikes and would also prevent other things. They 
might prevent all production as well as strikes and they 
might also prevent all liberty. 

The fatal point in said philosophy is that it ignores 
the idea of justice. The most important thing is to find 
a way to determine justice and then make that way dear 
to both of the contemding sides and to the public itself. 
Until we have approximate justice and a way to attain it, 
human beings will just naturally use their most powerful 
instrument to obtain their ends. 

Anld now we are beginning to play around with a 
new philosophy. We arc about to transform an economic 
philosophy into a social philosophy. From all sides we 
hear the clamour that somebody should do this or should 
not do that—it is against the public interest. What do 
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vc mean by public interest? Do we mean their own per- l 
sonal interest and the interest oi others in their class? Do 
they recognize the obligation of the other fellow to them, 
and if’no do they recognize their obligation to the other 
fellow? If there is a public interest there is also a mutual 
interest. When We reach this point we are getting some¬ 
where. For we must recognize that the other fellow lias 
rights before there is any chance that he will get his rights 
or that we will got ours. 

In one case a corporation staled that it could not 
afford to pay certain increases in wages. But the men 
asked, “Why?” The answer was that “we cannot and 
that settles it.” The men said, “Show us your books” hut 
the company replied that “thoy are our books and not 
Jyouits, and it is none oi your business what they shoo m 
how much we make.” 

Now let us look at the subject quietly. If we live in 
a dog-eat-dog society with nobody under any obligation to 
anybody else, then that is one thing and we agree that 
nobody else has a right to see the books. But if wc begin 
to ask that strikes be controlled or prevented or that men 
be sent into the army or put in jail because they’ refuse 
tto work at a certain wage and make all of this clamour 
about public interest, we have changed our phiiosopliy 
from an economic problem to a social problem. The ques¬ 
tion is now a fair sharing of the products of labour and 
industry among the people who produce those products and 
in order to know what that shale should be wc must go 
to the books to tind out. Unless we are willing to go the 
whole way and concede the other fellow what the books 
show is due him. it is time to stop all of this nonsense 
about public intci"st. 

Indian TVA’s Planned 

Three great irrigation woiks conceived on multiple 
purpose TVA lines are to be built on India’s Mabanadi, 
Damodur and Kosi Rivers. They will eventually raise 
India’s food production by about 2 million tons a year, 
irrigate about 6 million acres of land and generate 1J 
million kilowatts ol hydro electric power. 

Since cheap electric power, flood control and irri¬ 
gation are essentials of any national plan to raise mass 
living standards, promote industrialization and effect 
land reform, tire projected works at.* regarded a.- of 
great importance to India’s future. 

Work has already begun on tire Kr.akud Dam on the 
Mahamidi River in Orissa. This is one of three darns 
pluuned for the .Mahanadi River at a total cost of 
$150,000,000. 

The $165,000,000 Damodar Valley Scheme will serve 
for flood control and storing water for use during the dry 
season. Part of the flood water and the whole of the effec¬ 
tive storage water are to be used for generating power. 

The Kosi Dam project in Nepal, is designed to pro¬ 
tect North Bihar from the devastating floods of the Kosi, 
one of the most wayward rivers of Bihar which has changed 
its course nine times since the beginning of the last 
century. The Kosi Dam will irrigate about 2 million 
acres of land in Bihar and 1 million in Nepal. It will 
generate about 1 million kilowatts of hydro-electric power, 
afford navigation on the Kosi from the foothills of Nepal 
down to the Ganges and provide for preservation of forests, 
•oil conservation, malaria control and fish culture in the 
reservoirs. 

Aside from these three projeots, preliminary investi¬ 
gations of a number of other schemes axe being carried 
- out by Provincial Governments. M. L. Savage of Boulder 
Dam fame ia now in India designing a dam in the Pun¬ 
jab, Mr. Savage will also visit other provinces to examine 
their projects. 

Plans for irrigation works are under way in the United 
Provinces, Sind, Madras and Hyderabad. The capital 
outlay on India's new irrigation schemes will be more 
than $900,000,000. —India Today. 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervisiou of qualified and experienced physi¬ 
cians and surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lade of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AN1) NERVOUS D1 s5rdErS Ipsychoanalytic 
“d BUggosuve therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBEhllY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed¬ 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA¬ 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TRE ATMENTO, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
HI ERA PY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
* atoat > “odern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
(strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
“»J*»son during 11 a.m. to 2 p.rn. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.ro. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of vour case in detail fif aub- 


your family physician to send us a detailed retort) 
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over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
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book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
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Kabir : the Apostle of Ecumenicity 

In the Unity, December 1946, we find a very 
interesting article about Kabir under the above 
heading, written by Herbert H. Stroup, which we 
reproduce here in full: 

In John ,P; Marqnand’s Pulitzer Prize novel. The 
Late George Apley, the author has George William Apley 
any at one point, “I am the sort of man I am. because 
environment prevented my being anything else." What 
Apley said for himself all people can say for themselves, 
for we are indeed products of the culture which has 
nourished us. 

The study of the determination of personality traits 
by culture has been applied to many areas oi human 
concern, bat little has been done about the determination 
of religious beliefs and practices by the environmental 
influences which mold human beings from the cradle to 
the grave. Even as Gilbert and Sullivan said, though 
not applied to religion, each of us is born a “little con¬ 
servative" or a “little liberal." 

Since this is so, it is all the more surprising when a 
'person is discovered who is able to transcend his natural 
heritage in the interests of larger and more inclusive 
loyalties. Such men do not frequent the human scene too 
often, yet their presence is fraught with nascent energy 
for the beliefs and actions of those with whom they 
Associate. Kabir was such a person. 

As with many characters of the past we know little 
'of a definitive nature about the life of Kabir. Most 
authorities suggest that he was born in 1440 A. D. and 
that he died in 1518 A.D., but there are some who dis¬ 
agree, claiming that he was dead by 1449. For essential 
purposes the actual dates do not matter greatly. 

Kabir wbb born in Benares, in the fountain source 
of Hinduism. It was there that he died. But within a 
lifetime he preached a doctrine which sought to unite 
all believers—Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Moslem, and any 
others who would listen—. into one integrated religious 
movement. He was a precursor of that other great 
Indian electic in religion. Guru Nunak, the founder of 
Sikhism, the last of the world’s grott religions (aside 
from the secular religions). Kabir, in some ways, stood 
in relation to Nanak as John the Baptist stood in relation 
to Jesus. Kabir was a voice crying indeed in a wilder¬ 
ness of religious confusion, “Seek ye the way of the Lord.” 
Recognizing that divinity must be a unity and that 
followership of such a divinity should be united, Kabir 
'preached a doctrine of religious reconciliation. 

Kabir’s family provided a source for his message. 
His mother was a Hindu, carrying the traditions Of that 
great religion. His father was a Moslem, maintaining 
with vigor the purity of the faith. Within this conflict 
ing household the young Kabir rapidly grew. No wonder 
his attention waa drawn to religion! If the Indian men¬ 
tality was not natively interested in religious themes, 


this split-family situation would have created doubt and 
wonderment and synthesis. 

Throughout his life, Kabir claimed to be a member 
of several religious groupings. He felt at home in Islam. 
He deeply felt for Hinduism. The “sancta” of both 
religions were part of his daily devotions. Yet, despite 
his affection for all religious forms, there was an element 
of revolt within Kabir as to taking such forms too seriouly 
or exclusively. To him they were esthetic instruments, 
not final revelations. They were made for man, not man 
for them. Thus, he read both the Vedas and the Koran, 
but he denied that they were authoritatively inspired. 

A man preaching a doctrine of religious eclecticism 
might well remain a dilettante esthete, withdrawn from 
the real world of religious antagonisms. That would 
have been a “normal” course for a man of the temprea- 
ment of Kabir. But Kabir was bigger than lbatl i He 
saw the need for at least two things.. First, he did not 
merely accept the various religions with which he was 
acquainted as being equally valid. He went further than 
that. He sought to unite them. He sought to apply his 
eclecticism in a thoroughgoing fashion. He sought the 
one religion which finally might take the place of the 
many. Second, he accepted this, folios or ship. It is appro* 
priate to Bay that he accepted this followership because 
there grew up about him those eager Indian minds who 
were searching for just such a message. When it was 
voiced they heeded the call. They clung to the Master 
through his lifetime and were instrumental in enlarging 
the group which agreed with his teachings. 

At his death Kabir left a heritage which became the 
basis for later Sikhism. Sikhism, the most outstanding 
example of a concrete, historical effort to unify differ¬ 
ent major religions (and a religious dynamic to ponder 
in our day), is indebted not only to the fairly well-known 
Nanak but to the not-so-well-known Kabir—the Apostle 
of Ecumenicity. 
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Indian War ol Independence 

By B. BANERJEE. With 12 Illustrations—Tis. 4 
An authentic account of wars of independence 
fought under the banners of Tipu Sultan, Nana 
Sahib, Rani of Jhanshi, Serajndoula, Gandhiji. Nehru 
and Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 

I. S. A. Soldier’s Diary 

'By Lieut. M. G. Mulkar, b a. 

Written in letters of Blood and bullets by one 
who fought for the cause of India as an l.N.A. soldier 
till the last bullet was fired. This diary is the 
greatest document in the annals of Indian emancipa¬ 
tion of what l.N.A. fought for and what it left. 
English edition—Rs. 3-8, Bengali & Hindi Rs. 2-8 each 
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PROBLEM : What is the smallest square 
that can be made with four match sticks. 

ANSWER : Arrange the match sticks 
with their heads pointing North, South, 
East and West as in diagram. 


OT so easy, for many people, is the problem of saving money to 
provide for education, or for marriage expenses and against the 
day of retirement. This problem need cause no anxiety to the man 
who participates in the National Savings Certificates Scheme for 
small investors by joining a Savings Group. National Savings Certi¬ 
ficates offer absolute security and the highest rate of interest. 


(National Savings Certificates) 

These are the chfcf advantages:— 


1. You can buy National Savings 
Certificates for Rs. 5,10. 50.100. 500, 
1,000 or 5,000. 

2. Each member of a family (adult 
or minor) can buy up to Re. 5,000. 
Two persons can buy jointly up to 
Rs. 10,000/-. 

3. Encasbable after two years (18 
months for Ss, 5 Certificates). 

4. Tbe value increases by 50 % fn 
12 years. Every Rupee invested be¬ 
comes Rs. 1/8, yielding 4 J4 % simple 


interest, tbs highest interest on any 
'Government Security. 

& 5. No Income Tax is payable on 
^ interest earned. 

^ 6. Small-Savers can buy Savings 
V, Stamps for Rupee 1, Annas 8 or 
f Annas 4. When the value of atamps 
v saved seeches Rs 5. they can be ex- 
~ changed for a Certificate, 

7. Both Certificates 8c Stamps are 
r obtainable from Poat Offices, Authoris¬ 
ed Agents appointed by Government, 
or Savings Bureaux. 
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Works By S we mi Abhedananda: 

Say.ngs Of Ramakrishna : Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, Rs. 3 

Life Beyond Death: A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. tj-8 

Science Of Psychx Phenomena : A Critical Study 

in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. «i 

India And Her People: A Survey of the social, 
political, educational and religious condi¬ 
tions of India. An epoch-making book 
(New edition), Rs. (j-8 

Doctrire Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled the mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge : A Study in the Mysticism of 
the llpanishads, Rs. 3 

How To Be A Yogi: An illuminating work on 
the philosophy and practice of Yoga ex¬ 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religions perfection, Rs, 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit hymns with English 
translation in verse, Rs, 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to the. philosophy 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Chiuise, etc. and tfce theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
world. Re. M2 

Pa'h Of Realization : A Study iu Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. i 

Ideal Of Education : The aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in this neat 
volume, Re. 1 

Lectures In India: Inspiring thoughts on Reli¬ 
gion and Nationalism, Rs 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th Century: A scientific 
treatment on religion which the modern 
mind of I he 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vivekananda & His Work in America: With a 
beautiiul and lucid stylo the life of the 
great Swami Vivekananda has been written 
by his worthy colleague, As. 6 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
Churchianity, As. 6 

Ramakrishna Vedanta math 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta. 6 
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FREUD—The Interpretation Of Dreams AUDRAD — Mechanised Farming 
Rs. 16-14. Kuczynaki—Short History Of Rs. 19-11. Iqbal Ali Shaw — Pakistan 
Labour Conditions In Germany Rs. 8-15. Rs. 2-5-6. Ameer Ali—The Spirit Of Islam 
Knczynski—Short History Of Labour Condi- Rs. 19-11. Stoddard—The New World Of 


tion in Great Britain Rs. 8-15, Polanyi— 
Full Employment And Free Trade Rs. 7-15. 


Islam Its. 20. Gairdner—The Reproach Of 
Islam Rs. 5. Judson’s Burmese-English Dic- 


Beveridge—Full Employment In A Free tionary—1893 Rs. 100. The Dabistan Or 
Society Rs. 11-12. Oxford Institute Of 1 School Of Manners—Translated From The 
Statistics ; Economics Of Full Employment S Original Persian With Notes And Illustrations 
Rs.11-12. McKevitt—Plan Of Society Rs. 7-15. i By David Shea, 3 Vols. Rs. 150. Jack Chen.— 


Padley—Economics Pro¬ 
blem Of Peace Rs. 5-10. 
Jackson—S o o i a 1 i s m 
What, Why & How? 
Re.1-5. Laski—Introduc¬ 
tion To Politics Rs. 4-3. 


Just. Published ! 

THE HINDU TEMPLE— By Stella 
Kramirsch. Photographs By Raymond 
Burnier, Two Vols. 1946. Size 12" X 
10" pp. 466. Plates 81. Price Rs. 90. 


Soviet Art And Artist 
Rs. 4-11. Watt & Brown 
—Indian Art At Delhi, 
With About 100 Plates 
Rs. 10. London—Nepal 
2 Vols. Rs. 150. Kawa- 


Mints—History Of Banking Theory Rs. 19-12. I guchi—Three Years In Tibet Rs. 20. Hue 


Lippmann—U. S. Foreign Policy Hs. 5-10. 
Wellsby—Diplomacy In Fetters Rs. 15. Juliau 
Huxley—Future Of Colonies Rs. 4-3. Hntt 
—British Trade Unionism Rs. 3-4 Shipley— 
Dictionary Of World Literature Rs. 32-13. 
Audrad — Industrial Research Rs. 19-11. 
Audrad—Health And Social Welfare Rs.l 9-11. 


Travels In Tartary Thibet And China, 2 Vols. 
Rs. 20. Wright—History Of Nepal Rs. 100. 
W r adcll—Lhassa And Its Mysteries Rs. 50. 
Turner—An Account To The Court Of 
The Tesho Lama In Tibet Rs. 120. 
Kirkpatrick—Account Of The Kingdom 
Of Nepaul, 1811, Rs. 150. Robinson— 


Do.—Planning And Reconstruction Rs. 19-11. I Eastern Carpet With 12 Colour Plates Rs. 63. 

KUMARS: Antiquarian & Valuable Booksellers. 

79-23, LOWER CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA 14. 


LATEST ARRIVALS JUST OUT 

The Great Challenge by Louis Fwlier Re. 10 . 

How War Came To America by F. Davis & „ TWP FI C- 

E. Lindley Rs. 11-12 I nC TIL 

Dolly Telegraph's Story Of The War Rs. 7-1 * * 

Keep The Peace Through Air Power by Aecoun 

P Alan Micbie Rs. 9-14 England ; 

Tea Years In Japan by Ambassador J. C. Grew Rs. 14*1 /o» ewot a by 

Miaeien To Moscow by Ambassador J. E. Dovis Rs. 15 The first booJ 
Russia Without Illusions by Pat Sloan Rs. 5-4 _ , _ “ 

Moscow *41 by Alexander WerCh Rb, 9-14 L/l SC^C 

Memories Of Lenin by N. K. Krupskaya Rs. 4-11 

Selected Correspondence Of Marx & Engels Rs. 8-7 _ 

Culture ft The People by Maxim Gorky Rs. 3-8 Pt. JA\ 
A History Of American Art by 8adakichi Hartman Ra.15 

Confessions In Art by Hamson S. Morris Rs. 12-8 ... 

Art Of Still-Life Painting by Herbert Furst Rs. 30 WFHD 
Newaes Electrical Tables ft Data Poekst Book Ii JLIT 1\ 

by E. Molloy Rs. 9-14 VA .. , 

Practical Wireless Encyclopaedia by F. J.Camm Rs 9-14 AfcaMW ' 

The Holy Gita— Text, nith an English Translation This anthd 

by J. J. Pendya, U.A. Rs. 12-8 people, witl 

Sivaji by Romesh 0. Dutt Ra. 4-8 Affeetionat 

Rubaiyat Of Omar Khayyam —Rendered into English Tagore and 

Verse by Edward Fitzgerald Rs. 5 formal wor 

People Of Our Clan (Comedy in 3 Acts) by Er vine Rs. 3-5 Mahadev . 

Parody Party by Rtbecca West, Bose Macaulay H. K. Bra 

Douglas Woodruff ft others Rs. 8 Sampurana 

Indian Sex-Life ft Preetitution by Dr. S. Mukeiji Rs. 3 Sri Prakasi 

A Prophet At Home by Douglas Reed Rs. 9-14 Kabir, He 

Taming The Criminal by John Lewis Giliin Rs. 17-8 Khan, B 

Indian Village Crimea by Sir Cecil Walsh ' Rs. 9*14 Illustrated 

A Gallery Of OM Rogues by Joseph L. French Rs. 15 ara/phs, tot 
Popular Cinematography by Tbos. Lshglauds Rs. 3-8 

PO STAGE ETC. EXTRA IN 


UST OUT _ JUST OUT 

THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBER 

Price: Ms. 5 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
England ; 1946 by L. N. MATHUR tnth a 
foreword by H. H. The Meharawal of Oungarpur 
The first book of its kind to be published in India 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price: Rs. ll-O 

NEHRU-Your Neighbour 

Edited by P. D. Tandon (Journalist) 

This anthology shows him at home among his 
people, with a few glimpses of his life in Europe. 
Affectionate tributes from Rabiudranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as well as in¬ 
formal words from Madame Ohiang Kai-shek, 
Mahadev Desai, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 

H. N. Brailsford, Acharya Narendra Deo. 

8 am pur an and, John ft Frances Gunthur, 
Sri Prskasa, Amiya Qhakravarty, Humayqn 
Kabir, Horace Alexander, Mobamud Zafar 
Khan, Bharati Sarabhai, Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Illustrated by a series of attractive photo¬ 
graphs, some unpublished. Price: as, 7-3 


POSTAGE ETC. EXTRA IN ALL OASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD. E$g2£Wb2Wm 
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WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS 

a 

ACCURATE LIFE READINGS 

CONSULT tho most popular and scientific astrologer of the day. 
Get any three questions about your life accnrately answered for Rs. 2. 
Each additional query As. 8.. Try his amazing annual life reading in 
about 8 periods Rs. 5 per year. Casting; horoscope Rs. 2, Synopsis of 

your life Rs. 10, Brief reading of your whole life Rs. 35. Mention place, date and exact 
time of birth or of writing. 

— TESTIMONIALS- 


L 


Lt.-Ool . I. M. S, Ag. Surgeon General, Madras, 

writes: “Your readings for the period are practi¬ 
cally correct. You predicted that I would get 
Rs. 35,000. I practically got the sum unexpectedly.” 

Mr. B. K. Chaturvedi, Bar-ai-Lair, Dt. Judge, Surat- 
gark. Bikaner Slate, writes : “Predictions are both 
wonderful and accurate. Will do wonderfully well 
as a Raj Jyotishi in any State.” 

Dr. J. D. Fata, Jamnagar, writes : “1 am a great 
admirer of your predictions and the knowledge you 
possess is really genuine.” 


Mr. K. Kupmtswami, M. A., F. G. S., Aeet. General’s 
Office, madras, writes: “The accuracy of your 
predictions is marvellous My transfer and promo¬ 
tion took place exactly on the day Axed by you.” 

Rao Bahadur G. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar. Dy. S. I\ 
Guddalore, writes : “His erudition of the science 
of Astrology is second to none in the field....The 
thoroughness and accuracy of his reading of horos¬ 
copes are marvellous so much so that he who goes 
to him for any exposition in this field leaves him 
with an impression that Sri Jayaram is his guide, 
philosopher and friend.” 


Apply to : THE DIRECTOR, VENUS ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU, 

Teppakulam P. O. ( S. India ) 


Most Popular Children’s Bengali Monthly | On the Proudest occasion of 

SH1SHU-SATH1 A children’s Magazine 

will be out 

HAVING THE LARGEST CIRCULATION i 

will t-fep in its 26th year in Baisakh, 1351 B. S. i JAjlANTI SHI SHU-'SATHI 


Eminent Writers & Distinguished Artists Mahe 

SHISHU-SATHI 

A thing of joy for ever 

Paper control compels us to print only a 


[ 1353 B. S. .1 

To celebrate tho Silver lubitee of 

SHISHU-SATHI 

The JAYANTf issue will be a self contained 


limited number, to avoid disappointment ! duinty volume for children with attractivi 


subscribers arc requested to send Annual j contributions and lovely pictures. 

Subscription of Rs. 4 within Falgun, 1353 B. S. j 
No quarterly or half yearly arrangement, j Price Rs. 4 :i Postage etc. As. 12 

PB** The old and new subscribers of Shishu-Sathi who will send their annual 
subscription for 1354 B. S. within Falgun, 1353 B. S. (L c. 14th March, 
•1947) will got Jayanti Shishu-Sathi at a woucessional price of Ks. ?>/- 
excluding Postage etc. 

Be Sharp and Enlist Your Name. 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 


5, College Square, Calcutta-12 
5-8, Johnson Road, Dacca 
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THE 

HOOGHLY BANK L™ 

(Affiliated to Bharat Bank Ltd.) 

43, Dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone : Cal. 2260 ( 3 Lines) 

Now on with 
Greater Strength and 
Service Ability 

R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukerji, m.l.a., 

Chief Accountant. Mg. Director. 


A PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BANK WITH 
FULL CLEARING FACILITIES 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Patron: 

HI8 HIGHNESS MAHARAJA' HANIKYA BAHADUR 
G. B. E„ K. C. S. I. OF TRIPURA 
Chief Office-AGARTALA, TRIPURA STATE 
Re([d. OfficeGANGASAGAR (B. & A. Rly). 
Calcutta Offices: 

11, Clivb Row & 3. Mahabshi Dbbendra Road 
Other Offices: 

Dacca, Chakbazar, Narayanganj, Brahman- 
baria, Mann, Golaghat, Jorhat. Srimaugal, 
North Lakhimpur, Shamsernagar, . Kaila- 
sahar, Ajmixiganj, Bh&nugach, Kamalpur, 
Habiganj, Tezpur, Gaahati, Shillong, 
Bhairab bazar and Sylhet. 

Managing Director: 

Hah&raj Kumar Brojendra Kishore Dev Barman 
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The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FREE 
Would you like to know without any eoet what the 
Stan indicate for you, some of your past experiences, 


to test FREE the skill of Pundit Tabore, India’s moat 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the ancient eoienoe 
to useful purposes has built up an 
enviable reputation f The aeon* 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
In his Horoscopes on Business 
Speculation, Finances, Love* 
of airs, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, litigation, 

Lucky Times, Sickness, etc., have 
astounded educated people the 
world over. Gkorok Mackey of 
New York believesthatTabore must 
possess some sort of second-Bight. 

To popularise his system Tabore 
will send you Fkee your Astral** 

Interpretation if you forward him 
your full name (Mr. Mrs. or Miw), 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) all clearly written by yourself. No money 
wanted for Astrological Work, postage, etc,, but send 
about 6 annas (Htaraps) for Stationery, testimonials and 
other interesting literature, Tabore believes in fair deal¬ 
ings and all work for which he receives any payment is 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or full money re¬ 
funded. You will be amazed at the remarkable accuracy 
of his statement about you and yonr affairs. Write now 
as this offer may not be made again. No Personal inter¬ 
views, all consultations by mail only. Address: Pundit 
Tabore (Dept. 341-B), Upper Forjett Street, Bombay 26. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 

History of Aurnngzib Its. As. 

Vole. 1 & 2 together, 2nd ed., ... 5 0 

Vol. 3, 3rd od. ... ... 3 8 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed. ... ... 4 0 

Vol. 6 ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Shivaji and Hit Timet, 3rd ed. Out of pr. 5 0 

A Short History of Aurangzib, 511 pp. ... 5 0 

Mughal Administration, 3rd ed. ... 3 0 

Studies in Aurangzlb’t Reign, 18 essays 2 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of Shivaji, studies in Maraths 

History, 308 pp. ... ... ... 2 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 6 

Fall of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1738-1754), 560 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 2 (1754-1771), 572 pp. ... • ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaitanyai hia life and teachings, 3rd. ed. 2 0 
Abridged Bengali trans. of Shivaji 

(4 pictures) - ... 2 4 

n Marathi trans. of Shivaji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 

Later Mughals (1707-1730), 2 vols., each 8 0 

S. C. SARKAR,—M. C. SARKAR, 

College Square, Calcutta. 
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Indian Investment 
Corporation Limited. 

Office:— CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 


PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs, 44,000 

• 

Jn these days of “Cheap Money’' 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds f 
the Corporation are invested n 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S, M. Btiatta- 
char.tee is Hie Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
* thl> follow!n rates o! interest. : 

Fixed deposit for 1 year 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 372 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to: — 

■ BENOY BHUSAN MOOKERJEE, b.a. 


the Thing you Want! 

CORNS .that 

pinch you always ! 
Is it not ? 

‘CORN-KIL’ 

will surely help you 
to banish your 
corns. 




r * ¥ 



fl O TaBI.*™ 

mPRRMOW I 

cA v.cOTT*_y 


Manager . 
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AND, next comes -v. 

the common foe of 
the day—Acidify, 

Indigestion and 
Dyspepsia. Doctors 
recommend — 

‘HI LORA’for 

all these troubles. 

Available at all Chemists. 

Regular Calcutta Stnclu.il • 

Rimer & Co. 

MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 

Bowbazar Street, Calcutta 

Books Worth Buying 

• Said Subhas Bose 

AMAR LAHIRI Rs. 3-8 

A documentary book about Subhas Bose. 
Containing speeches ui Dr. Ba. Maw, Rash 
Behaii, Tojo and others.* 

• Settlement of Sterling Balance 

SAROJ BASU, m.a., ph o. Rs. 2 
A study in the Context of the American and 
the Argentine agreements .,. 

• Congress and the Masses 

H. C. Mookherjer, m.a., ph.o. Rs. 4 

Vice-President, Constituent Assembly. 
Brilliant analysis of the Creed and Policy of 
the Indian National Congress. 


THE BOOK HOUSE 

15, College Square, Calcutta, 12. 
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Fine strong flavour, rich 
colour and low price 
combine to make Lip- 
ton’s Tea Girl the best 
value on the market. 

UPTON’S 

Tea Girl 

FINEST INDIAN DUST TEA 

. • LTK 64 S 
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ANNO UNCI NO 

The Third Volume of Marx’s Classic 

CAPITAL 

Translated from the original German edition. 

The Third and final volume of Marx’s Capital, edited by FrioJerich Engels is now published by us 
for the first time not only in India but also in Asia, Europe and Africa. 

* ** Demy 800 with Index, full doth, pp. 722-{-w ... Rs. 18. 


Index of Capital Vol. I has been separately published and will be 
supplied free on application to all purchasers of Volume 1. 


Volume I (Reprinting); Vol. II ... Rs. 12. 

The Indian Revolution and the Constructive Programme 

by Bhupendra Kumar Datta, with a Foreword by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

Ia this book Mr. Datta, an eminent leader of the now defunct Jugantar Party, a distinguished 
Congress worker and Editor of the famous political weekly. Forward, sets to indicate the Congress way to 
the fftird great revolution of modem times and the greatest in all human history. In the dialectical 
.:<w|Ss«i .'of political thought, according to the author. Gandhism ia the antithesis of the thesis Marxism 
aati the feliaa Revolution will be the embodiment of the final synthesis. The book provides an infallible 
index to the understanding of the drift of political events in India. Dr. Rajendra Prasad writes in his 
foreword to the book;—“ We are now on the crossway, and anything that provokes thought and due 
consideration of differing and even contradictory viewpoints should be welcomed. I am glad that 
Datta has written with knowledge, with logic on his side, with insight and above all in a way that is 
oooad io gmot attention.” 

' Oown 8vo. Attractively got up, pp. 83+vi. Illustrated ... Rs. 2. 

WESTERN INFLUENCE ON BENGALI LITERATURE 

’■ JBVP. Sk Sen, m.a~ REA Second and revised edition ... Rs. 8. 
fttfy LIBRARY, Publishers , C18 & 19, College Street Market, Calcutta 
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COTTON YARNS 

• m 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills aft 

\ 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

•m 

We supply t 

Grey Yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

' We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

• Specialities > 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

tt As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers: 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 

■■v Tha ^odaw 8*vtew—April 5 1947 
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Oatlne Cream Is 
“Indispensable’’, 
says Sadhona 
Bose .the famous 
film star and 
most perfect 
danseuse in 
India; and this 
verdict has been 
endorsed by 
many other 
famous stars 
of stage and 
screen. 


OATINE CREAM Is * indispensable for 




MY ‘ CREAM NlfiHT 


The Modes# 


Pee** 4 




FOR EVERY FORM OF 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 



Telegram: 

" FOUNDATION " 
CAL. 


!R 


r\feno 


Tvjph 


OID 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD'PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 


LACTOLAN 



A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE™ 
EYE, LIVER, Em 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


PROMPT 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


CARE 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


CASES. 


FaMeulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd 

Itoahurturcre of high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
and various injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta, 


^• Hodm Bevkw—April 1947 
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Jill ove*i Ihe count 

For its intrinsic therapeutic value j 
QUMARESH las been accepted Of the 

* * i 

Medical'Profession as a prophylactic^against 
and at curative for alljf liver troublesjof all 
ageB .— all over the country. 


umaresh 

FOR LIVER O /TOMACH 










BIST for you 
BEST for me 
BEST for all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 


' jLWf 


fol 

%, r 

MA 

s» 



m 


A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


MASTER ENGLISH 

At bom by world-famous oooim ft booom popular w rttor and 
apsaksr. write forooful latter*, advte., arttolaa. Laarn to aarn. 

Details free : The Associated Schools, Delhi, 91. 


JOU KN ALISM & S TO KY-W KITING 

tasabt by past. Can Ba.3QUp.rn. Journalism la an Idaal 
protaatlon a hobby. Ho pupUaga. No examination. 

Details free: Tbs Associated School, Delhi, 95. 


U/AMTPD stsdants to baeem Aoooutant, Haay., 
0 Bta&o-Typlit, by post. Baoognlaad Diplomas. 

D.Ooa,doom. tewr l aaa C o rr wa p onilaaDaGirihiiMbl,SI. 


PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by post. Spaad 100. 6 Raisa, 30 Sign* a 9 laaaoaa. 
MSAit ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
90-7-A, Rawisoh Road, 12, Rotd Snan 
sw SH1tarn Road,. CALCUTTA 
Oultf fNfeest medioineB from Barioke and 
tafet b! IBniiee ess stocked. Rates—ordinary 
mother ttaetoves 8 as. ptt dr, 1 to 22th diL 
aA ; IS to 80th dH at 6 as. a 

‘Bhaefe^iilj^'s^ 'yA “W6 IS rdlWr. 


CALCUTTA OPTICAL CO. 

i i m i 1 j: r» 


45, AMHERST ST. CALCUTTA.9 


ttmn I ah Vonr DKINK1NO WATER TROUBLES 


uSng Hygienic Household Filter 


necessity 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



Highest 

Recommend¬ 

ations 

from 

Directors 

of 

Public 

Health. 


HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER CO., 

00, Shikd&r Bogan Street, Calcutta. 'Phone: 1634 B.B. 


jl odlam O Mr T D Germs killed in a day. 
ASUUna « 1 . 0 . Guaranteed radical 
cure by a phial of “Asthmodyna” (Ragd.) of Saint 
Dhuruudiu Naga, reviver of dead prince of BhowaL 
Phial Re. 3. Wanted Agents, 

% DYE 4 € 0 ., dim 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengali. 
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:|frMA : cored radically. Sm* > 
<^ |^rante^ by one coarse to be need 
;. f&'mtoi tomato. Ks. 24 - 13 . 

lfli A ■ ■»W restored by 

... HIT AftlT ■ of 

W ■ ■ ■ ‘VIGOURIN* 

with gold, musk, silver, coral, etc. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity, shortness of. memory, weakness of heart. 
It tones ut> nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married life. Rs. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HYDROCELE 

Hernia, Filaria, Gout, etc., radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Rs. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kaviraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 

Ayurved Sastri, 

24, Debendra Ghosh Road, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta,—25. 

Phone;—South 308. 


LEPROSY 

Is much prevalent in every part of t Civi¬ 
lized Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 


S a"wrBh Kustha-Kutir 

ome for Treatment of Lepers) 

Ha£ now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
uot;; only curable but that Lepers can be 
to normal health. 



'Awn 


fHfrett ACTIVITIES IN 
THE EAST *..< 

By Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA¬ 
TION IN INDIA r.,4 

( Past & Present ) 

By Anathnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta-6. 


DANGER! 

You may involve in 
danger by cutting your 
Corns like many others. 
Cutting can never cure 
but helps repeated 
growth and very often 

_causes infection and 

blood-poisoning. 

‘CORN-KIL’ can remove your corns in a safe way. 
Available at all chemists. 

Regular Calcutta Stockist-. RIMER 6> CO. 

MODERN PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORY 

188-2, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 


Reputed, lltgtl. Physician's Diabatea-MelHtus Recovery 
Unique (Simple & Complicated). Highest credentials, ex¬ 
ceptional medical Records and unreserved medical testi¬ 
mony (Booklet free). Promptly effective in Sugar, Sp. 
Gravity, Acetone & complications. 2 & 4 weeks courses 
Rs. 15 A 25 post free. Eminent Physician’s personal 
charge, if necessary, for Abdominal, Major-chronic 
diseases & complications, available by appointment. 
Doctor’s Report: “ t have much pleasure inieertifying 
to the efficacy of the special treatment of diabetes carried 
out by Pt. Krishna Oopal of Lucknow. Sis medicines 
have stopped Qlycusuria in a patient of mine where 
Insulin and Pancreptine failed to have any impressions 
on the percentage of sugar passed. The patient says he 
is feeling stronger than before and is on Ordinary diet 
(not restricted ) and is passing no sugar.” 

—Dr. M. Lahiri, M.B. (Gold Medalist.) 


Hair-Disease-Specialist 

Or. N. C. Bmu’s 

Kucher-Taila 

( Sun] oil, oil of bead fruit, abrus precatorius ) 

Specific foe Baldneaa, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
Alter twenty years' research, this oil has now been 
auto improved in efficacy and awe suitable for use. 
It has web well-tried in the BehoJ of Tropical 
Medieine,Oiloutta. Price now increased to 1U. 1-8 Per 
PfalaL 3 Phials 1U. 4. , v 

Dr. H. €» BASU, bag., a 

ghumhusr Xarket,l*t Uoet, Jtesii^iWbstta' 

And BTItEB A COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 









The stomach is lined on the inside 
with a soft thick mucous membrane 
and in this lining and underneath it 
are large number of tiny glands 
which secrete mucous and produce 
the various constituents of the gast¬ 
ric digestive fluid. Chemical action 
of this gastric juice on the stomach 
contents brings about the early stages 
of gastric digestion. Diapepsin will 
be of use where these glands are not 
functioning normally and indigestion 
is setting in. 


mil DRUG. CUCIITT 


Hamad pragma through Industrg 

To take hsr place among advanced nadona, India nut quickly make op lor her 
industrial backwardness—without jettisoning or neglecting her agriculture. As* 
true p ro gress lies in striking a proper balance between industry and agriculture. 
That is why J. K, faidusbiee are today busy with e scheme el indu s trial! sat ice 
which aims at making India industrially aefrxelfaint by d ev el op in g her antnmt 
re sour ces, raising the pur ch a sing power el her people, end loatarteg eexseel 
stsndards of living, education ana heeKh af fhs inarsss * 

J. Z.'s interests cover a wide end vended Held of industrial aetMty- ftrougJi their 
uenstttuent ooaoeras numbering oven 40. j; 1 

Vecduets i-(Services 

















I AUROBINDO 


• t ’ A Biography — By K. R. Srinivasalyengar, m.a., D.Liff. 

Prfoi t Puptf R«. 8, PttS Cloth Rs, 10 

“In fir. Iyengar's sympathetic and polished prose it is possible to follow the evolution of Anrobindo’s 
thought to its maturity and to nadentand something of the importance it holds for students of Indian 
twtfeO*Ii»m.’'---7%e Times Literary Supplement, London 

' BOOKS BY SB1 AUROBINDO 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

Is two volumai.—Pries R*. 15 

“Of the Poems and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far as I 
have seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.’' 

* —Mr. William Saunders in the Peeblesshire News ( Edinburgh) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 


VoL 1 ... ... Rs. 8-8 1st- Sorias ... ‘ ... Rs. 7-8 

VoL 11 ... Rs. 18-0 2nd. Serial ... ... Rs. 10-0 

“He has crystallized the mellow wisdom of a life- “The book is written throughout in easy exoelkmt 

time into luminous prose in The Life Divine.one English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 

of the master-works of our age." art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. —The Statesman, 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 63, College Street, Calcutta-12 


Most Popular Children's Bengali Monthlv 

SHISHU-SATHI 

HAVING THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
will step in its 26y> year in Baisakh, 1351 B. S. 

Eminent Writers & Distinguished Artists Make 

SHISHU-SATHI 

A thing of joy for ever. 


On the Proudest occasion of 
A children’s Magazine 
will be out 

JAYANTI SHISHU-SATHI 

[ 1353 B. S. ] 

To celebrate the SILVER JUBILEE of 

SHISHU-SATHI 

The JAYANTI issue will be a self contained 


control compels us to print only a *"«<■***"“ n*u« wm w wuwibm* 
number. To avoid disappointment dainty volume for children with attractive 
»rs are requested to send Annual Sub- contributions and lovoly pictures. 


subscribers are requested to send Annual Sub- contributions and lovoly pictures, 

scription of Rs. 4 within 20th Chaitra, 1353 B. S. _ _ _ 

No quarterly or half-yearly arrangement. Price Rs. 4 :: Postage etc. As. 12 

ft* The old. and new subscribers of Shishu-Sathi who sent their annual 
subscription for 1354 5. S. in Falgun, 1353 8. S. will get Jay anti 
Shishu-Sathi at a concessional price of Es. 3/- excluding Postage etc., 

Number is seat within Chaitra 1353 B. S. 

Sharp and Enlist Your Name. 




OSH LIBRARY 


5, College Square. Calcutta-12 
3-8, Johnson Road, Dacca 




MOST ' 

THE GtyN m rV&M I 

BF—Satish Chandra Das Gupta 




2 Volt, 2000 Pages Rs. 16, Postages Rs. 2-2 extra. 

"“.SRSS w “bee-keeping 

By—Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta. Price Rs. 7. 
Postage As. 11. 

HOME & VILLAGE DOCTOR 

By— Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
Second Edition—Price Rs. 10, Postages Rs. 1*8 extra. 

OTHER ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 

1. Non-Violence—The Invincible Power ... 1-8-0 


2. Hand-Made Paper 

3. Kfcadi Manual Vol. I ft II 
A Cbmp Remedies 

5. Chrotna Tanning for Cottages 

6. Dead Animals to Tanned Leather 

7; Waging Soap and Fountain Pen Ink 

8. Soy-Bean ... 

9. Bone-Meat Fertiliser 

10. Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme 


2 - 8-0 

3-0-0 

1 - 0-0 

0 - 8-0 

0 - 12-0 

0-4-0 

0-44) 

0 - 2-0 

0 - 6-0 


Available in all important towns of India. 

KHADI PRAT1STHAN 

IS, COLtEGB SQUABS, CALCUTTA. 


WHATEVER MAY BE YOUR 

RbUGION & NATIONALITY 

and 

Status of Life 

SURELY YOU WOULD PREFER 
our 

o 

“Rhino” Ha*™ Cenzies 

i 

suitable for 

ALL CLIMATES AND ALL OCCASIONS 

Manufacturers r— 

Agarpara Kutir Slips Pratisthan 

P. 0. Kamahhati :: 24 Paeoanas 

Brandt* s—1. 10, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
, : Qpp Seaidah Station. ; , |,'i 

V 2/3; Chandmari tahat Road, Howrah • 

' ..V' 

Jr' 

. ‘ Arbind Road, Naihati, R. & ± 


‘ JohnKkbher . ; V;’’^ 

, The Author, who is on the editorial staff eft 
‘Harper’s Magazine’ spent a year in India; i* 
presentsag the D. 8. • Economic, Admlai^Mtioo, 
now writes about the Universal scarcity d£ {oda 
crops that is stalking our kind. He give* jt graphic' 
description of the pathetic and. neart-b*^Iiiifv : 
famine conditions in the Eastern parts of Bengal 
criticises the British Government for DuiF'&mi)' 
policy and warns us that unless this “Cancer-like 
growth of population” is checked “famines like 
that of 1943 are inevitable and likely to increase) 
both in frequency and severity.” Price Re. 1 

Education In US-S-R. 

Compiled by “Soviet News* 

Russia has been an enigma in }>olitics. t This 
small illustrated booklet gives a succinct idea of 
the present Boviet Educational system. Re. 1-4 

Indian States In Free India 

Kevalram ,C. Oza 

Retired Deputy Political Agent 

A critical survey of Indian States’ position in 
respect of the British Cabinet Mission’s pro¬ 
posals and the union problem. A book full of 
practical suggestions. Rs. 2 

Co-operation In China And Japan 

Mahesh Chand, m.a. 

A factual but critical study of the oo-operatiye 
movement in two of the great Asiatic Countries. 

Rs. 2 

Biographical Round Up 

Dale Carnegie 

39 colourful biographies of world-famous men 
and women of our time. Rs. 542 

Five Minute Biographies 

Dale Carnegie 

A book of short fasoinating biographies of 
Great men. Each sentence in this book is interest¬ 
ing and each sketch as absorbing as detective 
story. Illustrated Rs, 142 

Little Known Facts About Well-Known 
. People— Dale Carnegie 

A collection of interesting things, habits, fortes 
and idiosyncrasies, of Great titan. 

Illustrated . ^ ; ;R«./442 ^ 









i , ?. B * 5 * kr i* lnMi: $e and Sayings 

; including Parables, Ra/3 

Death: A Critical Stady in tbe 
■Mfrfteif of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a -photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

trimeo Of Psychic Phenomena: A Critical Study 
in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. g 

Isiia And tier People : A Survoy of the social, I 
political, educational and religions condi- I 
tio»i of India, An epoch-making book I 
(New edition),. Be. 6-8 

Boctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled tbe mystery and interpreted the I 
arts of Work, Bs. 3 

Self-Knowledge A Study in the Mysticism of I 
the Upanishads, Us, 3 I 

How To ®e A Yogi: An illuminating work on I 
the philosophy and practice of Toga ex¬ 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 I 

Spiritual Unfoldment: Tbe guiding star towards I 
religions perfection, „ Rs. 2 I 

Songa Divine : Sanskrit hymns with English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 I 

Reincarnation : A key-note to the philosophy I 
of the Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Sufis, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the I 
world * Re. M2 , 

* aU L ®f R®*lirati(; ; A Study' in Comparative I ] 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 I 

Education: The aim and object of I J 
Education has been delineated in this neat I 
volume, Be. 1 I 

tdcturw In India: Inspiring thoughts on Reli- I J 
• gwa and Nationalism, r s . 3.8 t 

20th Century : A scientific j * 
Ktreatmeof on religion which the modern I 
of the 20fii century needs, As. 12 I q 

gta 4 Hip Work in America: With a I 

SS!f®L“, d J. no \ d 8 fc y Ieth « life of the 
«. ^ ’kt Swami Yivokananda has been written I 
his worthy colleague, As, 6 j 

Rdlwt 1 


Bank Limited 

Head Office 1 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 
Authorised Capital Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Rs. 23,00,000 

Branch Offices, 


Btngal 

Calcutta 

Burrabazar 

Shambazar 

Canning St. 

High Court 

Hatkhola 

Kalighat 

Bhowanipore 

Ballygung 

Dacca 

Narayanganj 
Mymeoaing 
Chittagong 
Faridpur 
Khulna 
•Talpaiguri 
Bariaai 
Asansol 
f Brahraanbaria 

Behar 

Patna 

Gaya 

Muzaffarpur 

Oriaaa 

Cuttack 


Arnun 

Gauhati 

llibrugarh 

C. P. & Berar 

Nagpur 

Itwari 

Jubbulporc 

Jubbulpore 1 ntt. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 

Madras 

Madras 

U. P. 
Lucknow 
Aminabad 
Oawnpore 
Meaton Road 
Allahabad 
Katra 
Benares 
Agra 
Berailiy 
Meerut 


Delhi 

Chandni Chowk 
Sadar Bazar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maskati Market 

. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Rajputaaa 

Ajmer 

Siad 

Karachi 
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London Agents, 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcntta 
National are verjr popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Bs. 10 only interest allowed I 1 /* p. c. 
annum. 







A NEW TONIC FOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 
All Leading Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 


CALCUTTA 


m 


r ii I 



"Better Materials” and 
“Improved processes” 

These are the Dwarkin 
features and to these 
owe the splendid repu¬ 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please ask tot out 
price lists 





















TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 


FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS 


Manufactured by 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 

Managing Agent* i 

BALMER LAWRIE ft CO* LTD* CALCUTTA 


Edited by Dr. A, C. BANERJEE, m.a. ( p.r.s., ph.D .'.Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
’ 1912.46. to States’ Resolution of 9.2.47; with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan—covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 

Science of Palmistry ^ 




Rs. 7 



& CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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TEST...... 

IT To suppress is not to cure— 

I) is especially applicable in caw 

of diseases like Acidity, Indiges- 
—-s tlon and Dyspepsia. 

*H I LO R A’ is so prepared 
as to bring the digestive system 
to normal order—is a well-tested 
fact. 

Available at all Chemists, 
a.tcurwy Regular Calcutta Stockist: 

Rimer ft Co. 

£ Modern Pharmaceutical Laboratory 

®188-2, Bowbaxar Street, Calcutta. 


Primary Education in 
India: Its Future 

By: Prof. ANATH NATH BASTJ 

Price Re. 1-8-0. 

Containing a brie! survey of the present 
Primary Education in India & plans for 
future reconstruction. 

Indian Associated Publishing Co. Ltd,, 

8C, Ramauatk Majumder Street, Calcutta 


PILES MWY ENDED '"VBliK ** 

Howsoever chronic and acute G. B. PILES OINT¬ 
MENT (external) and G. B. PILES PILLS (internal for 
bleeding) or G. B. Abdominal Powder No. 2 (internal 
for blind) bring immediate relief and lasting care. 
Reputed, Begd. Physician’s treatment combining most 
effective treatment. Re. 5-8 post free. G. 8. OUT¬ 
STANDING REMEDIES, 82, Kntchery Road, Lucknow. 


STOP! 


BIG MONEY 1 


MORE MONEY! 


(1) Recharge your dry Batteries at little cost. Complete 
instructions only As. 8 in stamps. Post free, (2) Electric 
Belts, make your own at a cost of 1 sh. Complete in¬ 
structions As. 8 stamps. Poet free. (3) Coffee Essence, 
make your own at very small cost Complete fomula 
and instructions As. 8 stamps. (4) 20 Ways To Make 
Money new booklet As. 8 in stamps. All Post Free. 
General Supplies Co.. O/o G.P.O. Box 167. Karachi, 2.m, a. 





GandhijiV 

DO-OR-DIE MISSION 

Edited bl SACHINDBA LAL-GHOSH, 

Autt. Editor, Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s unique mission of peace 
in riot-devastated areas of East Bengal has 
been a source of wonder not only to Indians 
hut to all citizens of the world. The pro¬ 
found significance of his lonely pilgrimage 
is, however, apt to be inadequately realised 
by many. This book sets out to explain the 
character and meaning of Gandhiji’s mission 
and gives an account of his historic tour. 
In piecing together the activities and 
sayings of tho world’s greatest apostle of 
peace, the editor, a well-known journalist 
and author, has thrown interesting side¬ 
light on the theory and practice of Non¬ 
violence and has made an acute analysis of 
the communal problem in India. 

Printed in Cartridge paper. Price Rs. 3 

THE BOOK CORPORATION LTD. 

1 - 1 , Gopal Bose Lane, Calcutta (9) 


YOLfR PILES GQNE P,LE &®S EW 

Many Physicians claim to cure Piles permanently 
without any guarantee. On the contrary, I guarantee 
to cure Piles permanently on a money back guarantee, 
no matter what stage yours has reached. You will 
get marvellous results from my remedy. Price 
Re. 12-13-0 per bottle. 

THEDEAFHEAR 
The Permanent Cara, No Relapse. 

Deaf PeopleVery easiest method to restore the 
accuracy of hearing power quite marvellously. No 
matter if there is an y dera ngement established ip the 
apparatus. GUARANTEED and Recognised “EME¬ 
RALD PILLS AND RAPID AURALDROF.” 
(Regd.) (Combined treatment) Rs. 27-13-0. Full 
course. Trial course Rs. 7-5-0. 

LEUCODERMA—The only invention up-to-date 
recognised and praised from coast to coast for unique 
cure of white patches only by internal use. Histo¬ 
logically Demonstrated and UNANIMOUSLY ad¬ 
mitted. “LEUOODERM1NE”- (Regd.) Rs. 25-13-0 
per bottle. Perfect Cure is guaranteed. No matter!! 
congenital or self-acquired. 

ASTHMA CURB—You surely expect for. radical 
cure. You tried so many ; but they were relieving 
agents. It shall cure you permanently. No relapse 
guaranteed. Any chronic nature or type of asthma 
and bronchitis, colic pain, piles and &ttda ereaho 




AKACT {wfekewt knife) 

No matter * ' 















SOME BOOKS IN THE BIBLIOTHECA INDICA 


MARKANDEYA PURANA-Ens. Trans, b; E. Partner Rs. 9 

SLOKA.VARTTIKA—Eng. Trans, by Ganganath Jha Rs. 10 

TANTRA VARTTIKA-Eng. Trans, by Ganganath Jha Rs. 25 

TIRTHA KALPA—by Jinaprabha Suri Rs. 4-8 

YAJJALAGGAM—Ed. by Julius Laber Rs. 4-8 

PRAKR1TA PAINGALA- Ed. by Chandra M. Ghosh Rs. 6 

SIVA PARINAYA ( Kashmiri Poem )—Ed. by G. A. Grierson Rs. 5-4 

PADMAVATl Malik Md. Jaisi, Eng. Trans, by A. G. Shirreff Rs. 8-8 

KESARA SAGA-—Tibetan text with Eng. Summary, Glossaries & notes— 

Ed. by A. H. Francke Rs. 8 

VARNA RATNAKARA—Ed. by S. K. Cbatlerjee & Babua Misra Rs. 5 

DOCTRINE OF NIMBARKA—by Roma Chaudhuri Rs. 17-8 

RUBAIYAT-I-UMAR KHAYYAM—Persian texi ww> , plates of facsimiles 

—Ed. by M. M. Huq. Rs. 20 

AMAL-I-SALIH (or Shahiahan-nama)—E d. by G. Vazdani—Complete with index Rs. 25 

MEMOIRS 

STUDIES IN SANTAL MEDICINE AND CONNECTED FOLK LORE— 

by P. O. Bodding Rs. 22-15 

DIARY OF TWO TOURS IN THg UN ADMINISTERED AREA ;EAST OF 

THE NAGA HILL—By J. H. Hutton a Rs. 11-13 

THE ALLEGED PUGNACITY OF THE SWORD-FISH AND THE SPEAR- 
FISHES AS SHOWN BY THEIR ATTACKS ON VESSELS—by 
E. W. Gudgar Rs. 7-14 

MONOGRAPHS 

- ASVAGHOSA— by B. C. Law Rs. 3 

'THE KOL TRIBE OF CENTRAL INDIA—By W. G. Griffiths Rs. 15 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EARLY ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL, Vol. I & Vol. II, Part l— 

by C. R. Wilson Rs. 10 

ADVENTURES OF HAJIiBABA OP ISPAHAN—by D. C. Phitlott Rs. 10 

CENTENARY REVIEW OF THE RESEARCHES OF THE ASIATIC 

SOCIETY OF BENGAL 1784-1883 Rs. 3 

LIFE & CONDITION OP HINDUSTHAN DURING MUSLIM RULES— 

by K. M. Ashraff Rs- 6 

Revised Price List mas be bad from 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

1, Park Street, Calcutta 
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BABY GRIPE 

Protects your baby from ‘all 
ailments arising out of acidity, 
indigestion and other intestinal 
disorders. 

AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS - 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 



L.AKSHMI KAVACHA. It gives sound health, immense wealth, vast learning, son, high lame, good 
friends, respect everywhere, success in lottery, race, examinations, trade, business, recovery from fatal 
diseases. It has miraculous power in bringing all kinds of luck ana prosperity. Price Rs. 4-0. Specially 
prepared giving immediate effects, Ra. 22-12. 

MOH1NI KAVACHA. Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rl. 11-8. 
Special Ra. 34-2. 

OPINION i Mr. V. D. Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Power House, Achampet, Hyderabad, (Deccan): 
—“One Lakshmi Kavacha I bought from you, within 6 months it worked wonder of wondors, it raised 
me in wealth like rocket..” 

Foreign orders urill be booked with full advance. Detailed Catalogue Free. 

_ DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M-), Hatkhola, Calcutta. _ 

NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE* For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, 

Institutions and Small Villages. 

INSTALL OUR PATENTED 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

THE ONLY WAY TO 80LVE 
DRINKIN8 WATER PROBLEM 
Already Installed several of 
2,000 gallon output per day 
under Union Boards of 
Manlkganj, Lakhipur. Sandip, 

Chaumuhanl. etc. 

Approved by the Director 
of Public Health, Bengal and 
the Sanitary Roard. Bengal 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, SHkdar Bagan Street, CALCUTTA. 


AMRUTANJAN 

TUI* ^ om ® on, k 

sold evBRYWMERE J f|C Pain Balm 

AMRUTAMAN LTD., P. 0. Box So, 6625, Calcutta. 
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CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 














ese new pent and pencil#—fine*! in Sbeaffer history, have Urn 
resigned for greater efficiency, comfort, durability, and beauty, anil are 
• better investment than ever before. 

They will be available from specially selected agents all over Indio, 
nd»o will be pleased to show you special Sbeaffer features and tel! you 
•bout the service which prolongs the 
life of every Sbeaffer pen and pencil. 

Copyright IWI, W. A. SheaHtr Pen Co. ' 

^ SfoUp Ink makes all Pens write better 


sheaffer: 
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NETAII 

A COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 

CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 
Pundit Govind Ballav Pant 
Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju 
Shri Jai Prakash Narain 
St. Nihal Singh 
Or. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
>hri Joachim Alva 
hri H. V. Kamath 
ijor General A. C. Chatterjee 
ri Satyat tnjan Bakshi 
charya J. B. Kripaiani 
'r. P. R. Das 
S iri Vtukundalal Sarkar 
i N. Sen Gupta 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Dr. Khan Sahib 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
•••Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar; Rawal 
Shri Amal Home 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
“ Col. Niranjan Singh Gill:! 

Col. P.:K. Sehgal* • . • 

Shri'S. K.: D.-PaliwalS 
„ Pitamber Pant "•) • <5 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 
Mr.'OurdiaPMallik 


Editor: PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

As*t. Editor : c' "ENDRA MOHAN MOOKEftJEE 

Fully iltu J and sumptuous Binding. Price: Rs. 25/» 
7he volume Is it ./re Press. To be out shortly . 

ubtishers .* Shiv; tal Agarwala & Co., Ltd., SSJftipo 

Sole Sale Agents for Bengali Thakur AJODHYA SINGH, 

The Vishal Bharat Book Depot, 195/1, Harrison:Road Calcutta 
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I FIlfAIiFDMA is believed b y those 

l>l<vl«WLKi Ini as incurable, if come 


HAHAI YCIC Rheumatism, Goat, 
* rtK/il, I 9lj| Sciatica, writf-r’s 


LLViVULKi I HI as incurable, if come 
over to 4 me I will cure one little spot free. 

(DFFfil II A cures Scurf, «gly marks 

•P®***** ■ due to pox, pimples, 

etc. Re. 1 per phial. 

II All Al YCIC Rheumatism, Goat, 
« rtKrtl 1 9lj| Sciatica, writf-r’e 
cramp, etc., cures by our divine gift medicine. 
Rs. 3-13 only. 

Vtcharchltari-Lep sr. 

Itches, Eczema, Wring-worm. Psoriasis, etc., in 
one week. Re. 1 per phial. 

PUNDIT S. SHARMA, ( Skin-disease-Bpecialist) 
Calcutta—2(5-8, Harrison Road, (Time 3—8 p.m. ) 
Correspondence Address— Po. Bhatpara, 24-Perganas. 

BHATTAPALLI JYOTISH SANOHft 

You will be amazed at the remarkable accuracy of( 
our statement about your serious and inrurablef 
Idiseases, Poverty, Unemployment, Business, Kpeenla- 
tion, Penances, Love-affairs, Marriage, Friends, Eoemiea, j 
Lotteries, Law-Suits, etc. Send Birth-time-date-place | 
with Rs. 5/- As. 8 Postal Stamps. Our wonderful 
Talisman Bagalamukhi Kavach Thelwearer get«0 
promotion in services, in winning Civil or Criminal 
(Suits, enables arch foes to become friends and friends 
more friendly, etc. Rs. 15 only. Write for particulars: 

Manager. Bhattapalli Jyotish Sangha, 

P. O. Bhatpara, 24-Perganas. 


Oriental's Publications 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA'S CHALLENGE —The Struggles 
for emancipation of Burma, Malaya, Thai¬ 
land, Indonesia, Indo-China and China. 
B. K. Sen Gupta, m.a. Rs. 2-8 

Communalism in MUSLIM POLITICS and Troubles 
Over India —By S. Mukherjee Rs. 3 

India’s Man of Destiny —An exhaustive Life of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Basu Rs. 4-8 

Indian War of Independence —Wars of India’s j 
Independence fought from 1857-1946 ' 
(including Netaji’s war) Rs. 4 

GITA —English Edition Rs. 2-8 

Psychology of Image Worship —lllast. Rs. 2-8 

WORKS OF DR. S. K, MUKHERJI, M.B. 
KAMA-SUTRA —An unabridged English trans¬ 
lation of Kama-Sutra. Illustrated Rs. 6 
Psychology of Love —Illustrated Rs. 2 

Marriage and Wise Parenthood— Dlust. Rs. 2 

Book-list on request. 

ORIENTAL AGENCY 

* 2-JB, Oharan De Street, Calcutta, 12. 
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High Class Wrist Watches 

All Swiss made. Superior Craftsmanship 
Each guaranteed 3 years. More lovelier than 
in illustration. Each watch supplied with a 
plastic strop or chain and beautiful case. 



Bright Chromium Case 

(Non-Jewelled) 

Rs. 28 

Superior quality „ 

4 Jewels 

Rs. 38 

Ji » 

7 Jewels 

Rs. 40 

„ „ Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) 

Rs. 58 

15 Jewels stainless steel 


Rs. 68 

„ Rolled gold 

(10 yrs. gtd.) 

Rs. 88 


Jft'_I 


Bright Chromium (Rascope Movement) Rs. 30 

„ „ Superior j Jewels Rs. 40 

„ „ „ 7 Jewels Rs. 44 

Rolled gold (Hi yrs. gtd.) Rs. 60 

15 Jewels stainless steel Rs. 70 

„ Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Re, 90 



Bright Chromium Case 4 Jewels Rs. 42 

Superior quality „ 7 Jewels Rs. 45 

Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Rs. 62 

14 Jewels stainless steel Rs. 72 

„ Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Rs. 92 

for Cadies size in any of the above quality 

121/2% extra. Packing and Postage As. 12 extra. 
Free on order for any two. While ordering 
write No. of the watch. 

PIONEER WATCH CO. 

Poet Box No. 11428, Calcutta. 
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LATEST ARRIVALS 

Germany Between The Two Ware by Fraser Be. 8 
Soviet Rueeia by Gibberd Be. 4-11 

Short History Of International Affairs by 

Gathorne-Hardy Be. 11-12 

International Sea Transport by Mance Be. 11-12 
Modern India A The West by O’Malley Be. 33-12 
International Labour Movements by Price Bb. 14-1 
•History Of Western Philosophy by B. Buaaell Re. 19-11 
•Philosophy by G. E. M. .Toad Be. 3-5 

Philosophy Of Our Timet by ditto Be. 5-10 

Modern Political Theory by ditto Be. 3-5 

A Short History Of Mankind by H. G. Welle Re. 2-10 
Reflections On The Revolution Of Our Time 

by H. J. Laski Re. 10-8 

India: A Re-Statement by Coupland Rs. 11-12 

Astronomical Horizons by Joans Re. 2-fi 

Good-Bye India by Sharp Re. 11-12 

Atomic Energy For Military Purposes by Smyth Be. 11-12 
Legends Of India by Hopkine Re. 5-10 

Nehru—Your Neighbour ed. by P. D. Tandon Be. 7-8 
Making Of Indian Princes by Thompson Be. 18-12 
The Future Of Agriculture by Easterbrook Be. 7-1 
Mathematical Statistics by Wilke Rs. 10-14 

•Psychology & Religion by Jung Rs. 11-4 

Essentials In The Development Of Religion 

by J. E. Turner Rs. 11-12 


JUST OUT 


JUST OUT 


Rs. 11-12 


Development Of Theology Since Knnt by Pfieiderer Rs. 15 
Raphael's Almanac 1947 Rs. 1-7 

Anatomy Of Lettering bv Russell Laker (Studio) Rs. 9-14 
Selected Stories by T>. II. Lawrence Rs. 6 


THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBER 

Price: Rs. 5 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tour To 
England 1946 by L. N. MATHUR; iciih a 
foreword by H.H. The Maharawa! of Dungarpur. 
The first book of its kind published in India 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Iis. 11-0 

NEHRU FLINGS 

A CHALLENGE 

Formerly J Banned . 

NOW AVAILABLE 

JYiw .• Rs. 4 

THE 

GREAT CHALLENGER 


BY 

LOUIS FISCHER 


Price : Us. 10 


Women In Love by ditto Bs. 5-4 BY 

Lady Chatterley's Lover by ditto to- 4-12 LOUIS FISCHER Price: Us. 10 

Encyclopaedia Of Sexual Knowledge by N. Haire Rs. 2J-7 , 

POSTAGE ETC. EXTRA IN ALL CASES . 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 3lV Grosvenor SouS? CALCUTTA’ 


Books For Your Library. 


Rs. as. 

Bedi, F.—Bengal Lamenting — .3 0 

Bosk, S. C.—Famous Speeches and 

Letters 5 0 

Butterfield, W. H. Effective Per¬ 
sonal Letters — 18 0 

Cuanakva — Indian Constitution 

Assembly 6 0 

Cuamberdin, W. H.—World Order 

or Chaos — 12 3 

Chukchi r,t>— -The Dawn of Libera¬ 
tion ••• 10 2 

Fischer, L.— The Great Challenge 10 0 

Labhon, Johnson & Tej.i.er— 

Selecting and Operating a Busi¬ 
ness of your own 13 8 

Gauba, K. L.—Famous Historical 

Trials ••• 6 0 

Gauua, K. L.-t Consequences of 

Pakistan ••• 6 0 

Gauba, K. L.—Prophet of the 

Desart ••• 3 0 

Gandhi, M. K.—The Unseen Power 2 0 

Gaiwjil & Sovani —War and Indian 

Economic Policy — 7 8 


Gadoid, D. II.— Regulation of Wages 
of Industrial Labour in India — 

Hobhouse— Social Evolution and 
Political Theory 

Kedsen Hans—S ociety and Nature 

Munshi, M. K.—A New Outlook ... 

Narain, Bru—E conomic Struggle 
of Free India 

Price, J.—The International Labour 
Movement 

Prasad, R.—India Divided 

Rajput, A. B.—The Constituent 
Assembly 

Rajput, A. B.—Maulana T'Abul. 
Kalam Asad 

Stone, H. N.—Wrestling, Inter¬ 
collegiate and Olympic 

Sitaramaya, Pattabhi— Constitu¬ 
tion of the World 

Satyapai. & Probodh Chandra— 
Sixty Years of Congress 

Young, K.—Handbook of Social 
Psychology 


Kh. as. p, 

r> o o 

11 u o 

17 '1 -0 
5 0 0 

7 8 0 

12 3 0 

15 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 8 0 

15 12 0 
7 8 0 

15 0 0 

17 1 0 


THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 
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Indian Investment 
CnrpuratinnjLimited. 

Oppjce .—CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK BUILDIN6S, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs, 44,000 

In those days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return for your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment” 
is completely safe, as the funds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mit. S. M. Bhatta- 
chahjkk is the Chairman of the 
Corporation. Fixed Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
Hie'" following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years 3Va P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C. 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to:— 

8ENOY BHUSAN MOOKERJEE, b.a. 

Manager. 

——. ~ 1 -- 1 

'H»: Modern Cwrfaw—Anril 1947 



The Qodof Beauty 

has made Maiden’s hair his perma¬ 
nent abode, according to the Post. 

Let Kesavardhini now grow those 
glamorous tresses that lure and 
fascinate even the gods: and let. it 
grow them all the year round. 

Romance—that is what Kesa- 
vardhini gives your hair. Radiant 
with Youth, vibrant with Beauty— 
and irresistible are the locks that 
Kesavardhini helps to grow and 
preserve—from children upwards. 

I jet your hair present you at 
your best,; and let Kesavardhini 
present your hair at their best. 
Give your hair 

niMMtmm 

TODAY I 

PRESERVES, GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini •••As-12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• As. 12 

Postage and packing extra 
From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 
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THE 

HOOGHLY BANK L™ 

f Affiliated to Bharat Bank Ltd.) 

43, dharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 

Phone: Cal. 2260 ( 3 Lines) 

Now on with 
Greater Strength and 
Service Ability 

R. M. Goswami, D. N. Mukbrji, m.l.a., 

Chief Accountant. Mg. Director. 


A PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BANK WITH 
FULL CLEARING FACILITIES 

THE ASSOCIATED 

Bank of Tripura 

Limited 

Patron : 

HIS HlfiHNESS MAHARAJA MANIKYA BAHADUR 
fi. B. E., K. C. S. I. OF TRIPURA 

Chief Office—AGARTALA, TRIPURA STATE 
Regd. Office :-GANGASAGAR (B. & A. Rly). 
Calcutta Offices: 

11, Clive Row & 3, Mahabshi Dbbbndra Road 
Other Offices: 

Dacca, Ch&kbazar, Narayanganj, Brahman- 
baria, Manu, Golaghat, Jorhat. Srimangal, 
North Lakhimpur, Shamsemagar, Kaila- 
sahar, Ajmiriganj, Bhanugaeh, Kamalpur, 
Habiganj, Tezpur, Gauhati, Shillong, 
Bhair&bbazar and Sylhet 
Managing Director: 

Jtaharaj Komar Brojendra Kishore Dev Barman 


The Truth in Your Horoscope 

YOUR REAL LIFE TOLD FRBB 

Would you like to know without any coat what the- 
Stare indicate for you, some of your put eaqpe rie noea, 
your strong sod weak points, etc? Hem Is your ohaaos 
to teat FREE the skiu of Pundit Tabdra, India's most 
famous Astrologer, who by applying the undent sde ne e 

tO naeful purposes has bUUt Up Sn 

enviable reputation ? The aeon- 
racy of his predictions and the 
sound practical advice contained 
in his Horoscopes on Bustnem 
Speculation, Finances, Love- 
affairs, Friends, Enemies, Lotteries, 

Travels, Changes, Litigation, 

Lucky Times, Guokness, etc., have 
astounded educated people die 
world over. Gbobge Mackey of 
New York believes thatTabore must 
possess some sort of second-sight. 

To popularise his system Tenors 
will send you Fbek your Astral- 
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about 6 annas (Stamps) for Stationery, testimonials and 
other interesting literature. Tabore believes in fair deal¬ 
ings and all work for which he receives say payment is 
on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed or mil money re¬ 
funded. Yon will be amazed at the remarkable accuracy 
of his statement about yon and your affairs. Write now 
as this offer may not be made again. No Personal inter¬ 
views, all consultations by mail only. Address: Pundit 
Tabore (Dept 341-B), Upper Forfeit Street, Bombay 20, 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 

History of Aurangzib Ra. As. 

Vols. 1 & 2 together, 2nd ed., ... S 0 

Vol. 3, 3rd ed., ... ... * ... 8 8 

Yol. 4, 2nd ed., ... ... — 4 0 

Vol. 6 ... ... ... -.4 0 

Shivaji and His Times, 3rd ed. Out of pr. 6 0 
A Short History of Aurangzib, 511 pp.... . 5 0 
Mughal Administration, 3rd ed. ... 8 0 

Studies in Aurangzlb’a Reign, 18 essays 8 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangzib (Eng. tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
House of Shivaji, studies in Marstha 
History, 308 pp « SSS ••« M* 8 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. ... 1 8 

Pull of the Mughal Empire 
Vol. 1 (1739-1754), 580 pp. ... ... 6* 0 

VoL 2 (1754-1771), 572 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Vol. 3 (1771-1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Chaitanyai hla life and teachings, 3rd. ad. 8 0 
Abridged Bengali trass, of Shivaji 

(4 pictures) ... 2 4 

„ Marathi tram, of Shivaji 

(4 pictures) ... 8 4 

Later Mnghals (1707-1738), 2 vols., each 8 0 

& C. SARKAR.-M. C. SARKAR, 

Collage SgBMt, Calcutta. . ' 
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THE ORIENTAL BOOK SOCIETY 

BANS PHATAK, BENARES CITY 
LATEST 


THE GREAT OHALLENGE-By Loui» Fischer 

Re. 10 

INDIA TODAY—By R. Palme Dutt Rs. 7-8 

NEHRU YOUR NEIGHBOUR WITH AN IN¬ 
TRODUCTION—By Mahatma Gandhi. Edited 
by P. D. Tandon Rs. 7-8 

CASTE IN INDIA—By J. H. Hutton Rs. 15-12 

MAULANA AZAD-By Mahadeo Desai Rs. 4-8 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LABOUR CONDI¬ 
TIONS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1800 TO 
THE PRESENT DAY-By Jurgen Kuczynski 

Rs. 6-15 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LABOUR CONDI¬ 
TIONS IN GERMANY 1800 TO THE 
PRESENT DAY—By Jurgen Kuczynski Us.6-15 

MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH-By 8. Radhakrishnan 

Re. 1-8 

ARUNA ASAF ALT - By Dhan Rs. 2-8 

MORE OPINIONS-By C. E. M. Joad 7-7 

THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE 
U. S. S. R. Rs. 7-8 

THE YEARS OF WAR-By Vassili UroBsman 

Us. 5-10 

TALES OF SEVASTOPOL-By Leo Tolstoy Rs. 5-10 

Please write your 


ARRIVALS 

A SHORT BIOGRAPHY—By Joseph Stalin Aa. 12 
STALIN ON LENIN Rs. 1-14 

STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX— 
By Havelock Ellis. Authentic & Unabridged 
In Two Volumes Rs. 60 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE—Six Volumes 
In One Rs. 15 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT-A 
Cyclopedia of Quotations Originally Compiled 
—By Tryon Edwards, d.i>. Rs. 12 

THE ORIENTATION—By M. N. Roy Rs. 6 

ANCIENT SOCIETY—By LewiB H. Morgan, u.d. 

Rs. 7-8 

RAMANAMA—The Infallible Remedy—By Mahatma 
Gandhi Rs. 2-8 

REBECCA—By Daphne Du Maurier. Thirtieth 
Impression Rs 3-15 

SCHOPENHAUER-By Thomas Mann Rs. 3-1 

MONTAIGNE-By Andre Gide Rs. 3-1 

ROUSSEAU—By Romain Rolland Rs. 3-1 

TOM PAINE-By John Dos PassoB Rs. 3-1 

CHUQHTAI’S PAINTINGS-Thirty-six Plates In 
Colours, Rest In Monochromes Thirty-nine Plates 
In All—By Mrs. Razia Siraj-Ud-Din Rs. 35 

address Legibly. 


BECOME A MASTER OF ASTROLOGY 


Life is not a Mystery—discover the power within you and use it. 

Study Astrology in your leisure time and apply the precepts of Cosmic Law to the 
problems of everyday life. 

The Students* Equipment course teaches you to develop the understanding 
necessary for correct and practical application of Astrology to everyday life. The 
boohs selected take you through all the important aspects of Astrology and give 
you a good insight into the subject. 


Students' Equipment includes the following items: 


(1) Hindu Predictive Astrology Rs. 7-8 
(IV Edition in Press) 

(2) Varsliaphal ... Rs. 8 

(3) Astrology for Beginners ... Re. 1-4 

(4) Manual of Hindu Astrology Rs. 4-8 


(5) Graha and Bhava Balas Rs. 2-12 

(6) Jaimini Sutras ... Rs. 3-12 

(7) Female Horoscopy ... Rs. 3-4 

(8) How to Judge a Horoscope Rs. 3*12 

(9) Compendium of Astrology Re. 1-4 


The cost of these books will come to Rs. 31 

The lowest cash price for the above 9 items including postage is 

Rs. 24 only 

If you also want to subscribe to “The Astrological Magazine*’ 
for one year in addition to buying the equipment, send Rs. 31-8 in all. 

RAMAN PUBLICATIONS : P < BANQ L ALORE AM 
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Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 

Literature 

SELECTIONS PROM SWAM! VIVEKANANDA-A 

representative collectiou of speeches and writings 
of Swami Vivckananda. “ These selections froua 
Swami Vivckananda's speeches and writings have 
an abiding place in the history of our thought.... 
These selections...will be prized by the reader of 
today, and they will olfor him consolation in his 
distress and inspire him to soar higher and highor 
...”—(Modern lieriew). Pp. 620. Ra. 6 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS— New edition, revised and enlarged. 

Re. 1-8 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA-Pp. 400. 

Ra. 4 

SPIRITUAL TALKS -Contains rare spiritual counsels, 
highly practical. “ This book will be hailed as a 
treasure by those with whom religion is something 
to be realized. ’ - (Bombay Chronicle). Pp. 4(X>. Ra. 4 
MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER —Gives in a compre¬ 
hensive way the spiritual message of Bri Rama- 
krishna as expounded by the first, disciples of the 
Master. Pp. 235. Ra. 2-4 

RAMAKRISHNA THE MAN AND THE POWER- 

Re. 1-6 

WITH THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA- Re. 1-4 
OUR WOMEN -by Kwnrai Vivckananda At. 10 
MY LIFE AND MISSION -by Swami Vivckananda— 

Aa. 10 

For a complete, catalogue please write to Manager 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 

4. WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA* 13. 

Phone: Cal. 4475 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


VOL. LXXXI, No. 4. 


Whole No. 484 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 1947. 


Pbontihpieok -Sakuntaltt Leaves For Her 
Lord's Place (*» colours)-Anil Paul 


NOTES- ... - - 253-72 

Current Political Trends In Europe— Kamala- 

dc»i Chattopadhyay — 273 

Loudon Letter — Major D. Graham Pole- ... 277 

An Open letter To The Indian Public On 
Educational Policies Of The Government 
Of India— Prof. Tarahiath Das, Ph.D. ... 279 

India’s International Opium Policy II. C. 

Moolcctjoc, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... 283 

The Role Of Architecture In Future Civilization 

—Paul Zwker ... 283 

H. M. G.’s Statement On February 20 And Its 
Implications— Prof. K. K. Bhattarharyu , 

ALA., #.L. (Cal.), l.L.M. (Loud.), Barrister- 
at-Law, Reader tn Law , Allahabad I’uiversity 290 


OUR GLORIOUS LEGACY 

in the science of herbal specifics which for thousands of years have stood foremost 
must be revived. It is RESEARCH and research alone in the right direction 
can revive them. We are doing our mite help us doing it: 


SERPOL 

Specific for blood pressure, 
insanity, insomnia, Neurns- 
tlmnia, etc. Rs. 3-8 


INFANOL 

Radically cures infantile liver, 
all liver & spleen troubles, 
dropsy, antomia. Re. 1 

Rkhf.aiuiji La iiokatorv 


AZOL. 

Specific for asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis, heart troubles, 
etc. Rs. 2 


Kalna Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works : Kalna : Bengal 


INDIA IN REVOLT 1942 

(To be completed in .? volumes) 

An authoritative history of the August (1942) revolution that shook India from 
end to end. The first volume of the book records that Bengal and Assam made no 
less strategic contribution to the movement that opened a new chapter in the history 
of India’s Struggle for independence.—Vol. I. Rs. 2-12. 

The Bengali version of the book has been highly appreciated by the Congress 
leaders, Press and the public alike. . 

Edited by: Tarini Sankar Chakravabty 
Book your orders at once to: H1NDUSTHAN BOOK DEPOT 
12, Banktm Ch&tterjee Street, Calcutta or other principal Book sellers of India 
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INTRODUCTIONS 

.For Friendship, Matrimony, Trade Exchange of 
snaps, Magazines, Stamps and Other 192 hobbies 
arranged'in India and abroad. 

“FRIENDS” 24-26, Ramghat, Benares. 
E8TD.--1941. Founder : Mrs. Suvakn I)evi 
League’s literature free. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

( Founded by R. Chatterjee in January 1907 ) 

SUBSCRIPTION 

PAYABLE IE ADVANCE — Annual : inland 
Rs. 8-8 ; foreign Rs. 14-8 or foreign equivalent. 
Half-yearly : inland Rs. 4-8, foreign Rs. 7-8 or 
foreign equivalent. 

The price of a single current or available 
back number or specimen copy is As. 13, by 
V. P. P. Re. 1 each post free. The price of a 
copy outside India Re. 1-4 or foreign equivalent. 
Terms strictly Cash. 

Outstationed-Chequos must include exchange 
Charges. Old subscribers should renew subscrip¬ 
tions quoting respective ‘subscribing number’ or 
every possibility of being enlisted afresh and 
issued V. P. P. under undetected old number. 

If old subscribers do not renew subscrip¬ 
tions or give notice of discontinuation in due 
time, the next issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
the presumption that, that is their desire. 

The Modern Review regularly appears on the 
1st of every month. Complaints of non-receipt 
of any month’s issue should reach this office at 
least by the 15th of that month quoting the 
“Subscribing Number”, or no complaint may lie 
entertained. Many a pocket bo lost in postal 
transit regularly every month hence all possible 
remedial measures should be taken by all. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

OF ORDINARY POSITION 


Single Insertion. 

Rs. 

As, 

Ordinary page (8'XO') 

30 

0 

Half-page or one column 

42 

0 

Quarter page or Half column 

22 

0 

Quarter column (2'X3') 

12 

0 

One-eighth column (l'X3") 

7 

0 


Rates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desirous of effecting stoppage or 
change in standing advertisements, in any issue, 
should send stop orders or revised copies within 
15th of the preceding month. 

The Modern Review reserves the right to 
discontinue any advertisement or to delete or 
alter words or phrases which in the editor’s opinion 
are objectionable. 

We cannot undertake any responsibility for 
the blocks being broken or mutilated while 
printing, though every possible care is taken. 
We do not undertake responsibility of blocks if 
delivery is not taken within 15 days after 
stop order. 

^HE “MODERN REVIEW” OFFICE, 

120-2. Uppeu Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Homoeopathy-Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India for genuine 
and reliable Hoimropatbic and Biochemic medi¬ 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books — American, English and 
Indian publications. 

Price list free on application. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popnlar monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8, 

Specimen copy free on request. 

ROY & COMPANY, Homoeopathista 

Prince** Street, Bombay 2. 

Business Established 1880. 

Watches With Plastic Straps. 

No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watcjbeB as per illustration. Bright 
chromium esse Kb. 40, Rolled gold 
gtd. 10 years Iis. 55, with stainless 
steel back Eh. 58, with 15 jewels 
fitted machine Rs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 years. Postage 
A Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
& CO., Aishbagh (m.c.), Lucknow. 

FOREIGN DEGREES: —In Art, Science, Law, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Engineering all branch. 
Philosophy, Theology, Astronomy, Palmistry, 
Homeopathic, Biocberuic, Optical, Dentistry, 
etc- by post, for further particulars write to : 

• DR. TREIIAN, Dhanaula, Nabha State. 

SHORT-CUTS TO RECOGNISED STUDIES— 

by Prof. Subhey. Rs. 2-8. A valuable Guide to 
secure recognised Universities’ degrees, Matrie to 
M.A. and Ph.D. by private study. Order To-day ! 
SHORTHAND TEACHER—Rs. 2. Complete book to 
learn Shorthand without teacher. Newspapers 
highly spoken. 

CITY BOOKSELLERS Sohangunj, (mho), Delhi 


DAYTON 1-Week Shorthand. 

Quickly gives 150-200 words per minute speed. 
FIRST LESSON FREE. 

Danton Shorthand School, 

( St. Albans), New Road, Post Box 43, Delhi 13. 

PRACTICAL PSYCHIC INSTRUCTION • - - 

HYPNOTISM, Mesmerism, Mind-Roading, Auto- 
Suggestion, Crystal Oazing, Concentration, etc., are 
practically taught by post. Successful pupils all 
over the world. For partieulare, please send an 
anna stamp. R. N. RUDRA, B.Com., R.A., 

( Son of Late Prof. K. N. Rudra) 
La Kuthi, Khirgaon, Hazaribagh, Bihar. 
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The Book of the Hour ! 

The Indian Problem and its Solution 

By R. P. Dutt Pages 478. Price Rs. 6-8. 

“Mr. Dutt has done a real service to the literature 
of the country in modern times by riving us this really 
worthy book which makes very interesting reading 
from page to page.”—Says "The Whip”, April 15,1946. 

“Mr. B. P. Dutt who has studied with care the Indian 
problem declares that our starting-point should be the 
abolition of oaste-system and the stoppage of image 
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NOTES 


.Riots and Remedies 

We have to apologise again to our readers for the 
•delay in the publication of this issue of this Review. 
Thanks to the acute nuludjninrtration of this pro¬ 
vince, under the hands of the Muslim League and of 
a Governor whose mind functions like an inert plastic 
mass, ro be shaped at the will of his ministers and 
of his precious advisers drawn from the British I.C.S.. 
we are helpless in this mailer, since all activities of 
this great city' seem to depend on the pleasure of a 
band of hooligans who are at liberty to work iheir wi'l 
on the innocent citizens. This time the disturb:!• ees 
broke out without any warning, provocation or re:eon. 
So much so that even the fertile brain of the Chief 
Minister could not find cnvthing beyond giving o: t 
an extremely lame stray, about a mist 'ken rum' nr 
regarding the communal identity of a murdered worna". 
being the cause of this latest outbreak of violence. 
Fa en that story proves to whit extent the minor.tv 
community of this province have been placed at. the 
mercy of the lawless and violent elements of the 
major community through the extreme partisanship of 
th e I/e aguc administration. 

^TPeruaps we have to be thankful that we have been 
spared ao far from the horrors of the August ’4fi 
disturbances or that of the horrible massacres of the 
Punjab. We can only be thankful, and pray Heaven 
to facilitate the departure of the British from India, 
for the sowing of the seed of this terrible harvest was 
•done by the British Empire-builders like Lord Cumin. 
The nurturing of the seedlings, through the bestowal 
■of moneys, filched from Nationalist India, and of jobs 
and contracts, to reactionaries and to agent provo¬ 
cateurs, and by the turning of the blind eye on the 
«vil deeds of "hirelings and henchmen of Bri'ish 
Imperialism, was done by those fomentrrs of com¬ 
munal discord m India, we mean the British Tory 
■officialdom. 

In connection with the Punjab horrors there are 
« few facts that the world sbou’d know in order that 
"the British Tories like Churchill might be fully ex¬ 
posed- The innoeent victims of the Punjab slaughter 
belong .to that minority section of the Punjab, that ha* 5 
•supplied the British Crown with as many soldiers as 
.'*11 the Muslims of India put together. For. despite the 
''falsehoods repeatedly uttered by Mt. Churchill and his 
S^S-men, 6ft per cent of the Indian army is composed 
aof-son^iglahs, and it is this non-Muslim section 


Unit won over 90 per cent of the 32 Victoria 
Cro.-.ses awarded for outstanding d'a'ds of valour, to 

I be Indian army in the World War that is just over. 

II is this minority again fh-t has shed its blood as 
so’dicre and policemen at the distant ou I-posts of the 
Empire. Most of these people are agriculturist.®, who 
had turned their hands to the ploughshare after 
valiantly i-orv.ug (he British Crown in m>ny a battle 
and skirnndi. There were the people that were hope- 
le'-’v null un'bc'f rl and had the full fury of murder, 
rape lent and ar-on turned loose on them by the 
majority community. And not a protest from the 
Totes' Said Shri Juiprskashnarain in a statement 
b> the pi ess after his tour oior the affected areas: 

The prf sent, disturbances in the Punjab were 
C'He'ii !v p’lri.cd and were part of a conspiracy to 
i'l.-ial l be Mu-bin League in office as a step towards 
the fiii.-ii ms allalion of Pakistan. Among other 
P il i'i snls in tlbs> conspiracy are assuredly Oover- 
uoi .!’items a"d his British colleagues in the 
p 0! irer. 

Il earnin' be an accident that the districts 
whe'e seriurs lining broke out are precisely those 
di-trie'- v,birb r ;e ruled by British officers It too 
eat rot be an '-ce dent that when people in distress 
g> n tb< «■ offirer-. who are paid bv the province 
to do tin;" dul\. thev are made, fun of and are 
tauriinl and told lo go t.o the Congress as those 
gentlemen an' quitting anyway. Whatever else may 
or may nol bo necessary for the peace of the Punjab, 

I have nn doubt in mv mind that, it is absolutely 
essential to pack off to England immediately 
Governor Jenkins and all his British colleagues in 
th" province. 

The question, that underlies the Punjab dislui- 
bances. is whi ther the League wants to follow the 
pdh of negotiation and sclt'ement or the path of 
int.midation and violence Recent Is'ague propaganda 
in 'he Punjab shows that the League is determined 
to use force in order to “prure its aims. If th H i? so. 
there can be no settlement short, of a cni! war. 
The League must face this' question squarely now 
and say if it is civil war it is preparing for. If it is 
not, it must change the tenor of its propaganda— 

What is the remedy ? Partition is the reply. 
Partition of the Punjab and Partition of Bengal, 
without any conditions-precedeut and without any loss 
of rime in chasing Wi'l-o-thp-WEps. It is about time, 
the Congress High Command realized that every dav 
lost in idle speculations or useless cogitation about 
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utopian schemes, means added complications to the 
knotty problems that India has to face in the near 
future. The Muslim League threw its full weight on 
the side of the British when Nationalist India was 
being battered and ground down by the mailed fist 
and the iron-heels of the Tory imperialist in the fight 
for India’s freedom. They reaped a rich harvest then, 
and now, when the forces of imperialism are fading 
away, they want to deprive as many non-Muslim 
Leaguers as are at their mercy, of all their birthrights, 
through planned action, by brute force and through 
the aid and wiles of their gracious over-lords, the 
British Tories and the British bureaucracy. 

Let us proceed to Partition then, in order to 
ensure the safety of as many of the intended victims 
as we can under i he circumstances. The Punjab has its 
own leaders and spokesmen and we have no doubts that 
they would faoe realities and lose no time in coming 
to n decision. Bengal lies under a curse of mediocrity 
now, after the giants have departed, and power is in 
wrong hands all round, including the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committer. But, all the same, although 
we might hesitate to speak on behalf of the minorities 
of the Punjab, we have no hesitation what.-oever in 
declaring in unequivocal terms that, the rninoiities in 
Bengal are now clearly demanding a partition, without 
any catches or condit ions-precedent. They ha\t very 
little patience left for the kind of word-jugglery that 
the BP.C.C. has been indulging in of late, and the 
lime is approaching fast when that caucus-ridden body 
will have to have a purge. Bengal wants partition and 
this want, is now being voiced ail over the province in 
dear terms, every day and in every- quarter where the 
oppressed minorities are. 

This is no time for the trying out of quack 
noslmms, niumbo-jumbo magic spells, or ‘•infallible 
cures" for communal discord. All those remedies have 
been tried out. and found t.o be. useless long before. 
Partition ih the sole remedy, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that can succeed whilp the communal virus 
is in iitlive ferment in the body politic in India. All 
other proposal* art- either full of pitfalls, as for 
example that of joint electorates, or else are worse than 
useless as all who know how elections are conducted in 
Pakistan ivill understand. So let us have partition, at 
all costs, including that of lives and treasure if it. need 
be. Let us face reality and get, it over once for all, 
now and without further delay. When the communal 
plague has been isolated and controlled we may let 
the hot-air merchants again hawk their wares, and let, 
sermons be preached for the benefit of the scute of 
f.hn-p whose lives, property and honour are safe. 

We in Bengal, who believe in the Congress creed 
of nationalism, have fought for freedom for half-a- 
oentury. Our losses and sacrifices have been limitless. 
We have led in all movements in the past, and even 
now, even though the province has suffered through 
the unworthiness of its “leaders” the flame burns 
bright, in those very parts where the League has 
not yet eclipsed the light of freedom. Should we then 
be denied a share of the freedom that is coming to 
the rest cl Nationalist India, just because of the false 
claims of a band of usurpers who up till yesterday 
were the topis of a bureaucracy that besmirched 
the fair name of a democratic nation f Or should 
our voice remain unheard because of the clamour of 
a motley crowd of cretins, axe-grinders and be-fuddlad 
and incoherent party-politicians who lay false claim to 
the Voice of Bengal f 


Punjab 

Muslim League propaganda for the establishment 
of Pakistan in the Punjab has let hell looje in that 
province. Even the London Times, the 7 ory organ, 
wrote a fortnight after the inferno, that the imme¬ 
diate cause of the present tragedy was -he reckless 
propaganda of the Muslim League.” We have no 
desire to give here any details of the horrible massacies 
and brutalities perpetrated in the Muslim majority 
area of the Punjab. Even the scanty reports that have 
been allowed to be published, after satisfying the rigid 
censorship imposed on the press, show that the most 
terrible brutalities of the medieval age of barbarism 
have been repeated in many parts of the Western 
Punjab. Only a few typical instances are given here 
from the Tribune of Lahore, which hid io submit all 
its reports for censorship and was obliged to publish 
them in a mutilated form. There is no doubt that only 
a veiy insignificant, portion of ’the actual happenings- 
have seen the light of day. 

Master Tara Singh gave an eye-witness account 
to a Press Conference in which he said that on the night 
of March 5, the Muslims took out a procession with 
the beating of drums and although the police were 
with them no action was taken. He approached the 
Deputy Commissioner for the despatch of the military 
but he was informed that the military could not enter 
the city ;ii night, although a company of troops was 
encamped in front of the Kotwali in the heart of the 
city. Next day. on March 6, shops in the main baxar 
were set on fire and looted by mobs but still no action 
was Laker. Master Tara Singh saw shops being looted 
about hundred yards from the Kotwali by an armed 
Muslim mob. On the 7th, he again saw Muslims loot¬ 
ing shops and approached the police fruitlessly on two 
occasions. On the third occasion, he approached an 
English officer who ordered a dosen policemen to 
intervene aud they dispersed the mob by firing 
24 rounds. This was the first time. i.e., on the third 
day of the Pakistan attack, loot, and arson, that the 
police opened fire. This is the assertion of Master Tara 
Singh in his statement made at a Press Conference 
dated March 21. He emphasised that at least for 24 
hours Muslims had a free hand. It was on the 7th 
that troops entered the city and on this third day 
curfew was enforced. He estimated that in several 
villages in the Rawalpindi district almost all the in~ 
habitants had been butchered. In one than a or police 
station alone not less than 800 people were killed. In 
his estimate not less than 4000 Hindus and Sikhs were- 
killed. A Sikh police constable was murdered and an 
English Superintendent of Police badly injured i n 
Amritsar by the mob, but no action was taken. We 
fully agree with Master Tara Singh in hie assertion 
that all these attacks in the Western Punjab were 
due to the impression among the Pakistani “soldier*”’ 
that, they would not be punished. 

The inferno raged in its full fury in the districts' 
of Rawalpindi, Multan, Attock and Jhelum. Even 
after ruthless pruning by the censor’s scissors, the 
Tribune writes. “The people of Dudhial, one of the 
biggest and richest villages in Jhelum district, with, 
huge puoca buildings, and having a branch of the- 
Hind Iran Bank, had successfully fought the armed' 
mob which surrounded this ill-fated village on- 
Marsh 11. The raiders were beaten bask! But they 
returned doubly armed and with mou daageroaw 
weapons. The allegation is that not only were they 
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C eil with guns and rifles, hatchets and sharp 
pons . . The rest of the message b‘>s been 
cut out by the censor leaving the reader to guess the 
fate of th£ residents of that ill-fated village. 

Credit (has been given by the Lahore correspon¬ 
dent of ilie\ Tribune to a Military officer, Major Day, 
•who, according to Mr. Autnr Narayan, succeeded in 
rescuing as many os 60 young girls and women from 
the clutches of the raiders. Abducted girls and looted 
property were being taken to the Cambellpore district 
and so was the looted property being removed. 
Reports from the Attock district also stated that 
abducted women and looted property were being 
carried away through that area, as well. 

The conduct of the Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Evans Jenkins, has come in for severe criticism. It 
has bpen openly alleged that while the Hindu Sikh 
minorities in the western districts were being butchered 
and nying for help he hurriedly visited Rohtalr and 
Arnlmla on a false report, apparently for the protection 
of the Muslim minorities Lhere against aav retaliation. 
It. lias also been alleged that while a show of force 
on the west could save thousands of men, women and 
children from butchery, troops were despatched to the 
eastern districts mmc quickly and in larger number 5 - 
The minorities in the wirtern district rrc- ived some 
-uccoir - onlv when Hie Defence Member S-nlar Bakiev 
•ting' was there Iiewan Cliamiinlal. after his return 
fnun Lihore. has made startling revelation*, speeialh 
about the role of tin Governor He said th.l British 
aid American correspondents had been given full 
facilities by the Punjab Government, the Section 9" 
Administration of Governor Jenkins to see the riot- 
affected areas and send Jo>.g cables abro>d depicting 
India in the throes of a civil war following the British 
Government’s decision to quit the country. Corres¬ 
pondents of the Indian Press have not had similar 
facilities for touring the areas and strict censor-hip has 
been exercised on their m usages, a sample of which 
lms been given above. Addressing a Press Conference, 
Dewau Chamanlal explained the Governor's role. He 
said, “Some Punjab Ministers have stated that the 
Go-fgrnor had for some tune been insisting that the 
coalition of which Malik Khizir Hyat Khan was the 
head could not continue and that he should join the 
Muslim League Party in order to establish «n 
administration which might be more suitable. This 
insistence on the part of the Governor, it is said, was 
the basic reason for the resignation of Malik Khizir 
Hyat Khan. As to what authority the Governor had 
from Delhi for the proposition that he put before 
Malik Khizir may be guessed. But it is obvious that 
the resignation of the Ministry, far from easing the 
situation, has resulted in the Punjab’s turning into a 
veritable inferno.'’ It has been strongly insisted that 
the visit of Mr. Abell, Lord Wavell’s private secretary, 
to Governor Jenkins just on the eve of the distur¬ 
bance, must have had a sinister significance. 

Dewan Chamanlal made some more revelations. 
He said, “Our Ministers were informed by the Gover¬ 
nor that he had received information that the Muslim 
League National Guards in the city of Lahore had 
been seen roaming about wearing police uniforms and 
carrying rifle® in their hands. I have seen with my own 
«yes marks of firing inside residential houses in certain 
localities. I haye seen pools of blood on the fourth 
ctdney roofs r l houses, where the firing by the police 
unwarranted. Empty cartridges were picked up in 


certain places, on which the following marks appeared, 
“prepared specially for His Highness the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur : Made in England.” I have seen handbills 
eyelostyled or hand-written with pictorial designs and 
verses from a certain religious book giving instruction 
how to slab and how to commit murder.” 

Punjab Affairs in the House of Commons 

The Punjab affairs came in for discussion in the 
House of Commons. Referring to the situation there, 
the Tory luminary, Mr. R. A. Butler, put the following 
question tc the Labour Government: “Is it not rather 
irresponsible to talk about quitting when there is no 
responsible government at present.” This stock ques¬ 
tion of the Tory-Lougue combine failed to elicit any 
reply from the Treasury Bench because it deserved 
none. There have been enough evidence to draw the 
irresistible conclusion that the hand of the Tory offi¬ 
cials at Lahore and Delhi was behind the League’s 
organised attempt to let hell loose in the Punjab. 
After a visit to the Punjab, Mr. Jayprakash Narain, 
like some other leaders, clearly stated that he strongly 
suspected that Governor Jenkins was behind the 
League conspiracy for the establishment of a full- 
flcdg< d League Ministry in flu Punjab, The T>ibune 
"f Liliote. commenting on Mr. Butler's question in 
the House of Commons, wntes, “We have facts and 
figures m mu possession to show that the present 
lament able situation in the Punjab is a creation of 
the alliance between the medieval part of the League 
and the diehard part of the Bureaucracy, but the 
censorship order hangs over our head like the sword 
of Damocles and prevents us from quoting them. Let 
us just refer to the Punjab Government's announce¬ 
ment of March 17 to which reference is permissible. 
It say.- ■ "The Deputy Commissioners in the districts 
affected by tlie disturbances ha\e been asked to collect 
and submit in format ion about all pensioners, includ¬ 
ing persons holding honorary commission^, zihdai.-, 
luauikhors. lambardars. jagirdars and persons with l<nd 
grants in the colonies, who have taken parr in the 
disturbances or have not rendered proper help, with a 
view to withdrawing all pensions, honoraiy ranks, 
giants and colony lands. Orders have been issued to 
suspend and dismiss all persons in receipt of Iuams. 
Pachotras, etc., who have misbehaved.' There may be 
noma other official clauses too that have misbehaved. 
If blame is to be apportioned, it must be placed almost 
wholly at the door of British jingoes in the Punjab, 
who still hope to get the Attlee Government's Quit- 
Irdia Decision reversed and that of those Muslim 
Leaguers wlio take delight and pride in out-Mirjafenng 
Mir Jafer." The Tory M.P.. Mr. Waldron Smithers, is 
therefore patently wrong when he suggests that “the 
responsibilities for the loss of life in the Punjab rests 
with the Socialist Government.” The following mis¬ 
chievous question put by Mr. Nicholson to the Attlee 
Government is proof positive that the < Ihurchillites 
will, on no account, abandon their fondness lor the 
divide et impera policy. He asked, “Arc the troops 
used in the. Punjab disturbances under the order of the 
Governor in exercise of his special responsibilities or 
under the order of the Interim Government at the 
Centre?" The Tribune, which is in the best position to 
judge facts although its hands are tied in respect, of 
their publication, says in reply, “Even the babe in the 
wood knows tint the Punjab Governor, Sir Evans 
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Jenkins, with his compact body of zealous bureaucrats 
and a police force, which is overwhelmingly Muslim, 
controls the administrative machinery in the Fun jab 
and unless martial law is declared the troops gathering 
in the province will be guided by his will. Certainly 
Mr. Nicholson is better informed than the proverbial 
babe. But Tories in Parliament would not be Tories 
if they did not invariably use their interrogatory 
capacity and debating power to render the bad 
situation in India worse.” 

We in India are astounded at the brazen impu¬ 
dence of the Tories in the British Parliaments. What¬ 
ever foul lies or filthy hypocrisies they may utter, 
they know in their heart of hearts—if they at all 
possess that organ—that it is their own minions that 
have worked for and engineered such occurrences. 

Third Calcutta Disturbances 

The third attempt for the establishment of 
Pakistan began on March 25 and continued in full fury 
for more than a week. The attack comes from the 
same political party and the object is the same 
although there has been a change in the tactics. This 
time, there was a determined flare-up in certain plague 
spots of the city over which the League has the 
strongest hold and the hospital records for the first 
few days would show that victims almost exclusively 
belonged to one community. Attacks on unwary 
passers-by and helpless residents generally in the 
bustee areas continued. A portion in the heart of the 
city, within visible distance from the Government 
House, was impassable for foot or vehicular traffic 
for members of one community. This area is well- 
known as u stronghold of the League. The whole of 
South Calcutta, inhabited by Hindus, was completely 
quiet, and the virulence of the attacks was concen¬ 
trated in the Eastern suburbs of the city. 

One of the most significant facts of this third 
attack is (lie alliance of a section of the police with the 
League agitators. The Muslim National Guards, in 
open defiance of Sec. 144 Cr. P.C. and the curfew 
orders, began to parade side by side with the police. 
On complaint to the Governor, they were, however, 
withdrawn from the streets. But police, both unaimed 
and armed, took their place. I! is alleged that the 
victims of attacks were subjected to arrests and 
assaults in many cases, while the attackers were 
leniently passed o\er. The mixed areas where 
the League has its hold have been the main 
target. Serious charges of house-breaking, assault on 
women and children, theft in the name of search, 
aiding and abetting to set fire, and murder have been 
publicly made and some such complaints have been 
taken to the Courts, but none of these officers ll've 
even been suspended pending disposal of the cases. 
The recently recruited Punjabi Muslim armed police¬ 
men have caused deep distrust in the city and allega¬ 
tions against, some of thorn, of serious crimes have 
been made in the Court. In one such ease, although 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate observed that the 
allegations were grave, he ordered police enquiry 
instead of holding the inquiry either himself or by a 
Magistrate. The public have all along complained, 
with very strong ground, that the brutality of the 
junior officers continue because their seniors take no 
steps against them. This has served as an encourage¬ 
ment for them to throw their whole might in the fight 
for Pakistan even to the point of killing people. It is 


alleged that in the northern outskirts, a buutee was set. _ 
on fire and so me of the inhabitants of this very bustee' 
were shot down while the attackers went away* scut-fret'- 
It was openiy alleged in the press that petrol for 
setting fire to this bustee was obtained from the officer- 
in-uharge of the police station from his own store 
that the arson was committed in his presence 
and even that he had fired at residents of ’he 
bustee who tried to escape. These allegations are 
exceedingly grave and any decent administration 
wou.d have taken drastic and severe steps to bring 
him to trial. But instead., as is usual with the League 
Administration, this officer continues unscathed and 
in spite of the fact that legal proceedings have been 
started against him, he has not even been suspended. 

Some significant changes in the police administra¬ 
tion have recently been made here, evidently with the 
object of furthering the cause of, Pakistan. Sixteen out 
of twenty-five police stations are under Muslim 
officers-in-eharge. Out. of the seven divisional detective 
Inspectors, who investigate cases and conduct arrests, 
six are Muslims. Only one Hindu D.D.I. controls two 
police stations, while the six Muslims are in charge of 
the remaining twenty-three. In spite of very strong 
public resentment, the most communally minded 
Deputy Commissioner in the force has been placed in 
charge of Lalbuzar Head Quarters, whose rank is next 
to the Police Commissioner. All the key-positions in 
the police are now held by the League and utilised 
for the furtherance of the cause of Pakistan. And this 
in the city of Calcutta 75 per cent of whose inhabitants 
are Hindus, who contribute about 90 per cent of the 1 
rates and taxes ! 

New West Bengal Province 

Various schemes about the shape of the new West 
Bengal province have been put forward during the 
past few weeks. We consider it best that the new 
province should include the entire Presidency and 
Burdwan divisions and the western portion of the 
Rujshihi division where the Hindus are in a .'ic*\nct 
majority. We base this claim on the following grounds : 

(1) Bengal has five divisions, two on the east, 
two on the west and one in the north. The eastern 
divisions of Dacca and Chittagong have Muslim pro¬ 
portions of 71-59 and 75-40 respectively. The western 
divisions of Burdwcm and Presidency have Muslim 
proportions of 13-9 and 44-66 respectively. The area 
of Dacca and Chittagong divisions together is 27,263 
sq. miles while the area of Burdwan and Presidency 
divisions together is 30,537 sq. miles. The total area 
of Rajshahi division is 18,642 sq. miles* of which ebout 
9,000 sq. miles constitute Hindu majority. Therefore, 
the new Province would have an area of 40,000 square 
miles leaving more than 37,000 sq. miles to the old 
one. 

(2) Historically Bengal was formed out of three 
provinces, namely, Rahr, Vanga and Varendra. The 
separation on the following model would follow this 
historical fact as well. 

If there ever is to be an exchange of popnatioa, it 
will be between 87 lakh Hindus, Tribals and others 
from East Bengal and 89 lakh Muslims from West 
Bengal. V 

<8) The population*,of the new ProvWi^.^n (Ms 
basis could be distributed as follows : ' 
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WEST BENGAL 


Peroe/uagv of 

District or 

Area in 

Total pofniiation 

Muslims 

Non-Mwlimt‘ 

Muslims 

Division 

&q. miles 


2-4 V. . 

Darjeeling 

7,192 

376.369 

9,125 

367244 

231 ( 

Jalpuiguri 

3,050 

1.089.513 

251,460 

838,053 

46-7 \ 

Dinajpur divested 




of 4 thanas 

3,428 

1,616,350 

751,691 

861.659 

56-8 

Malda 

2,004 

1.232,618 

699,945 

532.673 

46-7 

Rampur-Boalia 




God-agari thana 
of Rajshohi district 

200 

116.979 

54,666 

62.313 

44-56 - 

Presidency Division 

16.402 

12.817,087 

5.711,354 

7,105,733 

13 - 9 

Burdwan Division 

14,135 

10.287.369 

1.429.500 

8.857.869 

31-6 

Total 

40,411 

27536285 

8,910.741 

18.625,544 



EAST BENGAL 



75 4 

Chittagong Division 

11,765 

8,477.890 

6.392,291 

2.065.599 

71-6 

Dacca Division 

15.498 

16,683.714 

11,944,172 

4.739,542 

76.9 

Rajshahi dislrict 



divested of 






two thanas 

2326 

1,454.771 

1,118.619 

336,152 

68-6 

Four thanas from 





Dinajpur district 

525 

310.483 

212.555 

07.928 

71-4 

Rangpur 

3.606 

2.877.847 

2.055,186 

822,661 

83-9 

Bogra 

1.475 

1.260.163 

1.057.902 

202.561 

771 

Pabnn 

1.836 

1 705 072 

1.313.968 

391.104 

73-5 "" 

Total 

37,031 

32.770,240 

24.095,245 

8.675995 
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Bengal Congress on Partition of Bengal 

Thr Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has 
at last expressed its official opinion on Bengal Partition. 
As has been usual with them, they have not led the 
country forward but have merely followed popular 
opinion hesitatingly and with a number of reservations. 
A Congressmen’s Convention surrunotird for April 5, 
to discuss the life, and death problems of Bengal was 
postponed on the plea that conditions in Calcutta were 
not normal. Disturbances in Calcutta this time are 
localised within a small area of thp city. Popular 
opinion considered this decision for postponement ot 
the Convention as disgraceful. This was expressed in 
strong terms in a Calcutta daily of wide circulation 
and-popularity. At a time when the Assembly sittings 
should have been utilised for putting pressure on the 
Government for their inability to bring the situation 
tinder control, the Bengal Congress lenders agreed to its 
adjournment on the same plea of difficulty of move¬ 
ment. Here again, the people took this action as rank 
cowardice and betrayal of the country's cause which 
also found expression in another Bengali daily news¬ 
paper edited by a journalist of the widest reputation. 
The Bengal Congress at the present moment is under 
the thumb of a party caucus of self-seekers who, only 
a few weeks ago, got a sharp rebuff in n municipal 
election at Khulna. The candidates set up with official 
Congress stamps were disliked by the local people 
there, whose protests against selections were turned 
down by the -'leaders”, The result was a victory 
for the people and the “Congress” candidates emild 
hardly secure 10 per cent, votes. After the elections a 
spokesman of the people’s candidates explained in the 
columns of a third daily newspaper in Calcutta that 
it was not a rebellion against. Congress but an cx- 
nression of resentment against the usurpers of the 
powers and reputation of that, great body to which 
every Indian with a spark of nationalism in his heart 
owns allegiance. Their coming into office, was not clean, 
it was through nefarious tactics. After the B.P.C.C. 
elections, complaints of foul tactics wore nude against 
each one of their ‘'successful’’ candidates, all of which 
have been hushed. Many candidates sent by this body 
to the Legislatures and to the Constituent Assembly, 
utilising the blind allegiance of the people to the Con¬ 
gress, have been conspicuous for their worthlessness, in¬ 
ability and above all their utter lack of courage to 
stand by the people in the most difficult hour of trial 
in the history of Bengal. No wonder such a body of 
incompetent and unworthy persons will fail to rise 
to the occasion and when hard pressed will pas? a 
resolution larking in foresight, courage and vision. In 
their resolution they have urged a strong Centre which 
has not been contemplated by the Cabinet Mission 
Plan within whose four corners the Constitution must 
be framed. They have expressed their pious wish to 
maintain the fundamental unity of India but have 
failed to muster courage to declare in unequivocal and 
unambiguous terms that it was with this end ip view 
that the Partition was desired. Bengal Partition is 
imperative not merely to save Bengal Hindus from 
extermination but it is the most effective weapon 
which can fight Pakistan and eliminate the greatest 
menace to Indian unity and freedom. Instead, the 
Bengal Congress lotus-eaters have expressed their 
eagerness to remain as a protected minority in their 
own homeland under the gracious protection of League 


BBtraps. If even that mercy is denied them, then they 
wou*d cry and beg for partition I 


Here is the resolution : 



The Executive Committee of thj B.P.C.C. 
believes that India has a fundamental umty geogra¬ 
phically, culturally, ethnically and politically and 
that in the present international setting maintenance 
of this unity is vitally necessary for the defence of 
India and for her proper future development so that 
India cm plav her due and rightful role in the 
comity of nations. • 

This Committee further believe that this unity 
would be ineffective unless there is a strong centre 
and so the committee thinks that the Cabinet 
Mission’s decision of allotting to the Centre only 
three subjects, viz.. Defence, Foreign Affairs, and 
Communications, has been inadequate. And in any 
event the Union constitution, should contain clear 
and definite provisions giving effective authority to 
the Central Government to implement its directives 
in matters concerning fundamental rights, protec¬ 
tion of minorities nnd of backward tribes which 
subjects must be rmde Central responsibility. 

This Committee is of opinion that Separate 
Electorates are a direct negation of democracy and 
the direct cause of communal discord and separa- 
tionist. tendency. The Committee, therefore, believes 
that Joint Electorates with adult franchise should 
be the basis of the future constitution of the Union 
of India and in all its component parts. 

This Committee while welcoming H. M. G’s 
decision to transfer power to the people of the 
country by June. 1848, insists thnt. power ns n whole 
should be transferred to the Central Government. 
It also records its disapprm a! of the clause in 
H. M. G.’s last Statement of February 20, that it 
may transfer power even lo the Government of 
some of the existing provinces ns it will break up 
Indian unity and cut off Bengal from the rest, of 
Tndia and is likely to result in handing over power 
to some communal party in Bengal. 

This Committee while wishing for nnd believing 
in the unity of Bengal, thinks that the tudtv- of 
India is of more fundamental necessity for India 
as a whole, and also for Bengal and its people. So 
this Committee demands that, if H. M. G. contem¬ 
plate handing over its power to the existing 
Government of Bengal which is determined to the 
formation of Bengal into a separate sovereign State 
and which by its composition is a communal party 
Government, such portions of Bengal as are desirous 
of remaining within the Union of India should be 
allowed to remain so and be formed into a separate 
province within the Union of India. 

This Committee hereby lends its support to 
the democratic rights of the people of such portions 
to remain within the Union of India—which right 
has been recognised by the Cabinet Mission in its 
State document of May Iff, 1946, as in the bat 
paragraph of Clause 6 and Clause 7 of the said 
document. 


While framing the constitution of Bengal even 
as a province within the Union, if it is not found 
possible to provide joint electorate and adult 
franchise with essential minority safeguards as the 
basis of the constitution, this Committee further 
demands that Bengal should be divided into t up 
provinces and such portions as are desirous of 
framing the constitution on that beaaM&Puld "'be 
allowed to form • separate province of thwilb®. . 
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Support for Bengal Partition 

The West Bengal Provincial Committee which was 
formed a*.few months before the Calcutta Carnage of 
August, It; 16. for the purpose of agitating for Bengal 
Partition, \ias received the support of a large number 
of public » organisations, organs and individuals. A 
summary ot f some of the public bodies who have 
supported the Partition is given below : 

The Indian Association, the premier Liberal 
organisation. 

Bengal Hindu Conference held at Calcutta on 
the 15th and 16lh of March, 1947, attended by 400 
delegates from all over Bengal. 

The Jatiya Bangabhumi Samiti. 

The Bengal Partition League of Mahendra, Patna. 

The West and North Bengal Union. 

The Hindu Minorities Protection Committee of 
Birbboom. • 

The North and West. Bengal Provincial Commit tee. 

The New Bengal Association. 

Burdwan District, Congress Committee. 

Hooghly District. Congress Committee. 

Midnapur District Congress Committee. 

Taimluk Subdivisional Congress Committee. 

81 Barristers of Cu.'cutta High Court. 

165 Advocates of Calcutta High Court. 

100 Solicitors of Calcutta High Court. 

Presidency Magistrate’s Court Bar Association. 

Sealdah Police Court Bar Association. 

Sealdah Civil Court Bar Association. 

Alipore Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Howrah District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Howrah District Criminal Court Bar Association. 

Uiubaria Subdivisional Civil Court Bar Association. 

Ulubaria Subdivisional Criminal Court Bar Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Amta District Pleaders' Bur Association. 

Chinsurah Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Arambag Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Serampore Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Burdwan District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Asansol 8ubdivisional Pleaders' Bar Association. 

Kalna Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Katwa Subdivisional Pleaders' Bar Association. 

Suri District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Rampurhat Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Bolpur Pleaders* Bar Association. 

Bankura District. Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Bishmtpur Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Midnapur District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Tamluk Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Contai Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Jh&rgram Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Qhatal Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

1 Ghatal Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 

Tamluk Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar Association. 

Oarhbeta Subdivisions] Pleaders’ Bar Association, 
j Krishnagar Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Krishnagar Muktears' Bar Association. 

Ranaghet Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar 

Association. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivisional Muktears’ Bar 

Agmeistioa. 

Barasat Subdivisional Feeders’ Bar Association. 

Jessore,-Post riot Pleaders’ Bar Association—Hindu 
memiWfl M 


Magma bubdivisumui Pleaders' Bur Association. 
Narail Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bur Association. 
Khulna District Pleaders' Bar Association—Hindu 
members. 

Bugei hat Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Pabna District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Darjeeling District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Raigunj Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

150 Hindu members of Dacca District Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Hindu members of Narayanganj Subdivisional Bar 
Association. 

Hindu members of Munshiganj Subdivisional Bar 

A.v>')i-j:iI;u1jl 

Faridpur District Pleaders' Bar Association. 
Madanpur Subdivisional Pleaders’ Bar Association. 
Hindu members of Mymcnsingh Distric; Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Netrokona Subdivisional Muktears' Bar Association. 
Slicrpur Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

BirisaJ District Pleaders’ Bar Association. 

Hindu members of Chittagong District Pleaders’ 
Bai Association. 

Hindu members of Noakhali District Pleaders’ 
Bar Association. 

Midnapur Municipality. 

Barrackpur Municipality, 
lhampurhal Union Board. 

Burdwan Sadar Local Board. 

Kalna Local Board. 

Hooghly District Board. 

Bangadeshiya Kayastha Sabha. 

Ward X! Legal Defence Committee. 

Hindu Chamber of Commerce. 

Bengali and Marwari Merchants of Khulna. 
Netrokona Medical Association. 

Tarun Samiti, Simla. 

Netaji Byayam Sangha, Ghatal. 

Residents of Asansol. 

Burdwan Traders' ainl Milk-owners’ Association. 
Howrah People’s Association. 

Conference of Khulna citisens. 

Ranaghat Rate-payers’ Association. 

Noakhali Rehabilitation Committee. 

N»dia District Teachers’ Association. 

Meeting of Jessore people. 

Faridpur Medical Association. 

Ghatal Medical Association. 

Amrita Bazar Palrika (Daily English). 

Eastern Express (Daily English). 

Jugmtar (Daily Bengali). 

Bharat (Daily Bengali). 

Banumati (Daily Bengali). 

Hindusthan (Daily Bengali). 

The Modem Review (English Monthly). 

Prabasi (Bengali Monthly). 

Charu-Mihir (Weekly—Mymeusingh). 

Bhaskar (Weekly—Mymensingh). 

PaUiban (Weekly—Kalna). 

Assam 

The League has turned its attention to Assam. 
Elaborate arrangements have been made to “invade” 
the province for the purpose of establishing Pakistan 
there and Pakistani troops have been massed in the 
Mymcn«ingh district of Bengal on the border of 
Assam. 

Assam is n Hindu majority province but, Bengal 
and A«nm taken togrtlmr have n Muslim majority of 
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one per cent. Therefore, in pursuance of Mr. Jinnah’s 
"irrefutable logic’’ that he wants it Assam is called 
upon to merge herself within Mr. Jinuah’s Pakistan 
and on her refusal, arrangements for invading the 
province are bring made. Where the great General 
Mir Jumlah had failed, we have doubts if a Jinnali or 
a Khaliquzsaman will succeed. 

The League’s desire to send large numbers ol 
Muslims into Assam for settling there with the object, 
-of turning the communal ratio of that province in 
their favour gave rise to opposition from the Assamese 
people. The immigrants began to take unlawful 
possession of the Government, grazing land* ami other 
reserve lands. The popular opposition forced the 
Saadultah Ministry to take action and it was decided 
by that Ministry that the reserves and grazing lands 
would he cleared of the immigrants. But before effect 
could be given to this policy, the Sandullah Ministry 
fell and Mr. Bardoloi came into office. But as soon 
as the Bardoloi Ministry took steps to implement the 
decision taken by the previous league Ministry, a 
hue and cry was raised. Even the BengV Provincial 
Muslim League began to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Assim and now it has been taken up by the 
All-India League and Chondhury Khaliquzzaman is 
there. The fact, however, remains that the immigrants 
want to take possession of reserve lands by force and 
are not prepared to submit to a planned policy of 
settlement. They are backed by the entire League 
organisation in this most reprehensible action of 
theirs. 

A joint Council of Action has been set up by the 
Bengal and Assam Provincial Leagues and large 
numbers of men, organised on military lines under the 
leadership of the Muslim National Guards, have been 
massed on the Bengal side of the frontier. Appeals for 
resources for this "invading army” have been openly 
made and menacing statements have been made in this 
matter by the League leaders. One fails to understand 
how Sir Frederick Burrows, the Governor of Bengal, 
suffers this concentration of men within limits of the 
province under his charge for aiding and abetting the 
unlawful activities of some lawless elements in » 
neighbouring province. 

Minority Oppression in Sind 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee at its meeting considered the present 
situation in Sind and has passed a resolution which 
gives some idea of the systematic oppression to which 
the minorities are being subjected there. The (material 
part of the resolution is given below : 

The. Council of the Sind Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee has given its most anxious and careful con¬ 
sideration to the political situation developing in Sind 
since the advent of exclusively Muslim League Ministry 
and notes with very great regret and concern that not 
only have they done nothing to improve and ameliorate 
the miserable condition of the masses of this unhappy 
province or to forge and cement the bonds of fellowship 
and foster the feelings of brotherhood between the 
various communities in Sind, but the League Ministry 
in its intoxication of power, far from inspiring trust 
and confidence in the members of the minority com¬ 
munities and protecting their legitimate rights and 
interests, has plunged headlong into a course of action 
in and out of the Assembly which is causing great 
anxiety to all well-wisliers of the province. 


The attitude of gross discourtesy and intolerance 
which the Ministers and their supporters have been 
showing to the opp:-ilion turning and twisting for gross 
communal propaganda the most innocent and well- 
meaning speeches and suggestions and amendments of 
the members of the opposition, is a clear indication of 
the manner in which the League repreac’natives will 
treat the representatives of the minorities in the 
province. 

In exercise of its pow rs ihe League Ministry is 
swayed by considerations oi gross communalism to the 
detriment of the good of the province as a whole. Even 
in the sphere of education such c -nsideralions have 
not been laid aside and the result is a grotesque 
University Act which places power into the hand* of 
their community which has been given overwhelming 
and unwarranted representation on various bodies out 
of all proportion, to what their educational enterprise 
hitherto would justify. In matters of irailc, taking 
advantage of the. controls ovet some commodities, it 
has deprived the members of the minority communities 
of their legitimate trade in those commodities which 
they had been carrying on for generations, and placed 
it in the hands of those memlters of theii community, 
a vast majority of whom are absolutely new to it. and 
this has hern done absolutely on communal con¬ 
siderations. 

In services the rights of minori'y communities have 
been trampled upon and appointments and promotions 
are made on communal considerations, which ha* very 
seriously affected the already deteriorating efficiency of 
the administration. 

The attitude of studied indifference of the Ministry 
to the acute distress which has overtaken the member* 
of the minority communities who owing to insecurity of 
life and property have migrated from th»'ir villages to 
nearby towns, and whose lands and other immovable 
property in the villages are being forcibly trespassed 
upon by the members of the majority community, shows 
the scant regard which the Ministry lias for their 
interest and welfare. 

In other spheres also the League Ministry is not 
lagging behind. Fresh legislation is being enforced 
to make it easy for the members of their community 
to get hack the lands they have transferred decades 
back. Special procedure is being devised and the 
existing wholesome law is being replaced for this 
purpose and though ostensibly this proposed legis¬ 
lation can be exploited. Ivy all the communities, 
still the Ministry in pursuance of its authoritative 
pronouncement in the Assembly, is bringing for¬ 
ward this legislation styled ‘Sind Landholders Mort¬ 
gage Act’ primarily to benefit the members of their 
community. 

Free Press ol India sends the following report 
from Karachi: 

Sind too is now passing through a critical period 
of communal bitterness. One after another, the 
League Ministry in Sind is taking slops to consummate 
a well-planned economic scheme, which the Hindus feel 
to be against their interests. 

Muslims from the Punjab and the adjoining states 
of Babswalpur and Khairpnr are being allowed to in¬ 
filtrate gradually into Sind, while immigration of 
Hindus has been entirely stopped. 

Muslims are permitted to purchase property at 
much cheaper rates than Hindus, while in the matter 
of trade, they are given favoured treatment. It is 
thought likely that a large number of big Hindu busi¬ 
nessmen will shortly make Karachi their home. 

Already Hindu capitalists have started migrating, 
while those owning land refused te build tjfl the 
political future of the Province Is fenhvro 
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The LanJ Alienation Bill, which ib now on the 
legislative anvil, will debar any Hindu who aid not 
own any agricultural land in 1938 from purchasing 
such land in future. 

A v/ell-planticd scheme for the economic subordi¬ 
nation Jf I lie Hindus is already under way and in tin 
services, *. they will have to face gradual extinction. 
Already all ihc key jobs in Government services arc 
monopolised by the Muslims. AU the District Magis¬ 
trates with the exception of one are Muslims. The soli¬ 
tary Hindu is also leaving Sind shortly. 

Hindus are being transferred from all confhh dial 
departments and Muslims are replacing them. 

The minority oppression in the two provinces 
under Muslim League Administration follows the same 
methods and same tactics. 'Their life, property and 
honour of women have been made helplessly insecure. 
In a planned way they are being ousled from the 
political and economic spheres of the province and 
great care is taken to* increase their inability to resist 
this attack on their very existence. Minority protec¬ 
tion is the special portiolio of the British Governors 
and in both the piovinces these dignitaries are nothing 
more than mere on-lookers to this foul game of 
extermination of the minority by a communal dictator¬ 
ship. Meanwhile, Mr. Jinnah punctuates this nefarious 
game of the League Ministries by occasional homilies 
about the minorities and declarations of delivering 
social justice to them. With this black record, Sind 
now prepares to take over power from the British 
Government as an independent State. The Sind Muslim 
League Assembly party has appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Premier, Sir Guiam 
Husain Hidayetullah, with other Ministers among the 
members, to frame a constitution for a separate 
sovereign Sind. The committee being exclusively 
formed of League Members it is conceivable that 
Hindu interests in the province will be exterminated 
if such a "State" comes into being. The present 
activities of the League Ministry have provided more 
than sufficient evidences of attitude towards the 
minorities. 

Sind University Bill 

"We cannot 7>ermit our culture to be threatened, 
it is our life blood, not even next in importance to 
food and drink,” observes Mr. Durgadas B. Advani, 
President, Sind Provincial Educationist Conference 
and ex-Mayor of Karachi in a statement condemning 
the Sind University Bill. In his statement he throws 
light on the part played by Mr. Jinnah in making 
this Bill more stiff and more rigid for the minorities. 
The statement given below adds another to the 
already piled up documents which prove how minorities 
are being oppressed in provinces under League Adminis¬ 
trations. The hollowness of the League leaders’ pre¬ 
tended concern for the minorities and their real desire 
to convert the minorities into slaves needs no fresh 
proof today. 

Mr. Durgadae urges the minority communities of 
Sind to start at once with the organisation of a 
separate ‘National University’ to protect the educa¬ 
tional and cultural interests of the minorities of this 
province. Such a University, he affirms, could be 
established even within a year if sincere efforts were 
iftade from now. He could not conceive of any power 
on earth which could come in the way of this National 
UoivewsUy getting recognition. Hie aho contends that 


the clause intioduced by the Government in the lest 
section of the Sind University Bill prohibiting the 
affiliation of the educational institutions of this pro¬ 
vince with any other University except the proposed 
Sind University, could not become operative, and the 
educational institutions controlled by the minorities 
of this province could therefore simply ignore this 
ban. He had yet to learn that any Legislature could 
cause disaffiliation of an educational institution from 
any particular University. But in order to achieve the 
latter end. the Sind Government would undoubtedly 
lake to coercion and intimidation, which would be a 
tost of strength for the managing bodies and heads of 
the educational institutions of this province and would 
also cnl for cons drmblp sacrifice on the part of both 
the teachers and taught. But he was sure that the 
minorities of this province would show by their con¬ 
duct that they were living communities and could rise 
equal to the occasion. 

The Sind University Bill, as passed ultimately, he 
says, would make higher education in the province 
‘the play-thing of communally-minded politicians, many 
of whom were not even sufficiently educated.’ 

Continuing, the President of the Sind Education¬ 
ists Conference says, "The Sind University Bill 
was passed in the teeth of public opposition and in 
utter disregard of the legitimate interests of the 
minority communities. That such a Bill having no 
parallel in the Universities of India and of the world, 
should have been passed when Mr. Jinnah was here 
and after the criticisms of the ‘Karachi Citizens Com¬ 
mit foe’ were pointed out to him and to the Minister- 
in-Charge of Education, shows the length to which the 
Sind League Ministry can go. This has naturally cast, 
a shadow of gloom over the minds of members of the 
minority communities in Smd. The Sind University 
Bill of 1947 was made worse in substance than that 
of 1945, and it was made still worse by the addition, 
at. the last stage of a c I n iso seeking to make it com¬ 
pulsory for ail educational institutions in Sind to get 
themselves affiliated to the Sind University. When I 
met Mr. Jinnah in company with my colleagues of the 
‘Karachi Citizens Committee’, we pointed out to him 
that, the Bill, us it then existed, was permissive so far 
as affiliation went, but that, if any institution chose 
not to have itself affiliated to the Sind University, it 
should, in fairness, continue to enjoy the existing 
privileges of grant, admission of its students to the 
State Colleges and employment in Government 
sort ices of its alumni. Mr. Jinnah took note of this 
point. But far from being improved in this respect, a 
provision was added subsequently in the Bill making 
it more rigid ind unacceptable ; / feel inclined to auk 
if we are living *v the age of Democracy and Freedom 
or thraldom, xlavcry and autocracy of the Middle 
Apex. Mr. Jinnah asked us at the interview to show a 
spirit of co-operation : but this has obviously been 
made impossible by the stubborn and high-handed 
attitude of the Sind League Ministry in regard to the 
Bill and by the unbecoming jeers and jibes of the 
League Government benches, whieh followed the 
‘walk-out’ of the members of the Congress Opposition 
from th« Assembly hall in protest. It is amazing that 
the Sind Premier. Sheikh Ghulam Hussain, who always 
professes to he n friend of the minority communities, 
specially the Hindi.-t and who has been helped in 
every election by H'ndn voters from his special 
Zemindars’ Constituency comprising of both the Hi-du 
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and Muslim electorates, should now forget himself so 
far and show his ungratefulness by taking the leading 
part in the exhibition of this most unbecoming and 
rude behaviour by calling out loudly the words ‘Don’t 
come back’ to the members of the Congress Party at 
the time of the waik-out.. It is nothing short of an 
effrontery and an insult to the minorities of Sind. That 
another Minister of the Sind Government. Mr. Pirzada 
Abdus Satar, should, after all this, ask now for our 
oo-operatiom is only adding insult to injury." 

We womd like our friends, the anti-par*itionists 
of Bongd. to note what is happening in Sind. 

The House of Commons Debate 

The British Government's motion asking the 
House of Commons to approve its policy of transferring 
power from Br,tain to jDdia by June 1948 has been 
carried without a division. The Opposition amend¬ 
ment declining to accept the Government’s policy of 
transferring power by the announced date was defeated 
by 337 votes against 185. 

"’I'lie British Government believed profoundly 
that it would be better to have an all-India Govem- 
mcn! if they could possibly get it”—declared Mr. 
A tilee in a final official utterance on the policy to be 
followed in India till transfer of power on behalf of 
H. M. G. The whole trend of the offical utterances 
revealed H. M. G.’s sincere desire to maintain 
Indian unity and their eagerness to hand over power 
to one Central Provisional Government. 

During the debate Sir Stafford Cripps explained 
that in declaring their India policy and their deter¬ 
mination to quit by June 1948, it seemed essential to 
H. M. G. that the initiative should not be lost, to them. 
In the Government’s opinion no hesitation should be 
made and no policy of indecision should be adopted. 
He said that there were fundamentally two alter¬ 
natives. Firstly, attempts to strengthen British control 
on India on the basis of expanded personnel in the 
Secretary of State’s services and considerable re¬ 
inforcement of British troops. That could have been 
done but that would have meant the prolongation of 
British stay in India only for another 15 or 20 years. 
"Secondly," said Sir Stafford, “we could accept, the fact 
that the first alternative was not possible and make a 
further attempt to persuade Indians to come together 
while at the same time warning them that there was 
a limit of the time during which we were prepared 
to maintain our responsibility while awaiting agree¬ 
ment. One thing, that was quite obviously impossible, 
was to decide to continue our responsibility indefinitely 
—and, indeed, against our own wishes—into a period 
when we had not the power to carry it out.” Outlining 
the dangers of prolonging British stay in India for 
more than a decade against the wishes of the Indan 
people, Sir Stafford said that it would be politically 
impracticable, both from the national and international 
points of view and would arouse much bitter animosity 
of all nifties in India. The first alternative was, 
therefore, ruled out as both undesirable and impractio- 
able. Regarding the second, Sir Stafford said : 

We were, therefore, determined to pursue our co¬ 
operation with Ac Indian communities and to make 
‘every effort to assist them to come to an accommodation. 
We rook the view that the fixing of a definite term, 
during whiab they must either come to an> agreement 
to aet up a united independent g ov ernmen t for all India 


or else break up the country into smaller and weaker 
units, should provide the strongest inducement to them 
to sink their differences and to act together. 

It seemed to ns that as it was clearly impossible 
for us to contemplate an indefinite stay in India under 
constant pressure to side with one party or other in 
communal disputes, wc must in fairness tell'all parties 
when time would arrive by which they must have 
settled their own differences or risk clash of forces 
and communities in whirl' wc should lake no part. 

It is not right that we slioiib' allow ourselves to 
be put in the position <>f imposing the will of one 
community upon the oilici by cxciri-e of force, the 
facts of the situation are hard and difficult. But they 
must be faced and they flow not from some sudden 
and hurried decision, but from the whole historical 
development of the Indian situation. 

Sir Stafford emphatically declared that in the 
course of the great final experiment thp British 
Government had taken the right step. The Govern¬ 
ment were not prepared lo let fear of difficulties pre¬ 
vent them fiom doing what they believed to he right. 
The fixing of the date of June 1948. constituted, 
therefore, an honest and frank acceptance of the facts 
of the situation. As regards the minorities. Sir Stafford 
said : 

Whai I have already said covered lo some degree 
the position as to the minority- and iheir pro¬ 
tection, but in addition lo that there are provisions 
which the Cabinet Mission laid down in accordance 
with the promise of the Prime Minister on March 
15 last, that this matter should, so fur as we could 
influence it, be dealt with in the new constitution. The 
Minorities Commission which has now been set up to 
advise the Constituent Assembly as to the proper 
measures of protection to be incorporated into the 
constitution will, we hope ami expect, make full pro¬ 
vision for minority protection. 

It is to be noted that all the minorities are repre¬ 
sented in the Constituent Assembly ami the Minorities 
Commission, the only gap is that left by the Muslim 
League who would not thank anybody for calling them 
a minority. We believe that judging by the way matters 
are proceeding there will be ample protection for the 
minorities in the new Indian constitution. That is’ the 
only way in which effective protection can be given 
for they must ultimately repose upon the tolerance of 
their own fellow Indians for their safety and freedom. 
There will be nothing any outside power can do if 
there is intolerance or unfair treatment. 

Regarding the future relationship between Britain 
and India, Sir Stafford said : 

Government have always stressed the fact that we 
in this country would welcome India as a partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations but we have 
equally emphasised the point that we d& not seek un¬ 
willing partners. If the Indian people wish it we shall 
be only too glad to see them associated with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and we believe that 
from that association they like ourselves and other 
dominions, would derive great benefit. But there i« 
something more important and precious than any such 
formal association, that is, continued friendship between 
the two countries cannot grow and flower in an atmo¬ 
sphere of restraint. 

Friendship must be freely given and not forced or 
field by chains of power. It baa always seemed to we 
a profound mistake to believe that wp could accomplish* 
mutually advantageous relationship with Indk tcy cdfr ", 
tinning our control over that country agawst dievrfR •' 
of the people in however wofflfied form. f' •"* >” 
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The only true basis for our future friendship is 
absolute freedom of choice on both sides and 1 believe 
that this latest statement of the British Government 
marks the final clearing away of those influences which 
have militated against full and free friendship in the 
past and that it is, therefore, a great and valuable step 
to our continued close and friendly relations with 
free India of the future. Most statesmanlike view*, 
have been expressed bv Pandit Nehru and others ami 
with this good feeling between the Indian ami the 
British people, I trust, statesmanship may find ways 
and means to bring about agreement bctvieen the 
Indian communities. 

It must be obvious, I think, to anyone, who object¬ 
ively studies the present situation that there is really 
only one way in which all these various difficulties can 
he overcome and that is by cooperation of the Indian 
parties. It is their problem and for it they alone can 
find a solution. 

Whatever may ba\e been the misunderstanding and 
differences that have divided Indians and the British 
Government over the past few years, and whoever may 
have been at fault, wc have now made it abundantly 
and inescapably clear that we intend by June, 1948 to 
withdraw our control of India in favour of that free¬ 
dom which Indians of all communities have persistently 
demanded. 

Our policy and action has been based upon accept¬ 
ance of the Indian claim that they are worthy ami fit 
for self-government and anyone who has the privilege 
of knowing their leaders would not for a moment 
doubt that claim. They have their own difficult!'s 
which are indeed great, they too find themselves 
enmeshed and entangled in tlv skein of iheir own hi-- 
torical development. 

'The Conservative Opposition 

Sir John Anderson was the chief Opposition 
speaker on the first, day’s debate. Recalling that in 
December last he had described as a ‘cardinal blunder’ 
the handing over for practical purposes the executive 
powers to representative bodies without being first 
assured that steady progress had been made towards 
a aaliefbgtory constitutional settlement. Sir John Andor- 
soif sa d. ‘T think and believe, it my duty to say 
frankly that the British Government are making even 
a greater blunder now. All were agreed on the ultimate 
objective in Indin but success shou’d not be hurried 
unduly.” He sharply disagreed with the British Govern, 
ment in fixing a definite and final date for handing 
over power. Dealing with the question of defence in 
the usual Tory fashion and lamenting for “those 
solemn p'edges.” Sir John asked what about. Assam, 
the problems of Western Bengal and Calcutta ? He 
simply posed the question but did not ask the Govern¬ 
ment to divide Bengal and Punjab where the 
Muslims by virtue of their majority in one portion of 
those provinces claimed to include them in their 
Pakistan and wanted to rule over the Hindus and 
fiikhs who constituted majorities in other portions of 
the two provinces. He had not the fairness to tell the 
House that the League had no right to cteim domina¬ 
tion over a minority which was just 5 per cent short 
Of their number. He has enough intimate knowledge 
of provincial administration in India. It was he who 
uw primarily responsible for Mtulimisation of provirv 
dial services in Bengal in utter disregard for the 
■ efiateney of the services.. It was again he who had 
^.aasteted the "hasten slowly" policy for the League 
Iff tMf attempt to capture power by bringing the 


administrative machinery within their grip. He, 
therefore, lacked the honesty to ask the Government 
to take immediate steps to free Western Bengal find 
Eastern Punjab from the clutches of a party which 
refuses to agree to a joint administration on the basia 
of joint, electorates on the pretext that they would be 
under the rule of 75 per cent Hindus in India while 
ut the same time claim an absolute right to rule over 
45 per cent of people within a dominion described by 
them as Pakistan which, on basis of separate ehc- 
toratca, means rule of one community upon another. 

Regarding the minorities, Sir John dismissed the 
e’aims of Muslims and the Sikhs with Ihe remark that 
they were well able to look after themselves. Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians, according to him, 
presenled no great difficulty. In his opinion, Ihe posit'On 
of the Depressed classes were the most difficult. There 
were 60 million of them and they were widely scattered 
belonging to many different castes and different races. 
He declared that, the Depressed castes did not wt't 
equality, that was thp last thing that they would derive. 
But in reality, the first thing that the Dcpr<s-ed 
classes do want is equality with o’her Hindus and 
they have been steadily getting it. The barriers of caste 
are being quickly broken down and the social dis¬ 
abilities so long imposed upon them removed. They 
are getting equal facilities for education. As regards 
Sir John’s homily about the Depressed classes, we 
would like him to view the Depressed ebss village of 
Il'iimchar in Noakhali where havoc has been created 
by the hooligans of the Muslim)' Lpagne. A British 
Governor armed w.th all the powers for the promotion 
of minorities, has failed to protect, their lives, property 
ai d honour of women, nor has bpen able to rehabilitate 
them in that hapless vi'lage. The morning of the 
crocodile tears shed for them, by the Conservatives is 
now well understood even by the illiterate members 
of the Depressed class. Next he expressed more of his 
hypocritical coneern for the tribal communities and said, 
■‘They want- something different. They want to he 
assured in the occupation of their land to b 1 piotected 
against exac'ions of the money-lender.’ - If they could 
not be granted this protection during two ccntur.es 
of British rule, heaven only knows how So John 
Anderson wants to assure it to them within the next, 
15 or 20 months, the period for which the British may 
stay here at the most. 

There were mainly three points in the Oppos.tion’s 
charge against the Government : 

Firstly, their action, whirh lit- described a- n kh-.-.-. 
in allowing the Indian leaders to form a Gov.-rireenr 
without assurances of progress towards constitutional 
developments. I suggested that it was bound io react 
disastrously on the services and T was right- Sir John 
said. 

Secondly, the Government was guilty of cnmptc.e 
failure to take measures even to consider the nieasuies 
necessary for the future maintenance of cfficieiw-v. In 
that regard even now much might be done. Thiidlv, in 
the matter of date what was described as a tiemcndous 
experiment was, in his opinion, an unjustifiable gamble. 
Sir John then moved the motion for the Opposi¬ 
tion. It reads : 

That this Honse, while reaffirming its determination' 
to provide for orderly attainment by India of self- 
government, as soon as possible., is unable to accept 
the British Government’s latest declaration on Indian 
policy which by fixing an arbitrary dale, prejudices 
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the possibility of working out a suitable constitutional 
plan either lor a united or divided India, which ignores 
the obligation expressed to the minorities or sections of 
opinion, whffch contains no proposals lor security or 
compensation for members of the Indian servics and 
which offers no help to or association with, India in 
her hour of destiny. 

Churchill on Labour Government's 
India Pblicy 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Loader of Opposition, was 
the main opposition speaker on the second day of the 
debate. He suggested that the problem of India should 
be handed to the United Nations for solution. Mr. 
Churchill described the Government headed by 
Pundit Nehru as a ‘complete disaster.’ He declared it 
was a mistake to entrust the Government of India to 
a lender of caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru. Regretting that 
no statement had been made as to the reasons for the 
resignation of the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, Mr. Churchill 
said, “It is an unwholesome way of conducting public 
affaiis in time of peace that a Minister or a Viceroy 
should be dismissed or should resign and not feel it 
necessary to self-respect to explain to the nation the 
reason of the departure.” Declaring that, the Indian 
political parties do not represent the great masses, Mr. 
Churchill said, ‘In hnnding over the Government of 
India !o these so-called political classes you arc 
handing over to men of straw of whom in a few years 
no trace will remain." 

Mr. Churchill summed up his funeral oration on 
the dying Indian Empire with the following words : 

To the departures in principle, there deemed 
to be added a formidable list of practical mistakes 
in handling the problem during the past year since 
the Cabinet Mission was sent out. Some of the 
mistakes might, lmve been made by the Govern¬ 
ment and some by the Viceroy but they were both 
jointly responsible for all. 

First, the attempt to formulate a constitution 
and grass it on the Indians instead of leaving to 
the 1' " ns, as had been promised, the duty of 
framii h their proposals—that action, however well 
intended, had proved to be devoid of advantage 
and must be rated as a mistake. 

Secondly, there was the summoning of the so- 
called Constituent Assembly on altogether in¬ 
adequate representative franchise. An assembly so 
called into being had absolutely no right to decide 
the fate of India and express the wishes of the great 
masses of India. 

Thirdly, there was the dismissal of eminent 
Indians composing the Viceroy’s Council and hand¬ 
ing over of Government of India to Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This Government of Mr. Nehru has been a 
complete disaster. Great degeneration and demoral¬ 
isation in the already weakened departmental 
machinery in the Government of India has followed 
from it. 

Thirty or forty thousand people have been 
slaughtered in warfare between the two principal 
religions. Corruption is growing apace. People talk 
of giving India freedom. Freedom has bSen res¬ 
tricted since this Interim Nehru Government has 
come into power. Communism is growing apace 
(Government laughter). It has been found neces¬ 
sary to raid and suppress Communist establishments 
ana centres which in our broad British province we 
do not do here and hare not ever done in India. 

It was a cardinal mistake to entrust the Interim 


Government to a leader of caste Hindus, Mr. Nehru. 
He had good reason to be the most bitter enemy' 
of any connection between India and the British 
Commonwealth. 

That must, be regarded as the third practical 
administrative mistake, apart from those large 
departures in principle which might be charged 
Rgainst the present Government in this Indian 
sphere. 

Speaking immediately after Mr, Churchill, Mr. A. 
V. Alexander declared, “History may record that Mr. 
Churchill’s speech this afternoon has been the principal 
factor in preventing the sides coming together.” What 
the British people wanted was long-term standing 
friendship with the Indian people. He thought that for 
one in position of responsibility and author; tv to get 
up in the House; of Commons and talk in this way 
of leaders of this kind was fatal. Deprecating the use 
of any suggestion of forcing a settlement on India, 
Mr. Alexander said, “1 am us certain as I stand at this 
box that if we followed a procedure like that we 
certainly would have been on the road to ruin." 
Referring to the protection of minorities, Mr. Alex¬ 
ander said. ‘ In the case of minorities, the position that 
wc have always taken, was that, in a constitution 
framed by Indians, there ought to be provided proper 
protection for the minorities and I think ii. is only fair 
lo both the leading parties in India to say that, never 
at any time have they ever taken any other line but, 
are anxious and willing to make the fullest legal 
freedom' for these minorities whatever class they might 
belong to.” Dealing with Mr. Churchill’s remarks 
about Pandit Nehru, Mr. Alexander said, ‘1 do not 
know whether Mr. Churchill intended an attack on 
Pandit Nehru. He is the most able, cultured and 
experienced person now at the head of the Interim 
Government and I believe that he and Iub colleagues, 
if they are given a fair and reasonable opportunity to 
co-operate with the other great communities in India, 
will be able and willing to lead in bringing India 
through her present difficulties to one of power, in¬ 
fluence, prosperity and pence.” 

Mr. Churchill interjecting : “I made no attack- on 
Mr. Nehru, except to say that he had good reason to 
be our bitter enemy, having been interned ten or 
twelve years in gaol.” 

Mr. Alexander : “I should be very glad if at any 
time Mr. Churchill repented a little of some of the 
attitudes he has taken.” 

Mr. Churchill : “I do not repent at all. I went out 
of my way when last I spoke on India to draw the 
attention to Mr. Nehru’s action in ordering troops to 
fire on his own co-religionists in Bihar when Govern¬ 
ment officers bad failed in their duty. I have not said 
anything derogatory to Mr. Nehru’s character.” 

Mr. Alexander continuing mid : “I am certain 
that what British people want is to have a long-term 
standing friendship and brotherhood with the Indian 
people." 

Dealing with the question of the time limit of 14 
months he said that the Opposition had been dealing 
with the question of India for a long time. They had 
five years in building up of the 1938 Act, they had the 
subsequent Cripps Mission and all the work of the 
Cabinet Mission. 

Mr, Alexander continued *. "If the people of India 
at this stage would oome together and co-operate in 
the fight of these circumstances it Is perfectly -possible 
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that they will be able to draft a constitution within and the second for the framing of the constitution, 
.14 months. It may well be that there will be certain Mr. Attlee Baid : 


matters of administration which will call for adjust¬ 
ment and* which may not be operating at the time 
fixed of June, 1948, but it can well be, if they wish, 
that they come to a settlement and that the consti¬ 
tution can be formed and sufficiently advanced for a 
Provisional Government at the Centre to be set up 
and for adjustments to be made afterwards." 

Winding up the debate on behalf of the opposition, 
Mr. Butler said, “It would be natural in any new 
initiative that attention was focussed on the chief 
aims of self-government within certain areas or. to use 
the Government’s own expression, with certain parts 
of the country. If there is a new initiative it must 
be because, if once Government has been started in 
various'parts of the country that these parts being 
closely interdependent our aim should be a fusion of 
divergent claims into mutual obligations at the Centre." 

In reply to the debate, Mr. Attlee said, “The 
warning we have had from India is that the danger of 
delay of hanging back is as great ns the danger of going 
forward." lie candidly admitted that the days of 
British Raj are past and the British Government had 
to make up their minds that those days were past. 

Referring to ilie rundown of the administration, 
Mr. Attlee said the device suggested by Sir John 
Andeison wa- turned down by the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment m 1945. There were Conservative cries of ‘in 
war time’ and Mr. AUiee added : ‘It was in April 1945. 
pretty near the end, was it not?’ 

He continued, ‘We took this matter up when the 
Cabinet Mission went to India. I myself thought that 
som- strengthening would be useful, but wo weio to'd 
that it would not bit possible. If it had been possible 
to strengthen slightly th> British cadie, it umi?’ b'-‘ 
remembered that India is governed in the main by 
Indiana with only a few British. A great muss of 
services are under the provisional government. Indian 
civil servants were looking to the tut ore. Tlmy h id 
stood up wonderfully under the strain of wai. bemuse 
they knew from all declarations that, had been made 
1 1ml British Raj was coming to an end. 

'You have as «» matter of fact to govern India 
through Indians 'and the conditions nre not such that 
you can throw over what has been done and go back 
to Section 9S government in other pi evinces. It just 
dot's not work out. The mere strengthening of govern¬ 
ment would not, carry it through if you wore going to 
take a line in opposition to the political foice* in 
India. 

‘Mr. ChurclUll suggested that political people do 
not count very much, that the great mass of people 
are not very much interested. I agree they are not 
much interested. But after all you have to govern 
India through educated Indians. You cannot suddenly 
take people from the depressed classes and do so. The. 
national feeling runs right through all Indian classes 
and that is why you cannot carry on against, the will 
of the Indian people. All our advice has been that- 
strengthening in that way will not get over the diffi- 
oulties. 1 

Mr, Attlee agreed that the time they liac set was 
short, but they were strongly advised that it was 
desirable to fix a date. 

• Replying to 8ir John Anderson’s suggestion that 
others ought to be two stages, one to allow India to 
■fici'ide whether there shou'd be one India or several, 


The effect of that would be to divert the mind 
of Indian politicians from one particular issue and 
you would in fact get delay. Sir John Anderson 
thought, it was a great, mistake t,o bring Indian 
politicians into the government, blit the essence of 
the Indian problem was to get Indian statesmen to 
understand what were the real problems they had 
to face. 

Although the British had given Indians the 
experience of office in the provinces, at the Centre 
they had taught them irresponsibility, instead of 
responsib.ity. It was not good to be always in the 
opposition. It made for irresponsibility. It was essen¬ 
tial to get, politicians of all communities into 
Government to understand the problem. Sir John 
Anderson rightly stressed the eomplexitv of the 
problems. Al! the more reason why Indian politicians 
must be given the experience of how complex they 
wore. 

The British Government believed profoundly 
that it would be better to have an al!-Ind:a Govern¬ 
ment if they could possibly get it. Their object had 
been to gri Indian politicians to look at this pro¬ 
blem and see what it meant, to India. He disagreed 
with S r .John Anderson when he said it was wrong 
to put responsibility as soon as you eould on the 
Indian politicians. One of the fault* of the 
Monlagu-Ohelmsford Reforms was that they 
faugh' jrrespossibihfy, not responsibil’ty. ‘We had 
given Indians a'! the p!< asant job* and retained the 
difficult ones for ourselves.’ 

Finally, Mi. Attlee said that political advances 
mid have been easier if undertaken earlier when the 
administrative machine was stronger. He frankly ex¬ 
pressed the belief lhat there had been too much delay, 
too much hesitation, too much fear to go forward, 
but havmg leached the present stage, Britiin cannot 
go back and cannot remain u> she is. 

lute rim Government's First Budget 

The Interim Government's Qist budget presented 
by Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, was proclaimed all over the 
country as the “poor man’s budget” but very soon this 
op imii-rn died down. The conflict that arose later over 
the Business Profits Tax md the Capital Gains Tax 
hu.- hit the impression in the public mind that 'ho 
Congress High Command lias yet to come to a 
definite oonc'usion about its dealings with Indian Big 
Business magnates. 

The Budget reveals a heavy deficit of oacr Rs. 48 
ororcs. I's provisions of taxation of the richer classes 
and concessions to the r° or - such as the abolition of 
the salt tax, has been acclaimed as a sincere attempt 
to eliminate the glaring disparities between the income 
and standards of life of the wealthy classes and the 
vast, multitudes of the poverty-stricken masses ot 
India. Abolition of salt tax means loss of Rs. 8 croies. 
The minimum exemption limit for Income Tax has 
hoen raised from R«. 2,000 to Rs. 2500. Under indirect 
taxation, the Finance Member proposed that the ex¬ 
port duty on tea be increased from two to four anwis 
a pound. He announced a graduated tax on capital 
gains. 

The Finance Member proposed to appoint an 
Economy Committee of officials and non-officials to 
make proposals for economy in expenditure and the 
elimination of extravagant expenditure. He announced 
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ttie Government’s decision to nationalise the Reserve 
Bank. Re proposed to bring a measure for the control 
of speculation on the Stock Market and commodity 
and bullion exchanges. He also proposed the appoint- 
ment. of a Special Commission to investigate the vast 
accumulation of wealth. 

The following figures give the budgetary position 
of the Central Government since the war started : 

(In crores of Rupees) 

Revenue Expenditure Deficit 

1839-40 94.57 94.57 

194 °- 41 107-65 114-18 - 6-53 

Wl-fi 134-57 147-26 - 12-69 

1942-43 176-88 289-05 -112-17 

J- 043 - 4 * 252-06 441-84 -189-78 

1944- 45 335-57 496-71 —161-14 

1945- 46 (revised) 360-66 505-61 —144-96 

1946- 47 (original 

estimates) 311-65 355-71 — 44-06 

1946- 47 (revised) 336-19 381-47 — 45-28 

1947- 48 (on existing level 

of taxation) 279-42 327-88 — 48-46 

1947-48 (on new levels 

of taxation) 311-21 327-88 — 16-96 

The Finance Member, however, did not fail to 
express the League objective of Pakistan while, in the 
course of his discussion of post-war planning and 
development and allocation of expenditure for such 
purposes between tho Centre and the Provinces, he 
emphasised that until the authority or authorities lo 
whom the Central Powers would be transferred are 
known, it would not be prudent to rely on the present 
system of provincial and Central finance based on the 
existing constitutional structure. With his eye on the 
mirage of Pakistan, his accent was very much on 
regional planning. 

The Finance Member announced relaxation of 
Controls and at the sanne time declared the intention 
of the Governmeut io set up a Commodity Prices 
Boaid which will assist and advise the Government in 
the formulation and administration of an appropriate 
and consistent price policy. 

Although long-term plans, the execution of which 
is entrusted to the Central Departments, may need 
review in the light of the new situation, the Finance 
Member said that everything possible would he done 
lo foster development on a provincial and regional 
basis. A sum of Rs. 45 crores for development grants 
and Rs. 32 crores for loans to the provinces have been 
provided. The manner in which the Central Develop¬ 
ment grants are being spent in the League provinces 
may lead one to think that the money is being misused 
for the furtherance of communal interests. Grants 
intended for the development of primary education ere 
being grossly abused. In an earlier issue, we had dealt 
with the attempts of the League Administration in 
Bengal to Mualimise the whole department in flagrant 
disregard of all canons of a decent and civilised 
administration. The Public Service Commission is ndt 
consulted while creating fat-salaried posts and filling 
them surreptitiously with men of far less ability then 
would normally be available. The whole education 
department of the province has become a tool in the 
hands of the League for a planned denial of education 
to those who are the torch-bearers of Bengal’s educa- 
t’f>n and culture. Lm-ge sums of money have been sanc¬ 
tioned out of the Central grants for the construction 


of buildings in the schools and colleges in which tho 
League is interested while the proposed grant for the 
expansion of the University Science College has been 
abandoned. We do not understand how grants for the 
construction of district and sub-divisional offices, 
buildings for circle officers and residences of circle 
officers and their staff, and police buildings come under 
the Centra] development plan. Nearly fifty lakhs of 
rupees have been used for these purposes while only 
a lakh of rupees has been set apart for the improve¬ 
ment of only high school buildings to be “selected” by 
the Ltvgue Ministiy. We equally fail to understand 
how the provision for Rs. 1-17 lakhs for the appoint¬ 
ment of additional circle officers come under the 
development plan while only Rs. 65 thousand could be 
found for the improvement of 50 ‘selected’ high 
schools of the province. We consider it most utgent 
that the Central Grants should be spent under the 
direct supervision of the Central Government and the 
manner in which money was being spent should be 
rigidly scrutinised. 

The Business Profits Tax came in for a good deal 
of controversy and at times a crisis in the Interim 
Government was threatened over this issue. A com¬ 
promise has at last been reached which however do 
not seem to have pleased the capitalists in the country. 
This tax would serve as a factor in the decentralisation 
of industry and would prevent concentration of capital 
in fewer hand--. Time for a rigid application of the 
principle involved in this tax has not yet come, but it 
is, no doubt, a weleome move in the right direction. 

Provincial Budgets 

National economics have been disrupted by the 
war. The future is uncertain everywhere. Economic- 
policies are in a state of flux. This general condition 
ah over the world has been amply reflected in the 
provincial budgets for the coining year. Everywhere 
there had been the same story of inflation, high prices 
and multiplication of employment without a corres¬ 
ponding expansion in industrial equipment. Ho 
with the end of the war. scarcity and high cost? of 
living coupled with retrenchment and demobilisation 
are causing distress and disputes everywhere. 

In addition to these post-war miseries, this year 
has also experienced a rise in communal tension and 
political insecurity. Naturally, some sorts of hesitation 
and uncertainty are writ large in almost all the budget 
speeches. This shaky state of politics of the day has 
cast a gloom over the revenue prospects although 
most governments will have to provide for additional 
exper'd'tures on relief. 

Coming to the budgets proper with this back¬ 
ground, the first point to be noted is that all provinces 
have ambitious development schemes, in which com¬ 
pulsory’ primary education, public health and the grow¬ 
ing of more food figure predominantly. Another common 
feature of this year has been the incurring of deficits 
almost .universally with but few exceptions. This year 
is likewise singular because of its paradoxical 
departure which credits the usually deficit provinces 
of the North-Western Frontier and Sind with surplus 
budgets while Bengal, so long regarded a rich pro¬ 
vince, is faced with the heaviest, deficit. Of course,, the 
war had been uneven in its effects on $engal and ffi*' 
rest of India. But for all that, the evil and inefficient 
hands of the provincial administration also jjap not , 
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i& any way escape their culpability. A province- 
wise study of the budgets would amply substantiate the 
above conclusions. To start with the North-Western 
Frontier, the‘budget holds out. the prospect of n 
surplus of Us. 2,23,000 in 1947-48 as against increments 
in the deficit jn the past years from atooxil Its. 15.00,000 
to Rs. 25,00.000. This change-over from the position 
«f deficit to that of surplus agam, is associated with 
an addition in expenditures dire to newly increased scale 
of pay and the development plans to be completed in 
1952. The proposed levies are on sales of commodities 
in general and that of motor cars, motor-spirits and 
lubricants in particular. Such n tax while having the 
administrative merit of a sales-tax would not be 
regressive as its incidence will be upon the rich. Thus 
a positive fiscal outlook on the p>rt of the provincial 
government is mainly responsible for the change in 
the financial prospects of the province. 

Next comes Sind, as*the Punjab could not present 
fcer budget for political reasons. The Rind budget 
estimates total revenues at R-n 9.24.08,000 and total 
expenditures at Rs. 920,97,000 leaving a surplus of 
Its. 3.11,000 The Finance Minister has proposed a 
twofo'd tapping of the Sales-tax. The general salos- 
tax is expected to yield a revenue of Rs 5000.000. 
white the increase in the rate of Petrol Tax would 
yield an additional sum of Rs 12.00.000. Indicating 
the lines of expenditure, the Finance Minister and 
Premier Mr. Hidaye.tullah said, “In five years we 
should be far on the way to complete compulsory 
pvimary education and our medical facilities, both 
preventive and curative, should be tar in advance.” 
Thus with this budget Rind begins to implement her 
‘master post-war plan.’ But it must be noted that the 
surplus in Sind actually masks a deficit, of some Rs. 78 
lakhs, as the estimated revenues include land sales- 
really a capital transaction. 

The Central Provinces has-been able to present a 
surplus budget. Total revenue is expected to b Rr. 
13,04.18,000 while total expenditure. figures at Rs. 
11.46,87000 leaving a surplus of Rs. 157 lakhs. The 
estimated revenue includes Rs. 66 lakhs from a new tax 
on sales and enhancement of the existing rate of other 
taxes. On the side of expenditure. Education occupies the 
principal position. The other principal items are shared 
by the ‘Grow More Food Campaign’ and programme 
for industrial development. Like all other provinces, 
the Central Provinces has also in view a five-year plan 
of economic development. The aim of this plan is 
raising of the provincial standard of living through a 
balanced development of agriculture and industry. 
Accordingly, emphasis on conservation of forests and 
irrigation correspond with increasing governmental 
interest, in the promotion of heavy and cottage indus¬ 
tries. But the point of distinction to be noted in this 
connection is that, villages are to be the primary unite 
of the future planned structure. The Finance Minister 
made it clear that villages would have senior basic 
schools, health assistants, Nyaya-panehayats, veterinary 
Stockmen, agricultural finance and multi-purpose co¬ 
operative societies. In the field of education too, the 
authorities were planning to conscript matriculates and 
graduates, so that universal education might not have 
to wait for long. 

Bombay’s budget for 1946-47 has showed a surplus 
of Rs. 4*99 lakhs with revenues estimated at 
As. 8819196 lakhs and expenditures contemplated 
being Ra.,’88,85.83 lakhs. The principal changes in the 


lines of expenditure are an increase of some Rs. 295 
lakhs on Education, Rs. 49*70 lakhs on Public Health, 
Rs. 24 lakhs on Irrigation and Rs. 17 lakhs on Rural 
Development. But neither any new levy nor any 
enhancement in the existing rate has been announced. 
On the other hand, an addition of R». 1J crore is 
proposed to hr ulded to tb. already existing R 12* 
croros ‘Post-war Reconstruction Fund.’ An additional 
sum of Rs. 3 crores, inclusive of Central grants, is to 
be add' to the saitne fund in the next year. Tb* 
Finance Minister also gave an outline in cost-estimate 
of the provincial five-year plan. In the 90-crore plan. 
Communications alone wiil account for Rs. 10 crores. 
Agriculture and Education each for more than 16 
crores and Public Health for roughly Rs. 10-05 crores. 

Uplift of Harijaus, nationalisation of Electric 
power, diffusion of education, intensification of 
prohibition, abolition of betting on races and imposi¬ 
tion of some one or two new taxes characterise this 
year’s budget of the M uiras Government. The budget 
shows a smitl! surplus of Rs. 57,000, the- estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the ensuing year being 
R-. 49,73.38,000 and Rs. 49,72 81,000 respectively. This 
surplu- in reality hides a deficit. The normal revenues 
have been estimated at Rs. 48,24,38,000, and 
Rs 1,49,00.000 have been transferred from the Reserve 
Fund to meet the excess expenditure over revenue 
and to show a small surplug. The budget takes credit 
for an additional revenue of Rs. one crore from the 
levy of Agricultural Income Tax. Rs. 35 lakhs from 
the increased Motor Spirit Tax, Rs. 42 lakhs from 
the Entertainment tax at one-third of the cost of 
each ticket. While these are the Hues of increase, 
abolition of betting on races would cause a loss of 
Rs. 18,47,000 to the Government. 

Development of communications, promotion of 
industrialisation, generation of hydro-electric power, 
and irrigation constitute the salient features of the 
post-war plans of Orissa and Assam. Budgets of both 
the provinces for the current year show a deficit mainly 
due to heavy expenditure on the development plans. 
The deficit m Orissa amounts to Rs. one crore and 
ten lakhs, while the same in Assam stands at 
Rs. 32,28,000. More than a third of the total Rs. 7 
crores and 19 lakhs, expend d ure in Orissa is ear¬ 
marked for reconstruction schemes ; while Assam’s 
deficit is mi inly due to the fact, that the budget for 
the next year includes Rs. 5,08,26.000 for various post¬ 
war development, schemes. 

The United Provinces has budgetted a deficit of 
Rs. 48Sfe,100 striking the balance between her total 
estimated expenditure of Rs. 40.60,46,500 and estimated 
revenue of Rs. 40,13,20,400. On the side of expenditure 
as much as Rs. 16 crores are covered bv projects of 
capital development. 'Hie provincial government, pro¬ 
poses to issue treasury bills to the tune of R*. 5 crores 
which will further be supplemented by a Centra! sub¬ 
vention of Rs. 7i crores and a Central loan of Rs. 5J 
crores. On the revenue side, the Government accepts 
voluntarily a loss of Rs. 60 hkhs by bringing 7 more 
districts under prohibition. By way of compensating 
this loss, the Government have increased the rate of 
tax on Entertainments. An Increase is also expected 
in the yield of land-revenue from the proposed reform 
of land-tenure. 

This budget of U. P. is praiseworthy. But com¬ 
pared to the budget of Bihar, TJ. P. has to yield points 
of merit to the former. The principal features of 
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Bihar's budget are the steady piling up of a Post-war it can really be implemented in practice. But the 
Reconstruction Fund. This fund l«as been wealed out difficulty in this connection is put forward by the 
of repeated surplus-budgets during the latter years of conflict involved in the Indian interest for articles, 
war. This fund will now be further supplemented by oi which India is the principal supplier, and those in 
Cential grants and loans. In this positive asset of which India deserves to expand her exports. India, 
having a provincial fund, Bihar has parallels in Bora- for instance, occupies a principal position in the 


bay and Assam. Wartime fortunes and administrative supply of jute, cotton, tea, oilseeds, manganese 
initiative now enable Bihar to take up at once ra mica, in each of which world will face a shortage. But 
hands, the task of implementing multi-purpose power India can hardly encourage their export in the interest 


projects. 

U. N. Trade Policy in India 


of her own •economic development. This point deserves 
more clarification by the Commerce Member. 

Mr. Chundrigar has also expressed liis willingness 


United Nations ace going Ui have a conference t0 lea( j jj, e j n( ]j un delegation to the Geneva Con- 
very shortly in Geneva to consider the question of f crenoe . It is a laudable venture on his part no doubt, 
tariff policies of the various member countries in the But the delicacy of such a position will be that the 
perspective of U. N. O.’s declared policy of free trade. Government of India will be finally committed to any 
Fending final conclusions, to be recommended at (^ rms he may concede in the Conference. Any hasty 
Geneva the Preparatory Committee on the United concession under such circumstances may prejudice the 
Nations’ trade policy has already forwarded two sug- interests of Indian industry and commence. It is with 
gestious First, the agreements, terminable after three this apprehension ra mind, that the Federation of 
years, will be’ multilateral. That is, if one member Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry lias pro¬ 
government agrees to concede any reduction of tariff posed the silting up of an Advisory Committee of 
to another member country, the concession must not Representatives of Trade and Commerce before .*etid- 
be a bilateral one confiued within the two nations only. j tl g the delegation to Geneva. 

Asian Relations Conference 

The Asian Relations Conference has been a great 


Other member nations will get. the same concession 
automatically as a matter of course. Secondly no 

member is to be granted release from the terms of the ---_ 

agreements unless it is able to secure « substantial su(;COi ,- r i ia(i achieved in its first session wlrnl Europe 
agreement of other members behind the ease for such [, u ied t 0 attain during the past century and a hall, 
s release. from the Vienna Conference down to the League of 

Both the recommendations have been opposed by * Nations and "the U. N. O., namely, unanimity in the 
e Indian representatives at the Preparatory Committee vital problems of human fife and relations. Twenty-two 
eeting. Inequity- and rigidity of the terms account countries of Asia were represented in the Conference, 

’ ’’ T - J! - —--*““ u< " 1,1 with the. important omission of Japan. They were not 

official representatives of their respemve governments, 

___ _ but, as Iter. Hopkins points out, they were workers 

tract, are entitled to the concession to be granted by atl the grass-root level whose opinion in the long run 
India in mutuality. Thirdly, India cannot come out at outweighs that of governmental officials. The real 
her will. She will have to wait for the maturity of importance of the Conference lies m the type of 
three long years even if she finds it damaging to j, ( . 0 pj c which it is composed of. 

Mahatma Gandhi truly represented the soul of 
the Comur'ice India, when he said, “If you want to give a message 


for this opposition. While India gets some facility in 
one single country out of an agreement thus reached 
all other members, in addition to the nation at cote 


continue the agreement. 

In this disquieting background, . _ _ 

Member Mr. Chundrigar addressed the joint, meeting again to the West, it must be the message of love and 
of the Trade Policy Committee and the Consultative message of truth. The West today is despairing of the 
Committee of Economists. He clarifies the concessions multiplication of atom bombs, because the multiplioa- 
into two groups, namely, those to be conceded by tjon of atom bombs meanB the utter destruction not 
India and those to be asked for by India. Naturally, merely of the West but of the world. It. is up to you 
interests of Finance and Industry predominate in all to tell the whole world of its wickedness and sin.” 
his calculations. Outlining the set of considerations, Gandhiji said that Asia must spread this message with 
which will influence the grant of concessions by India, the greatest emphasis and she would complete the 


Mr. Chundrigar observes, “The requests receiv 
other countries have to be scrutinised from 


! m conquest of the West. If all of the Asian representa- 
ther tives put not only their heads but their hearts together 


angle. We have to judge the effects of any concessions and understood the secret of the .message of those 
to be granted on customs revenue, development of wise men of the East and if they were worthy of that 
domestic agriculture and industry, cm supply of and great message— truth— then they would easily under¬ 
consumption of the commodities needed by the stand that the conquest, of the West would be easily 
consumer and the producer. . . . Great care has to complete and that conquest would be by love, 
be exorcised in keeping out of these discussions all The age-long message of Asia has an ononmou# 
such items whether protective, or revenue items, in value for humanity. It has great value for modem 
respect of which R is felt that any reduction of duty civilisation in the West. In spite of all the greet 
might prejudice or retard the growth of Indian indus- advantages of the West there is something strangely 
trios.'’ The policy he proposes to follow as to the lacking there and because of that lack they have come 
concessions to be asked by India can be summarised to this pa«s when with all the good things of the 
in the following two clauses : (1) Tariff concessions world before them, yet they quarrelled and thought in 
to be asked by India for goods of which India is the terms of war. Asia and only Asia can show them,,the 
principal supplier. (2) Concessions to be asked for true path to freedom and lasting peace. But for that 
commodities in which India wants to expand her Asian unity was needed. The foundations of Asian 
■ o...k , rwiHev deserves no criticism provided unity have been well and truly laid dt the Conferettoet 
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The Shape of Renascent jAsia 

"A it m Asia will be a left Asia,” observes Louis 
Fincher in one oi his reoent articles. The significance 
of the remark is that Ask is going to avail herself of 
a short-cut through historical evolution. In history, the 
'transition from feudalism to social democracy has been 
brought about through the agency of capitalism and 
nationalism. In other words, the trade-unions and 
international socialism had to fight their ways into 
the sphere 0 f freedom agtins: tire monopoly of the 
once revolutionary system of national capitalism. So 
these movements came to be sty.ed us leftism os they 
had to function iu opposition, overtly where the 
capitalism was a democracy of the English type and 
underground where it was an abaolutis.ni on German 
lines. Now, Asia is also on the way of transition from 
feudalism. Naturally, capitalist nationalism has an 
historical role for the maturing countries of Asia. The 
instance of Japan is just a typical example. Japanese 
capitalism modernised Nippon and gave a fillip to 
the Asian renascence. Japan was deemed to be the 
model for Asian revolution for a long time since the 
Russo-Japanese war. The powerful nationalist move¬ 
ments hi other Asian countries like China and India 
have everywhere been controlled by the national bour¬ 
geoisie there. In this context, the observation of Louis 
Fischer appears to be very ^sweeping. 

On second thoughts, however, the observation 
seems not so very much out, of place. A left Asia will 
mein an internationally inclined and social-democratic 
Asia. That is, externally countries of Asia will transcend 
over their respective narrower nationalisms, and 
internally they will be directed by the political and 
economic rights of their citizens. Probably, Fischer 
foresees such a likelihood. 


pre-war form, but as a first step in the vast readjustment 
under which the psoptee of Asia With the assistance 01 
the United Nations wouid master modem technology iu 
rapid, but balanced economic development.” 

American Desire for a Stable India 

In a special article to the Bharal JyoU, Louis 
Fischer explains how Britain is busy disentangling 
herself from the mass of ecouomic and financial 
disaster and how for the sake of survival she is induc¬ 
ing her commitments and liqu.datmg her empir.. 
Nobody can take Britain’s place iu that unpin—not 
even I he United States. Washington is, llitnebue, 
scanning the honzon for solvent pjrtneis to re-iuforee 
the buttress ot democracy. The genuine iO\cis oi 
demoeiucy iu Aintnca •are watching the euutgcucy o. 
a Free India which they hope will be the pole oi 
stability in Asia. Fischer writes : 

Whoever doubts that lingla.nl intend-, to gel nut ut 
India misleads himself. The Briiisii economic aim 
financial itisu-tcr is so gi»\o that ihe Al.iec t.ahiuei 
must reduce its commitments not onlv in 1 Urn oin 
in Egypt, Pale-line, Turkey and in ,-ewiul lit.ioeca. 
countries. 

The question that pertiahs Ametica i- how tne 
resultant vacuum will he hlle 1. It an iintopcnJc*. 
India can become an aiir>e factoi loi woihl slmuhl., 
none will be happier than the. highest au.lnirities ju 
Washington. Even greatCi satisfaction would gtcci any 
Indiun (onlrihutioii to the piospeiity aiut pnli-ical 
stability of the Wear and Middle, l-.asi. 

Britain's financial siimts me such lhat now tasks 
and responsibilities arc being; thrust upun the United 
States immediately. The Anienciin public is reluctant 
and unprepared to assume them. The it-dcial admini¬ 
stration, therefore, hopes that India, avoi ling doinrMn 


To understand its feasibility we may look back 
to the very recent history of the world after the end 
of the war. News of the post-war world have been 
full of Asia. Japan’s exit was followed by flare-ups in 
Indonesia, Indo-Chiua, Burma and last but not least 
iu India. The re-entry of the Dutch with the Support 
of British bayonets was opposed tooth and nail by 
tile Indonesian Republic—-a baby of the last world 
war. Similar resistance was offered by the Anmuncse 
to the come-back of the French power there. The 
Burmese National Army forced a promise from the 
reconquering British just at the very outset. India lined 
up with the countries of South-East Asia. This restive¬ 
ness. however, was not confined to Eastern Asia alone. 
Middle Asia was also equally unquiet. Upsurges, in 
aomeform or other, took place in Iran, Palestine and 
Egypt.. 

The fulfilment of the remaining burden of the 
verdict is, however, conditioned by a hypothetical 
development. As ; an economy is, with few exceptions, 
a colonial coonomy. “The pre-war economic and social 
rituation hi Asia was one in which the thin veneer of 
industrial tovodemisition only partially overlaid ancient 
pttHndustml societies and the living level of the mass 
odihe people was one of poverty. Today, the need is 
fop/A -.new, and much more rapid and comprehensive 
modernise productive methods with the object 
toedis , of. modern technology, available 
, the reach. of; all people,” observes the tf. N. 

-isyoourse of its survey of the. Asian economy. 

Aria *0d alMfcg United Ifationa 
pot tt • return Ho some 


lurmoii, win neenme me poic oi si.id.iuv in _\-in 

It is for this reason the United Stales Gov•■imnc.il 
is more than evei com cineil v.itu the intiiii.il <fi*\r u, 
meuts in India. The average Ainciicaii, none too Con¬ 
versant wilh Indian uduii-. maki-i a Unite c.i. cut jlihu. 
He say-,, ‘The British have iiniiiiitii. eil l,.w ami or.ici 
in India for mum year-,. The British aie with.lia«vi!.g 
from India soon. Tin* Hindu- und Mn-lit:,am ul 
odds. Therefore, civil war in India i- i cv mlde.’ 

The official mind in \Va-,hitif.:<>n dues not hdlow 
, liii-5 over-simplified pattern. Ncterlhcie—. informalim; 
has reached the capital that a mood of Utal »m exi-p 
in India iti repaid lo civil war. Accuidi.'ig t.> ini- m 
formation, many Indians would wehoine a Ua-h h nu-,.-,. 
the chief religious column in lies in order, once and ior 
41 to clarify I lie situation. Only event- in ln.i.j will 
Wipel this ci'iiccpiiou. 

Meanwhile, Fischer believes, a sober lestati'ineiit 
of the facts would help. Most Americans, for instance, 
are surprised to learn that Muslim, do not constitute 
the bulk of the Indian annul forces. It rarely occurs 
to them that despite riots and food shortage.-, India 
ta bustling with economic activities and full plans for 
even greater activity. Headlines iu American press 
create the impression that nothing happens in India 
except, stabhitigs and political crisis. Fi-che.r points 
out that A;af Ali's advent in Washington coincided 
with the heightened realisation in top American official 
circles of the complications which Britain’s economic 
crisis introduced into American foreign affairs. Ex¬ 
plaining Washington’s attitude, Fischer writes : 

For . the present, these complications are confined 
to several countries in the Mediterranean area but it is 
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feared that Britain may be forced by money shortages 
to pull out of European regions closer to home. 
Washington, therefore, is seeing through dark glasses. 
1 have the definite impression that American official¬ 
dom would be immensely relieved by the emergence of 
a strong India which could be the nucleus of a united 
Asia. 

Cliina cannot play that role now because of 
domestic disunity. 

Nothing is further from the American mind than 
the desire to pursue political und economic imperialism 
in India. America's hands will he full elsewhere with 
the urgent task of plugging the gigantic holes in the. 
fabric of peace reconstruction caused by Britain's 
economic plight. 

One hears the most serious persons in Washing 
ton saying, ‘‘England's finished—England’s through/' 
This may be an unduly dismal view yet every day 
brings additional concrete evidence of the contraction 
of Britain’s foreign and political activity. These cir¬ 
cumstances place new burdens on America’s shoulders. 
The shoulders are strong but unwilling. 

The average American would rather live well al 
home than assume overseas burdens however beneficial 
to the pocket and peace they may eventually prove. 
And the average American’s private mood becomes a 
decisive official fact through the unwillingness of his 
congressmen to vote money for the United Slates 
Government’s political and financial operation# abroad, 
ft is remarkable how poor the Government of a very 
rich country can be. 

Conditions are forcing the United States to «can 
the world horizon for solvent partners in the business of 
reinforcing the buttresses of the democratic world. 
Aid will he accepted from, and in the end, aid will lie 
given to every quarter. 


Rau Committee Report 

The Hindu Law Committee, set up to evolve n 
uniform code of Hindu Law, has recently submitted 
its report to the Government of India. The Committee 
consisting of Sir B. N. Rau (Ohrirman), Dr. Dwarka 
nath Miller, Principal J, R. Ghurpure and Mr. T. R. 
Venkalumiua Sastri (members) and Mr. K. V. Raja- 
gopahn (secretary) began its labours in January, 1944. 
The reforms suggested by the Committee are very 
important and deserve careful examination. The Com; 
mittee could not. be unanimous in its opinions and Dr. 
Dwarkanath Milter has recorded a dissenting minute 
opposing the codification of Hindu Law and the 
changes proposed in the draft rode on the main 
ground that there is no demand for them. In answer 
to this objection , of Dr. M it ter, the majority report 
says : “The eyes of the world are upon her now and 
it would be more than « misfortune if, at this juncture, 
she were to fail to enact within her own borders a 
Hindu code in which there was equality before the 
law add in which disabilities based on caste or sex 
were no , longer recognised.” The report adds : "Road 
accidents in a city may be few. but humanity requires 
that provison should be m *de for them wheaythey do 
ocour. And eo the real question to be considered is hot 
how mttny or how few demand fhe changes proposed, 
but Whether the proposals themselves are on the right 
lines and worthy of acceptance.” ' 

An important recommendation of the Committee 
is that the right by birth and the principle of stimvor- 
ship should be abolished and that the Ddiftibkaga Law 
cffiotfld bo substituted for the Mitahhra throughout 
Urn country. Hi malting this particular rocnmmwdirtiw 


the Committee has been moved by the paramount 
need for taking a do&flite step towards evolving a 
single law for all Hindus in India. This and Other 
recommendations relating to succession of property 
must be read subject to the important qualification 
that they do not apply to agricultural land. 

In regard to intestate succession to the father's 
property, the Committee has expressed the opinion 
that the half share provided for the daughter (whether 
married or unmarried) in the Bill prepared by the 
Hindu Law Committee of 1941, is the best solution 
for the present. The daughter, however, is to get 
double the share of the son in the mother’s property 
us a make-weight for the half-share in the father’s 


properly. 

The Hindu woman’s present limited estate is to be 
converted into an absolute estate. The Committee does 
not believe that Hindu women, any more than others, 
are incapable of managing property and that they are 
liko’y to be duped by designing male relatives. The 
reasons given in the statement of objects and reasons 
annexed In the In teat ale Succession Bill prepared by 
the Hindu Law Committee ‘of 1941. in favour of 
enlarging the estate to an absolute estate are in the 
opinion of the Committee strong and sufficient. 

The Committer suggests monogamy to be intro¬ 
duced as a rule of law. This i.s suggested for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing the Jmsbind from deserting the 
wife at will ai d contracting a second marriage. To 
check the increasing tendency Inwards desertion and 
remarriage and to put men and women on an equal 
footing as regirds the marriage t.c, the Committee 
recommends that the time has now come to prohibit 
polygamy among Hindus by law. The Committee 
points out that Bombay lias already legislated for this 
purpose. 

According to (he Committee, divorce is to be 
permitted under cert tin conditions, such as where 
either party to a marriage has, without a just cause, 
deserted the other for a period of not less than five 
.veal's ; t or is of unsound mind and lias been conti¬ 
nuously under care and treatment, for a period of not 
less than five years ; or has been guilty of such cruelty 
t,o the other ns to render life unsafe. The Committee 
observes : “We are confident that, provisions we have 
suggested wiM only give relief in hard cases and cannot 
be abused. They steer a middle course. They do not 
make d voree too easy. Nor do they make divorce 
impossible/' The Committee emphasises that “the 
provisions are purely enabling ones and that there is 
absolutely nothing to compel a woman to sue for 
divorce if she does not want to do so." 

The Committee after quot'ng ancient texts points 
out that, among various Hindu communities divorce 
does prevail even now ok. a custom. The higher caste 
Hindus, who have not the custom of divorce among 
them, can secure divorce by a temporary profession, 
of Christianity or Islam by one of the parties, Div;pre*> ll 
was allowed to certain Hindus of Malabar fey Madron 
Act, XXI of 1033; either party to a Malabar'er 
Mammakattayam marriage may get rid of the tie by 
simply filing before a Court. an application' 
disso'ution of the marriage. But, witnesses feelcittgt*‘“ 
to the communities governed fey that A®*’ 
criedit .attfl' 
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twtrnagea nave been included m the draft code. The 
restrictions # relating to inter-caste, sagotra and 
sapravara marriages are to be removed. Caste restric¬ 
tions regirding adoption are to be abolished. The 
Bombay ruling, giving authority to a Hindu widow 
, to adopt a ebn to her husband, where he has wot 
prohibited an adoption by her, is to be exteuded 
. throughout British India. 

In conclusion, the majority report says : ‘We are 
convinced that the proposal to codify Hindu L'iw is 
a sound one and that as in Baroda, it will prove a 
boon to Hindu society. The original sources of Hindu 
Law lie scattered about in a multitude of works. A 
code which sets out i.u simple language the provisions 
of the Hindu Law and which will bo accessib'e to all 
literate persons in the country, through the medium 
of translations will be an inestimable bless ng. Mor; - 
over, we cannot afford to iguore cither world opinion 
or India’s own recent, declaration of certain funda¬ 
mental rights. It seems to us that a cons.dcrablc body 
of thoughtful opinion far ours the codification of the 
Hindu Law and the now changes which we Imre in¬ 
corporated in it. The code is favoured bv the vist 
majority of the younger gem ration anil this is the 
circumstance from which rve ‘have derived the utmost 
encouragement. For. it is the young who will be 
governed by the code.” 

India’s Population Problem 

In an article published in the Bombay Chronicle 
Weekly. Reginald Sorensen, « Labour M> mber of the 
British Parliament wlm visited India last year with a 
Parliamentary Delegation, opposes the view that 
India’s growing population is a throat to her prbgrcss 
and argues that the greal resources latent in such a 
huge population will solve the problems Arising from 
it. He writes : 

Freedom and liberty have varied translation* The 
liberation of India from imperialist servitude may *till 
leave the mas* of her people the serfs of hunger and 
poverty. It was partly due to democratic misery that 
ao many in Europe were deluded into accepting Fascist 
and Nazi shackles in the belief that economic security 
would he their compensation. India’s supreme task is 
to avoid that betrayal by proving that a Five India 
will free India from economic wretchedness. 

- Despite the avowal that this will be done, and the 
production of proposals and plans to show how. there 
arc those who remain cynical. They insist that fundu- 
Mentally Indian poverty is due to her alarming expan¬ 
sion of population. 

It has not been simply Nazis and Fascists who have 
utilised the alleged pressure of population as a justi¬ 
fication of aggressive national policies that evoked war. 
The contention was that a virile people needed living- 
space; and the demand for as much of the earth and 
■ It* treasures as was necessary to secure Lebensraum 
possessed a primal,, instinctive right. In this, the gene- 
'ileal problem of human multiplication and the historical 
problem of human covetousness were hopelessly 
' Opntined., 

Theire are those, however, who morally repudiate 
'Ajds. pervMriOT yet who soberly contend that a vital 

m proMw docs exist. They point to the impressive 
r Jpwease ft*, the population of India from 305,647,000 in 
$1®''’-- WBiMZlW'in 1941, and the approximate further 
Wtm'm ; §#™>squally. Alongside this w-foe 
df staple foodstuffs has’not increased 


This, it is alleged, demonstrates the Malthusian 
axiom that human fertility constantly lends to outstrip 
available subsistence: and therefore India’s genera) 
standard of life is found to remain desperately low. 

In view of such a morbid conclusion one needs to 
glance at the vital statistics of Britain. Between 1801 
and 1931 the population of England and 'Wales grew 
from 8,893,000 to 39,952,000, an increase of 350 per 
cent. Yet, although 1931 was a year of economic slump 
the wealth and social amenities of England and Wales 
remained immensely superior to either 1801 or India in 
1931. 

Evidently, increase m population does not neces¬ 
sarily involve greater misery! British industrial ex¬ 
pansion, her vast overseas trade, and better distribution 
secured by the pressure ol organised labour and social 
legislation substantially raised Britain’s standard of 
hv,ng. Lei it also he admitted that Britain reaped a 
harvest from her "imperial estate” ! 

It does not follow that retreat from imperialism 
must mean' British economic regression, ahlumgh private 
fortunes secured by capitalistic and imperialist enter¬ 
prise will diminish. Actually, there is no inherent 
reason why economic advances in one land should in¬ 
volve impoverishment in another, for the more wealth 
created in one part of the earth should mean greater 
resources for trade and enjoyment both for the people 
in that area and elsewhere. This, however, is providing 
internal and external democratic social control and co¬ 
operation replaces competitive or monopolistic economic 
processes. Ultimately, it should prove good for Britain 
and the test of mankind for India to achieve beneficial 
economic transformation. 

It. is fully recognised in the modern world that 
the Malthusian contention is subject to drastic modi¬ 
fication by the vast quantitative and qualitative 
improvement of agriculture and me hods of production. 
There is much uncultivated land in India end much 
mote undi r-cultirated. The need ond scope for indus¬ 
trial expansion is vast. 

Patent System in India 

That India is <t century behind Europe and America 
in the process of industrialisation, will be evident 
from a comparative survey of tile Patent System in 
It.d.a and abroad, now published by the Controller 
of Indian patents and desgns. The total number of 
applications for Exclusive Privileges or Patents has 
boon 2.610 in India in 1940. The average number of 
patents granted annually during 1930-37 in the western 
countries, on the other hand, is contained in the 
following table : 

Auctuge number w/ I’utcnts granted, by countries 


U. 8. A. 

48,697 

Germany 

20,627 

France 

20,025 

Great Britain 

18,417 

Italy 

10,634 

Belgium 

7,315 

Switzerland 

7307 

Czechoslovakia 

3.613 

Japan 

4,845 


While. this table shows the position of India i n 
the world, it does not reveal in the last whut is the 
share of the indigeoeous patents in the Indian quota. 
During its existence in India since 1856, the patent 
system has resulted in a multitude of applications for 
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Exclusive Privileges or Patents. The total number of 
such applications in general and those originating 
from Indians in particular will be noticed in the 
following table : 


Year 

Total applications 

From Indians 

1856 

33 

__ 

1900 

492 

45 

1925 

1,000 

71 

1946 

2,610 

266 


It is thus evident from these tables that India 
occupies the lowest position in the countries men¬ 
tioned. and jags far behind the highly industrialised 
counties. It is also clear that the bulk of the Indian 
patents lias been granted to foreigners. In this con¬ 
nection the fo'lowing table will be of further help 
show.ng the percent.)ges of number of patents granted 
to nationals and fore guers in various countries; - 


Country 

Nationals 

Foreigners 

U. S. A. 

86-8 

13-2 

Germany 

74-2 

25-8 

France 

70-1 

29-9 

Britain 

48-3 

51-7 

Japan 

760 

240 

India 

10-0 

900 


It is then explicit, most, vividly that “the role of 
the patent system in India is comparable to the role 
of a 100-tiorsc-po wor-engine turning out I horso-power- 
work, ninety per cent of which is for the benefit of the 
•aliens.” 

It has been the experience, of the leading indus¬ 
trial countries which have developed their industrial 
structure on the basis of free private enterprise, that 
the Patent System has provided a great incentive 
to inventors for evolving new inventions, and has also 
helped the development of new industries based on 
inventions. Some idea of the extent to which American 
industry has been based on .American patents may be 
obtained from the fact that in 1937, a single American 
corporation owned nearly 8.500 patents ; another owned 
more than 5,000 patents ; there are some 22 corporu- 
t'ons each owning, more than 500 patents. The 
American experience thus teaches the obvious lesson 
that, the only answer to the prevailing srarcity of 
technical equipment in India should be to develop 
Indian inventions under the protection afforded by 
tee Indian Pntcnt System. 

In fact, the Patent System is concerned with the 
encouragement of inventions and with the protection 
of new industries. It is so, because the principle behind 
the system requires that if anyone by the exercise of 
his inventive faculty, introduces an industrial inven¬ 
tion into the country, he may, for a limited period, 
claim the exclusive right of working the invention for 
profit. The system seeks to promote industrial progress 
on the presumption that the exclusive right granted 
to the patentee would have the effect of: 

(i) stimulating inventors to evolve new inyen- 

tions; 

(ii) inducing them to disclose the inveotkaato 


the patent office, so that, the Monnatign 
may be made available to the public; , 

(mi) attracting capital for investment in the 
development of new inventions ; 

(tv) protecting enterprises based on new inventions 
from the risk of competition during the 
period of development; 

(v) getting the inventions dedicated to the pubtie 
on the expiry of the patent. 

As industrial India has not been thinking in terms 
of patents, it is worthwhile to examine in the first 
instance, what alternatives are being involved at 
present for industrialising this country. The most 
important of these proposals that arc engaging atten¬ 
tion in this connection are : 

(1) That Indian industries should be protected 
by tariff and subsidies; and <2) that India should 
import machinery and technical talent from abroad. 

But a resort to the above measures should be 
preceded by on examination into the working of the 
Indian patent system in the light of the progress of 
Indian inventions. The field of Indian inventions haB 
expanded considerably during the past 90 years. The 
inventions which originated in India in the early days 
of the system of granting Exclusive Privileges were 
largely concerned with 'punki-pulling devices,’ ‘cliulas,’ 
fuels and oil-mills. During the Swadeshi movement in 
1905, there was a lively activity in spinning and weav¬ 
ing appliances, water-lifts, lamps, sugar-cane mills, 
oil-mills, and other small industries. Greater and 
greater impetus was given to the small industries by 
each wave of the Swadeshi movement and at present 
the range of small industries is very extensive. There¬ 
fore, the Indian patent, system should be subjected to 
the test of following questions : 

(a) If the Patent Systran is, in fact, a powerful 
device for promoting industrial development, why is 
it that in spite of the existence of the Indian Patent 
System for about 90 years, the system has not hitherto 
played an important part in fostering Indian industries 
based on Indian invention ? 

lb) Is the neglect of the Patent Bystem attribut¬ 
able to any inherent flow in the fundamental basis of 
the patent system itself, or to any defect in the 
working of the system obtaining in India ? 

(c) Has the neglect of the Patent System been 
due to any illusory' faith which industrialists have in 
the efficacy of secrecy ? 

(d) Is there any lack of inventive talent in 
India qualitatively or quantitatively t 

(e) How far is the paucity of Indian patents due 
to neglect of research, both fundamental and applied ? 

(/} How far has the ignorance about patent- 
matters held up the progress of inventions ahd 
patents ? 

(g) How far have political factors been respon¬ 
sible for damping of Indian enterprise, as regards 
inventions and patents ? 

( h) How far has the backward state of Indian 
industries reacted upon the, output of inventions 7 

(a) What has been the effeet of the fact that W 
per cent of the Indian patents are obtained by 
foroigneni ? ' 



CURRENT POLITICAL TRENDS IN EUROPE 

By KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


It is being increasingly felt that the real index to 
Europe's future is Germany, that it is the shadow 
which haunts each Big Three meeting and hangs like 
a menacing shadow over every peace conference. The 
shape of events in Germany must necessarily mould 
most of Europe. Every big power had long realised 
it. Russia had hopefully and assiduously nursed in 
the red bosom of Moscow, a prospective German 
national cabinet, with exiled German Communists as 
its core laid over later on with layers of captured 
German officers, who chastened but not discouraged 
by defeat began to dream of a new renovated free 
Germiny enjoying Russia’s strong friendship. 

The Anglo-American powers similarly cherished 
the hope of a Germany under the Western hegemony, 
for it should not be forgotten that Germany has alwiys 
been Britain’s best customer and vice vena. The 
Allied Rice to Berlin was unrestrained. Though the war 
is over, that nice still continues. That is why German 
political life moves in an unreal world and will continue 
to do so as long as the crucial issue—its relations with 
Russia and the West—is sought to be side-tracked or 
camouflaged. Nevertheless this is an issue which is 
reflected in the alignment of political parties in that 
country. For that issue will also reflect the present 
political evolution within the country as well as the 
shape it will assume in tin* future. And as Germany 
is the heart, of Europe, what happens there is bound 
to mould the rest of that continent. Europe’s history 
within recent memory amply bears that out.. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that .Germany has been 
infected for well over a decade by a single party 
system. In fact, the growing generations throughout 
the Nazi period were sought to be fill* d with an appre¬ 
hension of democracy on the ground it tolerates a 
multi-party State. But a poll taken .sometime after the 
close of the war revealed that nearly half were in 
favour of tmore than one party but wanted that they 
should be large major parties, not little factional 
fragments; only one-fourth was for one party while 
the remaining one-fourth declined to answer or re¬ 
mained indifferent. 

In the Britwh-American zones there are actually 
four big parties : two Right and two Left. The Con¬ 
servatives are the Christian Social Union and Christian 
Democratic representing the big interests and their 
efforts to get rid of the restrictive regulations of the 
occupying authorities and follow the old capitalist 
line : no government interference. But it has no vital 
being in the body politic of the people. On the Left, 
the grouping is between the Socialists, Social Demo¬ 
crats and the Communists, S.P.D. and K.P.D. as the 
two are known. The struggle between these two moy 
twin the pre-war period set the pattern, for Europe. 
But the evolution of these two is sharply uneven 
•between the Russian sofm and the Anglo-Saxon zone, 
'.the former, the occupying authority is pushing 
what has been ironically called a shot-gun 
..■ma^^ hetween'the S.FJ5. and the K.P.D. The 
ftefcr whfch.is^the,instrument for. 


this merger, insists that the Fascist clement is still the 
most powerful in the country and can only be 
eliminated by a strong united Left. There is everything 
to be said for this. But experience shows that while 
Nazi totalitarianism needs to be destroyed, the demo¬ 
cratic purpose will not. be served by substituting Soviet, 
dictatorship in its place. The Socialists arc convinced 
that the German Communists function as an arm of 
the Russian occupying authorities and that they are 
neither independent agents nor democratic. The 
Socialists have also read the warning in the recent 
results of the other European elections, the shying 
away of electors from the .Socialist Party because of 
close alignments with the Communists. Actually a 
poll among the non-Communist German workers 
showed three out of every four opposed to this alliaucc. 
In the American zone, the S.P.D. has a voting 
strength of from. 28 to 46 per cent, while the Com¬ 
munists show a uniform strength of 10 per cent. In 
the Russian zone, the Communist control however 
prevails, executed through its instrument, the Socialist 
Unify Party, in fact, every kind of moms was adopted 
in the recent election* there, even preventing people 
from voting for the opposition parties wherever thit 
party did not. have complete slate* of local candidates, 
rendering the opposition impotent, practically every¬ 
where in that. area. The 40 per <vnt vote against the 
merger is therefore all the more surprising and signi¬ 
ficant. Since the fusion in the Russian zone, the Com¬ 
munists arc making a frantic effort to achieve it all 
over Germany for the Communists are still a minority 
while the Socialists are more popular and the Socialists 
are making a determined effort to resist the Commu¬ 
nist move and whcli has resulted at last where the free 
vote has bid a chance, in a major defeat for Russian 
policy. This has in turn affected the policies of the 
main occupation powers thefre. and is partly resulting 
in an evasion or postponement of a settlement, of the 
German issue. Russia is far from keen on the 
unifier)t.ion, on which she was once set, as she begins 
to lose confidence of controlling the whole of it. imme¬ 
diately. The other two, England and America, have in 
fact already made a move in the direction of a merger 
of their zones, for they arc confident, now that 
Germiny’ won’t go Communist in a burry. Once again 
the sharp struggle between the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists is vitiating the entire political atmosphere 
and wakening the fight against reaction and fascism 
and deflecting the real issues of basin economic and 
social character from the central focus. 

Apart, from the merger, the Socialists oppose the 
Communists on three other important issues : While 
the Socialists prefer a deeen1r;t!i«ed State with greater 
autonomy to the provinces, the Communists favour a 
strong centralised government. Once again the Commu¬ 
nists stand for a olo«ely knit, rigid working class party 
while the Socialists wish to keep theirs loose enough 
to absorb elements from the other classes, for.they say 
that it was on the support of the impoverished middle 
closses that Fascism came to power, therefore, Social- 
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ism must now win them over. Last but not the least 
tile two are split widely over the “guilt clause,” which 
was the red-herring dragged across the trail of the 
interim pause between the two World Wars, The 
Communist Party accepts the theory that the entire 
German nation should bear the guilt of the War and 
Nasi atrocities. The Socialists, on the other hand, hotly 
resist this suggestion. 

There is, however, a more Left section rising out 
of the Social Democratic Party. The younger and 
newer elements who arc not affected by the back¬ 
ground of the pre-Hitler days. These apart the trend 
isf more to the Right than the rest of Europe probably 
as recent polls have revealed. The new trend has been 
few all non-Socialist and non-Communist. elements to 
come together in a sort of a catch-all-group called 
the Christian Democratic Union. This trend is very 
much in evidence in practically every country of 
Europe today (which is not under Soviet control) and 
is proof of a revival more of church influents?, not so 
much of pure religion, and the desire also of a section 
to make common cause between denominational groups 
and the social-minded in order to give it a sentimental 
rather than a realistic or Marxian bias to political 
parties thereby diverting and then controlling the 
revolutionary possibilities of the situation. 

In Germany a combination of the old Catholic 
centre and the Bavarian Party forms its core, although 
Protestants of this way of thinking have also joined 
it in large numbers. “Dialectical materialisation was 
evolved as the anti-thesis to the other-wordly roll- 
gfbsity which appeared after the breakdown of the 
Christian synthesis in the middle ages,” so says Tom 
Sargent, in one of his articles in Lejt, “Marx at one 
and the same time sets out the doctrine of creation 
through conflict of two opposite poles. It is nonsense 
on the authority of Marxism to talk of Marxism re¬ 
placing ; it is complementary to it, and imost Chris¬ 
tians have been too blind to recognise that Marx was 
one of the Major Prophets. The next development of 
society and human thought is a new synthesis of Marx, 
ism and Christianity which will shatter both the intel¬ 
lectual conceit of Marxism and the spiritual conceit of 
ChristianityThese views in short represent, a certain 
cross section which seeks to camouflage the real pro¬ 
blems of the European masses by introducing 
extraneous matters which are beside the point. 

But comparatively, while the poll showed 
46 .per cent Left sympathies, the Communist support 
was as low as, 10 per cent or sometimes even less. 

The reasons for the rightward swing are not simple 
enough for easy analysis, for it is partly the result 
of a decade of reeetionarism. It is also a reaction from 
the violence and high tempo of Nazism, for conservat¬ 
ism seems 1 somehow to hold out security, probably 
because it offers conditions of familiarity and partly 
freedom from the tension of change. The widespread 
antagonism towards Russia is also in a way responsible 
for it, and as a result in some of the local elections, 
the worst type of reactionaries have won. It is ell the 
more disheartening since the Left is so widely divided 
and the S.P.D. standing to lose its existing vigour 
by following policies that are obviously fallacious fuefc 
as that the German working cals? can be united with 
the German bourgeoisie and that the (middle classed dan 
be won over to democratic Socialism. It is a genuine 
Socialist Party akme that ean' root out / the tong* 
embedded Nazi virus. But the aggressiveness of the 


Ctenman Communist Party in the Russian none and its. 
attempts at similar exploits elsewhere, seeing to be 
driving the Social Democrats more and .more towards 
the bourgeoisie. On the other hand, it is now equally 
perceptible that the Socialists in the Russian none 
will soon lose their identity in the Communists and 
the Left wing of the Party will broak away on the 
principle issue of Socialism. 

Let us now turn to its sister State, Austria, tiny 
yet once full of dynamics, which has been more than 
once the cockpit of European conflict*. The Govern¬ 
ment here is a coalition of three parties ; Socialists, 
Communists and the Catholic Volks Partie (People's 
Party). The last named is a direct descendant of 
Dolifus'fi and Schusehnigg’s Christian Socialist Party. 
This party polled the highest vote in the last elections, 
SO per cent; Socialists following with 45 per cent and 
the Communists bringing up the rear with a mere 
5 per cent. This was a big eclipse for the Communists 
who in the days immediately following the first ex¬ 
clusive occupation of that country by Russia, had 
enjoyed a brief intermezzo of glory under -Soviet 
patronage. 

The offices are also distributed between the three 
groups. Tin' veteran Socialist loader Dr. Karl Renner 
heads the Government. Under him as chancellor is 
f/eopold Figi, leader of the Catholic Volks Partie. 
This party has in the course of its transformation 
from the Catholic Socialist, assumed a more chastened 
air, shed some of it* old notorious members and bowed 
to a programme of nationalisation and the like. 

This tiny State is at the moment administered by 
four conflicting powers, all of whom know as well as 
the Austrians do, that they are there, not to keep off 
a revival of Nazism-, but, to outwit each other. “We 
are quite powerless,” declared the Austrian Parliament 
in a resolution demanding sole Austrian control over 
tlie movement and sale of Austrian products, at home 
or abroad, pedye, tire Vienna correspondent of the 
London Daily Herald, recently revealed the following 
state of affairs : 

“The Viennese have had no fuel for the winter, 
for. one power holds large stocks of coal which it 
will sell back to Austria only at the world price— 
just double the domestic price. The direct cause of 
the stoppage of'the train service was the exhaustion 
of coal reserves by the demand of One power for 
hundreds of special troop trains for manoeuvres. For 
montlis one power has insisted on the export of 
Austrian coal to Germany to feed factories there. 
One power thinking that another power is prevent¬ 
ing its getting due quantities of Austrian oil, is 
holding back Austrian coal and livestock which the 
Austrian Government wants to transfer elsewhere. 
The textile industry in one tone is forbidden to 
receive starch from another and has to import front 
abroad at four times the domestic price. White 
potatoes rot in one depot because a local comman¬ 
der refused to let them leave for hungry Vienna. 
Similarly movement of milk was also banned. cut- 
. ting Vienna children’s scanty rations by 6 to8 
■ fhqijsand litres a day.* 1 _ , 1 "’I. i 

, And Gedye adds desperately, *'Gne gMuqi akaw i* 
happy—the camouflaged Nasi who whispers, and *ruti$ ' 
Hitler right." For ah' appraisal /bf'*the other ceufttrieiP ;■* 
political colourings, the ‘ 
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spotters some intenesling indications of the directions 
in which the streams are flowing, that is, of course, 
where free elections still obtain. But it must, however, 
be iwmembereti that the political situation in Europe 
is ethl very fluid. 

For while there has been a widespread breaking 
of old allegiance, the new lines do not as yet show 
firm forms. For, general life his completely broken 
down and is still in too much of a flux to give any¬ 
thing beyond broad indications. It is only when life 
gets stabilised that more pronounced patterns ttivay 
emerge. Still notwithstanding the fluidity of the 
situation, certain trends stand out in bold relief ; the 
urge to liquidite monarchies and the opposition to 
capitalism. Even wheie the right has succeeded in em¬ 
erging in the shape of religious denominational parties 
as in France. Italy, Belgium and Holland, it is ou the 
strength of the Left programmes that they have 
3hrewdiy adopted ; find wherever people have been 
able to enjoy the right of « free vote, they have 
definitely turned their backs on monarchy. We may, 
therefore, say that the pull today is no more between 
Socialism versus private property, but rather the 
varieties of Socialist forms. But on closer observation, 
we find the situation more complex than that. For the 
parties which have emerged in Western Europe with 
pluralities if not with majorities, though all committed 
to a planned economy and extensive public ownership, 
portend different, trends. It is only when w<> study 
their .background that wc can grasp their significance. 

After three long years in which the Pope said as 
little as possible lie boomed out on last. Ascension Day— 
the eve of the elections in Europe—and like any other 
head of modern state, he went on the air and declared 
a virtual war on Socialism. Obviously, too much was 
at slake with the growing Socialist-Oonummist majo¬ 
rities in the West, the swing against monarchy in Italy, 
the tightening grip of the Soviet dosing id ou the 
South-East. Then the tide seemed to turn a little 
with the failure of the Foreign Ministers' Conference 
in Paris, Churchill's broadside against Russia and the 
pew sequences that followed. On the crest of this 
Pope Pius XII sailid back into the arena of inter¬ 
national politics to assume command of all those 
forces which were supposed to have been laid low in 
the World War blitz. As in the eighties when the 
thrones of Europe were likewise shaken and the Church 
of Rome had lent its iron hand to steady them, so 
now, when the old order was being threatened once 
again, the hand which was shaped to bless took up 
the sword anew. But the manner of -wielding hud of 
necessity to be different if the ruined structure at 
least in the W<est was to be salvaged. For the Left was 
too powerful to be frustrated by completely dis¬ 
credited quasi-fascist groups, too reminiscent of the 
recent honors of a war they had brought on. Equally 
powerful were the aspirations of the common people 
for greater socio-economic equality and justice. The 
-tiimes called for a party that would have a Marxist 
flavour Without being Marxian and sufficiently advanced 
programme to be able to rally the progressive forces, 
and incidentally draw votes away from the genuine 
"4Dwt.; Thus names like Christian Democrats in Italy. 

Moyvement Republican Populaire in France. 
’'nwMptdcd just right. These two parties with their two 
m Belgium and Holland, won a signal 
ifetefspBi*. ptatraing $he. Jatgmrt number of 
ip *op» of the countries 


the Communist and Socialist parties. The militant 
address of tlie Pope calling one the "evidence of 
history to show the church's incessant solicitude, to 
protect the peoples against the despotism of princes 
careless of the common good ’ certainly worked. There 
was hardly a Catholic in France, for instance, who did 
not go to the polls in the election that followed 
immediately while in lta>y all the priests and nuns 
turned up in full strength at the polls. It should, 
however, be realised that the church alone cannot be 
held accountable for this swing. For other factors wc 
must peep into the Lefl yaid. 

In the first elections there was a definite desire 
on the part of the electorate to commit its representa¬ 
tives to a Socialist State. Nor was this a mere freak 
or reaction to the war. It was a definite political 
stage, a deliberate phenomenon. It wus a positive urge 
like the May First demonstration in Paris when a 
million workers are said to have, marched in formation 
gay with floats and banners bright, with the slogans : 
"Work, ^Produce,"—yet these , very same people 
rejected a constitution framed by these same parties. 
The significance of it is that while the people have 
committed themselves to give Socialism, a trial, it has 
no desire to stomach a single-party rule. For, although 
at the moment the new Stall's were being sponsored 
by both tho Ts?ft parties, the more chances were that 
the more aggressive Communist party gradually 
destroy the Socialist party. The emergence of the 
Catholic groups is more an evidonoe of this than any 
swing to the Right. The word* Liberty still has a 
magical charm for these people of war-torn Europe, 
and it was the magnet which wooed away so many 
votes from the Socialists and Conxmitinists since they 
seemed to sail together. In short, the recent election 
results m Europe, on the whole, may be taken as the 
red light against totalitarianism, and not a deviation 
from tin; I^eft. For as Andre Siegfried, the noted French 
writer, explained in Figaro. "France remains as before 
a country of the Left, and it was all authentic Left 
which determined the result of elections.” In fact, 
even the masses that follow the Communist Party 
cling so wistfully to the idea of ‘‘Liberie'’ tint in their 
later manifestos the Communist leaders have had to 
fall bark once more on such old-fashioned words and 
sentiments. 

Obviously the Socialists too ha# begun to realise 
this. In several places the Catholic Groups won more 
at the expense of the Soeiaists than the Communists. 
The weakness and undeeisivenrss of the Socialists was 
also partly responsible for the rise of the Coenmunisls 
for instance in France. 

The French Socialist, Party has lost a million 
votes in just over a year, while the Communists end 
the Catholics have each gained about half a million 
votes, and the Right Groups about a quarter of a 
million. It was a. year in which the French dretorate 
was called on to decide on the shape of its political 
future by voting a constitution for the country. In 
October, 1945. 96 per cent voted in favour of changing 
over from the 1875 Constitution to a new one. In 
May, 1946, they voted down the first, draft, in October, 
1946, it accepted the second. Therefore, it may be 
safely assumed that the popular verdict, on the parties 
was not altogether unconnected with the Constitution. 
But that hardly explains why when the Socialist# and 
Communists both supported the same Constitution, 
one should have won and the other lost—an analysis 
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of the votes shows two thinp : First, that the Socialists 
have lost their hold over * the industrial workers; 
secondly, they lost to the MRP., who in turn are 
losing to the Eight wing. The crux of the problem 
seemed to be the relationship of the Socialists towards 
the Communists. The Socialists seemed unable to 
make a clear-cut demarcation on this, its Eight and 
Left wing dividing on how far to go in co-operation 
with the Communists. In fact, the last, Socialist Tarty 
Congress indicated a triumph for the pro-Communist 
section. But this only served to throw the Tarty and 
the public reaction to it, into greater turmoil. As 
Andre Philip said at the Congress referring to the 
pro-Communists that they were “leaving this earth in 
order to take (lie trip to the moon.” Actually there 
seemed in, practice little occasion for this rapproache- 
ment, for as another speaker pointed out, as fast as 
the Socialists moved nearer the Communists, the latter 
moved farther away, anti made great capital out of 
what diiferenees there were. 

The result was that the electorate got ^dienated, 
one section for being what they felt was just a weak 
limitation of the Communists and therefore deciding 
to vote straight Communist, while the other section 
got definitely prejudiced by the pro-Communist 
tendency and turned 1o the M.E.P. This “obsession 
with the danger of attraction of Communism’’ as it 
has been tersely described by a writer, has tended to 
unfortunately deflect the Socialist Party’s attention 
from the core of vital issues, and drive its members 
into an insularity that, is but the negation of inter¬ 
nationalism which is Die basic character of a Socialist. 
The Party will be able to redeem itself only if it suc¬ 
ceeds in proving itself as a Left alternative to the 
Communist. 

Inside the “Iron curtain” as Churchill has crisply 
called it, a more or less common pattern is followed, 
witli slight variations. There is an interesting fact about 
Yugoslavia which is typical of the technique prevailiug 
in those dimmed-out areas. While the Communists 
continue to hold full control there, and the other 
parties have become mere ciphers, the Communist 
Party as such remains illegal ! There is an intriguing 
incident connected with this which throws a flood of 
fight on the whole state of affairs in that country. 
Dragoljub Jovanoie. leader of the People’s Peasant 
Party, rose to hit feet in the Drafting Committee of 
the Constituent Assembly, and stroke firmly and with 
deliberation : "I want to talk about the CommuuisL 
Party ... In (he army, in the exercise of power, in 
the People's Front, and especially in the press and our 
cultural life, the Communist Party plays such an 
important role that, it is impossible not to take it into 
account ... If we proceed to strangle Social and 
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political forces, if we boat down their leaders and make 
their activity impossible, we may bring disaster to the 
new Yugoslavia ... In our Kepubac, we have 
separated church from State. It would be desirable to 
separate Party from (State also, and thereby liquidate 
all resemblances between our new order and.Faacism.’ 

One thing is, however, clou-, a Europe of contrasts 
in riches and poverty, of domination and subjugation, 
of ‘national” rivalries and fears, iB a weak Europe 
and therefore a standing menace to world peace. To 
talk of a confederacy of some of the semi-capitalist 
States or totalitarian, gathered up vegardoss of 
economic factors, ms capable of founding a unified 
Europe is to misunderstand the very nature of the 
problem. A united Europe can only be founded on the 
mass of the people, the common man, the peasant 
and worker ; on the common economic interest* <oj the 
whole and not on the countless differences of the 
multitudinous cultures ; nor can it wax under the inter¬ 
ference and domination of foreign officials and attny, 
steeped in the most reactionary capitalist tradition. 
Equally a dissected and ruined Germany will infect 
the entire continent like a bacilli and logically any 
part of the world similarly diseased must destroy 
harmony and order everywhere else. Eugels in the 
eighties foresaw the huge economic preponderance that 
a world war would give America (and now almost 
equally Russia) leaving Europe but the choice of 
sinking back into an outmoded agrarian economy, 
unless it went forward to Socialism. That choice un¬ 
doubtedly faces Europe today and it will indeed be a 
catastrophe for not only Europe but the world if the 
present tendency Europe betrays of immaturity and 
lack of a rationalist,c frame of mind by turning either 
to the Vatican or to the Kremlin, is not Speedily 
arrested. For it shows the want of n strong inner- 
political conviction which drives its people to seek 
solace in established dogmas for their sustenance. It 
is for the common people of that unhappy continent 
to strive together for unity against, all oppression until 
the backbone of capitalism is broken and socialism 
established in all its vigour. 

We have to think of the European situation today 
in terms of the real issues which face the masses of 
people and not. the entanglements woven by career 
politicians. Although it may be overstatement to 
declare that Europe is the graveyard of ideologies, 
it is quite to the point that ideologies are greatly 
interpreted in terms of calories. The basic issues are 
hunger and the warmth of shelter. Parties are 
evaluated in the final analysis in the context of 
economic recovery and the measure of reconstructed 
human'existence, not abstract ideas. 


There is no birth and there is no death. There is only the spirit seeking evolution in 
higher and higher stages of life. That is the history of trdia. that is the history of Asia., 
And / bid you all , whatever your faith . whatever your creed, whatever your tongue, remember 
there is no birth . there is no death. We move onwards and (inwards and onwards, higher aid 
higher and higher till we ascend to the stars, let us mdse Jtawards the stars. Who shall hamper 1 
oUr ascent to the stars ? Who wUl bid us ‘halt thus far Ond no farther.' We do, not cry for the 
moon. We pluck it from the sides grid ietw it ttpen the diadems of Antis freedom. 

—Mr*. Sarojini Naidu at the AtianRelatioBi Conference '' 



LONDON LETTER 

From Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


38th February, 1047. 

It ia some time since I wrote a London Letter for 
The Modem ■ Review, but it seems, as if February, 
1947, will long be remembered as one of the most 
‘decisive and revealing of months in England's 
history. It has been an extraordinary month : every¬ 
thing seems to have happened at onee 1 Of itself the 
worst winter for a hundred years would be a major 
ordeal to a people already run down by seven years 
*of war. But the intolerable cold brought in its wake 
the far greater blow of a complete set-back to our 
hopes of ‘recovery/ For months we had faced the fact 
that we must put, up with the shabbinesses and frus¬ 
trations of Austerity and send everything that would 
sell to be sold abroad. Only in this way could food 
imports be paid for and a margin of foreign exchange 
built up until at last the safety line was reached when 
it would be possible to give some attention to the 
needs and the lacks of the starved home market. But 
ithe cold which rolled dowu and settled on the country 
for week after week put back such hopes indefinitely. 
(Going without electricity between the hours of nine 
and twelve in the morning and two and four in the 
afternoon—even at home on Sundays—was not 
enough. And no one ean guess the sheer misery of 
numbers of unfortunate shop assistants in shops in 
which the cute meant, that there could be no heating 
in the place all day.) Factories have had to close. 
And not only is our export drive reduced to a crawl 
but Austerity is more austere. Sweets, home-canned 
foods, cigarettes, are all running out, in the shops. 
■Clothing manufacturers say it will not be possible now 
to meet the new issue of coupons which begins next 
week. (32 coupons have to cover everything though 
a woollen frock may cost 11 or 12 coupons and a 
coafc-aad-skirt as much as 18. Sheets, towels, drying- 
%p cloths, all have to be paid for with coupons). The 
ration is not a third of what is needed even by any 
reckoning. I have heard women in queues art Wool- 
worth’s agreeing : *You don’t get enough to keep 
yourself decent/ 

.Still all are agreed that this ruinous cold has had 
one good effect. • It has woken up every frosen one 
of us to a realisation of the kind of world in which 
we find ourselves. First and foremost shortage of 
. coal, lee-way to make up, has spot-lighted the short- 
affe of man-power. Somehow this man-power has got 
to be found and this means a combing out of un¬ 
necessary man-power at home and abroad. Perhaps, 
^we cannot even find the men to carry out necessary 
;fo*e»gu commitments. In that case some modification 
',258® inflow in. our foreign policy. We may have to 
armies la Germany and in Greece. We 
*** certainly going to hake our armies out rtf Palestine. 

America, who has in tig the one 
• .■§“*»% vd^Baocwitic Power, .with whom' die pan aofc in 
in the world, will have to bribe on 
S'tpork/ must certainly play a 
inPaleettn*. Indeed her Zionist 



intransigents, startled by a long overdue reproof from 
Mr. Beviu, arc already beginning to change their 
tone. But the wickedness and folly of these men who 
themselves never intend to leave the United States 
and Bettlc in Palestine ! They have not denounced 
the resort to terrorism ; they have raised impossible 
hopes in the breasts of millions of would-be Jewish 
immigrants ; they have given the Arabs every reason 
to fear and detest the prospect of being delivered 
into the hands of dollar-Jewry. That well-worn cliche 
'Save us from our friends’ must be heavy on the 
heart of every well-intentioned Zionist. 

To return to the subject of shortage of man¬ 
power. It is now one of the major pre-occupations of 
Western Europe. Even before the War it was an 
anxiety always gnawing at the back of men’s minds. 
It persuaded us along the unhappy path of miscalled 
'appeasement. It unnerved France. It determined our 
strategy. Now we must do something about it. And 
for good or for ill, at this critical moment, there is 
in Europe—in the Displaced Persons—a flotsam and 
jetsam of human misery writing for a future to be 
given back to them. 

To English people these Displaced Persons are 
far more of a phenomenon than they are to people 
abroad. Belgium has always employed Poles in her 
mines. Paris, between the War s, was swarming with 
Russian aristocrats turned taxi-drivers. Most surpris¬ 
ing of all. considering what Germany has done to 
France in three wars in less than a hundred years, 
General de Gaulle was recently advocating not merely 
bringing in German workers but giving them French 
nationality as well I But English people, and perhaps 
especially the English working-classes, do not take 
kindly to the prospect of admitting foreign competi¬ 
tion into their -links. It will be remembered how slow 
the medical profession was to give a helping hand to 
the many refugee Jewish doctors who would have 
liked to set up practices here. Similarly, the workers 
generally, remembering years of slump and unemploy¬ 
ment and struggle to maintain their wage rates, ore 
reluctant to admit, foreigners on equal terms lest* 
when a slump comes they are ‘laid off’ rather than 
the foreigner. Foreigners in the past have tended to 
run over to England, work all the hours of the day 
there are, and then run off again when they had made 
their fortunes. There is an understandable fear of 
being undercut by men who come to work but not to 
live. So all tilings considered, it is not surprising if 
the Government has had to feel its way very gradually 
in this matter. Four experts have left for ^Germany 
and Austria to see what volunteers are available for 
our cotton industry, now short of 100,000 workers. 
They hope to bring back a report which will be sub¬ 
mitted to file Government, the Cotton Board, the 
employers and the operatives. But in the meantime 
France has a mission out there collecting not facts 
and figures but 60,000 men, Belgium fa also in the 
field— die fa alter between 16,000 and 99900 mine- 
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workers—and there are even three South Ameriem 
Republics in the quest 1 So, we may find ourselves 
left with the left-oven. 

And what, before we leave the subject, are the 
Displaced- Persons thinking about it all ? How weary 
they must be for a settled job and a settled home 
and a future without any more uproot jogs. They 
must feel even snore anxious about security than the 
people they are coming to work amongst. It is to be 
hoped that everyone will feel the wisdom of admit¬ 
ting them to citizenship iu the countries where they 
work. To hasten on the piocess of assimilation—and 
to awaken the isymp-Hhy rather than the distrust of 
the natives—it is to be wished that they could be 
billctted iu private households, rather than segregated 
in camps or hostels as is at present suggested. 

A very (.Liferent but conspicuous feature of life 
in post-war England must now be commented on. It 
is important not merely on its own merits, or perhaps 
demerits, but because it lias a real bearing on tin- 
present labour shortage. 1 refer, of course, to. the 
Football Pools. For some reason—boring food V 
wateiy beer ? boring clothes ? fe.w raw materials for 
private hobbies ? general war-weariness seeking an 
easy stimulant ?—participation iu football pools has 
in recent months become pretty well universal. Bar¬ 
risters, accountants, char-women, I have met them all 
and they have all won something 1 (The chai -women 
filled up her father’s coupon for him at random and 
won over £40). An aspect of it that makes one feel 
uneasy is to see the people waiting about in the 
streets when the newspapers are due to come along. 
They wait about for news of their winning in the 
same way that after D-Day they waited in tin- 
streets for news of the men in France. Football pools, 
a completely non-productive and in fact obviously 
inflationary enterprise, is said to be b.v now our fifth 
largest industry and to employ- from 50,000 to 70,000 
women who, if they were engaged in the clothing 
industry, could end clothes rationing within twelv< 
months. Plainly this is not a wholesome state of affairs 
and I for one wish the Government would take the 
bull by the horns—it is not so much a non-party as 
an all-party bull and they would be universally 
execrated and abolish pools altogether. No hardship 
would be involved since there is plenty of work 
available. And since an occasional gamble never did 
anyone any harm—and it would obviously be unjust 
to put down one form of gambling whilst allowing 
other kinds—I wish the Government would take the 
winds out of the sails of those who would accuse them 
of robbing the poor man of his recreation and institute 
instead a couple of State lotteries. A State lottep' 
gmee or twice a year would not upset the body politic, 
not for very long. There would be no hanging about 
-flue streets, week after week, waiting for the news¬ 
paper van to come along. We did have a State 
lottery once and out of the profits we built the British 
Museum, But whenever a State lottery is suggested, 
tile cry goes up that no Government could ever give 
such a sanction to gambling as this would imply. 
Think of the Non-Conformist conscience, etc, But I 
.Suggest to these people that the non-Conforaists, on 
JSi* contrary, might conceivably admit that here was 
Jjp'sase when the lesson from the Parable o/tfee Ua- 
‘ jpst Steward might well be applied. A. Government 
; which njMjaphed tilt nervous habit of Waiting on tire 
football jpoot results, and substituted instead a twice 


a year extra special flutter, anight be wiser in its own 
generation than the children of light who would have 
nothing whatever to do with gambling, not even to- 
stop the rot of the football pools. Anyway this seems 
an occasion when responsible citizens should take 
some action. 

A flair for democracy, a sense of political respon¬ 
sibility, is a curious thing. It seems to be inherent iu 
some nations and others cannot acquire it however' 
much they may take thought. Though they have often, 
let themselves be stampeded in the factitious excitements 
and alarms of a General Election, over and over 
again the British people have revealed their political 
sense. A recent Gallup Poll is an admirable illustra¬ 
tion. The poll revealed first of all that Mr. Winsion. 
Churchill was by far and away the most popular man 
in the country, and next that he was not the people’s 
choice for Prime Minister. Not even the Tories 
wanted him. Their choice wae Mr. Eden. My own 
feeling is that the Tories would be mistaken in either 
choice. ... 

Speculating about the next Prime Minister unusl 
be rather depressing to the holder of that office. Bui 
fortunately Mr. Attlee seems to be in the best of 
political and private health. Post-war reaction how¬ 
ever is taking its toll of his Government. Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, who in the old days thought nothing of 
joining in a hunger march and who in the blits was 
out every night inspecting shcILers, has died suddenly 
and unexpectedly of bronchitis. Mr. Herbert Morrison 
is in hospital with thrombosis. Mr. Bevin is worried 
by his blood pressure. Supposing the doctors ruled 
out any more exertions for Mr. Morrison or Mr. 
Bevin 1* Incidentally it is not only those in authority 
who are feeling the reaction after the War. The 
young do not seem to be as lough as their elders. 
You hear of every office that the young typisla are 
the first to go down with influenza. A fishmonger 
commented that it was always the young ones who 
fainted in the queue. 

And now a new era is beginning for India, She 
has behind her a glorious pasl—a heritage of which 
any nation might well be proud. Ever since I first 
set foot on her shores in 1910, I have spoken, written 
and worked for a better understanding between India 
and Great Britain. I have pressed on Government 
after Government in this country- the necessity of" 
fixing a date when India would have her own Govern¬ 
ment in her own hands—full self-government. After 
long discussions with Indians of all shades of opinion 
finishing up with talks with the lato Mr. C. R. Dae 
iu Calcutta and Mr. M. R. Jayakar in Bombay early 
in 1924, I brought home and placed before the 
Government here a scheme for full self-government 
for India with a fixed date for its full accomplishment- 
In these days I was a voice CTying in the wilderness. 
Now at last'a date has been fixed and I feel my work 
has not, been in vain. 

I am aware of and have protested against the, 
many blunders and mistakes made by the British in 
India. The fundamental one, to my mindv is that, 
when an Englishman goes to Australia he betoW** 
an Australian.; in Canada, he becomes a Ca nadi a n 5 
in New Zealand, a New Zealander, bat in Indi a , J»: 
retaafna -to Englishman.- He doea not in £ 

himself with the'"people, ■and' become 
he fcM dpi» In "bthar 



AN OPEN LETTER TO THE INDIAN PUBLIC ON EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Bt Phof. TARAKNATH DAS. J»hj>. 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation to editors 
of Indian newspapers and magazines for affording me 
the opportunity to express my views on the so-called 
new policy of “expert 1 raining’’ and higher education 
of the Government of India, by sending live hundred 
Indian students to England and five hundred to 
America annually. 

I am gratified to know that tin so articles 
have made a large number of Iudiani intellectuals and 
students very happy, because. I have given expression 
to their views ; while others are very resentful 
because I have dared to tell unpleasant truth about 
squandering poor Indian taxpayers’ “blood money” 
for creating a new class of Indian office-holders from 
the upper middle class and the rich while neglecting 
the interests of the poor and not giving proper atten¬ 
tion to development, of Indian iaslitut.ons as it should 
have been done long ago. I am really lwppy that them 
has been some heart-searching and in some cases heart, 
burning among Indian politicinius—nationalists—offi¬ 
cials, educators, industrialists and the privileged 
classes. I hope that this will Lring about some 
favorable reactions towards inaugurating policies 1 
have definitely mentioned in my article “Open Letter 
to Indian Educators,” published in The Modem Review 
of November, 1946, (pages 348-350). 

II 

It may interest the Indian public to know that 
certain influential Indians have taken special objec¬ 
tion to the following paragraphs of The Modern 
Review article : 

“Recently rich Indians Lave begun to send 
their undergraduate sons and daughters to the 
United States. American university authorities in 
some eases have been gracious enough to admit 
them to universities, when literally hundreds of 
thousands of American students—better equipped 
educationally—are not getting the opportunity to 
enter colleges. But the worst thing about these 
immature students in the American universities is 
this : Except in rare eases, they do not show good 
results and in many cases they show such bad 
results that after two terms, they are asked to leave 
universities. This happened in M. I. T. and other 
institutions of the highest standing. This has 
Idwered the prestige of Indian universities and has 
even made difficult for desirable first class students 
.getting admission in these institutions.; 

“It may be well to lot the Indian educational 
Authorities know that because of the |>oor results 
•04 tW some Indian students in American univer- 
AMm. me general avenge of Indian students is 
that of ’flw Chinese and Latin American 
its, -ty'tipjpe, df.the, foot.'that soiwa Indian 
tts. wv Aineriicdi apecudly Catenlla Vnivert&y 


.'scholars, have achieved excellent remits in their 
higher studies,” 

Of course, 1 do not retract a word from the above 
statement because it is the truth which should be 
known to the Indian people. But some misunderstand¬ 
ing has come to pass, because I have made special 
mention of the 1 excellent results achieved by Calcutta 
University scholars.” It has been suggested by some 
that this statement is wrong and has been made “due 
to Bengalee provincialism.” Thus I owe it to myself 
to explain fully what I had in my mind when I 
mentioned about the success of Calcutta University 
scholars, I dill not m<an Bengalee students, graduates 
from Calcutta University, but I meant that body of 
Bengalee students, less than a dozen, who were sent 
to American universities n* “ll'.sh Behan Ghosh 
Travelling Fellows.'’ ‘Guru Pnsannn Ghosh scholars," 
“I’nlit scholars.” They have acquitted themselves well, 
not because they wire Bong lives, not because they 
studied in Calcutta university, but they were qualified 
research scholars and at least mature students with 
ability and experience. Sun ly, Watumuli scholars, 
some of Tata scholars and individual students from 
various universities of India now in the United States 
have made good results, but as a body, Calcutta 
University scholars in the United States have done 
excellent work. Let mo mention a few names of these 
scholars, so that there will be no shadow of doubt 
regarding my statement: 

1. Dr. Snchchidnnanda Baiieijee, M.B., B.Sc,, 
D.Sc. (Calcutta)—Ghosh Travel ling Fellow—who 
did not care for au American degree, but taade 
splendid work in the field of diabetes while work¬ 
ing at Corn'll and Wisconsin Universities. Before 
he left India he was a member of the Faculty of 
Indian Institute of Tropical Medicine and Science 
College, Calcutta University. He has been chosen 
for Coates Medal of Calcutta University for the 
best researches in Medicine during the last five 
years. Several of his papers have been published 
in Amerieun journals. 

2. Dr. N. Das Gupta, DBt*. (Calcutta)— 
Ghosh Travelling Fellow—he was given a Teaching 
Fellowship at Stanfoid University while carrying 
on special research in the field of Bio-Physics. 
Several of his papers have been published ® 
American scientific journals. Dr. Das Gupta did, 
•not come to America for a higher degree. Dr. Das 
Gupta hns returned to Calcutta to carry on his 
teaching work there. 

3. Dr. S. Palit, DJSc. (Calcutta) did not come 
to America for a higher degree from an, American 
University, but as a Calcutta University scholar, 
he was given a research Fellowship at Stanfoid 
University for special work in the field of Oil and 
Paint Technology and he is now an Honorary 
Research Fellow is Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
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4. Dr. H. K. Ar'jaiya, DBc., a Ghosh Travell¬ 
ing Fellow from Calcutta University. He was a 
Teaching Fellow in Stanford and also was for 
some time carrying on research under the auspices 
of Canadian National Research Council and also 
at Imperial College—Department of Technology-f¬ 
in England. By this time he might have returned 
to India to assume teaching responsibility at Calcutta 
University. 

These four Calcutta University scholars had their 
doctorates and they did not think of seeking for 
degrees ; but they were interested in making them¬ 
selves more proficient in their own field of work so 
that they would be able to raise the standard of 
Calcutta University. 

There are other Calcutta University scholars who 
have taken higher degrees in American Universities 
sod others who are working for their Doctorate while 
carrying on special research in their own fields of 
study: i! 

1. Prof. Chandra Sekhar Ghosh, MJ8c. (Cal¬ 
cutta) was a member of the Faculty of Physics 
Department of Calcutta University and came to the 
United States for higher studies at M. I. T. He 
decided to take regular Electrical Engineering 
Course at M. I. T., because by doing this, he will 
be able to be more effective in his teaching work. 
For liis excellent work, he took his MJ3c. in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering and was given free tuition 
scholarship for two terms. After finishing his 
Electrical Engineering work at. M. I. T. he has 
studied 'his subject at T. V. A. and is now in 
Canada, studying various hydro-electrical projects, 
etc. He will also rejoin the staff of Science College 
of Calcutta University. 

2. Dr. Anabindo Bose, MJSc. (Calcutta), 
Ph.D. (M. I. T.). Dr. Bose came to M. I. T. to 
study Food Chemistry. He was one of Guru 
Prasanna Ghosh scholars, who according to terms 


scholar Calcutta University. He joined' M. I. T r 
He has taken his MBc. in Chemical Engineering 
and worked for several American firms he research 
Chemist and has won scholarships from M, I.. T„ 
and is now a candidate for DJ3c. After his return 
to India, he will devote his time and energy for 
teaching and. development of chemical industries. 

6. Mr. KemaleSh Ray, MBc. (Calcutta), catne- 
to U. S. A. as a'Guru Prasanna Ghosh scholar and 
is now studying River Engineering at California 
Institute of Technology. He will try to master this- 
special type of Engineering which will be useful 
to India in many ways. 

6. Dhirendna K. Kundu, MBc. (Calcutta), 
who was assistant to Prof. Meghnad Saha at Cal¬ 
cutta University, and sent by Calcutta University 
to study in the field of nebular physics has made 
an enviable record while working under Dr. Poole 
at Ohio State University. He has read three papers 
before meetings of American Physical Society, He 
will, after his return to India, devote -his life in 
teaching. 

Calcutta University scholars have made excellent 
results not because they were Bengalees, not because- 
they studied in Calcutta University, but because they 
were better trained and mature students who came 
to America for a definite purpose to cany on higher 
studies and who would use their energy to raise the 
standard of higher education in India. 

My record in the field of helping Indian students 
during the last forty years is known to many and 
only those who have a kind of “Benga)ee-phobi&” 
will say I am partial to Bengalees ; but those who- 
know my work will have to admit that I have helped 
Indians without any spirit of provincialism. I preach 
that the doctrine of ‘India First" should be the 
guiding principle for all Indians. 

m 

From the Government of India Information Service 


of award of scholarship was to specialise in some 
subjects which would be helpful towards develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. Mr. Bose has an excel¬ 
lent record as a student and research worker and 
has received, through the co-operation of his 
professors, practical training in various factories. 
He has gone to England on his way to India. He 
will give some of his time in industrial develop¬ 
ment in Bengal and «t the same time become a 
part-time teacher in Calcutta University or College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur. 

3. Mr. Jnan Ranjan Baau MalKk, MBc. 

(Calcutta), e&me to U.8. A. to join M. I. T. to 
specialise in Mechanical Engineering in the- field 
of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, hs a Guru 
Prasanna Ghosh scholar. He did his work credit¬ 
ably and when he took his MBo. he was chosen a 
member of honor of engineering society and he also 
enjoyed scholarships from M. I. T. He, through 
the efforts of his professors, . succeeded in getting 
practical training in America and also ■’ taking 
further training in England has gone back to 
Calcutta where he will serve an industrial;- concern 
and at the same time be a part-time lecturer on 
refrigeration at the College of Ifrigineeriug and 
Technology at Jadavpur. 1 , . : 

4, Mr. Bubodh Oh. Mukherjee, MjSe, <€al- 
eutta), came to U. 8. A. as a Guru Fnisaana Ghosh 


cable from New Delhi, February 1, 1047, I learnt that 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as member for Education 
and Arts in the Interim Government during a Press 
Conference has made certain statements regarding 
problems of Indian students in Great Britain and the 
United States which are not iu conformity with my 
views on the subject; and therefore I shall express 
them for the benefit of further discussion by the 
Indian publio: 

1. Maulana Asad is thinking about “strengthen¬ 
ing the organisation in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America for dealing with Indian 
students’ problems as quickly to possible.” I sincerely 
hope that Maulana Sahib is not contemplating to- 
appoint a few more British University trained Indians 
to new jobs in America and Britain to look aftorthe 
welfare of Indian students. The thing that is needed 
is that only a small number Of properly qualified 
Indian scholars should be sent to foreign countries 
and there should be facilities in India for t rafafog 
Indians far the service of Mother India, The best 
intoned Indians will go out for higher studies with 
the definite understanding that they will teach ®® 
subjects they, studied abroad. This mas the -wim 
-developed 

toe.^atoS»g eomMSwsto Amq&'S MBS! 
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/Let me explain my poeitkm by concrete example : It 
is « fad in India that young women ehould go to 
Teachers 1 * College, Columbia University to learn all 
that is beet in thr '’eld of "Education.” To be euro 
that the Teachers’ college :■ one of the best institu¬ 
tions in the world ; but that does not mean the 
Subjects taught in Teachers' College cannot be taught 
in India. In fact, 90 per cent of the subjects can be 
taught in India even by trained Indians and by hiring 
a few American, British or other foreign experts. To 
find out if I am right in my conclusions I have con¬ 
sulted several students, men and women from Indian 
univemities, (not Calcutta University alone) who are 
studying at Teaohers’ College about this point ; and 
all of them ere in agreement with me. For instance, 
some Indian students at Teachers’ College are studying 
Rural Sociology under one of the foremost authorities 
and he is giving them instruction on solution of rural 
problems of India (He was in India some time ego to 
study the subject for his benefit). My contention is 
if the same professor was engaged'by one of the 
Indian universities and if the Government, of India 
selected fifty students who have studied various 
phases of educational and social problems of Iudia 
up to M.A. level and have then taken the course with 
the professor and have carried on field work and “case 
studies” etc. on Social Service, in India, they would 
have occompished much more than they will do by 
studying at Columbia. I venture to say many of these 
scholars who are studying social problems and rural 
reconstruction at Columbia have never lived in Indian 
villages, will not go to villages and they are thinking 
only about some good jobs in connection with the 
provincial and national government. 

2. Maulana Asad said in connection with his 
Press Conference : 

“The Deputy Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, who recently went abroad 
and visited many universities where Indian 
students were studying, repot led that he had 
' . received almost invariably satis]aclory reports 
about them.” 

I venture to 6ay officials make official reports for 
official reasons and at times these reports become lmU 
truths. If I may say so the private repott of thr 
Deputy Educational Adviser regarding the result o) 
Indian scholars in V.8.A. was, as I understood it, “he 
teas disappointed that an the whole their result unas 
not the best as he expected'' These terms “almost 
invariably” and “satisfactory'' need explanation. 
Lett there may be misunderstanding. I wish to Bay 
that given equal opportunity and when Indian 
students of merit work to attain the best, they are 
“aeoond, to none” as students. Why the students 
Selected by the Government of India and whose 
expenses are borne by the Government of India have 
not tile vfeiy best result Should be explored by the 
Authorities with the help of those who may be un- 
bksed. 

■ 8. The Indian students who are going to Great 
xBrrtav,' and U. 8. .A, with fat scholarships cannot be 
-5|ibmps... la this. Unite States some 40 yearn ago 
-students did .the pioneering when '-they earned 

; jkgsl&g 'gn). won .Fdfowahipa in 
competing with others. . 
si ed India should not : have tent 


the scholars without proper arrangements for their 
stay in British homes or college hostels. We are told: 

‘ The Government have already set up at 
considerable expense a hostel for Indian students 
in London and another at Edinburgh. It is pro¬ 
posed to establish another hostel in London, if 
suitable premises can be found to serve as a 
reception and transit camp.’’ 

One Indiau student after reading this news-item 
told me that Indian students’ 1 hostels in London and 
Edinburgh may be called “ Indian, students’ 'ghetto,” 
because they will be living apart from the British 
and other students. If the lakhs of rupees which have 
been spent in building hostels for Indian students in 
the United Kingdom were used to develop Schools of 
Education or special laboratories in connection with 
Engineering colleges or hiring most eminent British 
professors who would inspire Indian professors for 
higher type of efficiency then the sum would have 
been well spent ; but as it is the poor Indian tax¬ 
payers’ blood money has been virtually wasted. 

If Indian nationalists are interested in raising - 
Indian national efficiency in an effective manner in 
the field of training Indian workers, then they may 
just well learn from the activities of American 
missionaries in India. This is a very 'hard pill to 
swallow ; but the fact is that there is no institution 
in India where systematic “Social Service" work Of 
Applied Sociology is taught, except in Tata’s esta¬ 
blishment .in Bombay where not more than 30 student* 
can be trained annually (it may be less in number, 
as I was told). But American Y. W. C. A. and other 
organisations have sent to India American experts— 
teachers and social workers—to establish a school of 
Social Service which will train actual Social Service 
workers. That was the way Allahabad Agricultural 
College. Isabella Thobura women’s College have 
developed. 

Lastly, I again say that with the pious intention 
of training experts, the Government of India is aiding 
the rich and upper middle class and doing very little 
for the poor. Government of India instead of building 
hostels in London should spend that money and 
hundred times more to give scholarships for those who 
will become school teachers in villages and also pro¬ 
vide living wages for these teachers. 

India needs Agricultural High Schools of 
American type which teaches fanning and not merely 
high-sounding Agricultural research institutes of 
India. India needs Technical High Schools of 
American type in evory district of India. Engineers 
with high efficiency cannot develop industries without 
the aid of efficient workers. 

IV 

I must speak my mind and I am willing to be 
corrected if I am wrong. I was told that the idea of 
sending so many students to England was advocated 
because by that way a part of “sterling balance” can 
be used t I have seen Indian leaders and their 
advisers and othere spending money like water, on 
the ground they were representing Indian interests in 
International conferences. Many of the representatives 
of India were chosen because they had very important 
connections. 1 am afraid that many of the students 
were chosen in the came fashion. 
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I shall suggest that Maukna Asad and others 
should devise some means by which they will be sure 
that Government of India scholars were not going to 
be mere job-hunters, I suggest that there should be no 
guarantee for jobs, but they will have to offer them¬ 
selves for service to India in some form and also 
they unll have to pay back poor tax-payers’ money 
which they will spend in foreign country, in some 
form of service. More scholarships for the poor 
students. More money should be spent for training 
teachers and making education free and compulsory• 
More money should be spent in India to make Indian 
universities second to none in the world. More efforts 
should be given to bring the besl scholars from .all 
parts of the world to teach in Indian universities and 
on'y veiy host selected young scholars be. scut for 
higher studies with the definite understanding that 
after their return to India they must teach in Indian 
universities and institutions. Let Indian industrialists 
pay for training experts in India. Let the Government 
of India introduce graduated income tux on industries 
to provide funds for development of training faci¬ 
lities in India. 

The present programme pursued by the Gou'rn- 
meDt of India is a modified form of Macau toy's idea 
that Indians to learn what is good must go to Eng¬ 
land which some leaders think of as “their intellectual 
and spiritual homo.” India must create facilities in 
India to train her experts as Russians arc doing and 
the Japanese did. 

New York, 

February 12, 1947 

PJS. 1 

Lack of Educational Facilities for Indian 
Students in England 

In Great Britain, Indian students generally do 
not*gel special opportunity for practical training in 
industries. An America-trained Indian scholar. (Ph.D. 
of M. I. T.) recently in England, in a letter (Feb. 10, 
1917) gives the following information : 

“England is quite a disappointment, to me. 
Hero the good industries arc very suspicious about 
foreigners and of Iudians particularly. They do not, 
even allow us to visit their factories. Working 
with them is out of question, I am trying to go 
to India as early as I can ...” 

Under the circumstances, to there any sense in 
building Indian students' hostels in London and other 
centres, and thus wasting pour Indian tax-payers’ blood 
money ? In case of necessity, hire foreign experts to 
build factories in India and give training to Indian 
students in India, and make special arrangements for 
practical training of Indians in foreign lands, before 
sending any Indian students abroad. 

PA 2 

A letter from an Indian Lecturer of a Govern¬ 
ment College (India) addressed to Dr. Tarakmth 
Dae: 

Dear Sir, 

I read with great pleasure your article in The 
Modem Review, November, 1948, on “An open Letter 


to Indian Educators." I really appreciate veiy much' 
what all have been said there and the,way they have 
been said . . . (—) University has dechited me in 
October, 1946, eligible for Ph.D, degree. For the last 
two years I am working here as the lecturer in 
Economics handling classes up to B.A. (honors), We 
are required to take 23 classes a week and very little 
time we get to read literature on our subjects. Those 
who are privileged, arc getting scholarships from 
•he State and are going abroad. The professors of 
repute either do not, get time or do not like to keep 
up touch with us, who some time trouble them. The 
college libraries are always extremely poor ones. 
Even in the universities for carrying on research on 
social subjects, there is not ample provision. Another 
thing that strikes me to that unless I get, a foreign 
degree I cannot make my position economically 
hotter. As you already know we get a “starvation 
wage’’ and are required to spend more money on dross 
than on books. Wo cannot, purchase any book, no 
uece.nt, intellectual life is possible. The society shuns 
our company and the Government ask us to “live still 
more plain.” However, even men like—(an eminent 
Indian educator) prefers one foreign B Sc, (Econ.), 
(London) to one Ph.D. of Indian University, all other 
conditions remaining the same. So, I seek your advice. 

I am one of your “under-privileged” and cannot 
afford the luxury of going abroad for study. But I am 
not at all content with the present, I refuse 1 to submit 
to foul tendencies of the society, government and 
other ro-calhd intellectuals. So. please help me 
through your letters by giving valuable suggestions. 
It, is no good m,v complaining. I have first to esta¬ 
blish myself according to th? accepted standard for 
judging one’s worth. 

18. 12. 46 8d. - 

Comment by Dr. Taraknath Das : 


Indian professors on the top level should carefully 
digpst the implications of this Jelter. I have dosens 
of more bitter letters from Indian M.A.’s and MBel’s 
about their grievances. I may say some scholars with 
great merit and with double foreign degrees (not 
British, but Ph.D. from Germany and D.Litt. from 
Paris or an American degree) do not get equal 
opportunities, because they do not have proper con¬ 
nections. I know a oase of a scholar of this type from 
Bengal, teaching for twelve years in Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity and has produced excellent studies in his field, 
but has not yet succeeded to get a permanent 
position. 

For 75 years Indians have been going to foreign 
countries—to study at Oxford, Cambridge, etc.' In 
India, there has developed a kind of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge or London University fraternity in universities 
and politics as well. Great Indian educators, politicians, 
who are so often acclaimed as great patriots should: 
give some of their efforts and wealth to develop 
proper educational facilities in India for fodf an 
people and not merely for the privileged rich. 

New York, 1 

February 18, KNIT . \ n 



INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., phn. 

II 


Second Hague Confebbncb of 1913 

Signing the Hague Opium Convention which hu'l 
been all that had taken place merely implied agrc - 
meat with the objects of the First Hague Conference 
—a thing quite different from ratifying the Conven¬ 
tion. It hod been expected that all the twelve Powers 
which had signed the Convention would also ratify it 
by December 31, 1912, doing which implied that they 
would give effect, to the articles. This, however, did 
not happen for most hung back. It. was therefore that 
the Second International Opium Conference was sum¬ 
moned at the Hague on the 1st July, 1913, undo 
Article 23 of the Convention by the Netherlands 
Government to which had been entrusted the duty 
of inviting all the Powers which had signed it m 
order “to designate delegates to examine into the 
possibility of depositing their ratification.” 

As the result of informal discussions, some Powers 
which lmd not sent delegates to the First but had 
done so to the Second Conference were persuaded to 
sign the Convention. Those totalling thirty-six were 
as follows : 

Germany, United States, Argentina, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Guatemala. Haiti, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico. Nicaragua, Panama. 
Paraguay, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal. Peru, Russia. 
Salvador, Siam, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Among these, twenty-seven agreed to deposit 
ratifications in accordance with the twenty-third 
article of the Hague Opium Convention. 

Three Powers, Germany, Great, Britain and 
Portugal, all represented at the. Conference, reserved 
ratification until Austria-Hungary, Peru and Switzer¬ 
land had agreed to ratification. 

The position at the end of the Second Hague 
Conference was summarised by the United States 
delegation in the following terms : 

(‘As the result of five years* leadership on the 
part of the United States, an international con¬ 
vention imposing strict international, and requiring 
equally strict domestic laws, for the relegation of 
opium and allied narcotics to strictly medical 
I ehapnela has been signed in the greatest good will 
I by all but, ten nations of the world and agreement 
“ to ratify the instrument made by nearly all of the 
signatory power*.” 

that these expectations were not fulfilled i» 
proved by the fact that by the middle of 1914, only 
forty>4hree Powers, had either signed the Hague Con- 
Ysntion or intimated their intention of doing so and 
'Mjrt '®!/'twelve qf the signatory Powers bad actually 
tVn&cgr and Servia, both opiubt-produrang 
had.flatly refused to sign the Convention. 


Third Hague Convebenct of 1914 

The Third Conference was called on the 
15th June, 1914, at the Hague in accordance with the 
third section of the Final Protocol of the previous 
Conference which provided that 

“In eiLse the signature of all the powers in¬ 
vited by virtue of paragraph 1 of Article 23 shall 
not have been secured by the 31st December, 1913, 
the Government of the Netherlands will imme¬ 
diately invite the signatory powers on that date to 
designate delegates to take up the question 
whether it is possible to put the International Opium 
Convention of January 23^1912, into operation.” 

The following thirty Powers sent delegates: 
Germany, the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Belgium, the United States of Brazil, Chile, 
China, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Spam. France, Great Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, the Unitid State.- of Mexico, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Persia. Protugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Siam, Sweden. Switzerland, Uruguay, 
and the United States of Venezuela. 

When the Conference met, it was found that 
some countries the people of which had imtli.ng to 
do with the opium traffic either as traders or con¬ 
sumers were apathetic. Others while approving the 
international anti-opium drive, on humanitarian, 
grounds, expressed their inability to ratify the Hague 
Opium Convention because of “con-titiitional diffi¬ 
culties in carrying out its provisions.’* The worst case 
was that of Germany which openly declared its un¬ 
willingness to give up its trade in narcotics (morphine, 
cocaine, etc), and in instruments for their adminis¬ 
tration, “unless rim Convention was approved by all 
the invited Powers, especially Turkey, which otherwise 
might continue to supply the market.*’ Probably 
taking advantage of this stiff attitude, Great Britain, 
while supporting the Convention, unavoidable as a 
signatory to it, and its enforcement, obligatory only 
after its ratification, revelled great unwillingness to 
pul it in force "unless all Signatory Powers (Germany 
especially) should concur.” It. further appeared that 
France and Russia sympathised with this view though 
their pronouncements were not very strongly worded. 

The Final Protocol of the Third Hague Opium 
Conference signed on the 25th June. 1914, expressed 
the opinion : (1) That, it was possible to bring the 

Hague Convention into effect though some of the 
invited Powers had not signed it up to that, time : 
(2) that it could come into effect as among the signa¬ 
tory Powers as soon as it was ratified by them and 
by those who had expressed their intention to adhere 
to it the date for which would be that fixed Under 
Section 1, Article 24, of the Hague Convention; 
(8) that if ratification bad not been completed by ah 
but only some among the signatory Powers, these 
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latter could put the Hague Convention into effect 
with effect from December 21, 1914 ; (4) that the 

opportunity to accede to the Hague Convention 
remained open to those Powers which had not yet 
signed it. 

The above document was signed mainly on 
account of the leadership taken in the matter by the 
American delegation under instructions from the 
United States Government. Its aim' as indicated in the 
speech delivered by its leader at the end of the Con¬ 
ference was as follows : 

“1. An earnest desire to make the Anti- 
Opium Convention of 1912 effective soon ; 

“2. A sincere wish that all nations shall join ; 

‘*3. A willingness to put it into force between 
a limited number of Powers under proper condi¬ 
tions ; 

“4. A definite intention to do this only in 
such form as will not foster nor permit a profitable 
monopoly in opium for the abstaining Powers.” 
Be it noted that in all the three International 
Opium Conferences at tfie Hague, India bad not sent 
any delegates and that Great Britain had done what 
it had done in her own behalf and in behalf of her 
colonies and dependencies including ' India. It may, 
therefore, be held that till Britain had ratified the 
Hague Convention the British administration in India 
was under no immediate obligation to give effect to 
.it. 

An Allowable Inference 
The three Hague Conferences held during the 
period 1912-14, undoubtedly proved that the nations 
participating in them had realised that the inter¬ 
national traffic in habit-forming drugs had to be 
stopped not merely because of the damage suffered b> 
the addicts themselves but also because of their 
power to destroy national integrity and man-power 
It was recognised that the conflict between them and 
civilisation was irreconcilable and that whoever 
participated directly or indirectly in traffic in them, 
no matter how high Iris position or under what pre¬ 
text he covered up his greed, was an enemy of 
civilisation and of humanity. 

Such information, necessarily brief, as has been 
placed before the reader and all of which has been 
taken from official sources tends to show that though 
the gravity of the drug problem had been clearly 
realised, there was considerable hesitation in whole¬ 
heartedly adopting measures to solve it when they 
implied reduction in either the revenue of the State 
concerned or in the profits of the people engaged in 
the traffic in narcotics. It was the United States mainly 
which, having no financial interest iti the opium trade 
and, some of the nationals of which had been tempted 
to the habitual use of drugs by the contraband trade, 
had pulled and pushed other Powers into seriously 
considering the drug menace and then induced them 
to enter into an international agreement, the Hague 
Opium Convention, to fight the evil. But the official 
proceedings of the three Opium Conferences fail’ to 
show that every other participating nation was as keen 
as this great country to grapple with and solve this 
problem. In fact, a well-known observer of the time 
referring to the Conference said that 

‘It was so earnest gathering of the nations of 
the world, aroused to & white heat over a great 
moral issue and determined to put things right.. - 


"From the outset, each country with great, 
financial stakes in the opium traffic was determined 
to safeguard those interests at all hazards. Every 
conceivable objection and reservation was made 
that could be made, and it is not surprising that 
the resultant treaty leaves much to be desired.'’ 

Opium and the Lr \gue of Nations 

It has been held by many that the projected 
international drive against opium and kindred habit¬ 
forming drugs would have been won but for the out¬ 
break of the First World War soon after the meeting 
of the Third Hague Conference. The hope expressed 
that the Hague Convention would come into effect 
from the end of 1914, at least among those Powers 
which had nttified it, was not realised. The western 
countries which, one by one. were gradually drawn 
into the war were too busy to chnote their time and 
energy to what,, for the time being at least,, had come 
to be regarded as a comparatively unimportant 
matter. \ 

The little progress made towards the realisation, 
of those aims which had been responsible for the 
Hague Convention can be easily realised if we recall 
the notification issued by the Netherlands Government 
in August, 1919. to the interested Powers. Tt stated 
that 

“The Convention had been ratified by Den¬ 
mark, Siam. Guatemala. Honduras, Venezuela, the 
United States of America, Portugal, Chinn, Sweden, 
Belgium, Italy. Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Brazil, Ecuador. Uruguay and 
Spnin. The Protocol for the putting into effect of 
the Convention had been signed only by the 
United States of America, Chirm, the Netherlands, 
Honduras, Norway, Belgium and Luxemburg. The 
Convention was therefore in force only as among 
the Powers last specified.” 

The United States, neurly always the leader in 
this matter, once more began paying attention to the 
problem immediately after the end of the war and it 
was this country which came first, of all to realise the 
gravity of Ihe opium evil. 

Referring to this fact, the official representing the 
American executive on the National Narcotic Board 
speaking at a meeting of the Congress in June, 1924, 
said : 

“The (first) World War prevented further 
action and it iB only within the last three or four 
years that we have caught up, with the intent of 
the treaty (Hague Convention). It was purely 
'because we have little by little adopted repressive 
measures controlling the manufacture that we now 
see that the drug addiction problem was really a 
bigger thing than people at first thought." 

It was felt that something should be done to carry, 
on the good work already performed by the three 
international conferences and, to that end, advantage ■ 
should be taken of the situation created by the First 
World War. Accordingly, the peace treaties between, 
the Allied Powers and their former opponents drawn 
up at the Peace Conference and signed in 1619 and 
I960, provided for bringing into force the Hwne 1 
Opium Convention and Special •,| | !r#teeor,‘t>y inehjdiaffr / 
in each of them a special article on tb* ;w4t4er. 
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The ratification of these treaties automatically 
brought Ihe IJague Convention into force in the 
following twenty-five countries : Austritt, Bolivia, 
Brasil, Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Franc;, 
Germany, Great Britain and possessions, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
jterb-Croat-SIovene State, Siam and Uruguay. 

To the above list should be added the United 
States of America, This country did not sign the 
Treaty of Versailles, but Article 295 of it, the 
substance of which has been given above" was in¬ 
corporated in the treaty restoring friendly relations 
between it and Germany. This was signed on the 
25th August, 1921. 

It was only after this that India was represented 
in opium conferences,through delegates nominated by 
the British administration in India. 

An important fact brought out clearly after the 
end of the First World War was that the absence of 
an international agency for keeping alive those appre¬ 
hensions which had led to the summoning of the 
Hague Conferences was responsible for the gradual 
slackening of efforts to combat the drug menace on 
the international plane which alone could be expected 
to put an end to it for good. It was therefore that a 
further step was taken under the treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly. This cousbted of 
the following provision under Article 23 of the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations which reads as follows : 
‘"Subject to and in accordance with the, provi¬ 
sions of international conventions existing or here¬ 
after to be agreed upon, the Members of the 
League * * * * 

"(<’.) will intrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements with 
regai-d to the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs.” 

“Legitimate'' Opium at the League of Nations, 1021 
On the 15th December, 1920, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, its final authority, with a view to 
discharging its obligations in regard to the inter¬ 
national control of opium, adopted a resolution 
authorising its Secretariat to collect “information as 
to the arrangements made in the various countries for 
carrying out the (Hague) Opium Convention, the 
production, distribution and consumption of the 
drugs, and other necessary data.” An Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Traffic in Opium, the most important 
function of which was “to secure the fullest possible 
co-operation between the various countries in regard 
to the cariying out of the Opium Convention," was 
also brought into existence. 

At |he first meeting of the Advisory Committee 
held in May 2-5, 1921, it made the following among 
other recommendations : 

“2. That a report should be made annually 
to the League by each country which a a party 
to the Convention) on the execution in its territory 
of the provisions of the Convention, with statistics 
, of production, manufacture and trade.” 

It is obvious that this recommendation was one 
iffbich touched India as a large opium-producing 
Country, Under it, she was requested to supply in- 
fortoatfon about the quantity of opium produced and 
■ d^ributod and the steps taken by bet to give effect 
lo' ir ^nuBi Convention. 


Following the usual procedure, this suggestion 
was forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations which met in June 17-28. 1921. It was on 
the last of these days that the representative of 
China introducing the report of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee said : 

“Heretofore, except, perhaps in Chinn, inter¬ 
national legislation has been directed towaids the 
progressive limitation of the traffic in opium. A 
growing conviction, however, appears now to pre¬ 
vail in many countries that the nations of ihe 
world will be well advised to agree also upon a 
programme for the progressive suppression of the 
production of opium. For it is felt that to deal 
with the Opium problem satisfactorily it must be 
dealt with at the very root or sounce, and to this 
end the cultivation of opium should be reduced 
progressively and eventually limited to strictly 
tnedicin.il and scientific, purposes.” 

This gentleman, Dr. Wellington Koo, today an 
international figure, then moved the following reso¬ 
lution : 

“The ^reduction ol (raw.) opium should be 
limited to the strictly medical and scientific needs 
of the world." 

When this resolution was being discussed by the 
final and sanctioning authority of this international 
organisation, the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
ihe representative of the British administration in 
India, nominated by it and therefore no spokesman of 
National India, though fully aware of the disapproval 
with which its drink and dtug policy was viewed in 
our motherland, proposed an amendment 1o the effect 
that raw opium should be produced in quantities 
sufficient, to meet the “legitimate” nieds of the world. 
And, what is more, with the assistance of those 
nations no! genuinely interested in the abolition of 
the opium menace, he succeeded in getting it 
mcepled. 

The basis for the change as given in the com¬ 
ments contained in the report of the Fifth Committee 
of the Opium Advisory Committee is as follows : 

“The Indian Delegate lias informed the Com¬ 
mittee that the number of properly equipped hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries in India is inadequate to' 
Ihe Heads of the population, which over vast, areas 
is without medical assistance. In order to cope with 
the diseases with which some of these regions are 
constantly infected, the population has cultivat'd 
the opium poppy from time immemorial, end 
habitually takes opium in small doses as a pro¬ 
phylactic or an effective remedy. It, is this me of 
opium which cannot be styled purely medical. !>„ 
that which is prescribed by a physician, diet the 
Committee has in mini in uring Ihe term ‘legiti¬ 
mate".” 

The effect of the change in the wonting w..s that 
it .sanctioned the cultivation of the Poppy and the 
manufacture of opium for both eating and smoking 
purposes, these being regarded as i-gitimate, legal 
and well recognised ways of using the drug in certain 
parts of the wotW. 

It was thus tL.l the revenue derived from, the 
Kale, of 7,755 chests for • snort, and the issue of 6,182 
chests of opium for internal consumption, amounting 
to more than three crores, was saved to the Central 
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Government which, under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, was controlled by British officials who had 
nomine ted their own spokesman to the League 
Assembly. 

The object of the Hague Convention was to put 
a stop to the non-medical use, that is to say, to the 
abuse of the narcotic. Not even remotely was it in¬ 
tended to sanction this type of use as legitimate. The 
substitution of “legitimate” for “medical end scientific’’ 
by the representative of the British administration iu 
India utterly nullified the whole purpose of this inter¬ 
national agreement. 

The, above incident proves the correctness of the 
opinion expressed at that time by anti-opiumists that 
some nations like the United States with high ethical 
standards, others less unselfish but not financially 
interested, and still others politically and militarily 
unimportant, nonetheless desirous of helping forward 
the good work, were sincerely desirous that the Hague 
Opium Convention should be given effect to. But 
their efforts bore no fruit because they were opposed 
by Powers which drew large revenues from the traffic 
in drugs. 

In this connection, we should not, overlook the 
very important fact that, as implied by the name 
borne by it, the Opium Advisory Committee could 
do nothing except make its recommendations to the 
Council of the league of Nations. The very slender 
power to control the traffic in opium therefore lay 
with the Council and, ultimately, with the Assembly 
which only could accept or reject them. The great 
weakness of this Assembly composed of the different 
nations constituting the League was that, as previously 
shown in the discussions on the international drug 
menace, each nation, as a writer who has made a 
special study of this problem, has said, 

"Contributed exactly what it possessed in 
honesty of purpose and idealism, neither more nor 
less." 

Suggestion of Imtoot Certificate System, 

1921 and 1922 

The second important recommendation made by 
the Advisory Committee, May 2-5, 1921, to the next 
higher authority, the Council of the League of Nations, 
was worded as follows : 

“4. That the Council should suggest the 
adoption of the following procedure to the Govern¬ 
ments which are parties to the International Opium 
Convention, in order to enable them to carry out 
their obligations under Articles 3 and 5, and under 
Article 13, of the Convention : 

“Every application for the export to an 
importer of a supply of any of the substances to 
which the Convention applies shall be accompanied 
by a certificate from the Government of the 
importing country that the import of the consign¬ 
ment in question is approved by that Government 
and is required for legitimate purposes. In the case 
of the drugs to which Chapter III of the Conven¬ 
tion applies, the certificate shall state specifically 
that, they are required solely for medicinal «r 
scientific purposes." 

This resolution suggested that opium, morphine, 
cocaine, etc., would be exported on condition that the 
Government of the importing country certified that 
the drugs sent to it were required for “legitimate” and 


“medicinal or scientific purposes." It is significant that. 
here, the export of raw and smoking opium referred 
to in the third and fifth articles of the Hague Con¬ 
vention for purposes other than medicinal and scientifici 
was allowed provided it was sanctioned by the 
Government of the importing country. In the ease 
of morphine, cocaine, etc., however, it was made dear 
that the Governments concerned should certify that 
they would be used for medicinal and scientific pur^ 
poses only. 

This was accepted by the Council on the 28th ^ 
June, 1921, and later on by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on the 30th September, 1921. 

As many opium-producing countries including 
India had not carried out this suggestion of the League 
of Nations, the Advisory Committee at its meeting 
held towards the end of April, 1922, adopted the 
following among other resolutions. 

"(2) That it is most desirable that the -system 
of Importation Certificates unanimously adopted by 
the Council and Assembly of the League should be 
brought into force by countries in Europe, America, 
Africa and Australia not later than September let, 
1922, and by other countries not later than January 
1st, 1923 ; and that the Governments should be 
asked to adopt, the form of Importation Certificate 
proposed by the Advisory Committee.” 

This resolution was passed by the Council of the 
League of Nations on the 16th May, 1922. 

The explanation for t.be delay in carrying out the 
above recommendation by the British administration 
in India which, as shown elsewhere, was, under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, responsible for every¬ 
thing connected with the opium traffic except the 
internal consumption of the drug, is to be found in 
the report submitted to Parliament entitlod India in 
1981-28, on page 227 of which we are told that 

“People forget that India is only one of the 
four great and several small opium-producing 
countries of the world. Of these, Persia and 
Turkey stand outside the Hague Convention 
altogether, while China . . . now produces some¬ 
thing like 70 per cent of the world’s total supply.’’ 

It was also said at that lime that India had 
adopted the system of selling the major part of the 
opium exported .direct to the Governments of the 
opium consuming countries. Credit was taken for this 
praiseworthy step which it was contended, bad been 
adopted without the application of any pressure from 
any quarter. It has, however, been suggested, perhaps 
not. quite charitably, that the principal* reason for this 
had fopon the desire to sell a certain quantity which 
would not vary from year to year at a more or less 
constant price thus avoiding fluctuations in it in¬ 
evitable under the monthly auction sale system then 
in force. But, the one thing clear is that the British 
administration did not adopt the certificate system 
recommended originally at. the beginning of May, 
1921. 

As nothing was done by an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the opium exporting countries including India, 
the Advisory Committee at its meeting held on the 
1st September, 1922, passed the fallowing resolution,: ' 
“ 2 . The Advisory Committee notes with •*©-/' 
gret that a large number of Governments have not 
yet replied to the Secretary-General's tetter' 
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' May 80th, 1822, on the subject of the introduction 
of the import certificate system, and that com¬ 
paratively ,few of the Governments who have re¬ 
plied have definitely agreed to bring that Bystem 
into force on the dates suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee, No objections have been lodged by any 
Government to tine system in itself, and its early, 
end, so far as possible, simultaneous, introduction 
by all Governments appears to the Committee of 
the utmost, importance. 

“The Committee therefore recommends that 
the attention of all Governments which have not 
yet agreed to bring the system into operation on 
a fixed date should again be invited to the matter, 
and that its vital importance should be emphasized 
as-strongly as possible, ms also the urgent neces¬ 
sity for the early and universal adoption of the 
system.” 

This was approved by the Council of the League 
of Nations on the 2nd September, 1922. The Assembly 
after considering the above matter passed the follow¬ 
ing resolutions : 

‘1. The Assembly, being convinced that the. 
most practical means of exercising control over the 
traffic in dangerous drugs is by means of the im¬ 
port and export certificate system, and believing 
that, only international action can make this 
system a success, urges on all Governments the 
vital necessity of adopting thus import and export 
certificate system without delay.” 

In addition, to meet the point raised by some 
opium exporting countries like India tha* countries 
like Persia and Turkey which had refused to be bound 
by the Hague Opium Convention had gone on supplying 
the drug without caring to ascertain whether the dealers 
in it had obtained import certificates from ihc- Govern¬ 
ments concerned, the Assembly on the above -mentioned 
date expressed the view that 

‘The Governments which are Parties to the 
International Opium Convention should be ask'd 
to agree not to issue licenses for the import of 
opium, or the other drugs to which the Convention 
applies, from any country which has not yet ratified 
and put into force the Convention, and adopted 
the system for the control of exports and imports.” 

This may be regarded as an example of making 
the best of a bad bargain, in other words, it was an 
attempt by the League to limit as far as possible the 
ambit of the evil. 

India's Acceptance of the Import Certificate 

System 

• 

If whet has been said above is a correct state¬ 
ment of the 'situation, as can be easily proved by a 
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reference to the proceedings, of the Opium Advisory 
Committee, the Council and the Assembly, it follows 
that the British administration did not adopt the 
import certificate system on its own initiative but 
that it was persuaded to do so at the instance of the 
League of Nations. It is amusing therefore to find its 
adoption described in the following language on page 
753 of the Indian Year Book for 1935-36. an Anglo- 
Indian annuel regarded, rightly or wrongly, by the 
ppople of this couniry as an almost, semi-official 
publication : 

“The Government of India introduced, with 
effect from 1st January, 1923, a certificate system 
recommended by the League of Nations, whereby 
all exports of opium must be covered by certificates 
from the Government of the importing country that 
its consignment is approved and is required for 
legitimate purposes.” 

As a member of the League of Nations and as 
one of the countries which had voted in favour of the 
acceptance of the import certificate system, it was 
obligatory on the India Government, lo give effect to 
it and it does not therefore seem correct to assume, 
as appears to have been done by the writer quoted 
from above, that, the British administration was 
entitled t.o any special credit for discharging its 
obvious duty. 

It has also been maintained by anti-opiunusts, 
with at least some -bow of justice, that, our British 
rulers who had never relished the charges levelled 
against them of deriving a large part of Indian 
revenue by facilitating indulgence in a vice banned 
in their homeland, by people not ruled by the Grown, 
welcomed the Import. Certificate system as it, from 
their point of view, offered a very satisfactory w-ay 
out of » difficult situation. With its introduction, 
buyers of India opium for export, had only to produce 
import certificates from their Governments, whptt 
they were permitted to bid for the drug sold in the 
auctions held every month in Calcutta. That this is 
no flight, of fancy on the part, of the anti-opiumists is 
proved by the following extract, from the book 
mentioned above : 

“So far as India was concerned, the new system 
was welcomed because, it removed from' the 
shoulders of the Government of India (that is the 
British administration which, under dyarchy, was 
responsible for the export, trade) all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the importing 
coumrics and laid it upon their own respective 
Governments.” 

(To be continued) 
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The function of aroiiitrclure as an element of any 
future comprehensive civilisation will be determined 
to a much greater degree by the attitude of those 
who took at and walk through the buildings than by 
that of those who design and construct them. In other 
words, the relationship between the “producer’' and 
the “consumer” of architectural values will be defined 
rather by the consumer than by the producer. The 
consumer, the general public, will decide precisely 
whut it is going to consume, whether for them 1 the 
architectural values arc primarily of a technical, an 
aesthetic, or a social character. 

Any prognosis on the role of architecture in post¬ 
war society must take into consideration its develop¬ 
ment in the United States during the past hundred 
years. A brief survey will f-how how different American 
eclecticism between 1830 and 1880 was from European 
eclecticism during the corresponding period. In Europe, 
the classical period was followed by a Gothic revival, 
which, in all its nationally differentiated nuances, was 
brought about by the influence of the Rom ant c 
movement in literature and philosophy. The succeed¬ 
ing period of Renaissance imitation, supplanted after 
about 1890 by a recapitulation of Baroque forms was 
not stimulated by any general literaiy or intellectual 
movement. It was based on a rather aibitrary change 
of visual taste, supported by the continuous tradition 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

In the United States, the Greek revival lasted 
much longer, up to the Civil War and even, with 
some modifications, into the twentieth century. The. 
Gothic influence was confined to very specific tasks, 
principally religious and educational buildings, in 
which it has maintained itself down to the present. 
Even some commercial buildings were erected in 
Gothic forms, as late as the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. 

While in Europe the various recapitulations of 
earlier periods relieved each other successively, in the 
United States, the styles of the past, in more or less 
modified form, were used concurrently. The break¬ 
through around 1890 of a definitely modern American 
architecture, advanced by the so-called Chicago school 
under the leadership of Louis Sullivan and his pupil, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, was not enough to eliminate 
the eclectic tendencies. Although the great commer¬ 
cial buildings in Chicago showed clear traces of the 
developing functional school, Chicago’s World's Fair of 
1893 unfortunately swept a new vogue of eclecticism 
into the focus of popular interest. 

The "Imperial Facade,” as it was later called, 
attempted to reach in its structures, different as their 
functions may have been, a compromise between 
Roman architecture in Parisian coloring (Ecole dee 
Beaux Arts) and the practical needs of a growing 
economy. It was a compromise made almost, entirely 


at the cost of the latter. A standardized style of 
pseud u -tiu onum qnta 1 architecture developed, used 
variously for railroad stations, court houses, state 
capitols, libraries, and private residences. Objectively 
it must be stated that from the point of view of these 
“period architects’* the elementary architectural feel¬ 
ing for space and detail wan a 'subtle one. The pre¬ 
ference for this ‘re,presf-nlai.ive” borrowed style was 
so general that tin- movement initiated by Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright died quietly •« way. 
Today it is considered the beginning of modern 
functionalism, although it. was actually more a kind 
of purifying materialism, primitive in its way, but a 
necessary step toward overcoming t.he eclectic idstorism 
of this generation. 

It was only after the First World War that, a 
start was made toward overcoming the schism 
between architecture and technology. Stimulated on 
the one hand by works of Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright and on the other by the functionalistic schools 
of Austria, the Netherlands, Belgium arid C< rrnany, 
something very like a revolutionary elemental trend 
came into existence. 

This trend approached architectural problems 
from an angle very different from that of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. It expressed itself first anti most 
forcefully not in monumental structures and elegant 
private estates, which had tong been considered the 
main task of architecture, but in entirely different 
realms. It was engineering that gave the new move¬ 
ment, its strongest stimulus, since in that field 
functionalism was a matter of course. Tims industrial 
architecture—(industrial plants for Henry Ford and 
and various corporations) ; bridges (George Washing¬ 
ton Bridge, New York City ; Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, Calif., and many others); dams (Tennessee 
Valley Authority structures, Boulder Dam, etc.)— 
was the first document of a new architecture which 
immediately evoked public appreciation. 

The stylistic development of the tall office build¬ 
ing, the skyscraper, kept close step with the artistic 
achievements of the predominantly technical structures. 
However, it was some time before the pseudo-Gothic 
business cathedrals, of the Woolworth building type 
(1913), were replaced by clear-cut, plastically articulated 
masses such as Rockefeller Center (1980) in New York 
City. 

In comparison with these structures, other types 
of buildings only gradually found a corresponding 
architectural articulation. During the 1930’s individual 
examples of schools, hospitals, reformatories, adminis¬ 
tration buildings, and post offices began to demonstrate 
a definitely new style based on functional principle*, 
but going beyond that, expressed a new snail*! feeling. 
Even the, private house, though .efficiently, followed 
the new trend. Adaptation to tee natural enviroante’A 
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■ad simplification of domestic life by ao efficient lay¬ 
out, created wonderful solutions. 

Iu contrast to these individual solutions, the greater 
number of housing projects still relied, lor the in¬ 
dividual house-unit, mainly on pseudo-Homan tic 
colonial village imitations, masterfully laid out though 
they were from the social, hygienic, and technical 
point of view. Although some projects after 1935 
marked a step in tlio new direction, administrative 
bodies on the whole were not ready to believe that ibe 
public could appreciate the simpler forms of the new 
architectural development. 

So much for what has been done ! Now, what of 
the possibilities of future development and the inte¬ 
gration of architecture into the general pattern of 
future civilisation ? 

Architecture in its broadest sense does not mirror 
a period by specific aesthetic means alone, bui by its 
very physical existence* and practical function, is itsrif 
a part of the epoch which it reflects artistically. Today, 
the very topic of architecture is changing and We must 
investigate, os said above, not only the “how' 1 but. 
oven the ‘'what." Structures for traffic (airport<, bus 
terminals, highways, bridges, etc.), indus'rid architec¬ 
ture (dam*, power stations, plants of all kinds), and 
housing projects will dominate post-war building 
construction. These structures certainly do not. represent 
what former generations associated with the idea of 
architectural values from the aesthetic pom 1 of view. 
In their conception, the problems of engineering and 
technique wiuld have completely overshadowed artistic 
considerations. Due to the experience of the functional¬ 
istic period of the last thirty years, we now take the 
synthesis of practical needs and artistic value- os u 
matter of course. However, even site most artistically 
minded architect, the most construe*!' . ly mind* d 
engineer, must now begin to conreho of his b.-’k n' t 
only in terms of form or in terms of const Miction but 
also in terms of social function. 

Without any doubt, social changes will develop in the 
post-war peiiod. There will be new types of liospil-ib, 
of reformatories, of day nurseries, 01 recreation 
facilities, of shopping facilities, of old fig" tomes, of 
sanitariums for the working classes, etc. These buildings 
will show a new architectural form, shaped by a new 
human conception. In other word", neither the long- 
ruling ambitions of monumentalization and representa¬ 
tion, nor the newer ones of mere technical expediency, 
will be the decisive factors, but the articulation of 
human life in its social relations. 

Are the social planners ahead of the architects, or 
do they lag behind? Will the induslrinlizat.on of the 
building process, (pre/abrication) mechanize architec¬ 
tural forms ? Or will specific spatial feelings, sub¬ 
consciously existent in a generation, express themselves 
,in using these new techniques and materials ? Will the 


changing pattern of society create a primarily collec¬ 
tive type of shelter? Will there be, in the future world, 
room for individual creative inventiveness ? Imme¬ 
diately the interdependence of all these problems with 
the more complex topic of general city and regional 
planning becomes obvious. 

In a great and ever increasing segment of industry, 
■planning lias been a matter of course throughout the 
last thirty years. There the stimulus for planning, 
however, was competition and an economic attempt to 
regulate production, distribution, and consumption. 
Hen' the primary impulse is a social one, with ihe 
technical and aesthetic betterment as secondary results, 
byproducts. 

The new style, as the history *of the last three 
decades piovcs, wiil not be found through mere 
functionalism which completely lacked emotional 
warmth. Architectural expression indeed assimilated 
the new technical possibilities of construct.on and 
m’i!ori:d but in doing so, succeeded aesthetically only 
where function was the sole content of the artistic 
task, as m industrial architecture. 1c failed where the 
content was primarily a human one. as m the private 
house, i.he settlement, the public building. Here only 
the expression of human feelings can create convincing 
forms which in their oneness cairy style beyond 
functional truthfulness. 

Tt warn'd be utterly ridiculous to prophesy the 
kind of architecture that will be created. We may only 
assume that it will not indulge in any formal details, 
but. will bo much more concerned with the articulation 
of large spatial organisms, of which the single building- 
uni i, will be just one element. Functional solution of 
all practical ne<ds being taken for granted, the aesthetic 
pToh'cm will be primarily the organization of space 
and \ohmic, the adaptation of forms to the perception 
of quick-moving nmssia, and the expression of social 
integration of the respective communities. Tins nun 
sound veiv general. Hut it would be premature to base 
is more definite prognosis on any architectural solution 
already m existence In speaking of creative in- 
di\ ion ility, howmer we are fully aware that, this 
imln iduaiity will never he entirely independent. The 
organization of the high!;, integrated complex ol 
technical, social and artistic problems which a modern 
building or group of buildings necessarily represents, 
cun be achieved only by team-work. 

No single personality, not even one specific group 
of people, either of architects, of contractors, of 
engineers, of administrators, or of big business bends, 
will he able to create independently the prototype of 
any future architecture. It is team-work that v* 
essential, less self-expression and more interest in the 
life we live together and in the work we do together. 
Social orientation must balance functional expression. 



H.M.G.’s STATEMENT ON FEBRUARY 20 AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

Bt Pkof. K. K. BHATTACHARYA, m.a., b.u (Cal.) u..m. (Lond.), 
Barrister-at-Lmv, Reader in Law, Allahabad University 


Tt may be stated straightway that the statement, of 
February 20 leaves the matters in issue between the 
Congress and the Muslim League on the fundamental 
questions whether the Congress having accepted the 
statements of May 16 and December 6, issued by 
H. M. G., is entitled to stay in office and whether the 
Muslim League having not accepted the statement of 
May 16 nor of December 6 is entitled to stay in the 
Interim Government. The contention of the Congress 
was that the Muslim League having gone back on its 
acceptance of the statement of May 16 at a later date 
is not entitled to stay in the Interim Govemmenl. 
The Muslim League contention, on the other hand, is 
that the Congress having not accepted fully the 16th 
of May statement and later on the statement of 
December 6 is not entitled to stay in the Interim 
Government. Therefore, this plain issue which was 
pointed out by both the parties to the Viceroy and 
through the Viceroy to the Secretaiy of State arid the 
Prime Minister should have been tackled but there is 
no (mention of any solution on this point. On the con¬ 
trary, what is apprehended is that the Muslim League 
will still function in the Interim Government and not 
join the Constituent Assembly. 

I am afraid, the statement renders the delibera¬ 
tions of the Constituent Assembly almost infructuous 
and even if a constitution emerges with the help of the 
Congress and other minorities in the Constituent 
Assembly with the Muslim League only abstaining 
therefrom, the British will ignore it. Therefore, there 
is a clear indication that the Constituent Assembly has 
been reduced to the position of nullity whose decisions 
would not be binding upon British Parliament. Under 
these ciroumstanocs, will the Constituent Assembly, 
which has begun functioning for the last few months 
and enormous amounts have been spent thereon out of 
the Public Exchequer of India, continue ? It is reason¬ 
able for the public to know whether it is the intention 
of H. M. G. that the Constituent Assembly should 
stand still or function, whose constitution-making 
would foe accepted in toto by British Parliament. 

In my judgment another issue of great constitu¬ 
tional importance should have been tackled by H.M.G.. 
namely, whether the members in the Constituent 
Assembly chosen by the Muslim League should not be 
asked to vacate their seats as when they were elected 
the Muslim League had clearly stated its adherence to 
the 16th of May statement from which they later on 
resiled. 

In my opinion, the members of the Muslim 
League in the Constituent Assembly have no right to 
continue as members and the Muslim seats therein 
must be declared vacant and fresh elections to those 
seids must take place. 

The bold portion of the statement is the decision 
of H.M.G. to quit India In June, 1948. The Congress 
insisted upon the British quitting India and definitely 
•feting the date. But there is no mention whether the 


British Army will also quit bag and baggage. What 
about the British vested interests ? Would they be also- 
liquidated by June, 1948 or will they be subject to 
negotiations ? 

The statement leaves it extremely vague whether 
the British Government would give power to the 
Congress or the Muslim League. Will they hand over 
the power in the provinces wherts the Congress Minis¬ 
tries are functioning to the Congress end where the- 
Muslim League Ministries are functioning to the 
League or, will it be arbitrary and capricious, dependent 
upon the sweet will of the British Government? 

There is no mention whether the provinces are 
entitled to negotiate independently with the British 
Government or whether it would be the Federal Union 
itself that would be solely authorised to negotiate. If 
it. is the intention of the British Government that the 
provinces would be allowed to negotiate independently 
with the British Government, then it must be stated 
clearly that a new situation has arisen not foreshadowed 
in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. 

What about the Indian Princes ? It seekns that each 
one of them would, in June, 1948, be put on a. footing 
of fullfledged sovereignty as that appears to be the 
intention from H.M.G.'s statement. If this is so, it 
must be stated that, it is, indeod, highly undesirable 
and H.M.G. owes it to the public of India, to make this 
position quite clear. There is nothing unconstitutional 
in transferring paramountcy to the Union of India. 
The Butler Committee Report on paramountcy and 
its transfer has not been accepted by all constitutional 
lawyers in India without demur. On the contrary, the 
propositions propounded in the Butler Committee and 
later on enlarged by Sir William Holdsworth, one of 
the members of the said Committee, in the Law 
Quarterly Review of October, 1930, could not be ac¬ 
cepted as laying down correct principles regarding 
paramountcy and its transference and if a reference on 
this question be made to the British and Indian jurists 
I think, the answer would be to the effect that there 
is no legal or constitutional bar to the transference of 
paramountcy to the Union Government of India. In 
fact, the genesis, content, development—-the whole con¬ 
cept of paramountcy, have not been correctly laid 
down either in the Butler Committee report or in Sir % 
William Holdsworth'a article referred to above. 

I may state that H.M.G.’s statement may be 
likened to the statement of a husband who tells his 
two quarrelling wives to look to him as their sole 
guardian angel, to tend, comfort him and enliven him 
with a strong warning not to look to anyone else for 
help or support for, since the old man assures the 
wives that he would breathe his last in June, H#. 
He would bequeathe all his earthly belongings to both 
of them as he thinks fit, with this reservation, also that 
he may give to the wife who serves him most faith¬ 
fully ell belongings and possessions. What, fttaraatw-' 
is there that the old (man would not ge back upen the 
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statement having already issued four statements, none 
of which are identical but on many points diametrically 
opposite. Both the Congress and the Muslim League 
have been told to court on British Government as best 
4ts each of them can and warned against looking 
towards U. N. 0., Russia or America. The inevitable 
result will be that during the period in issue, namely, 
16 months from today—the unusually long period ot 
gestation, there would be & race, the British think, 
after issuing the statement in competing with each 
other for basking under British favour for scaling 
down the Sterling Balances, for entering into the most 
agreeable trade agreements with Britain, for the 
protection of British vested interests on the best of 
terms, and possibly insisting upon an alliance bv virtue 
of which India would be bound hand and foot to 
British foreign policy and domestic economy. 

- :0 


On the whole, the statement leaves one cold. The 
immediate issues have been shelved. The Constituent 
Assembly seems to be suspended in mid-air. Will 
H. M. G. Issue one more statement which should have 
the seal of finality telling definitely the full implications 
of the statement when read in conjunction with the 
16th of May statement and 6th of December statement. 
Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, has gone back 
upon what he staled in the House of Commons when 
sending out the British Cabinet Mission to India, 
namely, that no minority community shall have the 
right to veto the progress and political advance of the 
majority in India. The statement does not seem to 
redeem that pledge. The Cabinet Mission proposals 
also proceeded upon the same assumption but un¬ 
fortunately ii is not to be seen in the statement of 
February 20. 


MY CHRISTIAN CHURCH : ADAPTOR QUIT 

By ANTHONY ELEN JIM ITT AM 


A nightmare has been haunting us for some time past, 
the nightmare of churchionity. We, a section of the 
Indian Christians, have been feeling a sense of dicho¬ 
tomy for the last few years. The sense of divided 
loyalty has been felt in the heart of our hearts ; but 
that inner tension has remained inarticulate until now. 
The time is come for us to voice our inner pangs and 
seek a mending or ending of this long-drawn agony of 
our mental and spiritual martyrdom. 

India is the classical land of religion and philo¬ 
sophy. India’s legacy has always been to seek and find 
unity, harmony anti synthesis between various streams 
of thought that are born or brought into this country 
of. venerable antiquity. Modem psychologists have 
spoken a lot about the race consciousness submerged 
info the ocean of the great Unconscious in which our 
tiny specks of consciousness are afloat as so many 
islets, which has now become an experimental truth 
and an experienced reality for me. Somehow or other, 
at some stage of our spiritual pilgrimage, the cultural 
heritage and the race consciousness of a given nation 
begin to assert themselves and we are shaken to the 
very foundations, to the very core of our personality. 
Wc struggle and strain to be as loyal as we can to the 
doctrinal and ceYemonial impositions of an external 
religion compatible with the gradual unfolding of the 
Kingdom of God that lies buried within ourselves. It is 
here where the tension begins and the gulf between the 
external religion and the personal religion and strictly 
psychological realisation, begins to widen. Today in 
India, I know for certain, there is a section cf Chris¬ 
tians who feel the inevitable tension between the 
Churches of the West and that form of Christian 
gospel, the Gospel of “Jesus and him crucified,” the 
message of Love and Sendee, grafted on to the soul 
of India, asleep in the unthinking many, awake in the 
tSfinkingfew. 

'Standing as we are at the open doors of inde- 
psndttce, it is rather sad for us to see the ecclesiastical 
hesawithy in .India busy in proposing and securing 


communal advantages for their respective churches. 
The Guardian of Madras, reputedly the organ of the 
progressive forces of Protestant churches, is pleading 
for Christians to profess and propagate their faith, 
even with foreign personnel and money. The Catholic 
missions are tightening every nut and screw of that 
essentially Roman form of Christianity to be squeezed 
into the heart and sou! of India. What they have 
advocated, and have failed to achieve, in modern 
Europe, they are trying to introduce in India, which 
today ns uot industrially and scientifically as advanced 
as many of the Western nations. Numerically Chris¬ 
tianity is the third religion m India. Does any sane 
person think that Christianity, if trally loyal to the 
truth of the Gospel, would ever need legal and canoni¬ 
cal protection for its life and expansion ? Truth is its 
own defence, its own evidence, its own apologetics. 
The Gospel of Jesus is far too superior to what the 
Churches p-e'-onf or parade them t.o be. The Gospel of 
Clyist does not need these humiliating appeals, useless 
memoranda, flimsy props and isolationist policy. 

The Archbishop of Madras in a memorandum sub- 
ini 1 ted (o the Education Minister in last Dcceinbei, 
has staled : ‘‘All youth movements, including scouting 
and guiding, which rater for the training of the youth, 
are essentially educational.” The implication was that 
there should be special and privileged provision for 
the Catholics to educate their children in a ‘‘Catholic 
way” with little or no interference from the State. 
Denominational schools and colleges are outdated in 
Europe. In India we have enough of communal cancer 
everywhere. Would the Indian Catholics add another 
cancer of their own ? We have enough of caste barriers 
in India. Would the Indian Christians add their own 
castes in this impoverished and exploited land ? We 
have had enough of subjection and domineering 
authority from abroad Would the Indian Christians 
invite more forms of foreign intervention sad foreign 
domination under the name and holy label of 
“religion”? 
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Quite apart from the Gospel of Jesus and the 
eternal meesage of the crucifix, what distinctively 
Catholic education they intend to impart to the 
Catholics of India ? Is there any Catholic chetmistry 
or Hindu physics ? There may still be a Church of 
Rome or a Church of England ; but is there any 
Italian mathematics or English thermodynamics ? In 
a century when all the known and unrevealed forces 
are rushing and converging towards world-unity, it. is 
not only an anachronism, but also a great barrier for 
us, the Catholics and Protestants of India, to forge 
ahead, to marah forwards, truthwarda, spiritwards. 

The ecclesiastical authorities in India have 
entrenched themselves under the impregnable fortress 
of “divine authority” and the laity is given only that 
amount of freedom that is compatible with the un- 
touehability and inviolability of the ecclesiastical 
authority. The ecfilcsui discels have to follow the lead 
of the ecclesia dooens, with meekness and docility. 
The right of free inquiry and open discussion are all 
interdicted or curtailed. When the free-thinking 
Indian Christians are trying to emancipate themselves 
from useless props and discredited shackles of medieval 
obscurantism, the ooclesiaelicnl authority are deter¬ 
mined to hold on to their position without much 
consideration for the spirit and soul of the civilisation 
of Bharatvarsha. I cannot recall one single instance 
when the patronage of any of the Christian churches 
has been lent to promote free inquiry and unbiased 
study of the cultural heritage of India. If they study 
the Upanishads, the Raimayana. or the Mahabharata or 
our ancient and venerable s haslras, it. is done only with 
a view to refuting us and to buttress the western forms 
of Christianity in India. Have they forgotten that the 
entire Greco-Roman culture and civilisation were 
accepted, embraced and absorbed by Christianity, 
which grew and fructified on the immortal 1 legacy of 
Rome and Athens ? Even today when a French boy 
or an Italian student studies his Virgil or Plato he 
foeln and relishes the fact that he or she is an heir to 
the great heritage of the ancient Greco-Roman world. 
Yet, who among the Indian Christians, who follow the 
leadership of the Church officialdom, feel or discover 
his or her identity and oneness with the cultural 
heritage of India when he reads the shasiras and 
scriptural lore of India ? I see greater freedom and 
broader outlook on the part of the white mi*siona«tes 
in the sixteenth century when a stalwart Jesuit like 
Roberto de Nobili isolated himself from his colleagues 
and threw wholeheartedly into a more fruitful apoa- 
tolate of adaptation. But today, alas, an outstanding 
Indian Catholic like the late Brabmabandhav 
TJpadhyaya became an ou teas to to the official Church. 
Sadhu Sunder Singh, whose knowledge of Christianity 
was restricted to the evangelical forms only, had to 
confess that, he did not. belong to any of the existing 
churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, whether Con¬ 
formist or non-Oonfonriist. According to the verdict 
of the official interpreters of the Christian Churches, 
especially among, those narrow and Bible-bound sec¬ 
tions of the Protestart churches, men like Gandhi and 
Tagore, prophets lrke Ramakvishna and Vivekamanda, 
are nil obstacles in the way of Gospel work in India. 
t know only too well some of the Church officials who 
think and apeak of Qandhiji as “the enemy of Christ 
and his Gospel.^ If Gandhiji, Tagore and Vivekanaoda 
are the enemies &%hrist and of his gospel, pray, who 
are the friend# and helper* of the kingdom of God, 


which every Christian church claims to represent? 
Perhaps those leisured few, landed proprietors, and 
the canonical bigots of the Church officialdom f 

Our watchword is acceptance. India is the classical 
land where cultures and races come and go, mix and 
blend, give and take ; the land where the greatest 
synthesis and unity have been sought and achieved. 
Can we betray or forsake this cultural heritage of our 
country ? Because we are labelled os Roman Catholic*, 
Angle-Catholics, Methodists-or Latter Day Adventists, 
can we deny ourselves, our whole past, that cultural 
past which is the pride and glory of our hearts, just 
merely to say “yes” to a few white catechists or their 
vioe-gercuts picked up, drilled and fashioned in India? 
Come what may, we will continue to be standard- 
bearers of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Sacrifice, in India 
on Indian roads. Come what may, we shall continue 
to serve God and His kingdom, but with utmost free¬ 
dom of mind and spirit, with little or no desire to 
please mortal men, whatever be their authority or 
infallibility, which they say they possess by 'a divine 
right. 

There in the history of mankind, in the fulness 
of lime, at the most crucial period in the history of 
the nations of the earth, there appeared Jesus, in « 
humble village of Nazareth, in Palestine, in Asia, and 
gave a message which even to this day shines as the 
light of the world. Jesus was Truth and Truth was 
crucified. A Church arose around the crucified Lord 
rooted in a living faith, in sacrifice. So, I still see that 
church in agony and suffering in the caiacombs, that 
persecuted and martyrised church, the immaculate and 
loyal spouse of Jesus, a living witness to his eternal 
gospel. The divine romanticism, the ineffable poetry 
that is seen, felt and read in every corner, in every 
cell, on every wall, everywhere in the underground 
church of Rome, give us an idea of what the ideal 
Christiality is. I have seen it with my own eyes. I have 
felt and relished it within any own heart. A boundless 
vision of the mission of Christianity was then given 
to me and I have strained every nerve to be true to 
that catholic ideal ever since. Years ago, as a boy of 
fifteen, early in spring, when the sun was rising in the 
East, cheering and caressing I he green land of Mala¬ 
bar, a voice was whispered to my ears which said : 
“Go, go to Rome and study Jesus and his catholic 
message at the foot of tihe crucified Lord, still alive, 
still to be aeon, in the catacombs.’' I went, and by the 
help of Providence many graces from Heaven were 
showered upon me, heavenly favours which are not 
granted to many mortals on this earth to receive or 
relish. To that inspiration of my 'boyhood I have 
prayed and have struggled to be true <and loyal. I 
have placed these cards on the table, so that Done of 
the readers may misunderstand or misinterpret Ike 
letter and the spirit of What I am writing. It is perhaps 
likely that the ecclesiastical authorities may anathema-: 
tize me. It may be that I should become a victim of. 
their censure and disciplinary actions. Bat.time will 
come when tliey-will realise that what I have aaid ot 
suggested is nothing but truth; a new deal, a new 
poficy, which the Christian churches should adopt, if 
they do mean to survive not only the national criiis 
of India today, but also the general religious erisiiaail 
over the world. , 

What has been troubling. ihc tninds add; coowiiosw*, 
of. those Indian Christiana who 
national and international forces, who ’iw • 
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both the political and religious forces at home and 
■abroad, is the fact that we are being drawn to a land 
of bewilderment and complete loss of our national 
identity,. nay Our ideal humanity and world loyalty 
are being crippled by the incompetent and anti¬ 
national leadership of the church officialdom. We have 
tried to re-interpret the Christian dogma of Trinity in 
terms of Hat-chil-auunda aud we are censured as here¬ 
tics. Wc have tried to wed the Gospel of Christ with 
the Veduntasutras and we arc suspected of heresy. We 
have placed the authority of God and His living 
inspiration in the hearts of men and women irrespective 
of labels and creeds and wc are made guilty of laesae 
majestalis. Wc begin to expound our Christian faith 
using national terminology anil in the most intelligible 
way to our fellow-citizens of tills world, and our books 
are placed on the Index. When will this enforced 
servitude end ? When will the Gospel of Jesus become 
an emancipating and freeing-force in man ? It is St. 
Paul, the first and greatest,missionary of Christ who 
said : “Where the spirit of the Lord, there breathes 
also freedom.” I know only too well that freedom is 
not license. Let license die and freedom live. Freedom 
aud truth me convertible terms, Jems has guaranteed 
that those who know the truth He name to give to the 
world, will become really and eternally free. But most 
of the institutional churches are holding us within their 
grip, not freeing, but lettering vis all the more, not 
widening and deepening our vision, but mechanising tv rid 
narrowing it down all the more. The more the Indian 
Christians grow conscious of the national heritage, 
of the Gospel of Jesus and the international forces that 
are at. work today the ecclesiastical hold also will fade 
away proportionately. The communal cancer of the 
Moslem League or of the Hindu Mahasahha is admit¬ 
tedly very disastrous. Will the Chtistians of India 
also be led by the Church oflieialdoin to a path where 
they also will clamour to form a separate caste, a 
League of tiucir own, retarding and si unting the growth 
of the Indian Nation '! Will the high and low-ranking 
officials of the Churches place Roman or Anglican 
forms of Catholicity above Human Catholicism ? Will 
lh6 human truths and psychological living realities be 
sacrificed before the moloch of dead forms and logical 
abstractions ? 1 . ' i 

Adapt,, my Christian church, adapt,. Grow, my 
Christian church, grow, not any longer rooted in the 
Roman Law or British bureaucracy, but on the eternal 
and universal seed which Jesus preached and died for. 
A Church that cannot understand nor adapt itself to 
the needs and aspirations of a given people is no 


■church of Christ, but an institution of a handful 
trained canonists and dogmatists, iiturgists and formal¬ 
ists, which will have to quit along with the quitting 
British. We thirst for that Gospel which will give ua 
life and give it more abundantly. We among the 
thoughful Christiana of India, want to hold on to the 
Gospel, the inexlmstible mine of Patristic and scholas¬ 
tic literature along with our Upanishads aud Yedantu, 
with all that, that is great, sublime aud divine in our 
own national genius. To those who mock at Chris¬ 
tianity because of the rigid and inflexible legalism of 
officials of the Church wo want to prove by our life 
and freedom, by our national consciousness and inter¬ 
national understanding, that the Gospel which 
originated in Palestine can adapt aud grow on the 
national genius of India, China, or Japan exactly in 
the same way as the Palestinian Gospel was grafted on 
and grew upon the cultural heritage of the ancient 
Roman Empire and Greek culture. 

The Ecclesiastical officialdom may be yet loo 
strong and the public opinion behind the Christian 
community may be still inarticulate to make a head¬ 
way right, mnv. But attempts after aibmpH will be 
made until we have divested our Christianity from that 
Roman, English or even Indian sectarianism and have 
proclaimed and stood for that universality, catholicity 
and acumcnieily of Jesus and his gospel. WY would have 
thought and fne Indian Nation would have expected a 
wise, far-sighted policy and nn enlightened leadership 
from the Churches, but we are now disillusion! d. Wo 
pant for the bread of fife and we are given stones. But 
Christ and Christianity aie beyond failure whatever 
■be the standing scandal of the Christian West and 
their emissaries over here either as political or religious 
traders. 

But. you my Church, that took your birth at tho 
foot of the Cross at. Cal very, that bridged the gulf* 
between the East and flit: West, that suffered and 
agonised before the Edict of Milan in 313 A.D., Unit 
sent, its first evangelists to this country of our birth 
and love, that still contains the germs and kinetic 
energy to revitalise and regenerate this fear-haunted, 
authority-ridden and war-ha tiered humanity, you, my 
dear universal Church, Catholic Church of God. arise. 
Awake, adapt, adopt, absorb the national heritage of 
this vast subcontinent, and grow. Through the aegis of 
that eternal gospel of love and freedom, lead us, our 
country-, our humanity, to the land of lasting peace, 
mutual understanding and international co-operation. 
Grow .mv Church, grow 1 Adapt, my Church, adapt I 
And let the others quit I 


















NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


One of tiie largest of the 6,500 free libraries iu the 
United States is the New York Public Library, a 
building of impressive architecture located at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, in the heart of mid- 


J&jjguagpH, including the Lenox copy of the Guton- 1 
berg Bible ; the first book printed in North 
America, the Bay Psalm Book ; early printed editions 
of the Letter of Columbus announcing his discovery 
of America; more than 100 illu¬ 



minated manuscripts of the 9th to 
the 16th centuries ; and first editions 
of many of tli© world’s classics. 
There are permanent and special 
exhibitions of paintings, prints, 
stamp collections and specially 
bound and illustrated books. 

Tine Central Building, although 
visited each year by four or five 
million persons, is not a show place. 
Its reading rooms are designed for 
study and research. There are sepa¬ 
rate reading rooms for books on 
American history ; genealogy ; art 
and architecture ; prints, maps, 
nnamiscripts, music; Jewish, Slavonic 
and Oriental literature ; economics 
and sociology; science and technology; 
current periodicals and newspapers; 
and stage and theatrical materials. 

10,000 Visitors Daily 
The Public Catalogue Room and 
the Main Rending Room are the 
center of activity for more than 10.000 
persons who visit the Library every 
day. The catalogue of 6,000.000 cards 
gives direct, and cross reference to all 


Ihe main entrance to the Public Library of New York which 
contains 80 miles of book stacks 


books in the library. A large part, of 
the librarian's job is to get people 
and book toge ther. They help the 


town Manhattan, one of the 
five boroughs of New York 
City. 

The Library was formed in 
1895 by the merging of three 
large private libraries. It has 
Sffxty-one branches throughout 
the city, located at convenient 
points in three boroughs of the 
metropolitan area. In all, the 
Library cfrnployB 1,600 persons. 
Like many other cultural insti¬ 
tutions it is supported by 
public tax for free use by the 
people. 

The 80 miles of slacks of the 
New York Public Library hold 
about 4,700,000 books, periodi¬ 
cals and documents—8,200,000 in 
the Reference Department and 
1,500,000 in the Circulation De¬ 
partment. In an average year 
5,000,000 volumes are consulted 
in the Reference Department 
while more than 11,000,000 are 
lent for home use. 

The Library collection in¬ 
cludes many rare items—among 
them an extensive collection <*f 
early printed Bibles in all 
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The New York Public Libraiy is the pride of New Yorkere. being 
the seventh largest institution of ft! kind ift the vgrld 
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uninitiated use the catalogue to find the specific 
• material they want and direct, readers to the type of 
books and the section of the library which will satisfy 
their needs. . 


about 10,000 publications on hand and is heavily used 
by businessmen interested in keeping pace with 
industrial developments. 

The Music Room with its collections of 75,000 



musical scores, books and pamph¬ 
lets is a favorite haunt of 
musicians. The musical center 
of the Circulation Department 
in another section of the city 
has a large collection of phono¬ 
graph records which may bo 
used in a sound-proof booth. 

Special Provision for 
Children 

The Children’s Roofcni has no 
age limit. At the low reading 
tables are tiny tots who only 
look at picture books ; school 
children are borrowing books to 
help them in their studies; 
publishers, illustrators, teachers 
and child psychologists are 
there doing research work. 

Nor are (he blind neglected. The 
Library for the Rlind, one of 27 
regional libraries supplying 
reading matter to the blind in 
the United States with the 


Libraries all over the United States have collections and rooms assistance of the Federal Govorn- 

for children ment, has over 26,000 volumes in 


The Information Desk in the 


braille, 1,600 talking books, 12,000 


center of the Public Catalogue' 
Room is a barometer of public 
(.pinion. All day long librarians 
and their assistants answer an 
endless flood of questions in 
person, over the telephone and 
by mail 1 n enquirers every¬ 
where, on everything. 

"The Main Reading Room 
occupies a quarter-acre of floor 
space and seats 800 .persons. 
Along the walls is a ready- 
reference collection of 25.000 
books which may be used with¬ 
out the formality of signing an 
application blank. 

The Science Division is one 
of the wnoet crowded reading 
rooms o<nd most of its readers arc 
there strictly on business. Hfcre 
are books on pure and applied 
science and engineering, files of 
periodicals and patent records, 
and «n extensive collection of 
railroad and electrical traction 
materials. 



The open-air reading room in Bryant Park, just behind the 
Library Building, is available for summer-time use 


• ^an a ^ n< ^ ance te the Economic D'vision has 
risen 30 per cent since the end of the war. Ex-service- 
«»en check on firms who offer them jobs to be sure 
they are good risk. Others want to know what are 
tmar chances of making good in email business of 
their own. 

Tbjp Periodicals Room on the first floor keeps 


braille music scores and leading braille magasines in 
English, French and German. In addition, the Library 
edits and distributes without charge The BraiUe Books 
Review, a monthly braille magazine which has an 
annotated list of all new talking and braille books 
published in America and Britain. 

Speoial collections have been built up to meet 
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the demands of New York City’s large foreign-brum service which will make a photograph of any material 
population and more than 500,000 foreign language in the Library at the rate of 20 cents for a medium-, 
books are circulated each year. sized page. Recently the Library has microfilmed 



A special consul I suit answers a reader’s ques- The Library maintains a large book-binding 

lions at the information desk of the Library plant (to keep its collections up-to-dUte ana 

in good condition 

The New York Public Library also has a printing 

shop and a large book-binding plant which repairs many books, magazines, and newspapers which wore 
and rebinds thousands of books a year. One of the disintegrating, end thus will preserve their contents 
most useful developments has been a photostat for the future.— VSJS. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS AND CULTURE 

A New Society in Calcutta 

By Pbof. 0. C. GANGOLY 


A mild sensation was caused in Art circles in Calcutta of glamour and command great popularity. But these 
by the inauguration of a new society, entirely spoil- great institutions of the art-centres of Europe have 
sored by artists of which the first exhibition was also stood for all that is narrow, all that is cheaply 
opened by Sir Jaduuuth Sarkar on the 8th of February popular in Art and have persistently and perversely 
last. And on the writer devolved the duty of offering opposed all manner of new ideas and new expressions 
an explanation, if not an apology, on behalf of the in Art, by refusing to admit works of Art which did 
artists, for the birth of a new association, failed the not comply with certain narrow and conventional 
National Academy of Fine Arts and Culture. The standards. It is not suggested that the elder Academy 
wry name, adopted by this new society is of a tell- m this city has been run on any narrow exclusive 
talc significance. We till know tint a gnat society policy or principle or that, it has been unfair to any 
established by the late Maharaja Sir Frodyol, Coomar new expressions of talent. But ‘Academies’ have a 
Tagore, under the name of the Academy of Fine Arts, way of getting into grooves, and confined to the 
has been functioning in 1 lie city of Calcutta and very narrow and limited outlooks of groups and coteries, 
successfully catering for the hunger for Art which has The organizers of this new society claim that by 



Dasaswamcdh Ghat by Adinath Mukhcrjcc The Mad Man and the Dog by /trim K. Maii.ra 

been slowly but surely developing in this great city, adopting the appellation of ‘National,’ they have kept 
That elder society has indeed attained a very high their doom widely open for nil forms of national 
statius, and has commanded an All-India popularity expressions in Art, irrespective of castes, creeds or 
under the untiring devotion of the late Mr. D. C. colours, for Art belongs to an universal spiritual 
Ghosh whoso suddon demise all Calcutta is mourning brotherhood, admit ting of no caste, or creed excepting 
today. that of beauty and spirituality. 

This now society has ailapted the name of its I have yet. to explain the reasons for the birth of 
older brother with the qualifying label of National, this new Academy, this National Association for the 
Personally, I altni not enamoured of the title ‘Academy cultivation of Arts. A feeling has been growing up 
of ‘Arts.’ It inevitably reminds one of the famous amongst artists in this city that the cause of National 
Academic* of Euaope—tlic Royal Academy of Paint- Art will be better served by a society, or guild ex- 
iog and Sculpture and the Academy of Fine Art* of clnaively composed of groups of practising artists. A 
Paris and the famous Royal Academy of Arts of guild of artist* inevitably implies the highest possiblo 
kondem. These names have undoubtedly some amount standard, of Art in theory as well as in practice. As 
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the interpreters and custodians of the highest 
spiritual thoughts of a nation, artists carry on their 
shoulders the onerous responsibility of upholding the 
national banner of Art at the highest possible level. 


warm 



Thrashing Paddy by Mrs. Karima Shah 


Oue of the creeds of the guilds 
of artists in India, us in Medieval 
Europe, was to censor and sup¬ 
press inferior works of Art ; the 
vow taken waa only to exhibit, 
anti put forward for the use of 
society, the very best that artists 
and craftsmen could produce, re¬ 
jecting the second-rate and the 
inferior, suppressing the low and 
the vulgar. For the national 
worship of Beauty, only the best 
and the finest offerings an- ad¬ 
missible. This, indeed, is a very 
high, if not an impossible, stand¬ 
ard to sot up and to attain. That, 
such creeds existed both in India 
and Europe are amply borne out. 
by the evidences of history. In 
Bengal during the Pala Period 
we had such a guild of artists 
flourishing under the name of the 
‘Varindra Silpa Goshhi,’ at the 
head of which guild stood a great 
artist, named Ranaka Sulapani, 
commemorated in the Deopara 
inscription of King Vijayasena 
(1005-1158 A.D.)—“the crest-jewel 
of the guild of the artists of 
Varindra” (North Bengal). But 
this new guild of artists do 
they have yet attained the 
dreams and aspirations. They 
and they hope to realize their 


co-operation, on the patronage and the goodwill of 
the public, particularly of the critics and connoisseurs. 
of pictures. For Art and Artists can only thrive in the 
sunshine of the appreciation, of .a 1, cultured 
public and tire support of gene¬ 
rous but educated and dis¬ 
criminating patrons. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, our greatest living autho¬ 
rity on Moghul history and 
culture, has told us, how the 
magnanimous patronage of the 
Moghul Emperor and princes 
helped to build up a new School 
of Art in India in the sixteenth 
century, how the name and fame 
of the Moghul school earned the 
contemporary appreciation of 
artists and connoisseurs of 
Europe, how Queen Maria 
Theresa of Austria adorned the 
walls of her palace at Schonbrunn 
at Vienna with Moghul minia¬ 
tures, and how Rembrandt! the 
famous Dutch master, paid the 
supreme flattering compliment by 
copying drawings of the Moghul 
toasters. 

It is hoped that this new band 
of hopefuls will be able to secure 
the sympathy, the goodwill, the 
co-operation and the patronage 
of all lovers of art and of all 
friends of national aspirations. 



Timber Yard by Mrs. Karuna Shah 


not claim that 
pinnacle of their 
have just begun 
dreams in coming 


years end they rely for their success, on the 


The birth of this new society will inevitably 
remind us of similar happennvngs in the French world * 
of Art in the eighteen seventies. Driven.by dissensions ‘ 
and persecutions of the French Royal Academy, many . 
rebellious end independent groups of artiste whose 
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BOMBAY ON€£ UPON A tlME 

works Were refused by the Academy broke away from quarrel with anybody. None of their pictures have 

the old institution and founded independent societies been refused by any Academy. And they bear no 

of their ^own. Of these three are very well-known, grudge or malice against anybody. It represents an 
The first was tjie Society for the Exhibition of Refused independent movement on the part of a group of 
Pictures, known as ‘Salon de Refuses,' started in 1863, artists who are desirous of raising the level of the 
patronized “by the French Emperor himself, who quality of exhibitions in this city. To raise the level 
allocated a Mall for exhibiting tire pictures, mali- of understanding and appreciation of good Art, it ia 
ciously rejected by the Jury of the French Academy necessary to take a vow to show only the best pro- 
whioh systematically excluded originality and works diwtions. Unfortunately, the time for assembling this 
which might divert attention from their own produc- exhibition: lias been very short, and whether this 
tions. The second of such society was that of the group of artists has succeeded in putting up a show 
Impressionist painters started in 1877 by only eighteen Q f the best productions for the' year, if will be for 
members. As a punishment for his support of this conno.sseuns of pictures to judge and to appraise, 
new group of artists, Emile Zola, the famous novelist, w c a ]] know that Calcutta and various parts of 
lost his post as art critic to a famous Parisian journal. Bengal have been passing through conditions which 

The third society was the Society of Independent JU<i inimical to the productions of Art. Considering 

Artists, begun in 1886, which still continues to hold all these facts, the organizers appeal to the indul- 
its Annual Exhibition. 1 arm mentioning these events g^nne of the public to judge their maiden efforts with 
of the turbulent history of French Art for the purpose mercy, to pardon their faults and to overlook their 
of pointing out that ihis new Indian Society lias conn: shortcomings. For, ‘to know all, is to pardon all.’ 
into existence out of no turmoil, no dissension, no 

-: 0 :- 


BOMBAY ONCE UPON A TIME 

By B. P. CORREA 

Tpkbclent waters lash furiously anil salt sprays on together, help give us a composite picture of Boin- 
thc promenade and embankment at Worli, on the bay’s pre-hist one past and its subsequent evolution, 
western, sector of Bombay. Close by rise the Worli Dr. Ivalapi si, one time President of the Geolo- 
hills. Some ymrs ago, a few workers were seen toiling gieal Session at the Indian Science Congress, by Ida 
among the black rocks, chipping flints with their pick- 
axes. Curious passersby paused to wonder whether 
they were digging for gold. Or were they looking for 
some gruesome corpse that might have been dumped 
near this desolate hill-tract, notorious for its murders? 

Here were excavators assiduously pursuing their task 
of digging, when at last they came upon pieces of 
rocks which, according to ordinary standards, would 
be considered neither nuggets of gold nor pitch-blende 
nor precious stones. What., then, did these contain, 
these dirty pieces of black, age-old rock ? Why were 
the members of the group so enthusiastic. To its 
’eader, Dr. Ardeshir Kalaprsi, Head of the Geological 
Department et St. Xavier's Collrge, these seemed 
more precious than gold For, to him, like a crystal 
ball these contained not the future but the pari; of 
Indian metropolis. Here embedded lay a link in the 
stone-print of Bombay’s geologic lay-out. 

These rocks contained the fossilised remains of 
animal frogs, indicating that possibly fresh-waiter 
lacustrine deposit extended all over the island and 
further. The bodies of these frogs had evidently been 
deposited near the spot where they died, as the frogs 
had left their skeletonised imprint on these rocks. 

Unearthed in 1877, while excavations for the 
Princess Dock were being made, were the remains 
of what was evidently a remarkable submerged forest, 
about 33 feet below the high water-tmark. And in 1910, 
while the Alexandra docks were being constructed, 
fresh discoveries of a submerged forest, were also 
made. The soil in. Which the troes were found rooted 
was at a depth of 40 feet below the high water-mark. 

These geological finds, along with a study of some 
of the rode formations and strata in Bombay, pieced 
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laborious and pioneering work has given us a unbridled lava in molten floods devastated the whole 


fascinating story of Bombay—what it was and what 
it is. His geologic researches are an outstanding 
contribution to the geologic study of Bombay. 



Bombay today with its sunlit marine drive, 
towering residential^, de-luxe hotels, luxurious movie- 
houses, busy mills and factories is a far ery from the 
straggling, unpretentious fishing village that came to 
King Charles II of England as part of the dowry of 
his Portuguese bride, Catherine of Braganza in 1061. 
Today with the inauguration of the Greater Bombay 
Project with extensive development of urban areas 
in the blueprint stage, Bombay will have reached 
another stage in its evolution in which Man and 
Nature have played a contributing part. 

The story of Bombay (aims us to the times when 
it was issued from the cataclysmic rumblings of the 
wombed earth, to her growth when it was shaped by 
cooler and less active elements and its final grooming 
by tine plastic surgery of Man. 

It opens in an era which geologists refer to as 
the “Tertiaiy Age," long before the dawn of history, 
when Bombay formed a part of the hinterland of 
Western India. In this era, the whole of Western 
India was convulsed in an outburst of tremendous and 
unprecedented volcanic fuiy and large outpourings of 


of this region. Subsequent cooling of this reg.oa 
produced the series of rocks known as the ‘Deccan 
traps.' This cataclysmic process happened on several 
occasions mushrooming several super-imposed layers. 
But intercalated among them were fresh-water sedi¬ 
mentary beds formed during the period of rest from 
volcanic eruptions. 

During this quiuseent stage, fresh-water lacustrine 
strata were deposited and this is proved by the fossil 
contents of some of the rock3 found in Bombay, 
fossil-frogs at Worli and fossil-tortoises hi the blue- 
black trap tat the foot of Nowrojee Hill, 
Mazagaon. It was also during this period of 
rock-building activity that some of the crests 
of the prominent ridges of Malabar, Cumbnlla 
tand Worli were formed. But after a time these vol¬ 
canic storms seemed to have subsided, and the 
deposition of estuarine clay and marine sand began. 
However, it was not to be a serene undisturbed peace, 
•and although volcanicity had ceased and molten lava 
no longer belched forth, earthquake-like convulsions 
and displacements came to alter the outer face of the 
land. These successive earth-movements seemed to 
have caused the “faulting” or breakages along the 
West coast and Nature carrying on her disintegrating 
work, it is likely that several masses had broken oil 
from the edge of the western edge foaming the seven 
islands—the nucleus of Bombay. The distoveries of 
submerged forests also indicates that following the 
cessation of volcanic activity, the island had under¬ 
gone ‘a series of subsidences and upheavals. 1 

Bombay of today is constituted of seven, islands, 
formerly separated by narrow creeks, namely, Colaba, 
Old Woman's Island, Bombay Central Island, Maza¬ 
gaon, Parel-Sewri-Sion, Maliim and Worli, which were 
vaguely designated as Hept.ana.ria by Ptolemy, t.he 
Alexandrian scholar in A.D. 150. When Man makes 
his appearance on these islands he was yet in the 
Stone Age. 

Regarding the origin of Bombay, Dr. Ralaposl 
tells us that the derivation is believed to be from the 
tutelary deity of the Kolis, aborigines of these 
islands—‘*Muinbai Devi” or “Mumba Ai,” the pitroa 
deity of the. Kolis, still worshipped as a village god¬ 
dess in Kathiawar. The Hindus even, today speak of 
the city as Mumbai. The. temple of this goddess first 
stood on the Central Island, which in course of time, 
during Portuguese possession grew to be called "Mom- 
baim.” Later on during British occupation this gradually 
changed to Bombay and spread to the other six 
islands. Today some mistakenly refer to Bombay as 
good bay, a very apt designation considering that 
Bombay is urba primis in indies and has one of the 
finest haiboura in the East. Where the Victoria 
Terminus of the G.IT. now stands, there stood for¬ 
merly the shrine of Mumbai Devi. In 1750, it wag 
removed, and today appropriately is situated at the 
western corner of the great Mumbai Devi ‘lank’ In 
th» very hub of the oity, a prominently Hindu quar¬ 
ter where the Gujaratis have naturally predominated. 

The metamorphosis of some localities now grown 
either into fashionable spots, business centres and 
residential areas, is equally fascinating. 

Apollo Bunder, popular Sunday-evening resort ri 
the Bombay man, has no connexion whatsoever with 
the Greek Sun God Apollo. But it appears to have 
derived its name from a species of dbn&s of trees 
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tkat |te# Mi the beach-head and was known as Tallav ‘Yoni,’ was not easily accessible because of its eleva- 
IJandar,' the harbour of clustering trees, and then tion, narrowness and being incessantly surf-beaten in 
changed from Pallao to Pallo and finally to Apollo the stormy season. To this sacred Bpot, many pilgrims 
trader the British. imbued with a spirit of regeneration made a hazardous 

On Malabar* Hill is the historic Walkedhwar journey through the cleft, for it was believed that 
temple dedicated to the ‘Sand Lord.' The name such a pilgrimage was capable of absolving all sin. 

The greatest personality in the 
history of Bombay who is said to 
have passed through the <:1< ft was 
Shivaji, who desired to be free from 
the haunting presence of the mur¬ 
dered Afzul Khan. Among the other 
notable personalities tint made 
journey ihrough the cleft was 
Rnghuuath Peshwa, during his 
sojourn here as an exile <1771-1780) 
from Poona who sought to e'eanse 
hi.s soul of the guilt of the murder 
of Nara.vnn Rno by passing through 
the sirred orifice. 

Chnwpatti on the central island 
of Bombay, on the wateis of which 
Bombay Hindus perform some of 
their religious rites, mean-’ four 
channels and it is likely that it 
might hue formed four channels 
in the neighbourhood of Girgaun, 
points out Dr. Kalnpes'. (lirg'on 
got its name from (liri-graniu—hill 
village, which was situated at the 
foot of Malabar Ilill in the 
neighbourhood of Back Bay. The 



.Temple at, Wulkeshwar near Government House, dedicated 
to Sand Lord 


Walkeshwar is supposed to have 
been derived from ‘Vnlnkn 
Ishwar, 1 meaning ‘S mil Lord.’ 

The present Pimple was built to 
replace tire original temple built, 
by the Silaharas of North Kon- 
katv (810-1210 A.D.), destroyed 
either during the Mahomfdan of 
Portuguese suzerainty. Legend 
has it that Rama, on his way to 
Lanka (Ceylon) in quest of liis 
bri<ic Slid hulled near the very 
spot where the present. VValk- 
eshwar temple stands. While 
waiting for his brother Lakshiiutn, 
whom he had sent post-1 1 1 isle to 
Kasi (Benares) to bring a 
‘Lingum’ (Wish Stone) of 
supreme potency, Rama sat down 
on the sandy beach ami fashioned 
a Lingam out of the san<l of 
the sea-shore. This sand-wrought. 

Lingam made by Rama is be¬ 
lieved to have leapt into the sea 
in order to avoid defilement at 
the hands of invaders. While 
tire other Lingniua brought by 
Lakalunan from Lanka is supposed to be the. one reeky promontory on the eastern side of this Juud- 
wonihipped in the present Walkeshwar temple. mass was Dongri or Hill-tract. 

.Near tlie temple, on the very edge of the eea Maohha-grama or fish village where the Kolia are 
Stood a deft-like rock ‘Shri Gundi’ (Lueky Hollow’ said to have carried on a flourishing fish trade was 
or Holy Cleft or ‘Orifice “of Purification’) which gave the early beginning of Mnzagaon of today, from which 
the Walkeshwar temple a groat measure of its sanctity, the name is derived. Pydlioni at Kalbadevi in the 
This point located at the extreme end of the land days of yore was a landing stage where persons 
has been styled os Malabar (Walkeshwar) Point since arriving from Mahalaxmi, Mahim and Salsette by 
the days of the British. The Shri Gundi, a fancied boats used to land after crossing the Umbarkhadi 
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Chowpalty Beach, Bombay 
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crock. The passengers used to wash their feel iu a 
shallow creek (1’ydhoni means loot wish) whilst 
proceeding on their way by foot to Bombay, the 
contral island. Going northward from Massigaon was 
the Parel-Sewri-Sion island which the British appear 
to have received readymade from Nature, for, when 
they canio into possession of it, Mszagion and Parol 
island were almost silted up. 



Muinba Devi Temple at Kail>,id vi 


On Mahitn island, one of the oldest known, lay 
Malum city called ‘MalilkaMiU’ and lance tla name 
Main or Mahon. It is sod 11m i dining M.i-lmi -iiz - 
iairify, the shrine of ‘K.ilk-i Devi," gi skits- of the 
Kolts was removed lo the einlral t-land. Bonibn. 
And Ihi- name Kalb.nh vi eoiees horn Mu- d by 

On the extreme soutli Malum wa, sip mu d 
from Wmli. the si\el.th ulmd. bv a In-earli o- ch.Ui- 
nel which was. daiiinied up in 1712. A l> autiful row 
of .1iauyi.ui tiees whu It was a piomnienl feature of this 
i-lalul pare lliis ana its name. The mum ‘W.al- li' 
banyan row being applied fo the whole island find it 
la (Mine Wat.ill which eventually has become Warli or 
Worli. 

T’lio Hornby Vellard. 11n- pahn-fiinged strip ot 
road which is the sum-ding nioioiisl's pamdi-e. was 
emistrmded during I lie govemuediip of Mr. llornbv 
in 1883. The building of Hornbv Vellard (Ve'lado 
from the I’oi lnguese nuaning ft are) made possible 
for settlement and cult i \ ation the witeilogged ‘lids 
and resulted in the Welding of the eislern and we'tern 
shores of the Island into one united 1-nd-m m, the 
present. Bounbav island, tiiul incidentally slatted a Hew 
secretarial proeodino for the Bombay Ciov'eriitneii 1 . 

Before the Yrlluid could be Imill, there was a 
good deal of opposition ItoiHi the local TIii d i resi¬ 
dents If' be overcome and a lot of religious pu jutlice 
lo bo allayed. As the si 01 v got s. the Hindus onpo-ml 
Mr, Hornby's scheme for damming up the brric'i, 
as they felt that the gods would be lingered by this 


profane act cf Man, which if carried out would end 
disastrously for the inhabitants. This deep-seated 
religious prejudice was, however, overcome when a 
prominent Hindu resident dreamed that he saw tha 
goddess Laxmi in a vision who told him that every¬ 
thing would turn out all right if a temple dedicated 
m her honour was built on the island. 

Everything was now sot for the opening ceremony 
of the gi cutest city project and contracts had already 
been assigned for the job. A letter came from the 
Home (lo\ ornniortl. that Mr. Hornby should not 
proceed with the opening c\ reniony and forthwith 
diica.ihd hi.- lesicnalioii. Mr. Hornby ignoring the 
icMriirtun,-’ is said lo lime coolly pocketed Ihc letter 
ml i timed n't willi the ceremony. And from that 
hisioric il.it'-. it. is said, Hie practice lias been taid 
down 'lint the Secretary to llie Governor should first 
open all i.ffic'nl letters addressed to the Governor. 

■\e; in.ling to scientific probability, wlnt the 
sr olegi-d fidui'c lml.ls fer Bombay i- none too 
piomi'iiig. a pro-jied. Thus ltmuks Dr. Knlapcsi : 

“After all the main external interest of the 
geologe.il e\olulioti of Bombay Is’aml is due to 
the fill-gotten Mibsidtnee of the D'ceaii tiap floor. 



Hornby Vt-lhud built in 1783 


It is pmbable that, this sub-id. nee is still eoidi- 
imiiig ; then we Bombay ites appear to be on f>ho 
wiy to being slowly submerged and perhaps Man 
is t.jyi. g lo aid the efforts of Nubile m this direc¬ 
tion by cut!teg down our hills. On the other hand, 
if tiic wat< is mound the is’aiul are not being 
deepened by a subsidence of their floor, the Har¬ 
bour and ultimately the Island arc in dinger of 
being 'died up by mud and sand if Hie Island is not 
liftu) up bodily by another upheaval. In either 
e VI ill. faiewcll to the greatness, of Bombay as the 
most beautiful mid safe natural harbour of •urbs 
primis in indies.” 

—( Copyright ) 


A NEGRO UNIVERSITY IN THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 


SotJTtTKttN ttyivpiyily, which maintains a prograin) nf 
liberal art# and science, is a Negro college situated 
on a bluff overlooking the Mississippi River in llm 
Southern U. S. state of Louisiana. Southern Univet- 



WOl'kers the )Uu\ isiolls avail <1 »lf■ mid r the U. S. Fanil 
(Vedil Adi'iiiiuslrni'ini and nlhoi n.-oniccs Tin v al.-o 
e-.labli'dn d •'hori emu- s | t ,r i.um wmicM d'signed to 
he ! ji them merrome tin di-adv aalagi - of the labor 
'lioilage by lomiing I lie mechanic d skill in'i-<-—my (or 
lie opeiatiori of taim and 1 .<.m■ • < <|mpm'iit 

Tins' lecliini-al 1. 1 .lining in agrii ulluial and 
Inri ban cal skills tilled the urgent, timely need for 
-M| plying stalled |e ale's aiming the thoM-and- of 
Ni gm s wim li'.\r flocked to s'mp,\.nd. and war-plants 
ill i A ei f I if enimlry. ' 

I > 111 11ii.'. Ilie war. Sum hern Ibiiveis.ly had enti¬ 
le.led n< cmneiTliiin to it'cjmk aeceleril'd cmiiKes 
in aarit'iillnie. welli g. imch inieal and radio milling, 
4ld - li' . t lin'd mill,, ml Mm jK gr. duate- to the 
dirn nl' imii’iii"."' phinl.- amt bums of Ami noi. 

Tlis I'loer --i\ \ in a i m:',1 e dh a ■ !~ hous'd in 

me.len buddings. on a iif.t) nine l'ee--haded cimpu~. 
with hmi-mg ii. d 1 * 1 , 1 .- -'n .mi M'V'.iirmid ■ t oils for 
1 Si" I - i dent-', .soul In i n - iiiol. in d> i < tepnn lit b gau 
m It. 1 !! vilii'n l In- eniiK i, ei si 1 \ iv.i- 1m I-' d in a. 

-i\ -! oeiu, dt.tl- \' :u -old h" wii"h a »a imimidated 61) 

- i i if fen I. a d -o ii K\ i'\ me Kit down to 

dl on r logilher nil I he li e k ee'"h. ali>| attended 

'll -t • . i.get !,i r nil the limit pmch. 

I'rni in tin- piimd SouP'ira limer-ni hid been 
hie it d Id \i \\ Oi'l' ids, the i a.pit.d eilv of the stale 
of lami'irn., v.lnie ii mis founded m ISNO. and was 
coyid bv coils it id |.mid provision an uiniil appm- 
pi i iimn of 10(10(1 tjulho'' 'i'l.i- modern nmviTsily now 
sjirmis over lidf a million dollai ■ :inunallv lor it- - ) 

op.'!■•)I mu-' nl which a large pn'-tmii conies iron) .Male 
,tpm op- u I ions. 

'l'ln ,’liinim of liberal arts ami seie 'ee inain- 

tiriid at Somhoni l i:n isi'v, pl'is tin practical 

e'l'ilrlmien of lig'ldv UMili'd wul'k'i' to Hie wa.V 
i (T n't. i' an mdic'iHnn of the i'lii'orlant role played 
In sjn .'laliK' d 'diie'Hivi in the l T nitid Si d- s, and of 
the 'In, ec in i rat ell b liViio V. S college, and the 
I 11 i | 111!"- tbev S' !'\ e f's/,S'. 


sily is bill, one of 1 IS Negm 
colleges m tlie Unil.d SHi'e- 
including such well-known . ii sli- 
tutions as Tuskegee Institute m 
the state of Alabama and Hamil¬ 
ton Institute in Hnmplon. 
Virginia. Today Negro farm 

f i nn lies, or gaged in tlm cunr- 
gc-ncy agricultural production 
program, arc getting scientific 

advice and guidance from 
graduates of these colleges, who 
serve ns teacher < in rural 

rlementtiry schools, in-trucloi's of 
agrieullure. and homo economics 
in vocal iom! schools, farm 
managers, soil conservationists, 
and professional personnel of the 
United States Department of 

Agriculture, 

, * 

Inuring the war, America's 

Negro colleges inaugurated short 
courses for rural leaders, to 
enable • Jbetu to make clear to farm 



Students uro being instructed in the use of a lathe in a clussioom 
of Soulhet'u University 
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A future farm manager feeds the calves on the experimental Rowing on Lalse Reman on the campus of Southern University 

dairy form of Southern University students relax between classes 




SYNTHESIS 

Bt BRAJASUNDAR RAY. m.a. 


Synthesis or harmony seems to be the goal towards 
which the whole humanity is drifting. Poet Tennyson 
in his In Memoriam dreams that there is “one far-off 
divine event, towards which the whole creation moves.’’ 
We may confirm this prediction made in 1848, after 
one hundred years h'jve since elapsed, that human 
brotherhood and peace are the grand consummations 
that the poet visualised. Tinas are coming when all 
the confl el.ing claims of religions, ethics, cultures, 
arts, industries, economics, sciences and me la pin sirs 
will be synthetised and in'de aecordant. and a caste- 
less, class'( ss, priestless, king less, healthy and, happy 
mankind will live in this mundane sphere, vlimriating 
all causes of quarrel and mlerfi rence wilh each other. 
Mon will become so autonomous tint the fi-'d of 
government!! activities will be reduced to the narrow¬ 
est possible sphere, every man being a law unto 
h'mself. The perfection that Jesus held out, in his 
Sermon on the Mount, before his di.-ciples as the ideal 
to bo attained by them, in the words : “Be ye perfect 
-is your hcaven’y Father is perfect,” will become the 
motto inscribed on the front door of every house and 
office. Should we not all try our best, to work out, this 
grand ideal ? 

In our humble opinion, if people try to attain 
this goal of harmony m regard to their religious creeds 
as their first, and foremost concern in life, harmonisa¬ 
tion in other things w,ll become easier, at least in 
India, which is an epitome of the world. The V. NT. O. 
and tl. N. E. S. C. O. are the two world schemes in 
this post-war era founded by the united efforts of «I1 
the civilised nations for the purpose' of creating a 
• new generation of human beings, who will have » 
world outlook in everything and not a narrow national 
nr moral view of things. In India we have got nil the 
religions and cultures practised and followed 1>V 
different communities,'and so if there is toleration for 
the differences and appreciation of the similarities 
and points of contact, there will emerge a mentality 
that imy 1m? called n universal or world mentality. 
If the lenders ot the different provinces and commu¬ 
nities are actuated by the highest moral and spiritual 
aims and aspirations in their own lives and they appeal 
to the highest instincts in their followers oral parties, 
then the onward march of the people here will herome 
quite practicable and realisable. But, it is the most, 
regrettable feature in the Indian loaders that they 
BPem to be more anxious to rouse the lower propen¬ 
sities of selfishness, jealousy and rivalry in the 
thoughtless minds of the masses. The brarily tenden¬ 
cies in men can very easily be made active and 
applied to injuring others. This is the worst method 
for -working out any programme of human advance¬ 
ment. Leaders of thought, therefore, should calmly 
and carefully think out their plan as to the real pro¬ 
gress of the masses. The toiling masses of men under 
the pressure of poverty, ignorance, superstitions, 
and low desires can hardly think - of any other 
rimde* of culture than the culture provided by the 


creeds they believe in or are bom in. Therefore, the 
most urgent, and imperative duty of the lenders is to 
see that they are enabled to be acquainted with the 
best, ideas and ideals (might by their own religions, 
creed-* or revealed books. There is no doubt that they 
have been hitherto mostly misled and neglected bv 
the professional priests, mission tries and other di sign¬ 
ing aid hvporiit.cal glides and (/units. The ruling 
nut hoi it it a must, therefore, be anxious to spread 
enlightened ideals of the brotherhood of all men and 
the fatherhood of (bid. This spiritual equality is the 
ciniicr-siniie of the foundation of the n'w creation 
n mod at by TN.O. and F.N E S.C O. which, we hope, 
will make the path for an all-round synthesis among 
mankind clear, day by day. 

Edurition, Science and Cult arc are gradually tend¬ 
ing everywhere towards the same goal. Those who 
harp on the diffi rence- belw'iui the creeds olid cultures 
and sec visions of dangers m the offing, should know 
that Kc.fiiecs and metaphysics are now in co-operation 
against their conflicting claims. All the physical 
sciences nre now in agreement, with each otlie.r and 
metaphysics also is now converging towards the same 
truths as physics. ]u very near future vve shall have 
the spectacle of great, scientists coming forward to 
justify and support the spiritual revelations of old. 
They will, however, deny the special claims of different, 
revelations aril establish a common background in the 
human mind in which lies die secret of man's life and 
Icing. C’umpaialive sliulv of all revcleit.ions i< being 
very seriou-lv made both by scientists and religious 
leaders in all countries and there is a consensus among 
them that every believing soul must, have its own 
revolutions and realisalion. Really in this realm of 
spiritual truths everv mm must be a Columbus to his 
own soul. Truly pious souls everywhere attain a 
synthesis among all truths known 1q them, and see 
Cod’s revelation in i hemselvi s. They come to the 
same conclusion that Socrates declared, peg., man's body 
was not (lie man. Rites and ceremonies also are reallv 
meaning’ess, milt ss sincerely and earnestly observed. 
Tlie'r differences are heal arid historical land not, 
spiritual. 

Whether one believes in Jesus as his Saviour, or 
Moses or Mahomet as his jnoplief or whether lie unites 
his voice with ll/at of the Indian Rishis to call Cod 
“Thou art our Father ’* the rcickbottoiri truth i>, 
min is a spirit, and spirit is the truth and the matter 
or the material body is nowhere to be found. Cod 
lmrisetf reveals his own truth to every human being 
and if nmn realises this privilege of hi-, then alone he 
is not a mere animal, but n son of Cod. Mahomet in 
his Koran insists on this spiritual nature of (man again 
and again, find Jesus also teaches ihe fatherhood of 
God in his Lord’s Prayer, by saying “Our Father which 
art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy name.” 
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The so-calh<1 Hindi) polytheists also worship the 
same God revealed in the soul of the worshipper, who 
secs the uumifeslatmiis of the One in I lie diverse 
ex'stenees of nature. His forte is the immanence of the 
unknown in the known universe, and being dissatisfied 
with tli<‘ time and space-bound reality, lie ret res 
within himself, to “hear the unheal’d music of the 
spheres'' within his own soul. The I-laniie Sidhuk is 
lost in meditation of the transcendent Reddy, whereas 
the Hindu Sudluik attaches importance to both the 
Klu in the universe and the uimi inife.-l in his soul. 

Intellect uni cultures arc a-sumiug tie- same forms 
in all countries and consequently scientific methods are 
being applied to nil pursuits and ondeavouis of man¬ 
kind. The apparent differences are due to rigmnul or 
g^ogiuph Yal and ti mporiuy ciicunnd dices. and depend 
on the resomccs of the diverse nations and coiii'inu- 
nitirs, 

Marik nd i- being unners.ili.-ad. Mali'- modi rni'i- 
tion means enabling him to supersede the partYul r 
and tlie smaller onllook with which he is born. His 
culture and education shoo'd be so directed that he 
may feel wider and wide r sympathies w.lh the world 
AVI io s a cultured man? My reply lo I hi- query is, he 

-: 0 : 


who can foci with nil men and be all for the time 
being. There is a universal soul in men everywhere. 
This man in oil men should be developed by education 
and culture. This is the Namdcvnla or God in man 
we arc in search of. We hove to find him out in our 
own si Ives. The theories of different incarnations, of 
different revelations and ceremonies are oil acceptable 
as parts of the same theism, only when wc try to 
become universal men. Our greatest laiun of the nilie- 
tceiuli cenlury. Raja Ham Mohun Roy, was such a 
iiniveis.il man, who is claimed as .a Hindu of Hindus, 
a juburih-mt Miiulvi or a perfect theological interpreter 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Sri Ramakrislma 
l’aranvahansa was another iinircrsal man. Poet 
Rabiiidranalh Tagore has been acclaimed ns the Guru- 
deva in all parts of the world. There is a possibility 
in e\eiv man or woman for developing this world 
mentality and for reuli-ing the deepest synllies's with 
the universe. Ri.-diis and Sudhaks everywhere realise 
this kinship with the things that exist, HI. Francis 
nltcined this brotherhood with birds, lire and water 
and so he drli\i red a sermon to the hi ids and addressed 
Fire a- 'blether and Writer as sister. 


MEMORIES OF AUSTRIAN MUSIC 

By Dr. A RUN GANGULT. z.u.s. (Vienna) 


“Memories ronicinberul arc griefs forgotten” nod it 
is witli this idea in \ iew 1 begin with a heavy heart 
to chronicle my memories about the Austrian music, 
at a time when she has been raviged by th • horrors 
of war. The sterner pages of the recent history will 
undoubtedly rob Vienna of vny many Brings, but 
nothing can conquer the spirit of Vienna. Hho will 
rise again ns if from a horrible nightmare, and be so 
gay and ‘Gemutlich" as before. We will find agiin 
young Viennese men and women gathering around at 
their favourite ‘Ileiir'gen’ singing old popular melodics 
with all their tender melancholy and their merry joy. 
Wo will hear again the chorus songs of the Wachau 
maidens clad in their colourful national dress going 
arm in arm along the valley, the sounds of the 
whirling Waltz by the gay couple at the distant, cafe 
will thrill us. In fact, the spirit of there gay people, 
their traditional hospitality towards foreigners will 
always be their proud possession, and be a po.liter to 
the rest of the civilised world. 

For centuries Austria lias been thr land of music. 
Since ages she 1ms attracted attention by her nius eal 
mission. She is fortunate lo have given birth to a 
great number of nmsYian*, among them the great, 
nmmes are lla.vden, Mozart, Schubert, Bruckner ami 
Hugo Wolf. Her nature and atmosphere attracted ard 
attached to her soil the ere-test of all compes'vs— 
Beethoven, also the North German Johanes Brahms, 
and she inspired these two Austrians by choice with 
creative spirit and power. 

Coining from mountainous Innsbruck the friends 
of Austrian music... will be made acquainted with 


charming Silzluirg. Mozart’s spirit will welcome them 
from the dome of St. Peter's anil they will visit, the 
house of h s birth. Through the Alp country in 
flower their journey will lead them through ‘Salzkam- 
inergiit' to the* monastery of St. Fiorina, rich in 
treasures, where Austrian masters of music lived and 
u oiked. Under I hi 1 splendid Ihuckner organ lies the 
simple and pious little schoolmaster, the greatest. 
Austrian composer of Symphonies. Lost, in dreams and 
far from the world Bruckner here listened to his 
d vine inspiration. Over his grave the organ still 
seems to poor out. its beautiful chords. 

Following the historical path of Nibulungs the 
\Uilors will pass* the lovely Wachau valley, and the 
blue Danube, celebrated by many songs, Will carry his 
gay boat to the shores of Vienna. Vienna, the ever 
young heart, of the world of music, will, give to the 
friend of music, joy and delight. The musical ex¬ 
periences of this unique town are simply unforgett¬ 
able. Vienna with its State Opera, its Philharmonic 
orchestra, its concert, halls and beautiful church con¬ 
certs, with its whirling and enchanting Waltzes, with 
its charm and joy in life. And now Vienna invites 
you abo to its many musical reminiscences which 
form part of the essence of this town no less than 
Schubert’s Lieder, Hayden’s popular hymn or Strauss 
and Limner's sweet, dance melodies. Especially 
the murieim. the music conoissour and the music 
ha-dorian will vis't the spots where masters lived. 
Here the present, lime passes away and is lost in the 
midst, of the past. Old Vienna Is revived, bastions, 
glacis, softly waving hills reminding of musical 
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rhythm. And one will stand in old courtyards and 
houses imbibed with the spirit of the immortals. It is 
here they lived and suffered, here they expressed 
all thei^ joy Jay music and here died what in them 
was mortal. Sometimes it seems as if these old 
Viennese houses in their loneliness suddenly began 
to sing and speak of the past. We are silent with awe 
impressed with the mystic power of these memories. 
Let us join with the Viennese when they say, 

“Wien ist, noch reieli an wohnhau.-ern s incr 
grossen musiker, din wohl fuglich Tempo] tied 
weihestatten dor suleu grnantt warden knnnu." 

(Vienna still is rich in dwellings of its gnat 
musicians which well we may call temples of remem¬ 
brance.) 

The special characteristic of the classic V mire -e 
music is embodied m Ihe great composer of I/edor 
Frans Schubert. In his music not only lives the dreamy. 
Tallinn lie Vienna but also the ‘brilliant gicty «1 
Viennese character. Lichtmikil. Clritiz'ng. Nesdorf, the 
given Viennese suburbs, are reflected in his mentions ; 
merry laughter rings, the tires of Wienenvahl muimiir, 
old Stephen’s dome lowers above the harmonious old 
town. You feel all those if you vis.t the charming old 
house in the Niisdorfci'-stra.-se where Schubert was 
born. Lilac is in flower in the courtyard everything 
is silent. IJeic the present dans not intrude.—the 
past seems still alive in the rooms, stairne-ea and 
passages—one sliou'd not wonder if till id once the 
Master’s spectacles should be seen peering tlmmg), the 
vv'mlow panes. 

What giv (s to the mils cal nimmpherr of Vienna 
its special touch is the fact that all tlie-e niimu iaus 
who livid and worked here have left after their death 
their proper surrounding- to the later gmiciatiou, as 
for instance the houses of Schubeit's birth ami death 
are still respectfully preserved ; likewise innumerable 
spots remind one of Beethoven, Hayden, Muz.irl or 
Brahms. Nobody is astonished to find on some hoii-p 
an' inscription saying. 

“Him - lint Beethoven die Kroie i.” ‘ llier hat 

. Mozart die 'Zaiiberflnle' gesclmlfeii” or ‘'Ti er hat 
Johans Straus den AValzer ‘An der K-hoiien blaueii 
Domin' geschrieben.’’ 

(Here Beethoven wrote the Tiroieu' lime Moza''l. 
created the ‘Magic flute’ or here Jolnn Straus com¬ 
posed the Waltz ‘On the blue l>umbe’.) 

From Incidental, the idyllic scene of many happy 


episodes in Schuberts life, one wanders pleasantly 
into the green country of Heilligenstadt. Here every 
thing reminds of Beethoven. A s mple house receives 
the visitor, where the ‘Eroica’ was created and tlms 
it has become the palace of genius. The surroundings 
of Vienna were a quiet retreat for many Viennese 
artists : Grillparzer, Lenau, Schubert, Korner and 
Baucrnfefd also liked to dwell here. IIow thrilling to 
wander along the paths which wile among Beetho¬ 
ven's favourite walks, like the Bectl iovcp gang to the 
Kahlenbevg. Tlie fmndly hills of the K-ililonbcrg give 
you a fncmily greeting, vincymds full of sun, gardens 
full of blossoms, peii'un.e and pome. Soft air. the 
songs of laths, sound of music all around. In the 
austere calm of ,ancient Modltng. Beethoven wiote the 
Misi ui the (‘lirislhof, a specially brand fill house well 
worth a visit. In the health resort. Baden then* arc 
many places r< minding of Beethoven: high above 
the town a temple is dmheuted to his memory. 

The n,v of Yrnna itself 1 - noli in musical 
leimii sc ices. The dwellings of (Iluik Hivden, and 
Mozail old <1 iip.i 1 publics where the greatest com- 
jioser.s e their line wen- welcome guests In the 
'I'heater an der Wiui which still stands unchanged, 
the tirsl performance of Fidelm with th<> second 

•neuron Ouveitme took place in October 20, 1S05. 
In the splendid p dace of Prinz Eugen, a nimble tablet 
reminds of the schoolmaster and organi-i of St. 
Flm-miii famous Anton Bruckner, whom the Emperor 
invited here to spend the last, years of his life. A 
trip to Bntgenlaml takes the visitor to Eis list ad t 
where Josef Hayden cm ducb d the orclnstn of the 
Piii-ee E-Merh.izv A V|S|| to the charming hill church 
in Ei-misiudt. the M insohum with 1 lav den's tomb, 
to the E'teihazv palace ami tli • noli nuis-mn wiU 
iliudiate vnidiv the activity the creator of the 
Austrian Music hymn. 

After mu h days f.,rewell i- painful, and our heart 
is filli d vviiii dmp grditnde for them who made 
Austrian music lamons tlnough the world. r l Ins is 
how a Ere rich musician remarked alter visiting the 

enchanting : 

‘ Et di vim I, ms lombeans qui n mis parlent des 
grandes mailirs un sentiment de frofonde recon- 
niissaiici: et. i Enin urn lion pussimincp pour lours 
oeuvres, ncnis sai-it. non* comprenoiis mioux 'hi 
mission musicale de I Aiiliiche, File a dorme an 
rnomle line richesse qui dex'ass<* presque les limileS 
possibles I” 



















THE ROLE OF THE NATIONALIST MUSLIMS 

Br ATIAR RAHMAN 


One of the most frequently debated questions of the 
day is, “Is there any Nationalist Muslim in Bengal 
ut all?” 

The vast majority will answer “No.” A tiny 
fraction will say, “Perhaps there is,” only a few will 
reply jn the dear-cut affirmative. 

Indeed, after all that luuc taken plitco iu the 
wake of that fur April day when the Ivrislialc Prajas 
dug their graves on the soil of an entente with 
Nizhnuddin's League, much of a, national conception 
cannot remain in Muslim Bengal. Today the 
Nationalist Muslims si and isolated in «. hopeless 
minority, their idea's shattered, their cried ridiculed, 
their existence made imk ruble. Disintegration in 
their ranks has been complete and the channel of 
their activities has lost itself in the sands of oblivion. 
The paradox that originated with Kazlul Hnq betray¬ 
ing himself, has borne fruit, ulus ! leaving a, taste in 
the mouth • that even the unscrupulous palate of the 
Shor-i-Bangal would readily loathe. The recent history 
of Muslim Bengal has been a dirty canvas of crisis 
juxtaposed against, crisis, of malice and intrigue ; 
a prefabricated enneatination of blackmail and 
swindle resting on the links of bankrupt leadership 
anil sordid tomfonleiy. All tlnough Ihe years follow¬ 
ing the funeral of the Krishak Prajas, hatred collected 
at, large, and fanatic blood boded restlessly in million 
arteries, (ill at !a.-t the animal madly rushed down 
the declivity, and perished in the unhallowed waters 
of internecine warfare. Thpre in the smoke and blood 
of the fateful owning of the 16th August, 1940. sank 
the pule Sun of Nationalism behind the skyline of 
burning Calcutta. But even in licit, tumultuous 
Jogiou, a handful clung lo Iheir article of faith, the 
creed of common nationality, heedless of the mani¬ 
fest spectre of fire and sword dangling around. 

And these wore the Nationalist, Muslims, the 
‘hirelings’ ‘traitors’, Vhowtboys’, and ‘quislings,’ ‘im¬ 
becile (microbes feeding on the merry of Hindu vested 
interests.’ Ask of Mr. Cabinet Minister or Mr. 
Rickshaw-puller the denomination, and you will get 
the very answer, prohubly with some additional 
adjectives. They have lieeu the target of the worst 
bullying the world has ever known, and bullying, 
you know, is as endless as the train of your thoughts. 
But, why this bullying ? Why this rabid tirade and 
slinging of mud and steel against persons so few in 
number? Only Muslim Bengd can answer. 

Therefore, we, Ihn Nationalist Muslims of Bengal, 
lum our faces once again to that, surging occun of 
humanity from where we come, that vast, concourse 
of men and women forming the world’s greatest' 
concentration of the religion of Allah, the Muslim 
community of Bongd, not to give it back the shame 
it flings at us, but to see the climax of it. Because 
we know, and every intelligent man knows, tlmt 
slander is no remedy for slander, that coaMar is 
powerless to illumine the shades of night. Wc have 
decided merely to continue b suffering. The Creed 
that has been sanctified by the heart-blood. of 
Mohammad Ali, Ansari, Asmal Khan, Badaha Khan 


and Azad, yet calls for the sacrifice of many, so that 
when independence comes out of the mists of the 
yol-to-be, the contribution of Muslims may not be 
insignificant in comparison with what the Hindus 
have done. 

Just think of the Red Shirts of the western 
frontier, just, pause a moment to unite the fragments 
of tlieir activities on the screen of your mind, and 
your he art will not shrink back from your ideals; 
and you will get a clue of the League's discomfiture 
in the laud of the Puthans, These valiant sons of 
the hills do not work and live in the comforts of the 
well-furnished studies of Peshawar. The fields of 
their activities he elsewhere, on the unbeaten tracks 
of stone end gravel, 011 the heights of the mountains, 
in the grey valleys of the Sulailumu. They serve man, 
and through man they serve God. That is why the 
redoubtable League propaganda collapsed in S'diad 
before the simplicity of Ghaffnr Khan and his men. 

Here, then, is the challenge for you. Nationalist 
Muslims of Bengal. Can you do here what, the sage 
of the frontier has done among his people '! Have 
you the courage to pursue your mission through all 
the adverse cun outs of fortune ? Are you prepared 
to carry your message to every district, village and 
hamlet, of this historic land ? Do you consider perish¬ 
ing for a noh'r raiwv a better alternative for plenty 
in masochism ? Sav ‘no’ and nungle in the multitude 
of self-seekers-. Say ‘ves,’ and choose the path of the 
chosen few. the path of aubbmaHon through sacrifice. 

And then if your conviction be so strong, proceed 
to the task of educating the great misses rotting in 
the morass of poverty, exploitation mud ignorance. 
Fight with the devil of illiteracy and narrowness, and 
ihrough your words and activities, let them re-create 
themselves so that they may have a wider outlook 
of life anil higher kinds than merely buying and 
selling of rattle and seeds, and toiling in the day and 
slfoping at night. Work out your way from the 
bwt.tom, and bring the bottom to the top. Lot politics 
remain the monopoly of the avaricious whose ideo¬ 
logies are eo-terminous with the greed of their hearts. 

And when you achieve the end of your pursuit, 
when you are able to make the people, your 
poor brethren of the soil, conscious of them¬ 
selves and their might in a world of democracy ; 
only then you may afford to look back for a fleetbg 
second, and answer the "Charges against’ you, and tell 
the enemies of freedom, “Yes sirs, we have been 
quislings all through our lives, quis’ings in a society 
of racketeers and gangsters, but now we have justified 
our existence and struggle.” 

Till that day of the future, the Nationalist 
Muslim will know no rest,-' Worse may oOme. but 
the faith or the true Nationalist will not waver, the 
light of his ideals will not lose it# halo, his vision 
of common independence for all will ever call him 
onwards; for his conviction about the ultimate 
Emergence of truth- out of the darkness that prevails' 
is far too deep-rooted. 

Ood willing, our task will be accomplished. 
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fm fAMM OE l$4S AND THE NATtJHE OF LAND TRANSFER IN 

A VILLAGE IN BENGAL 

B* Poor. KARUNAMOY MUKERJEE, ha . 


e • 

£bhan«Gwai*6k, village And the Union of the same 
name, ie within the Seder Police Station of Paridpur 
district in Bengal. 

It appears from the occupational census of the 
village taken by the author of this note in July, 1944, 
that in January, IMS, there were in all 108 families, 
Of which, however, some were in later months wiped 
off by Famine during 1948. The classification ot 
families on the basis of occupation is as follows : 

Table 1 
Ishan-Gopalpur 


Cultivator 

January 1943 
79 

January 1944 
77 

Trader 

27 

23 

Labour 

24 

20 

Artisan 

12 

11 

Service 

12 

11 

Jotdar 

5 

5 

Beggar 

4 

8 

Zamindar 

3 

3 

Priest 

2 

2 


Total 168 156 

In course of actual survey work, the writer found 
that the families that we>e wiped off during 1943 
through starvation, death and desertion consisted of 
Labourers 4, Traders 4, Artisan 1, Cultivators 2, Petty 
employee 1, beggar 1. 

Tranbfeboks 


Out of the total number of families as in January, 
1948, as many os 54 families alienated a part or the 
whole of their holdings in the famine year of 1943 
The total extent of land alienated by the villagers 
was as follows: 


Through sale 
Through mortgage 
Through lease 


Tabu 2 
Acres 

Price 

Loan 

Salami 

26*04 

Be. 

5,696 

Bs. 

Bs 

• • 

7*93 

• • 

1,121 

• • 

10*44 

• » 

• • 

31,201 


The official figures of documents of land transfer 
of the mown in 1943 are, however, far below 54. It 
appears from statistics collected from official sources 
that only 82 documents were executed in 1943 This 
d’aorep&ncy between the official figures of land trans¬ 
fer, and the figures gathered through the author’s 
personal survey is to be explained by the fact that 
$ 1943 the villagers in many cases, mutually con - 
sentod to transfer land on verbal contract or on 
contract written but not registered, so as to avoid 
delay, expenses and harassment incidental to regis¬ 


tration. 

Shorn the table given is the paragraph above, it 
* ft dear that rite Sft tmsrferors taken as a whole 
alienated, *B told '44*41 acres of cultivable land 
betftee* January, 1843 end ternary, 1144. This means 
ftftMfr I** Her «Mk of rite ne{ mm jamsJ* 

l » i 


ing manner; Of 44*41 acres, *50 acre was transferred 
in order to meet rent arrears due by the transferor to 
his landlord ; 4-66 acres were transferred with the . 
avowed object of acquiring more convenient or better 
plots of land in exchange for the existing ones or in 
exchange for their money value realised through 
transference ; 5*00 acres were transferred with a view 
to clear off debts outstanding; 6*40 acres were trans¬ 
ferred, the money value of which appears to have 
been utilised partly for the acquisition of fresh land 
and partly for food purchase. By far the biggest 
quantity of land, namely, 27*85 acres, or 02*71 per cent 
of the total transferred area was, however, alienated 
with a view exclusively to procure money for buying 
food This serves to measure the severity of the 
famine and the economic distress caused through 
shortage of food The number of transferors may be 
classified according to the oause of the transference : 


Tabu 3 

Cause of Number of 

Transference transferors 

Rent arrears 1 

Old debts 4 

Land purchase 6 

Food and land purchase 6 

Scarcity and food purchase 39 


It is to be noted that 10 out of 54 transferors 
were, at the same time, transferees themselves For 
all these ten persons, the total net alienation was to 
the tune of -38 acre wh»oh will be dear from the 
following table : 

Table 4 


Ten transferors who were also transferees in 1943 
Alienated 


By sale 
Bv mortgage 
By lease 


5*80 acres 
2*40 „ 
2*86 „ 


Total 

Acquired 

By purchase 
By mortgage 
By lease 


11*06 acres 


0*35 acres 
•AO „ 
•73 „ 


Total 10*68 acres 


The range of holdings transferred, given m the 
following Table, shows, that the existing evils of frag¬ 
mented holdings were further intensified m 1943 : 


Tabu 5 


Holdings transferred by villagers in 1943 

Range of transferred 

Number of 

holdings tn acres 

transferors 

‘10 to *20 

T 

•21 „ *60 

22 

•61 „ 1-00 

14 

1*01 „ 1*40 

4 

1*41 „ 2*00 

4 

2*41 „ 8*00 

1 

8*01 ,, 4.0Q 

j 

2 

* 

* L 1 * 

Total IT 



Ckasifyint li^uwforoa on, the bari# of 
ire: find that -M of them • were cultivators, 4 ;*m 
artaaMm like carpenters, goldsmiths. fite„ who w 
partly .dependent on land ; 3 were joldart, whose in¬ 
comes consisted of cash rent, crop tent end khcat agri* 
cultural produce; 10 were petty traders including 
Kiuall shop-keepers, sellers of Ash and milk, etc., 
who also derived a put of their incomes from 
land. 

Out of 64 families transferring their holdings in 
1943, as many as nine families became landless. This 
amounts to saying that 16*6 per cent of such families 
became landless. What was alarming was that the 
number and percentage of families with small hold¬ 
ings remarkably increased in the famine year. Among 
those 64 families Who alienated land during 1943-44, 
there were 37 families (both cultivating and non- 
eulti voting) with small holdings up to the rise of 4 
acres as the maximum, but their number increased by 
134 per cent between 1943 and 1944. The number of 
cultivating families with small holdings (t.e., with 
holdings up to 4 acres ns the maximum) increased by 
10 per cent. It appears that the proportion of such 
peasants an held 8-01 acres and above, remained the 
twine in 1944 as in 1943; but that of ‘middle’ 
peasants* as a whole (who owned more than 4 acres 
but jess than 10'33 acres) diminished by 331/3 
per cent. Thus out of every 100 ‘middle’ peasants about 
60 alone survived ns ‘‘middle’ peasants, the rest being 
reduced to the status of ‘small’ peasants (with hold¬ 
ings less than 4 acres). The ‘small’ peasants, that is. 
the poorer section of the agriculturists, proved, of 
course, more vulnerable and more open to the ravages 
of want and famine. The reason is that, other things 
bring'■ equal, the power of resistance increases as the 
nine of bolding increases. The families on whom the 
famine inflicted the greatest, palpable injury were 
among the ‘small’ peasants with holdings up to 1*60 
aerth, All the nine families that became landless fell 
frith in this category of ‘small’ peasants. The severity 
of low sustained by 46 other transferors, though 
telling, was, yet, less poignant: they lost their land 
only in parts; Again, 10 out of 37, i.s„ nearly 44 
per cent of transferors among eultivntors lost anything 
between '41 acre 'to 4 acres through transference. 
26 per cent of transferors among artisans and 40 
per cent, of those among petty traders became kindlem. 
Again, 100 per cent, among transferors of the artisan 
.class and 90 per cent among those of the petty trader 
clawt suffered a net diminution in the rise of their 
respective holdings, either in parts, or, to the extent 
of the whole Of their possession. Jordans, however, 
fated better: in 2 out of 3 eases, they had a net 
addition to their previous holdings. 

, TsAsranum 

The -total am transferred in 1943 within 
village it» ; question was acquired by 83 transferees m 
all. of imdk 23 were co-villagers and 30 outriders. 
0ir fatter, some were from the . nejghfeomtng 


villages and some from far-off plooes but 
. relatives of their own' in, the MouSa where the trad** 
fere not took place.A classification of those «B3tran»- 
fereeson the basis of occupation may bp made hi the 
following manner: , ' • ' 


Occupation 


Tams 0 

Co-villagers 


Cultivator 

Jotdar 

Office-employee' and Jotdar 

Traders 

Moneylenders 

Priest and petty employees 
Zamindar 


I 

* 

1 


Outriders 


4* 

1 

1 

0 

80 


. *1%« uqwsMiana MMk « “mMille" yetorita, 4 *#aSU M 
mpUinrt tm Or wtone, wtfkfi adjototet. trr*--* 1 '' ■ 

' ‘ ' .i\j T >. A 1 a 4. 1' U i.i • U 4 A i. ML u. '■ .wS 


"tWAJI$«*«*«»'• 0 m twin from Mtafetp** shant H Mw 0a »V. 

S* 14 *wyw«a*'.*n; U» fi«st -ms* to, pi tut 

**W UW/ vtVp.;' '‘.'Ofr;vklw*, &W«it.«!'ria-'/VMxbto 


All the transferees taken together acquired 
through purchase 28*74 acres of land of Wliich 26*04 
acres were sold by villagers of Ishan-Gopalpur and 
2*70 acres by outsiders. Secondly, 7*93 acres were 
acquired through mortgage : 3*68 acres being of the 
sud khalasi variety and 4*36 acres of stud harati type 
of mortgage. Both these types are of the usufructuary 
brand : in both the oases the mortgaged land passes 
into hands of the mortgagee and remains in hie 
possession till the repayment of loans,—the interest 
on the principal sum getting exhausted in the process 
of his enjoying the profits from the land mortgaged. . 
In the case of aud barati mortgage, however, the 
mortgaged land, after being taken over by the 
creditor, is handed back again to t.ho mortgagor for 
purposes of cultivation, on condition that the latter 
pays to the mortgagee 60 per cent of the gross agri¬ 
cultural produce from that land. Thirdly, land taken 
on lease by the transferees amounted to 10*64 acres, 
of which *20 acre was acquired from outside the 
Mourn. As a whole, 47*31 acres were acquired by the 
63 transferees—the whole including 2*90 acres acquired 
from outside the Mousa, It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that 10 (all co-villagers) out of 63 transferees 
themselves transferred more or leas of their own land 
simultaneously that they acquired fresh land from 
outsiders or from no-villagers. Such transference 
effected by transferees accounted for 11*00 acres aa 
already shown in Table i. The net accretion of land 
to ail the transferees taken together wM, therefore, of, 
the order of 30*25 acres of which 2*90 acres were 
acquired by the villagers from outride of the. 
Mourn. . 

Manner or Conckntsatxon of T&ansfbbrep I 
Holdings 

r '' , ' , ' ' , t , , 1> d 

It was found that 27 per cent of land (jvet) 
acquired by transferees ooaovntrnted ih the hands of. 
3 ..prisons within the village, Ambng, the .irai»fri<reA 
w.’wNe .(ritrid^JaiaidV.'paapd & itoMtsr 
wbite^ among. tl» .trstoffepeeg. who 




• Xttb JMU0U3C W ms 


A particular way Of reviewing the nature of eon- impoverishment of its tillers—that is the dominant 
•eentration of the transferred holdings is to classfy feature of the agricultural economy of the village 
the tranrijprees on the tuuds of occupation and then surveyed, 
to compare. the. proportion of land acquired by each 

of tfee occupational groups. Such a comparison has The Rich Become Richer, the Pooh Poorer 
M.heen made in column (?) of Table I of Appendix 
‘A’. From this Table, it will be apparent that 40*5 It has been remarked above that the Famine 
per eent of the total went to cultivators, including caused land transference in the village in such a 
co-villagers and outsiders ; 17-9 per cent to Zamiu* manner as to render the rich richer, the poor poorer, 
daw ; 15 per cent to office-employees ; 10-2 per cent As tend in the rural area is, in a special sense, a 

to Traders; 7 per cent to Jotdars ; 5-3 per cent to measure of wealth, if, therefore, other things being 

Moneylenders and 4-1 per cent to Priests and petty equal there bo a net addition to one's land, one 
employees. All this moans that 59-5 per cent of land becomes comparatively rich thereby. Appwndix ‘S' 
that was acquired went to those classes of people show's that 4 oat of 23 transferee-families who owned 
within and outside of the village who took practically no land in 1943 became owners thereof in 1944. They 
very little or no interest in land, such as, Zamin- came from trading and moneylending classes who 
dars, Traders, Moneylenders, Office-employees, Priests, wcre distinctly better off than ordinary ’‘small" and 
etc. “middlo" peasants. Again, in 1943. none held precisely 

Jf, again, we examine the naturo of land concen- lO’Ol to 11 *00 acres but in 1944 a family was pro- 
tration among the transferees who were oo-villagers, moted to this range from that of 9• 01-10‘00 acres ; 

the scene becomes more appalling and the picture another made a jupjp from the range of 27-01-28-00 

more gloomy. A reference to Table II of Appendix ‘A’ to 28-01-29-00 acres. In the highest ranges of land 
will be convincing in this regard. It is revealed that ownership, significant shifting of position took place, 
the cultivator-transferees of the village fared the Thus, it appears that in 1043, 3 families owned 49-01- 
worst; that instead of acquiring, all of tbetin, as a 50-00 acres each ; this range of holding whs broken 
whole, incurred a net loss of *32 acre of laud. Ncga- through in 1944, and each rose to tire higher and still 
tively speaking, they acquired -2-1 per cent, whereas higher range. All these last 5 families came from 
Zamindars grabbed 43-9 per eent. Next, came Traders. Jotdar-TaJukdar and Zaunindar classes, the latter 
followed successively by Jotdars, Office-employees, three coming solely from the Zamindar class. 
Moneylenders and Priests, who respectively seised To many it may appear natural, even inevitable. 
14-0 per eent, 14-4 per rent. 11 per cent, 10-8 per cent ] an( j WO uld pass from the poorer to the richer 
and 7-4 per cent of 14-79 acres. persons. The poor, it is said, are always in need of 

The magnitude of the evil of such manner of Wy, rich have money- and in the case of 
land transference is to be judged from two points of land-transfer, what happens is that land passes on to 
view. In the first place, such transferees as are the rich for a money-value that serves to stabilise the 
mentioned to be non-cultivators in the preceding formers family budget. 

paragraph inevitably constituted the richer section of This, however, is not always the case ; in other 
the population and, therefore, it may be said that when years (preceding 1943). land did pass on from the 
land from the poor cultivators passed on to theta, it well-to-do cultivators l<» their compeers or even to 
rendered the rksh richer, the poor poorer. Socondly, their Jess fortunate brethren. An analysis of the 
these rich transferees, even though they commanded causes of land-transfer would reveal that transference 
the means to afford, did very little to improve the is often caused by motives other than the need for 
capital value of land, for instance, through applying ready cash : land is substituted by better or more 
manure, irrigation, etc. Still, however, they exhibited convenient plots of tend. Even where ready cash is 
considerable eagerness to own land. Their land-hunger needed, that cash may be utilised for various purpose*, 
anid their callous indifference to improving the land For instance, it may be made to form tho nucleus of 
seems to be incongruous. But such incongruity is not business-capital. This has been a special feature since 
difficult to explain : on the one hand, the land-hunger 1939 , from when new opportunities of investment, 
was there because land gave them prestige, influence presented themselves. But the Famine Year of 1943. 
and wealth« specially so, in a period of rising prices opened up newer paths of misery rather than of suc- 
and of food famine ; also, the decline of cottage a ess. In this fateful year, hunger and scarcity reigned 
industries and the paucity of alternative sources of supreme ; food, and, cash for food at any cost, was 
investment in fhe area (save and except during the the cry. In such an abnormal situation, poverty and 
,!W«r period) rendered the importance of land so food shortage were the dominant forces behind tend 
supreme. On the other hand, their failure to improve transfer. The hungry needed food, and, therefore, 

the quality of the soil is to -be explained by their money; the rich hungered for land and they had 

■ aloofness from actual agricultural operations, Their money. The holding of the poor might be tiny, they 

association With land, apart from its ownership, was had to sell it out, and too many of them competed 


.’.they, mostly let it out on horfep or bhqg or adhd, .(i,e„ ultimately bought—at a nominal pnee ; even '-W 

jfaM) smngeaifnt and Jive4 price was mostly not fully * paid Thus Fraud ws 
'i 11 'I 'W 'StertMrbppow wfcp. 'added to Black-mailing. In many a sense,, the 
mtix jmjtnrottil -ttte ’ vjBhaa. ’ 'Uhe ' tpii .manjr fish k 1 situation ki the village in question iu 'be 
fe&fg gpp fc ;|ocL>. : Not- ATfivttttUnWvv^-A,' but feudal- Famine Year of 1943, was quite grim, desperate and 
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Appendix *A" 

Tabus I 

Concentration of transferred lands among transferees (Co-villagers and Outsiders) on the ^asis of 
occupation : 


Occupation 


Net land 

Co- villagers 

Outriders 

Proportion of land 


acquired 
(in oaten) 

No. Acreage 
acquired 

No. 

Acreage 

acquired 

in col. (2) to total 
tend acquired 

Priest and petty 

i 

xs 

f 

1-60 

2 1-10 

1 

0-40 

4-1% 

Moneylender 


1-96 

1 1-60 

1 

0-36 

5-3% 

Jotedar 


2-63 

3 2-13 

1 

0-40 

7-0% 

Petty trader 


3-66 

4 2-16 

4 

1-60 

10 -2% 

Offioe employee 


6-44 

1 1-64 

3 

3-80 

16-0% 

Zemindar 


6-49 

3 6-49 

0 

0-00 

17-9% 

Cultivator 


14-69 

9 -0-32 

20 

+16-01 

40-6% 


Total 

38-26 

23 14-79 

30 

21-46 

100 -0% 

JVJ}.—-2-90 acres out of 36-26 

acres were acquired from outside 

of the Mouza. 



Appendix “A ” 

Tabu II 

Concentration of transferred tends among trans¬ 
ferees (Co-villagers alone) on the basis of occupation : 

Net land acquired No. of Proportion oi 
by Co-villagers Co-villagers land in col. 


Occupation 

(in acres) 

who acquir¬ 

(2) to total 



ed tend 

land acquired 

Priest and petty 




employee 

1-10 

2 

7-4% 

Moneylender 

1-60 

1 

10 -8% 

Jotedar 

2-13 

3 

14-4% 

Petty trader 

2-16 

4 

14-6% 

Office employee 

1-64 

1 

11 -0% 

Zemindar 

6-49 

3 

43-9% 

Cultivator 

-0-32 

9 

-2-1% 

Total 

14-79 

23 

100 -0% 


Appendix “B” 


Range of holdings of transferees (Co-villagers 
alone) before and after 1943 : 


Range of holdings 

No. of families 

No. of families 

in acres 

(before 1943) 

(after 1943) 

0 0 to 0-0 

4 

0 

0-1 to 2-0 

3 

8 

21 to 4-0 

5 

2 

4-1 to 10-0 

7 

8 

101 to 11-0 

0 

1 

27-1 to 28-0 

1 

0 

28-1 to 29-0 

0 

1 

49-1 to 60-0 

3 

0 

50-1 and above 

0 

3 

Total 

):- 

23 

23 


GASSIFICATION 

Br N. V. 

Mr. V. B. Kabnik, one of the Indian Delegates to 
the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, in a press 
interview at Karachi said that at the conference they 
would press for the nationalisation of coal mines in 
India. 

Nationalisation of coal mines in India, coupled with 
the importation of modem machinery as suggested by 
Mr. Karaite, may be one of the methods to increase 
efficiency and production. This may also put the 
miners oh a better level than they are in now. Mr. 
Karaite's dream : “We shall press that- Indian miners 
should be brought in line with that of miners of other 
advanced countries” too may come true. However, I 
feel that Mr. Karaik mid "mines” instead of "miners'' 
in the sentence quoted immediately before this. For 
gassification of coal mines is what engages the serious 
attention of advanced countries. So it would be in 
keeping with the qpirit of the times to b^ng. Indian 
mines in line with tire mines of advanced 'hduntries. 
When production can. be raised to the optimum rand, 
wastage limited to the maximum minimum through 
gasrification of coal mines, it is ridiculous to think 
of a small reform in corn owner, ' 


OF COAL MINES 

ESWAR 

It is estimated that more than 66 per cent of the 
potential energy of the coal burnt to raise steam 
power for industrial purposes is wasted away. Though 
in India coal has not become e universal domestic 
fuel, what little quantity of it is burnt in domestic 
grates is a total waste, considering that the vital 
chemicals that coal provides are not turned into 
useful account. Besides, the coal burnt as fuel in 
households can very well be converted into power to 
run the rising industries of the land.. 

Apart from the colossal waste, there are other 
factors which make coal mining in lie traditional way 
uneconomic. In the usual course 86 per cent to 40 
per cent of coal is left behind in the seam. It is 
never possible to avoid this "leaving” so long as coal 
is mined in the old way; Under the present-day 
naming operations, there is always, the danger that 
pockets of gas are opened up. Though these cac he 
converted into gaseous fuel to drive the chains' .of 
industry (about 1,000 sft. of gaS per ton of coal inthft 
seam), under the present state of mining nothing as* 
be done. On the other hand, these gas pordBCts furhub 
a .mutant source * of' ’ 'grant ; danger' in -' dh«t''. -they' . 
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contribute to the building up of fire-damp and blaok- 
tlamp. 

If gasification of the coal mines is taken up in 
hand, coal will -be turned hundred per cent into gas. 
Also, its constituents, vital chemicals, benzene, sol¬ 
vents and other raw materials which come up to the 
surface along with the gas will become available to 
operate heavy chemical industries in a better and 
more efficient manner than at present. Not. only is 
the gas convertible into steam or electrical power, 
but it can also be changed into synthetic liquid fuels, 
plastics and rubber. 

The idea of gassif.ving the coal mines was first 
put forward 80 years ago by the great Russian 
chemist Dmitri Ivanovich Mendoleeff. His suggestion 
appeared interesting and practical t,o the eminent 
British chemist Rir William Ramsav. Sir William’s 
interest in the scheme went, further. He sank «n 
experimental shaft in a Durham coal-field. Bui. the 
idea did not apparently “catch on.” Even Lenin who 
# did all he could to interest. Russian scientists in 
gassifying coal mines failed miserably in his attempts 
in 1913. However, in 1031, thp Russian scientist#; saw 
the practicability of the scheme and set, about, investi¬ 
gating the possibilities of the scheme in right, earnest. 

A society of Russian scientists for the underground 
gassifi cation of coal mines was formed in the 
year 1933, It. however, took nearly three years of 
continued experiment to arvivr at, a suitable and 
Workable method. In 1936. this society of scientists 
changed itself into the Pndzemgas Trust, with faci¬ 
lities to give the idea of gasification concrete shape 
in the industrial field. 

Gassification of coal mines started in Russia on 
an experimental basis in the ypar 1938, when a unit 
was erected at Garlovka in the Donets basin. During 
the experimental stage, which lasted eighteen months, 
300,006,000 cubic feet of gas was produced. Yet 
another plant was erected in 1940 at Lisitschnnsk with 
a, capacity to turn out, 20.000.000 cubic feel of gas 
daily. The suocpss of these pilot, plants has given rise 
to similar plants in the coal basins of the Urals, 
Siberia. Central Asia 'and Far Eastern Russia. 

Coal is lighted underground. There are several 
methods of igniting coal. But. the method generally 
adopted is known as the Drift or the Stream process. 
Under this process two shafts are sunk in the coal 
seam at a distance of 300 yds. from each other. The 
modem method of horizontal drilling is applied to 
bore a gallery in the seam which joins the two shafts. 
A panel of coal is thus formed. The coal at the bot¬ 
tom of one of the shafts is ignited by dropping burn¬ 


ing coal through the shaft or by other electrical 
means. Through the same shaft compressed air OT 
oxygen is pumped down to regulate the combustion. 

When coal is thus heated, chemical reactions take 
place among the coal molecules and gas is generated 
as a result. The valuable chemicals present in the gas 
then form tjiemselves into coal-tar. These gas mole¬ 
cules soon fill the gallery and are driven about, by the 
compressed air or oxygen and escape finally through 
the other shaft. The method of gassification of course 
reads simple 1 

To get the coal ignited at the bottom would take 
anywhere between two and tdn hours. But once the 
coal is lighted, gassification continues apace without 
anv interruption. When it is desired t,o get a supply 
of « different gas, the air blow through the shaft is 
choked down. The gas obtained after a continuous 
air blow lasting 4 hours has a calorific value of 
116 B. T. U. and is used to raise steam or converted 
into electrical power after removing the tar. The gas 
obtained after the air blow is choked down for five 
hours has a calorific value of 200 B. T. U. and con¬ 
tains hydrogen to the extent, of 55 per cent. It is from 1 
this latter gas that synthetic petrol is extracted. 

In fhosg regions where gassification of the mines 
has become a permanent, feature, it is very difficult 
to come across the eternal black-faced miner. One 
bumps against girls in white overalls and almost loses 
himself in a maze of coloured lamps on tall control 
boards ! The number of workers liberated from the 
drudgery of underground work ranges between 1.000 
to 2,000 at eaeh gassification plant. 

Clustered round these gassification plants are the 
chemica' factories, electric powpr stations, synthetic 
oil and ‘rubber plants, and ammunition factories. All 
these vnried industries operate on the gassified energy 
of the unmined coal or on the vital raw materials 
obtained from coal-tar. 

When the necessity of thousands going down the 
mines and leading a wretched life can be avoided and 
huge heavy industries can be run on power drawn 
from underground, without, endangering or degrading 
human life, and synthetic. ppt,rol can be obtained, in 
addition, to meet, the increasing demands of the 
automobile trade in India, there in no reason why 
gassification of coal.mines in Indie should not receive 
the earnest attention of all concerned. Perhaps gami- 
fving our mines will be hut. taking a long overdue 
humanitarian step when it- is remembered that, the 
exigencies of Avar pent- countless women down the 
coal mines recently. 





STOCK EXCHANGE STINKS 
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Days appear after nights. Nights re-appcar followed 
by days. Thousand and one nights appear find reappear 
in a human life—they are featureless—they do not leave 
any footprint in our mind with the probable exceptions 
of Arabian Nights —wo look upon this change of 
nights into days as a simple routine of Nature. Yet 
in a man's life memory of some days is retained for 
ever—those days arc not simply forgotten in the desert 
of forgetfulness. Such a day is the august day of 161 b 
August, 1046 proclaimed as the “Direct Action” day by 
the Council of Action of Muslim League. It will be 
remembered by the Indians, particularly by t.lu> inhabi¬ 
tants of Bengal, not us a red-lettered day. though enough 
blood was shed to make the streets of Calcutta red but 
it- will be carried over in the memory of men as a day 
lettered in rod mixed with black. 

Whether the motive behind the declaration of the 
Direct Action day was a success is a mailer to be de¬ 
bated upon by the political thinkers, which I am not. 
My investigations arc purely economic. But here wc 
are called upon to pause a while and think over if, even 
in deciding an economic issue, political background may 
absolutely be overlooked. For of late economic markets 
lwve developed an unusual political ron$cioHsnes«. 
The defeat of the opposition group on the floor of the 
Bengal Assorubly over the No-confidence motion gave 
a spurt in the Jute Shares; the acceptance of office by 
the Congress at the Centre made the investors hesitant 
about what, to do next—to go in for purchase or unload 
the holdings—experiences which are in the living 
memory of ours. 

The above manner of the movement of the market 
is not without reasons, for in the ultimate analysis it 
is the political leaders who frame the economic policies 
of tine land. There is the other psychological background 
behind this reflection of politics over economics. It 
occurs more often than not t hat what people think politi- 


Paid up per Prices as on 



share 

14 - 12-45 

Reserve Bunk 

100 

158 8 0 

Bengal Coal 

100 

834 0 0 

Howrah Jute 

10 

118 10 0 

Barnagore Jute 

£5/Rs. 65/66 

371 0 0 

Indian Iron 

10 

48 14 0 

Steel Corporation 

lo 

43 4 O 

British India Corpn. 

1 

8 11 0 

National Tobacco 

10 

38 0 0 

Carew & Co. 

10 

35 3 0 

Titaghur Paper 

5/10 

87 12 0 

Soncvalley Cement - 

10 

’'s 

* P 

Indian Steamship 

10 


Indian Copper 

2 eh 

5 8 0 

Midnapore Zamindary 

100 ; 

i 201 0 0 

Patrakola Tea 

100 

1500 0 0 

Dunbar Cotton 

100 

457 0 0 


eally they work out economically. The capitalist class, 
who still rule the world, with no exception of our 
country as well, have a peculiar angle of virion to look 
upon news and vieww. Theirs are jaundiced eyes. What¬ 
ever they see they can only see in the light of Pound, 
Shilling and Pence. Whether the formation of National 
Government at the Centre will be for the good of the 
country they will not waste their time brooding over 
the issue, the nows will only make them hesitate to 
go in for further commitments apprehending nationalisa¬ 
tion of a few key industries and depreciation of their 
share values. They are not concerned if any benefit is 
rendered to the people of Bengal by the abolition of 
Zamindary in the land, they will only be too careful 
to take stock of their investments in “Midntporc, 
Zamindaiy Co., Ltd.,’’ and consider whether to buy 
further or sell. It is for those people, the Stock Ex¬ 
change has become a centre of great sensitiveness. A 
good harvest, in the Argentine or an earthquake in 
Japan in pre-war days is used to be immediately re¬ 
flected in a rise in jute and cotton shares anticipating 
more orders for hessians and demolition of cotton 
factories in Japan and consequently elimination of 
competition in piece-goods trade. 

The second half of the year 1946 lias seen both 
rise and fall in the Exchange values—an unprecedented 
rise which “has reduced all previous points of resis¬ 
tance, pierced the ceiling nnd placed jfrices on high 
field.” It has also shown us a fall the like of which the 
countiy has not witnessed in recent years. In a word 
the Stock Exchange values rose like rockets and fell 
like sticks and that too within the span of a few 
months only. 

Below is reproduced the price trends of a few 
scrips during the past year in the Calcutta Slock 
Exchange : 

Percentage 
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26- 3 

'-46 
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14-6 

'-40 
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20-11 
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177 

.8 

0 

174 

0 

0 

12% 
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0 

0 

1170 

0 

0 

44% 

960, 

0 

0 

' 20% 

168 

0 
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171 

0 

0 

45% 

130 

0 

0 

24% 

700 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

89% 

500 

0 

0 

28% 

70 

9 

0 

66 

8 

0 

45% 

48 

0 

0 

31% 

63 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

46% 

40 

0 

0 

36% 

18 

12 

0 

18 

8 

0 

125% 

10 

8 

0 

55% 

75 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

121% 

60 

0 

0 

28% 

44 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

26% 

29 

0 

0 

34% 

85 

6 

0 

90 

0 

0 
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60 
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2040 

0 

0 
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1800 

0 

0 

13% 
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700 

0 

0 

53% 

460 

0 

0 

84% 
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, It will be seen from the table above that in the 
speculative counters, such as Howrah, Indian Iron, etc., 
there was tf rise of 45 per cent as in the less speculative 
groups the rise was steeper. In the case of Titaghur 
Paper, the rise was 137 per cent, National Tobacco 
marked an advance of 131 per cent while British India 
Corporation moved up by 125 points. The second 
rank shares were not also steady ; little or more nil 
scrips went up on an average between 40 to 45 points. 
What was the reason behind this movement, naturally 
the lay man may ask. Ami to offer a reasoned 
answer we are called upon to investigate into the root 
causes which were responsible for increasing popularity 
of Stock Exchange among investors and no leas among 
speculators. 

The function of a Stock Exchange has been a 
source of perennial control ersy among eeonomi-ts. 
The opposition group stigmatise it. as anything short 
of gambling wherein Jbig operators mould the course 
of movement, of print's in such a fashion so as to 
entrap small savers ultimately leading them to finan¬ 
cial wreckage. In tlneir opinion Stock Exchange 
operations are, therefore, economically unsound. Jet 
alone the ethical sanctity. Unfortunately Etluci- 1ms 
no place in business and Slock Exchange, call it in 
another name. Slock Market is considered in business 
parlance us a market where stock and shares are 
bought and sold just as in the same manner a vege¬ 
table and *a fish [market are places where vegetable and 
fish are, exchanged for money. Viewed in ibis manner 
Stock Exchange serves an useful economic purpose 
and so people interested in stock and share flock 
together here. 

The recent debacle in the Calcutta Stock Exchange 
has strengthened the opposition group. Pressed by the 
surging tide of inflation the common people living on 
the sweat of their own brows were finding it difficult 
t» meet both ends by their pure earnings. Naturally 
they were tempted to make something out of nothing 
hy quick purchase and ready sale. The security own¬ 
ing class living on yield on investments were also 
finding lessor purchasing power to maintain the 
standard of living they were used to. So they had to 
come slowly from the rank of pim- investors to the 
category' of speculators just to get rich quick. Owing 
to the existence of various controls in force trade 
activity slipped off from the hand of traders finding 
a shady nook in the hands of Government, tem¬ 
porarily. Instead of making money idle in safes tlie.se 
businessmen also found the stock exchange a lucrative 
avenue for coining money. Above all, there is the 
inflation. In spite of governmental effort to tap the 
money market fqr Government Loans there remained 
at oil practical times plethora of funds sucking 
employment in Stock Exchange. Yet the offtake of 
Government, during the seven years from 1938-39 to 
1944-45 was not a meagre sum. In 1938-39 the total 
debt of Government, was Re. 1205-76 croros but in the 
year 1944-45 it rose to.Rs. 1819-00 crores—an absorp¬ 
tion of 613-26 eroTCR of rupees. 

The cessation of hostilities in the East in the 
second half of 1945 brought up an element of cheerful¬ 
ness in the Stock Exchange and the Market was 
mpving up gradually with negligible setbacks here 
an£ there but at all times anxiously awaiting the 
^Budget Proposals iif the New Year, The announce- 
attent of the Budget Proposals was received with great 
Relight, by the public. Tax Belief was found to be 


much more liberal than it was anticipated. The 
absolute abolition of the Excess-Profit Tax and 
reduction in the Super Tax rate turned out to be a 
strong Bull factor bringing out a Boom in the Market 
and with the dose of each working day prices of 
equities changed for the better and not without 
reasons'. The general belief was that even if the level 
of previous earnings is maintained and the liability 
in the shape of Excess-Profit Tax is wiped out companies 
would be certainly able to pay higher dividends. As 
will be evident from the table given above that shares 
such as Titaghur Paper, British India Corporation, 
National Tobacco moved up by 137 per cent, 125 
per cent and 121 per cent, respectively and on an 
average the representative shares all rose by 40 
per cent to 45 per cent. 

Coupled with this rising tendency of the market 
o,ime the Loan Policy of Government which added 
fuel to flume so ss to t.iansfrom completely the yield 
outlook of investors on equities and Government 
Paper. 

Taking iuto consideration the market, price of 


shares towards the dose 

of 1945 we find 

the yield on 

equities as under : 

1945 

Yield 

Bengal Coal 

Dividend 

36% 

4-31% 

Howrah 

35% 

2-96% 

Indian Iron 

17% 

3-64% 

British India Cor pa. 

25% 

3-12% 

Carew & Co. 

15% 

4-28% 

Titaghur Paper 

30% 

4-05% 

Midnapore Zamindarv 

8% 

3-98% 

Patrnkola Tea 

60% 

4% 

Dunbar 

12% 

2-62% 


Around the same period the 34 per cent Govern¬ 
ment Paper was being quoted at Rs. 103 while 3 
per cent Loan 1970-75 at lis. 97-8-0 thus giving an 
average yield of 3-398 per cpnt and 3-008 per cent, 
respectively. Thus an average yield of 3 per cent on 
Government. Paper and 4 per cent on equities became 
the standard of the day. 

But. the Loan Policy of Government adopted 
since the outbreak of the hostilities had then attained 
considerable success. Amidst, innumerable difficulties 
that, bpsot. the path of Government, in the successful 
prosecution of I lie war was their growing strength in 
altraicting funds in public Loans at reducing rates of 
interest,. In June 1940. the 3 per cent 1946 Bonds 
were issued at a premium of 1 per cent. This was a 
short -dated loan. Subsequently a series of 3 per cent, 
loans wre issued at, par, c.g., 1949-52. 1951-54, 1953-55. 
1957 and 1959-61. It, will, therefore, be seen that the 
period of loans which was barely five years in the 
initial stage of the war was extended over a period 
of 15 years. The 3 per cent yielding securities Ihen 
was offered for long period, wo have in view thp 
1970-75 Loan. 

The announcement, of the Government on the 24th 
May, 1946, to redeem at, par on the 16th September 
1946. all 34 per cent Paper revolutionised the market.. 
Side by side the rumour of a reduction of Bunk Rate 
got, widespread publicity. The equities which were 
even then giving a better yield were being heavily 
enquired. The successful floatation of the 2| per cent 
1961 Loan produced a lasting impression <m the market 
fbst the lower yield on securities haH come to stay. 
It was then freely talked about, in the market that 
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l tie Indian Iron would be very soon quoted at Rs. 30 
per share and in fact on the 25th July 1946, Indian 
Iron, touched the peak of level ..of. He. 70-9-0. 

Beginning with the (middle of the second quarter 
of 1945, the condition of the Calcutta Stock Exchange 
became frensied, chaotic and awful. What a difference 
it brought in the attitude of broken I In the past, 
brokers used to beg from door to door of Banks, 
Insurance Companies and Investors for orders of sale 
and purchase but during the recent years such beg¬ 
ging from door to door was conspicuous by its 
absence. In fact brokers were one of the busiest 
community of business men. The market was usually 
open for business oniy for 2 hours and they had to 
put through thousands of deals; consequently the 
small investors could not find any opportunity to put 
through their deal by a deceut broker. This uaturally 
gave rise to a class of unscrupulous operators in whose 
clutches very often the small savers fell ns victims. 
The ticket of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associa¬ 
tion, Ltd., which was being so long available at 
Rs. 80,000 was priced at 2,15,000 in 1946. During this 
period of the year if one could ask an operator for a 
piece of advice as to what shares to buy immediately 
the reply would come that prices “are topmost ; better 
do uot buy but curiously enough the next day the 
prospective buyer would find that prioe of his favoured 
scrip has come to a shade better. Immediately came 
the buying followed by sale in the earliest possible 
opportunities. As a result of such hectic sale and 
purchase the difference between the yield on equities 
and Government Paper was narrowed down as will be 
evident from the table below : 



Market price 
daring £6.7.46, to 



U&Jfi. 

Yield 

Bengal Coal 

1200 

3% 

Howrah 

171 

2-04% 

Indian Iron 

70-9 

2-5 % 

British India Corporation 

18-8 

1-39% 

Carew A. Co. 

44-0 

3-4 % 

Titaghur Paper 

90 

3-33% 

Midnapore Zamindary 

210 

3-8 % 

Patrakola Tea 

2040 

2-94% 

Dunbar 

700 

1-7 % 


Thus the yield on almost all equities was reduced 
and in many cases, such as Howrah, British India 
Corporation, Dunbar Mills, it was less than the yield 
on Government Paper even. 

In financing these reckless operations in the Stock 
Exchange a very prominent role was played by Banks.' 
With the outbreak of the last war volleys of controls 
enacted by the Government blocked trades barring 
singly and solely the Stock market. Landing against 
Stock Exchange securities approved or marketable 
became the only means of major advance with bankers. 
As notes in circulation increased by leaps and bounds 
the deposits with scheduled banks also proportionately 
increased and these more conveniently employed by 
bankers in financing Stock Exchange operators. To r 
a couple of years < prior to the August Disturbances 
brokers were' a set of favoured customers with, bank* 
e». While advances on approved shares made 
to genera) public up to ‘50 per cent of their maricefc 
value, broken used to get accommodation qn them 
up to 70 per cent of their market value. Besides 
brokers used to get the added dose, of facility of 
getpftg cheques drawn by them honoured against 


•uncleared effects deposited in this account., This was 
alright so long as the effects were, drawn by persons 
other than themselves as it is not possible that all the 
cheques drawn by various operators' in' the market 
will be returned unpaid by drawee banks. But tilings 
were carried too far and almost to the breaking point 
in certain cases where cheques drawn by a customer 
were honoured against uncleared effects drawn by the 
same persou on some other banks. Advances in such 
cases were tantamount to Caban advances as the 
security in the shape of self-drawn uncleared cheque 
is no security at all. 

Another fillip to Stock Exchange operators was 
given by bankers by way of granting advances against 
Government Paper at rates below Bank Rate. These 
rates varied from quarter per cent to one per cent 
below the Bank Rate in varying circumstances and 
the volume of such advances was enormous with big 
operators as by availing of such advances at 2, 2f or 
2| per cent per annum they cduld buy Government 
Paper giving them an yield roughly at about 8 per cent 
per annum. 'Die difference between the rate charged 
by bankers on their borrowings and the yield on 
Government Papers purchased with these borrowed 
fund was their net earnings. Bankers too realised that 
the brokers were just paying them in their own coin 
yet they had to submit to such proposals so as to 
show up their advances figure in published Balance 
Sheet as otherwise they could realise a better earning 
by investing the same fund in Government Paper 
direct. 

Such accommodation of Brokers on the part of 
Bankers continued smoothly till the table turned 
with the “Direct Action Day.” Tl. is really very curious 
that overnight Bankers began to become conscious of 
their position. All of a sudden they could discover 
that some very grave and serious indulgence was 
being allowed by them. Thus far and no further. The 
margin on advances against shares even to brokers 
was increased from 30 per cent to 40 per cent and the 
rate of interest charged on overdrafts and loans was 
increased on an average by 1 per cent so as to bring 
the average rate of advances of Scheduled Banks to 
1 per cent over Bank Rate minimum 4 per cent per 
annum. In certain instances the rate of interest was 
increased to 4 per cent or 5 per cent even. New 
advances were for all practical purposes stopped and 
existing out of order accounts were being put into 
order : yet the pity of the whole affair was that no 
Bankers could satisfactorily prove what was wrong ia 
the 'Btrepts of Denmark.” The only fumbled reply 
from all concerns was “political situation—political 
situation.” Be that as it may—it ptoses beyond doubt 
that economic thoughts are coloured by political in¬ 
fluences. Communal disturbances started with the 
Direct Action Day may not be the root and sole cause 
which threw the entire economic machine out of gear 
but it is a fact that the top-heavy market was 
already finding it difficult to proceed further and was 
anxiously waiting for the* slightest flutter to tumble 
the entire structure down and it was provided for, by 
t&e Great Calcutta Killing. 

A section of market operators was of opinion 1 that 
since the middle of 1646 Market was top-heavy and 
the. fall was bound to come: but nobody could if# 
that such a fall was anticipated ho soon; and .wben- 
thefattdid actually gggMNtcii!* the huriy-eeotsy, 
prbteet oneb interest «Scb‘Thtnk '■ 
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course of action but no co-ordinated policy could be 
adopted. Banks with a better knowledge of the posi- 
'tion of parties were not caught so adversely by this 
feverish qptivity as were Banks with little or no 
knowledge of the market. 

Pressure was brought in not only in the form of 
increasing margins and increasing rates but certain 
Banks called upon their constituents to bring their 
advances within the sanctioned limits. 

Usually Banks used to give their constituents a 
limit say Rs. 6,00,000 or Rs. 10,00,000 up to which 
the borrowers could take advances from Banks against 
approved securities. In practice, however, except in 
certain Banks, the amount of advances was allowed 
to swi’U up say to Rs. 16,00,000 or Rs. 20,00,000 pro¬ 
vided always the advance was backed by adequate 
securities. With the appearance of nervousness in the 
market some Banks called upon their constituents 
to bring their accounts within the limit sanctioned by 
the Bank no matter even if sufficient securities are 
lodged in their accounts to cowr the advances fully. 
This demand, beyond its ethical justification W 's 
impossible for the constituents to meet, unless a 
portion of the securities is sold out in the open 
market to liquidate their borrowings and such steps 
were actually taken during August to September 1940 
• by certain banks. The heavy selling pressure on the 
market produced its ravaging effects on equities values 
which dropped by several points immediately the 
banks were out tr dispose of these shares which were 
merely auctioned in the market. The action of these 
Banks quickly got wide circulation and public 
in general began to think of getting out of the scene 
at best price available at the moment. There being 
no buyers on a major scale the fall showed no signs 
of arrest and towards the end of November 1946 to 
save the rot the committee of the Stock Exchange 
Association fixed up minimum prices of all scrips 
except Government securities Banks and electrical 
companies. The 'fixation of minimum prices of shares 
was good for the moment for shares which are ex¬ 
clusively dealt in the Calcutta Market alone, such as 
Jute and Coal shares but miscellaneous shares which 
are also dealt in the Bombay Market began to 
oscillate in tune with Bombay price, of course, un¬ 
officially. Thus, for example, although prices of shares 
in Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., of late the barometer 
of the Calcutta market, were fixed at Rs. 48 per share 
were being freely dealt at about Rs. 46 per share in 
Bombay market. Operators in Calcutta were therefore 
chary in purchasing at rates fixed by the Calcutta 
Committee of the Stock Exchange Association as a 
result of which the real price of the scrips was much 
lower though in paper it. remained at Rs. 48 per 
share. 

Why the market has fallen so much and why it is 
not still rising is a favourite poser which one friend 
usually puts to another meeting in Stock parlance. 
The questio# often meets with replies strange and 
queer. Leaving aside fanciful thoughts, let us 
scrutinise the prospects of • various scrips in the 
immodiate future. 

The worth of a scrip depends in the ultimate 
analysis on its yield, i.e.. on its dividend paying 
strength, which, in turn, depends on a wide variety 
of * happenings ; a good commodity market inland and 
foreign, protection from foreign competition, 
etc. Considered from these angles nothing has token 
pJhbe inlndia which justifies the recent fall, In the 


cottoa group of shares although we may expect com¬ 
petition from Lancashire, still the path is not dark. 
After meeting her own requirements Britain may not 
the moment heavy exports exclusively to 
India. Even if such exports are arranged for. India's 
home consumption will be speeded up provided sup¬ 
ply of variety of cotton goods are available Next 
comes the supply to China and Burma. As Japan is 
out of the field, these arc potential markets which 
India can rely on. Aided by large refunds of excess- 
profit. tax Indian Mills can renovate their war-worn 
machinery by purchasing new machines from abroad 
provided requisite machine is available foi purchase 
from Bril iiju and America. 

As regards Jute, the total available supply of 
Jute up to 1947 is estimated at 8-88 lacs of bales up to 
June 1947 and I lie requirements of raw jute during 
1946-47 Or stated as follows : 


(in lacs of bales ) 

All India Mills 

Domestic consumption ,-j 

Export, 1S 

Total 77 

Tims the prospects of Jute industry appears to bo 
prospective m the year 1946-47. 

As for Sugar, the only country from which com¬ 
petition was feared in the past was Java from which 
we may not apprehend any competition in the next 
couple of years As it. stands the production of sugar 
in Indian Mills falls far short of demand. The pros¬ 
pects of the existing mills appear to bo bright, more 
so as recently sanction has been accorded to each 
province Jor establishment of new sugar mills. 

In th? Ten section, the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to discontinue the Tea Block Purchase System 
‘Hid to withdraw the ban on private exports of tea 
from the 1st January, 1947 should be beneficial t,o Tea 
Industry. In laet. the news immisliately improved Tea 
prices ot nil groups by 4 to 8 annas per pound. 

In the Goal, Cement and Iron and Steel sections 
also, no daik spot is visible as in the years to come 
we may look for industrialisation and we would need 
power from coal. Equally too we would require 
Cement and Iron which are indispensable for the 
building and factory conslruction in the country. It, 
therefore, app, are that the prospects of industry and 
commerce m times ahead of us are very promising 
vet tin movement of prices of scrips are sluggish and 
wbv ? 4t the limits fixed by the committee of the 
Slock Exchange A««ieiation prices are tempting ms will 
lie seen from the fable below : 


Minimum prices YicLI 

Bengal Coal 960 4 .]% 

Howrah 130 3.5'; 

Indian Iron 4 r 3-1% 

British India Corporation 10-8-0 2-3% 

Carew & Co. 29 6% 

Titaghur Paper 60 2-3% 

Midm nore Zumiadary J45 5-2% 

Pattakola Tea 1800 4-3% 

Dunbar Mills 460 3-3% 


Whereas before the disturbances the average 
yield on equities was 2-6 per cent, the highest being 
3-8 per cent, after the disturbances the yield on some 
equities became per cent the highest record being 
at v2 per cent. But even then no change is seen in 
the market. The reason is, there is no effective 
buyer, speculative or investing in the market. Persons 
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who have already burnt their fingers and are caught are f ftC iag in the market and mostly it is the political 
in the fire are on the look-out lor the earliest oppor- confidence which we are lacking in. The aon- 
fomity of disgorging their holdings and come out of confidence which was given birth to by tho August 
the market with their capital in fact but that is not day in 1946 has created a financial quagmire,,in whose 
practicable if not fresh buyers appear in the scene, as slough of despond we are still crawling not knowing 
it is not easy to enter into an omnibus or Intmcar if when to get out. 

not passengers already alight. The action of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 

Therefore ‘watch and see’ has become the under- ciation in fixing up minimum prices of shares on 20th 
tone of the market—it has become insipid and dull. November, 1946, was a subject of controversy. The 
We cannot also eay that there is no more buying protogonists were of opinion that, unless prices of 
strength in the general public and therefore no fresh equities were controlled the market would be knocked 
buying is possible. As even the other day invitations down by Bears. The antagonists were iu favour of 
for application in Messrs. J,‘inline Henderson Ltd., f reP play 0 f economic law of Demand and Supply, 
were completely over-subscribed. Similar funds may Although in the beginning the fixation of minimum 
also come up provided confidence which is so very prices checked the precipitated fall : in the end. if 


essential in financial matters re-appears, 

Banks which were so long the fountain of funds 
are in fact, rather tight now. They cannot profitably 
pursue on the line possibly for long as it would in¬ 
directly affect their profit-earning capacity. Unless 
various sorts of war-time controls are removed and 
for which there appears to be little possibility in the 
immediate future Indian Banks will gradually find 
that their profit figure is growing low if credit facili¬ 
ties on Stock Exchange Securities are rigidly restricted. 
In fact it appears on a second thought that the policy 
of certain Bunks to increase both the margin and rate 
of interest is most unkind. The dullness of the Stock 
Market has not concurrently brought in any tightness 
in the Money Market which is still now as easy as it 
was before. Inter Bank current money rate still 
remains at 4 per cent per annum, the Bank Rate still 
remains at 3 per cent per annum. 

As regards margin against advances any increase 
of it seem to be a sign of panic amongst bankers. 
When the minimum prices are fixed the old margins 
on minimum prices would have been a safety anchor 
for Bankers to lay. It may be argued that who knows 
whether the minimum prices would not again be 
changed. But that would have been too prudent a 
policy to be practised in business. If any change in 
the minimum prices of share was really warranted 
Bank Managers should be informed confidentially 
to review their position before any mischief could be 
done. There is no such close association between 
bankers and the Stock Exchange Association which 
for the mutual benefit of both should be cultured 
without any loss of time. 

If bankers follow a more rationalised policy the 
paralysed operators will regain a little strength to 
appear in the market as buyers which will indirectly 
bring the added freshness in its dozy lull. Additions 
of new good and worthy shares in the lending List of 
Banks will also remove the present congestion to a 
considerable extent. 

After all is said and done it. is felt that in matters 
of money dictum has little or no force. It has been 
often found that scrips with no prospects of good 
yield soared high whereas really good scrips lagged 
behind by manipulation of operators. A little rise in 
the beginning was followed by further rise for reasons 
no one could . dissect. It was also a common feature 
that once & fall started on certain baseless rumour 
regarding probable loss or damage to the company 
was accompanied by further fall none could say why. 
Xn a stack market one adage is ever true, that is, 
confidence begets confidence. Alas, the table is fitnv 
turned. It is the very absence of confidence that we 


we are at the end at all, it failed to retain its utility. 
The holding capacity of investors not to speak of 
speeuators wrs being heavily taxed, nay to the break¬ 
ing point, and it could hold no longer. The speculative 
counters such as Indian Iron, Steel Corporation, 
Ilowrahs, etc., quietly slipped off from the official 
quotation and in the Katni market they were bought 
and sold 4 to 6 points below the minimum. 

In fact, there was no major transaction passing 
in the official rates. At its meeting on the 8ih Febru¬ 
ary, 1947, the Committee decided to remove control 
over equities except, that in Jute, Coal and Indian 
Iron counters. This had, of course, its damaging 
effects at all counts, with no exception in Bank, 
Insurance and Preference shares. The marked fall was 
evidenced in shares like Soncvalley Portland, India 
Steamship, Indian Copper, recording an •average fall 
of 45 per cent—the highest being 69*5 per cent in 
India Steamship shares. 


Prices in pre-August, 
1946 days 

Rs. A. P. 

Prices as on 
0.2.47 

Rs, A. P. 

Fall 
per cent 

Soncvalley Portland 

25 8 0 

13 12 0 

46 

India Steamship 
Midnapore 

39 8 0 

16 0 0 

59-5 

Zamindary 

210 0 0 

134 0 0 

36 

Indian Copper 

6 12 0 

3 12 0 

44 


Even in sections where prices are controlled, the 
condition is no better for as soon as prices are de¬ 
controlled, they will slide down as in Katni market, 
Indian Iron is already quoted at Rs. 42 per share. 

Before the topic is concluded it must be said that 
to stem the tide of falling prices of shares what is 
wanted is a straightforward and bold policy by 
Brokers and Bankers. We have seen by now that 
spoon feeding cannot save the situation. If confidence 
is not restored falling prices cannot be checked. In 
that, case, the financial condition of borrowers be¬ 
comes lamentable. With every fall in *the market, the 
Margin in the Overdraft accounts falls short and the 
Accounts turn “out of order" overnight. Adjustment 
of such accounts by bringing in additional funds is 
well-nigh impossible. Bankers may in that contin¬ 
gency prefer to sell securities in the open market to 
save their skin. This selling pressure will in its trail 
hammer down prices still further unwarrantedly. 

It is, therefore, high time that Bankers and 
Brokers could jointly shoulder the responsibility of 
reviving the Market and if necessary, should seek' for 
State-assistance in declaring a moratorium for pay¬ 
ment of debts against Stock Share .and Debentures m 
an experimental measure. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages ore reviewed in 
The Modem Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., arc not noticed. The receipt of hooka received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH 

DARIDRA-NA RAYAN : By Mahatma Gandhi. 
“Gandhi Series” Brochure No. 3. Edited and published 
by Anand T. Hivgorani, Karachi. Sole distributors — 
Rupa & Co., Allahabad and Calcutta. Pp. 1J0. Price 

Re. S. 

This is a collection of Gandhiji's wiitiriig- on food and 
doth shortage between January 1 942 and June 1946. Shri 
Hingorani has been doing real service to the country by 
bringing together under •-unable heads Cundhip’s writings 
on various subjects. The present booklet forms one of 
that well-printed and well-edited series. We only hope 
that the price could be kept down u little bit, if of 
course that were possible. 

MAHATMA flANDHT : By B. ,1. Akkad, B.A. 
Vora <fc Co., Publishers Ltd., 3 Round Building, Bom¬ 
bay 3. June Pp. /)>. Price Re. 1-3. 

In this booklet the author has presented an outline 
of Gandhiji’s life. The. facts have been chosen wit It cure, 
and we hope it will also form a useful introduction to 
the main teachings of his life. 

NfRMAL Kt'MAI: Bosl 

RAINBOW OVER MALAYA: By P. K. Scugupln. 
Susil Gupta Ltd., 30 Chowrin'ghce, Calcutta. Price 
Jts. 3-8. 

Malaya attracted in the catiy centuries of Chiistian 
era merchants and colonizers from Irutiu. In the modern 
period also the tin mines and the rubber plantations 
have drawn Indian laboincrs for ovei u centiny. But 
very few Indiuns so far have attempted to record their 
impressions about the people and tie* country. Mr. Sen 
Gupta has done a crcdituble work bv presenting in stuiy- 
fornt some significant episodes in the life of this lovable 
but partially submerged people of Maluvu. The white- 
man must inevitably appear as big bosses. Next comes 
the Chinese anil tlm Indians in different roles. But th<* 
sympathy of the author is always with the indigenous 
folk amongst w^hom ho. lived and worked for years. So 
this beautifully printed volume of ten stories. gives in 
elegant English an inside view of the life and problems, 
the passions and prejudices of the Malav people. The 
age of Malayan exploitation is coming to an end and 
wo hope that sympathetic studies in the line of Mr. 
Sengupta will foster better relations between India and 
Malaya. 

Kaunas Nag 

CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA UNDER THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY: By Akshoy Kumar 
JCthoeal, MJL., PhJ), (Lond,). University of Calcutta, 
tfp. xii+ 608 . Price not mentioned. 

The Indian Civil Service is in the melting pot. As 
the Government passes into the hands of the Indians, 
the- .Service will undergo a radical change. In view of 
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such a change-over, the history of the constitution and 
growth of this Service will undoubtedly prove of immense 
interest to the Indian sender. The Indian Civil Service 
holds a unique place on the administrative campus of 
India. It is at ynce the Government, that is, the policy¬ 
framing body, ns well as the executive. or in other words, 
the Iwdy that execute-, the policy of the Government. In 
this hook the author lias traced the histoiv of thin power¬ 
ful service up till 1858. the yeai id taking up the Indian 
administration hv the British Ctoun from the Bast India 
Company. The Crown found a very efficient and organised 
body in the Indian Civil Service and utilized it to the 
fullest extent in the course of the consolidation of 'he 
British territories in Jndia. 

The author. Di. Ghnsal. was engaged in the study ot 
lhi« atiltieel for some years in London. He has utilised 
iu the book under review much of the available materials 
and authoritative documents in print as well as in manu¬ 
script in the India Office and other libraries, lu it be has 
drawn, at the outset, a distinction between ‘Civil Service in 
India' and ‘The Indian Civil Service.’ While the latter 
consisted predominantly of the W lutes and virtually consti¬ 
tuted the Government of India tin* funner meant ibis 
as well as something more. He includes in the lerm 
‘Civil Service’ all lh>* -cm ires of British India, the Indian 
Civil Seiviee, n somewhat modern uomenrlalure. not 
excepted. 

During the third quartet of tin- eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. them was chaos in the country. Out of iliis 

chaos Warren Ha-tings, and after him Lord Cornwallis 
brought order and peace in the land bv virtue of tlieii 
administrative niruMiie*, One of these is the organisation 
of the Civil Service. The slorv of lmw the raw writers 
impelled fresh from Home on a small monthly pittutce 
turned full-fledged administrators after a few years’ -lay 
here is a verv fascinating study. And the author 
has presented it before tin* leader in an admirable and 
well-dorumenlcd form. While depicting this lie liu* 
not omitted to mention the corrupt practices the writers, 
that i“. the civil -clvants of those days often iMtlulg'd 

in. The. modern magistrate had his predecessor in 

the ‘Supervisor’ of 1769 am! the ‘Collector’ in 1781. 
For the proper education and reformation of the young 
recruits manv measures were adopted. The Fort W illiem 
College was started in Calcutta in 1801 ami the llalle- 
bury College at Home in 1806. The discussion on the 
constitution and function of these two institutions as 
nisi the causes that led In their eviimritm i« no 
less interesting. 

With the extension of territories and consequent 
increase in administrative functions the Government 
here required more men than Britain could spare, 
or the Company could import on higher pay. Hence 
Lord Cornwallis’s stipulation that no Indian would be 
appointed in any responsible posts of the State had to be 
relaxed, and Indians were given some posts, though at 
first very minor. Thus even in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century, the term Civil Service came to in¬ 
clude both the covenanted and the uncovenanted ser¬ 
vant*. The author has very ably covered all these stages 
of the Civil Service in India in this booh. Several appen¬ 
dices together with a Bibliography and an Index have 
enhanced its value. It is a very timely publication, and to 
those engaged in the study of Indian administration' in its 
early stage this treatise will prove very useful. 

Jocesh C. Bacal 

AMONG THE GREAT : By Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Introduction by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Nalonda Pub- 
hcations. Fora & Co, Ltd., Bombay. Price Re. 9. 

Mr. Roy needs no introduction to Indian readers. 
Inheriting the rich cultural legacy of his illustrious 
father, he has made hie mark as a musician, poet, 
novelist and essayist, and has at last gone through 
a spiritual re-orientation as a disciple of Sri Auro- 
bindo. The musician-pilgrim is here in quest of 
apooalypse of beauty, knowledge and truth. The 
charm radiated by personality is as real to him as 
the beauty woven by the notes of his music. 

This book records,—what has already been pub¬ 
lished in his Bengali Tirlhmkar (1346, Bengali year), 
—his valuable conversations with five great masters of 
the modem world, namely, Holland, Russell, Gandhi, 
Tagore and Sri Aurobindo, each representing a dis¬ 
tinct manifestation of creative energy, but each 
having the common vein of a rich and noble humanism 
which binds them together. Mr. Roy worships the 
essential Hero, who is now a novelist of great 
creativity, now an abstruse thinker, now a dynamic 
man of action, now a melodious singer in verse, and 
now a solemn sage but a warm cordiality, a wide 
humanit&rianism, a burning idealism, are qualities 
which are profoundly present in all of them. The 
book is not exactly a biography, nor a superficial 
study of great contemporaries smacking of journal¬ 
ism. It is an intimate record of personal contact and 
conversations whose foundation is close personal 
understanding. It is yet a reservoir of precious bio¬ 
graphical materials, enriched by frank and intimate 
utterances to which they owe their origin, and re¬ 
corded with a genuine desire to understand, learn, 
solve and contribute. 

Mr. Roy approaches the great men from the point 
of view of an artist, a lover of culture and a lover 
of humanity, and his conversations evoke response on 
the most tantalising problems of our life and culture. 
But Mr. Roy is not a mere chronicler of talks and 
reminiscences. Recent biographers like Ludwig and 
others paint portraits, and it is impossible to paint 
them without a touch of art. Mr. Roy’s unerring 
brush paints faithful but also beautiful portraits. 
Mahatmaji reclining “on a huge maidan of a cot,” 
surrounded by the best brains of India and im¬ 
perturbably advocating lost causes ; the domestfc 
Russell at lunch or at tea with Mrs. Russell and the 
little John, or the great philosopher-mathematioian 
rwimming in the sea like a child ; the greatest living 
Yogi of India radiating an ineffable sense of person¬ 
ality over the puzzled author who is helplessly stam¬ 
mering out a broken question about the object of 
life these really are portraits of personalities, 
etched out with deep reverence, profound ease and 
genuine understanding. 

Stnra. Ktocab Bass 

YOGA FOR ALL on The Reuoion at tbs Gm : 
By Suxrni Dharma Theerlha. Second edition. Pub- 
imhei by the Secretary, Hindu Mieeionary Booiety, 
Kriehnayar, Lahore. Pp. 187. Price Be, 1-13. 

The success of this handy bode is proved by the 
fast that its first edition was sold out in a short time. 
In the second edition a few changes as suggested by 


Miss E. Fraser have been introduced. This cloth- 
bound volume, unde^ review, expounds for the busy 
reader of this restless age the essentials of,righteous 
living as taught in the Gita, the moat popular and 
universal scripture of the Hindus. The learned author, 
who has several manuals on Hinduism, has cleady 
explained in this bode the Hindu philosophy of life 
in the light of the Gita. The eighteen chapters into 
which the book is divided correspond to the eighteen 
chapters of the Gita. The author rightly emphasizes 
the need of practising Yoga in everyday life. In his 
opinion Yoga is the practical science of self-culture 
for all. He pertinently points out that the central 
teaching of Yoga according to the Gita is to have faith 
in the Divinity, latent in the core of our being and 
live the life for its realisation. This realisation easily 
dawns if life is righteously lived as a dedication to 
God. A life of Yoga should never be understood as 
a passive and submissive living : for, it is impracti¬ 
cable without self-effort. The author, who speaks 
from his mature experience, stresses the supreme 
value of self-efforts as on important means to moral 
and spiritual progress in life along the path Of each 
individual’s inherent tastes and qualities. We agree 
with Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, who has contributed a 
foreword to the book, in the view that the author’s 
exposition of this difficult subject is quite lucid and 
his presentation, forceful and convincing. 

Swami Jaoadiswaranavda 

THE STERLING ASSETS OF THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA : By B. R. Shenoy. Published by 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 
Payee 188. : * i 

This is a timely publication when the British 
Government has started negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to the settlement of the 
Sterling Balances standing at the credit of the Indian 
Government. The author has discussed this much 
debated subject with considerable thoroughness and 
detail in six chapters Re : Accumulation of sterling 
assets, their cost to the Indian Economy, the Debtor- 
Creditor status of the country and these assets, 
United Nations Rupee Expenditure and Sterling 
Assets, United Nations Rupee Expenditure and In¬ 
flation and the Future of the Assets. Sterling assets 
of the Reserve Bank whioh stood at an average of 
Rs. 71*16 crores in 1936-39 rose to Rs. 1496*83 croreS 
in August, 1946. Against these assets Rupees were 
provided which inflated the Indian Currency system 
to the great dislocation of Indian Economy resulting 
in miseries of the Indian people. The author has 
clearly shown that financing of the War on behalf of 
the United Nations could have been done in other 
ways than by printing notes in India. But that would 
have meant more strain and sacrifices of the British 
people. The helpless position of India as a dependent 
oountiy was fully utilised by the British rulers. 

The Debtor-Creditor position of India to a cer¬ 
tain extent has been modified but India has not 
emerged as a Creditor country as some people may 
erroneously think. The author estimates the foreign 
capital in India in 1999 ea £829-79 millions which .has 
increased to £24174*78 millions at March, 1946 prices. 
Thus the author is correct when he says that in¬ 
flation is no short-cut to economic prosperity. In spite 
of India’s great sacrifices and untold miseries of her 
people, loam stands as a Debtor country after the 
seoond Cheat War. The position of India would have 
been far better if the British Government acquired 
the sterling debts (British capital investment a 
India) directly, 'm the manner it had acquired th* 
Dollar Securities end. handed tfysm . over to the 
Government of India in settlement of, the BL&pue 
Expenditure incurred by the latter on its behalf. 

In the last chapter of the book, the author die- 
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, cusses as to the futore of the sterling balances, He 
prefers import of capital goods to consumers' goods 
of luxui% Conversion of the Floating into Funded 
debts is also preferred by the author, as it would 
bring more return from investments. He wants to 
de-value Rupee to its current level. If India is to 
contribute to the Empire Dollar Pool, she must 
contribute to it for the purchase of investment goods. 
Even raising a dollar loan in America is preferred. 
It must be borne in mind that of the entire sterling 
assets of the Reserve Bank, only Rs. 810-83 crores 
will be available for the Indian Economy in consi¬ 
deration of the provisions of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act. 1834, under which some sterling reserves 
are to be (maintained against note issues of the Bank. 

A book of this nature will be of great help to the 
students of Indian Economics who will not only find 
it interesting but instructive and thought-provoking. 
Thirty-two valuable statistical tables add to the worth 
of the book. 

• A. B. Dutta 


BENGALI 

BISHAL BANGALA : By Dr. Radha Kamnl 
Mookerjee. Published by Swar<’Wwati Library, Cal¬ 
cutta. Pages 56. Price Re. 1. 

This is a valuable contribution from the pen of 
a gifted Bengali thinker whose' contribution* to 
modem knowledge are considerable. In this small 
book, the geography of Bengal and the history of 
the Bengali race have been traced from remote anti¬ 
quity and discussed with a view to the solution of 
the present-day problems of the province. The 
author’s short survey of tihe evolution of civilisation 
in Bengal through ages, its later decadence, impact, 
of the West and the modern set-backs of the progress 
due to geographical, political and social causes and 
finally present difficulties and ways ocri are not only 
masterly treatments of the subject but a clear 
presentation which none but he would h-it, done in 
such a small compass. 

He depicts a united and greater Reugal reorga¬ 
nised on physical, linguistic and cultural uni tv un¬ 
disturbed by communal or religious difference'-. This 
book is of special interest at tuis hrur of India’s 
history when she is going to have freedom from 
foreign domination, and a cry for division of Bengal has 
been raised by profnwnent. men from powerful political 
organisations. 

A. B. Dtttta 

JATIYATAR BANIMURTI HERDER : By 
Dilip Kumar Malakar. Introduction by Dr. Benoy 
Sarkar. Sri Guru Library, 204 Cornwallis Street, 
Calyutta. Pages XIl+III+48. Pnce Re. 1 . 

This is a bare life-sketch of the German philoso¬ 
pher Johann Gpttfried von Herder who flourished in 
the latter part of the 18th century when the German 
people were not at all keen about their nationalism 
and oblivious of the possibilities of their mother 
tongue and national culture. He was mainly instru¬ 
mental in bringing about a change in the mental 
outlook of the people and ushering the German 
national Renaissance. So his life and work will be of 
interest for us Indians. * 

The language of the author needs that quality 
of sweet balance which is of essential importance in 
|&J(Bfepihsss and in giving estimates of eminent people. 
While going through the book, it seems one is listen¬ 
ing to an impassioned speech replete with froth and 
mam and hyperboles. Quotations from the writings 
ef the philosopher on various subjects are thought- 
proyckking. 

Nabatan C. Chanda 


HINDI 

(1) PANCHAJANYA : By Arsi Prasad Singh. 
Taramandal, Mutnffarpnir. Pp. 81. Price Rs. 2. 

(2) NAI D1SHA : By Arsi Prasad Singh. Tara¬ 
mandal, Mutaffarpur. Pp. 10i. Price Rs. 2-8 

(3) AUDHI KE PATTE : By Arsi Prasad Stngh. 
Taramandal, Mutaffarpur. Pp. 04. Price Re. 1-4• 

(4) EK PYALA CHAI : By Am Prasad Singh. 
Taramandal, Mutaffarpur. Pp. 180. Price Rs. 2-4. 

The author of the above-mentioned four books is 
a front-rank poet of the present-day Hindi literature. 
He belongs to Bihar Province. He is a prolific writer. 
He has already written a large number of books, both 
prose and poetry. . ... , . . 

Panchajanya and Nai Disha are his two books oi 
recently written poems. The chief characteristic note 
in the gamut of his poems is the note of patriotism. 
So far lie has written mostly in classical line but now 
he has taken to modem lines, not inspired by chauvin¬ 
ism or greed of popularity but with a spirit of love 
for one’s own country and countrymen. The poet wants 
to bring about, through his writings, the social, 
political and economic transformation of modem India 
that mav set her free in the near future. Almost all 
the poems are well-written, the style is racy and never 
halting and thev afford much food for reflection. 

Audhi Ke Patte and Ek Pyala Chai are books of 
short stories. The author is a poet first and story- 
writer next. People knew him to. be a poet of great 
merit but that he may wield his masterly pen for 
writing out short stories so ably, is a wonder to his 
admirers. However, he has come out successful in his 
new venture end it is not merely sentimentality but 
the themp underlying all stories, inculcates construc¬ 
tive duties, which evoke noble aspirations. Some of 
the stories have their amusing patches, which delight 
the reader. All the books are beautifully printed with 
a iiire get-up. S. P. Bajapai CHOWDHtTtv 

GUJARATI 

JIVANNE ‘PAGALE’: Edited by Nandlal Bhogi- 
tal Shah. Published by the Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad. 1044■ Paper 
eo ■' r l'u 11S. Price■ ten annas. 

This is a collection of poems written in a spiritual 
vein, appealing to Cod to show an erring and distressed 
Suit, u way oul from his difficulties. The writer belongs 
to a talented and literarv family. The poems are appeal¬ 
ing, and pathetir. and serious-minded readers are sure to 
I ■ nr■ ‘■ i In ptuuMtig them. 

GAMDANNT VATTARE : By Mohandas Knmrn- 
eha-nd Gandhi. Pubished by the Navjivan Prakashan 
Mandir, Ahme.dabad. Pp. 68 . Price two annas. 

In nine sections Gandhiji has exposed all the weak¬ 
nesses and defects of the rural life of India and shown 
suitable ways out. He calls a present village a dunghill 
and then in his own trenchant way. suggests how such 
dunghills can be radically removed and sweet-smelling 
villages substituted in their place. 

VIJNANNI PARIBHASHA : By Magmbhai Desai. 
Published by the Navajivan Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
Mandir. Ahmedabad. 1044 • PP- Price two annas. 

Every modem Indian language requires a scientific 
vocabulary, il instruction in scientific subject is to be 
imported in one’s own mother-tongue. Mr. Maganbhai 
Desai’s vocabulary is confined to Physics and Chemistry, 
and as he is an educationist himself, be has acquitted 
himself well and produced a useful hand-hook. It is a 
forerunner of attempts to be made on the same lines 
in other branches of science: at least, we regard it aa 
such. K. M. J. 
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STORIES ABOUT LENIN r /jsSj 

Lenin is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the present epoch of haman 
history. Important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 
children in a simple and delightful style. 

Illustrated. Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Two. 



I. LENIN 


— MARX-ENGELS- LENIN 
INSTITUTE, MOSCOW. 
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Science and Human Morals 

In an article in The Aryan Path Dr. Joan 
■Coons writes of the widening scope of ethirs, 
of collective behaviour and collective respon¬ 
sibility. She writes with a clear-eyed perception 
of the danger of man’s tools becoming the end 
instead of the means of his existence, and of the 
need for a true concept of the spiritual greatness 
possible for man : 

Science has become the great, dominant power 
today. Through it we have the means of attaining 
a richer materialism ami an economically secure 
future. It is a power that is changing our world 
whether we like it or not ; for we may hinder the 
progress of science but we cannot stop it. The effects 
of .science spread slowly a,t first, but wiLh cver- 
incroaaing rapidity, until its impact has shaken the 
universe. In its expansion it has speeded up evolu¬ 
tion to an awe-inspiring degree. We are, aculciy 
aware of its force, and our awareness has made us 
fearful : for science has also become the weapon of 
political bargaining. In turn we haw, become appre¬ 
hensive of our morals : Man's behaviour to man has 
suddenly taken on a new, greater significance, and 
we seek in his sense of morality a safeguard against 
the dangers of his scientific achievements. 

In writing of science and human morals, the 
writer would define “morals” as tradition, and 
‘‘science” as examination or analysis, and there¬ 
fore, the breaking with tradition. 

At birth man’s mind is void, is slowly filled with 
concepts which form the mind-to-be. Some of these 
are sensory or first-hand experiences ; some are 
taught, traditional, or second-hand. All tradition is 
taught, but was also, in the beginning of man's 
memory, first-hand sensory. Every human concept 
was once in evolution and will continue to develop 
and alter in the years to come. Thought is built up, 
as cellular tissue is built up from cells, from in¬ 
dividual sense concepts from the outside. The 
matrix of a mind is formed principally by education, 
so few, if any of us, are ever quite free of tho 
induced psychosis of childhood—each has a more or 
less hypnotised life. The pity is that we are saddled 
in defenceless childhood with concepts which may 
or may not bp verified by subsequent experiences. 
These concepts form a weight about the neck ; on the 
whole, a millstone about the neck of civilisation. 
Yet they' are the basis for man’s evaluation of hiB 
morality as an individual end as a people ; for the 
morals of a nation are, after all, neither greater nor 
weaker than those of its people. Nor arc they the 
sum of its people’s (morality, but rather the standard 
developed by the class in power. Circumstance is 
the final determining factor allowing either good or 
evil to dominate. 

Since ell morals arc traditional, and may or may 
not become obsolete in evolution, they must be 
examined by science in the light, not of the past, 
blit of the future > for the present has no duration, 
does not exist. It is essential, however, that the 


scientific mind examining morals be itself freed from 
all induced psychosis. We cannot expect mankind’s 
morals automatically to keep pace with science. An 
adequate morality always lags behind tho innovations 
outmodinbg the existing standards and demanding 
newer ones. It is up to the scientist to show the way, 
to re-educate mankind, equipping him with concepts 
required for the intelligent utilization of the very 
foiccs of science itself. 

The two primal urges are self-preservation 
and hunger. All others are secondary. 

So it would seem that the functions of science 
are largely economic and materialistic. But this is not 
enough. We have too long neglected the science of 
human relationships. Wo cannot create a new and 
better world merely by creating new and better 
implements for the advancement of our material 
civilization. Neither can we accomplish this by 
inventing greater and more terrifying tools of destruc¬ 
tion. To say that we, mankind, must behave better 
or be obliterated by our own creations is a futile 
warning. It is ms if nne were to explain the horrible 
results of excessive drinking to a group of alcoholics, 
and expect tl«-m all to .set down their glasses. Some 
would heed the given advice ; some would not. It 
depends on the individual. 

Man has vet to learn a collective behaviour. 

He thinks of behaviour as the actions of in¬ 
dividuals, and of the responsibility for this behaviour 
as the responsibility of individuals. Such a concept 
is no longer possible. Man imust be educated to 
understand and accept the responsibility for the 
behaviour of mankind as a whole. No longer can 
ethics deal with man's relation to man as individuals 
alone, but as people. Today we need not a greater 
morality but a collective rather than a personal 
morality. Such a collective morality must be accept¬ 
able by the people a s a. whole. The true morality con¬ 
forms with the needs of the overwhelming majority. 
But in the planning of this collectivism we must not 
completely forget the individual ; for there is no gain 
in any human endeavour where men as a mass is 
supreme without any thought, of the individual. Both 
are essential. They cannot exist separately, but one 
within the other, ail integral part, of it. It is not that 
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man has pot to behave better, but that be has got to 
behave differently. 

Man needs most ol all to be given an insight 
into himself as man, as he really is, not as the 
illusion we create. 

As Sigmund Freud has pointed out in his Reflec¬ 
tions on War and Death, man’s illusion becomes 
worthless if it demand that he live psychologically 
beyond his means. It -is asking too much of human 
beings to ask them to accept, utilise end enjoy the 
benefits of any new power, demanding that they auto¬ 
matically adopt the wisdom and morality which the 
use of that power intelligently and safely requires. 
An awareness of the dangers of a power is not enough. 
Neither is the desire or wish to use it wisely, These 
are only the beginning. Wisdom, and morality do not 
spring up, but are acquired, must be taught. Education 
is essential. Here the bond between science and human 
morals is strengthened every day ; for science has 
made necessary a collective behaviour for man and 
made the results of his behaviour world-wide in 
consequences. Our world cannot withstand the dangers 
of this collectivism if bad, Society must look to 
eoience for the answer to its problem, for its veiy 
existence. As science departs from the accepted condi¬ 
tions and beliefs of its day, it becomes the duty of the 
scientist to educate the world in the newer ideas, to 
give us a newer morality. Morals do not keep mankind 
alive. They only preserve his present existence, end 
so must change with the changes wrought by science. 

In every age there has come to its people a 
time for decision, a challenge to a new way of 
life. 


Each time man has accepted, perhaps as be- 
wilderedly as we. We cannot help being confused by 
the terrifying tempo of life today. And yet, for per¬ 
haps the first time in the history of his existence, men 
has it within his power to secure the material condi¬ 
tions for a better life, a good life, for all the people 
of the world. It remains for him to use this power 
to such an end, rather than as the cudgel for whipping 
parts of mankind for the advantage of the few. Such 
a world can no longer endure. Our problems have 
ceased to be technical and now are political. In being 
political, they become those of the intellect : for man’s 
politics can be wiee and fruitful to mankind only if 
they come out of man's intellectual understanding. 
Disaster is surely the result of political reasonings 
springing from his ignoranoe, his fear and his greed. 
These can only lead to war ; for war is the continuer 
tion of polities by « different means. So we ask of the 
scientists not only the tools of our liberation but also 
knowledge, that we become not the slaves of oui 
implements but their beneficiaries. 

We need a true concept of the spiritual greatness 
possible for man. Man must be given a faith, greater 
than his fear, a faith in himself rather than in the 
strength of the things he has created. The tools of his 
existence must not become the reason for his existence, 
lest, he cease to exist in the spiritual beauty of man¬ 
kind, and be represented only by his own inventions. 
His faith must be built upon knowledge and under¬ 
standing ; he must have the realist sensation of being 
benefited by it, must be made a participant spiritually 
us well as materially. We must demand of science that 
it teach as well as create. 
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Nationalisation 

J. C. Kumarappa writes in Gcarn Udyog 

Patrika : 

Since • sonfc little power has passed into the hands 
of popular ministries there has been a great deal of talk 
of ‘nationalising’ various industries and services. Tho 
discussions that have taken place reveal the fact that 
many are not clear in their minds as to the true objective 
of nationalisation. Here it i« proposed to set out a few 
principles that should govern “nationalisation.” 

“Nationalisation!” presupposes that real power rests 
with the people, Le., with the masses. There should tie 
in the first place, a wide foundation of experience in the 
management of our affairs. This has to be obtained by 
the villagers looking after their common needs through 
well-organized panehayats. From such experienced men 
the districts will draw their adminislialors and these will 
also supply the requirements of the province in regard 
to public men and legislation. Such well-based and pru. 
perly conducted prmincial administration will he able to 
keep under control the Central Government and make it 
function in the interests of the villagers. 

When the Government of the land is in the hands 
of such tried patriots who will be trusted to hold the 
interests of the millions as their firct care, then ahim- 
cam we claim to have a National 'Government and “Nation¬ 
alisation” will then ensure t^t the interests of the masses 
will be taken core of. 

In the absence of such a village ha-eil and controlled 
Central Government “Nationalisation" may lead to the 
greater exploitation of the “have nots" by the. “haves.” 

For instance, there has been a Jot of talk recently 
about “Nationalising”' the Airways. These airways, at 
present, are not within the reach of the villagers. They 
do not need them nor are they likely to use them. As, 
It is, at the present rime, the “haves” own them and 
use them. So Government control now will meun. the 
Government will spend its money and thought in making 
“the Airways” easily available to tire ‘‘haves” while 
other “haves” will provide the service. Aerodromes may 
have to be constructed and various n.iius, etc., provided. 
For this these private bodies would like to exploit the 
Government resources and obtain th it: assistance under 
the plea of Government control or “Nationalisation.” The 
funds availalble to the Government should be earmarked 
for the provision of facilities for the masses and hence 
we can not divert them for the betterment of Airways. 
Let private enterprise go on as they have done. Some 
“Haves” will exploit other “Haves”, and later on when 
village-based National Government comes into existence 
we shall have time enough to consider “Nationalisation” 
of such services. 
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The Institution of Property 

Krishna Prasanna Mukerji makes the follow¬ 
ing observations in the University of Ceylon 
Review: 

The proprietary right of the individual should be 
■controlled and liimted as far an possible by the social 
will as expressed through the State and this launches us 
directly into a system of State Socialism. Consistently 
with our moral obligation to the vast majority of poor 
citizens in the State we have no option but to accept 
the above position, because we have only three alternative 
ideals of Proprietary Philosophy from which to choose: 

(i) the ideal of private property under capitalism 
(punctuated by occasional doses of philan¬ 
thropy on the part of the propertied class) 
with which we have no sympathy for its 
obvious lack of an ethical justification, 

(w) the ideal of anarchism (that is Jlatelcssness 
and propertylessness) which docs not appear 
capable of ever being realised unless human 
nature changes from its very root, 

(iii) the ideal of State Socialism which appears to 
be tile only practicable and plausible course 
to adopt at the present stage of our social 
evolution. 

W i- want to emphasise here the tael that when wc 
talk of socialisation of propeity we do noi for a mo men i 
suggest that thereby we aim at or .tie <apatite of alio 
Hailing the institution of property so long as we arc limit¬ 
ing our activities within tile framework o( a State. It is 
absurd to recognise the State and chuck off that institu¬ 
tion. The abolition, the destruction of proprietary rights 
and claims, as distinguished from their transfer to some, 
other ownership, “can only mean that the thing or the 
service claimed, if it is at all desirable, is flung out to be 
scrambled for.” fFI. C. Wells: The Work, Wealth and 
Hai>pincss of Mankind.) That in other words means 
plain anarchy. That also means that within the State 
we can never abolish prop' riv altogether. Even in a 
hundred per cent communistic State there will he pro¬ 
perty-may be that every thing will he owned by the 
Slate and tfiat there will he no Private Property. 

It will be readily seen that though it is possible to 
imagine a state of perfect communism where private pro¬ 
perty is abolished in its entirely ami individuals are 
reduced to mere users of public property in theory, some 
limits and restrictions havo got to be put on the extent 
of socialisation of property when we cmne down to the 
realm of practical politics. 

Proprietary rights to the barest necessaries 
of life and in the things which satisfy our 
emotional and aesthetic cravings have got to be 
admitted by any State but that which is out to be 
inhuman or intolerable. 

Nor does it appear just to deny proprietary 
rights over savings out of one’s legitimate personal 
income acquired through thrift and self-denial 
so long as the extent of his right of ownership does not 
cover suoh a wide field as to enable the owner to deprive 
Others of their inherent right to evolve their own free 
personalities or to influence the life of the nation ia 
a manner detrimental to the moral and physical well- 
‘bring of its members. 

AH that we can do in rids direction from the practi- 
."•■.sl '-poiitt' Of 'View therefore is to maximise socialisation, 
rijWuc** our private, greeds and progressively diminish 
the'Sphere of private owbershop and bring it down to its 
absolute m tatanm level In the words of Mr. Wells, “The 


extension of one’s personality to things outside oneself 
is indeed as natural and instinctive a thing as eating. 
But because the liver is necessary and inevitable, there 
is no reason why it should be enlarged to uncomfortable 
proportions, because eating is an unconquerable instinct 
there is no excuse for repletion.” I li. 0. Wells'. New 
Worlds for Old.) But however we may reduce the sphere 
of private ownership the existence of the irreducible 
residue has got to be admitted. 

The state-socialist does not like Proudhon, consider 
all private property as robbery. He preserves all that 
class of private property which is an “enlargement of 
peisonaliiy” such as proprietary rights over one’s person, 
clothes, personal tools, books and objects of asthetic 
and emotional satisfaction. What he seeks to destroy 
is that class of proprietary rights which gives the indi¬ 
vidual power over the food and need of his fellow 
creatures, a power wfoich can frustrate the realisation of 
the best selves of other individuals who do not have 
that power. lie endeavours therefore to destroy the claim 
of the landlord, the usurer, the forestalled the gambling 
speculator, monopolizer, etc. He socializes the means of 
large-scale production. He denies private ownership of 
great enterprises. Interested persons may be allowed to 
invest their surplus in those enterprises as shareholders 
but the control is to ho vested in the State. The State is 
to be the ijole banker, the sole landlord and the solo 
insurance office. This however is not the same thing as 
to abolish proprietary rights in big enterprise. By sociali¬ 
sation simply the centre of ownership is* shifted from 
the liulivichmt to the Stale. Private properly is replaced 
hy public property; property is not almlished. Within 
the ambit of tin; State, it cunnot be abolished. 
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Hie All-India Economic Conference 

* . .Presidential Address 
The all-India economic conference held at Kara¬ 
chi recently under the presidentship of Prof. S. 
K. Rudra discloses a happy change in perspective 
and consequently, its proceedings attracted wide 
attention. R. V. Rao observes in The New Review ■ 

Prof. Rudra’g presidential address made a fervent 
plea for broadening the scope of economic science so 
that economists may play an important part in shaping 
economic policy. He observed that for the solution of 
our internal political problems, freedom from fear is 
the first essential and this shall be secured by the 
authorities in power. Freedom from want can only 
follow in its wake. He endorsed the appeal of Mr. T. 
B. Dalai, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who 
pleaded for practical application of the Gandhi an 
economics with their fundamental humanism and moral 
values both as to end and as to means, as the solution 
of the economic ills of the country. Prof. Rudra also 
opined that a time has come for us to set. up a 
National Institute of Social and Economic Research 
in our country so that pressing national problems may 
be considered by this body. _ In this Prof, Rudra 
opined the economist’s role is an important one but 
they should not blindly depend on postulates imported 
from abroad. He did well in not only emphasizing Inn 
need for reshaping of our teaching the subject as well 
as the need for comparative study. 

Prof. Rudra’s thesis was that the academic and 
the 'administrative side of our national life should be 
brought much closer together than has been the case 
hitherto, because while the administrator would know 
the how, he would not know the why of many State 
activities. He, therefore, pleaded for giving good status 
to the academic economist. He also emphasized the 
need for greater collaboration between the government, 
academic economists and others. Now that, economists 
are playing an important part, in international con¬ 
ferences and organisations like the International Bank 
and the monetary fund, he observed that a new field 
of economic work in the inter-nation sphere has opened 

to economists. , , . , 

Referring to the state control of industries, with¬ 
out wasting words and time. Prof. Rudra observed that 
our (method must be u judicious imalgamation of 
public, corporative, co-operative and purely private 
types of ownership and management. He nek the 
view that the development of natural assets should be 
undertaken by the State. Ho. however, observed that 
the State is not omni-competent and bureaucratization 
of economic life in India under present standards docs 
not. appear to be promising. II<\ therefore, pleaded for 
an equitable division in the field of economic enter¬ 
prise. 


The criterion of all economic endeavour according to 
him ie the service of the community. After all it is not 
the amount of money that one possesses but the prestige- 
that it commands that matters. Therefore, he hoped 
that the economists would try to see that a fair dew 
is given to the proletariat. He wanted that we should 
combine the advantage of the efficiency of production 
of the capitalistic system with the rendering of appro¬ 
priate service to the needful of the communistic order. 
Ho hoped that the social objective would be considered. 
He did well in emphasizing that the appeasement of 
hunger would be Ihp first responsibility of the 
economist. He hoped that the support of the peasants 
would be secured in the matter. Secondly, he also laid 
the greatest stress on an appropriate reward to the 
cultivators which would mean guarantee of minimum 
price on selected food-grains in case it was necessary. 

Prof. Rudra referred to the various methods by 
which we can banish hunger from this hind. H*. how¬ 
ever, said that one condition is fundamental va., the 
co-operalion of the peasants and co-operative action. 
According to him. co-operative method is (he only way 
bv which tlie economic power of the peasantry can bo 
developed and stabilised in (bo country. 

Prof. Rudra gave valuable suggestions m regard 
(o rural housing, civil aviation, shipping and foreign 
contacts. He oven went, to the length of suggesting 
that the government should depute students and 
touchers to important countries for studying then' 
economic conditions. 

Referring to international trade. Prof. Rudra said 
that all backward nations should develop their poten¬ 
tial for industrial progress. He emphasised however 
that we should not have an isolationist policy. He 
pleaded for a permanent, tariff board to consider a 
judicious and scientific adjustment of our tariff pro- 
blcins 

Prof. Rudra also dealt with the problem of our 
sterling assets and hoped that, the sooner an agree¬ 
ment. is reached on this vexed problem the happier 
will be the position between India and England. Prof. 
Rudra aho referred (o British Industries in India and 
suggested that in case wr decide to liquidate British 
capital in India, the State should take over them. 

Referring to the problem of labour unrest lie held 
the view that, the labour problem has got to be consi¬ 
dered and legislation put through. He emphasised, 
howovfv, the need for positive collaboration between 
employers and workers. While the labour movement 
has been built up as -a fighting machine, its real power, 
he .--aid will arise when it takes over many of the 
educational and welfare activities under its care. He 
■also made a vigorous plea for considering the Inter¬ 
nationa! aspect of the problem. He hoped that the 
labour leaders would remember that it is in abundance 
of production at reduced cost and improved quality 
that the ultimate source of labour Amelioration regis. 
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In conclusion, Prof. Rudra referred to the need for 
devising social security measures including old age 
pensions. He even went to the length of suggesting 
institutional invalidity benefit schemes. A s regards the 
problem of resources, he said that our taxation capacity 
will remain low as Jong as our productivity is low. 
He hoped that economists would suggest measures by 
•which we can enhance our resources with equity. He, 
however, said that economic objectives arc like the 
horizon on the landscape which recedes as one govs 
near, but the economist, has to tread on. 


Rabindranath Tagore and His “Master” 

Who was the spiritual master of Rabindra¬ 
nath ? The answer to this question has set many 
a person a-thinking continuously, and for long 
converted their minds into so many churning-rods. 
“An Enquirer” writes in Triveni : 

When the English rendering of his Uitanjati was 
first published, several of the Thoosophists, for in¬ 
stance, understood by his frequent reference to “My 
Master”, one of those august adepts on the Hima¬ 
layas in whose existence they believe, while the 
Christians, who said that the book was but biblical 
in the intensity of its mystical vision as well as in 
its emotional and expressional apparatus, thought 
that the term alluded to Christ. Of course, as every 
earnest student of his works knows, he meant nothing 
of the kind. For his Master was none else but Cod 
with His individualised aspect in his own inner 
consciousness, whom he gave the especial appellation 
of Je.evan-devata, "the Lord of Life.” 

However, on one occasion, in reply to a young 
8 indhi school-girl's query, “Who is your Master ?” 
the Poet replied readily, “Buddha.” Now this is quite 
significant because it is usually stated that his think¬ 
ing was influenced effectively and invariably, if not 
exclusively, by the Upanishads. That is undoubtedly 
true. But may it not be also that the Poet’s concep¬ 
tion of Godhead was not only as that of a Person, 
but that it was impersonal as well. He becoming It, 
the lover or the Beloved becoming Law, too ? Again, 
was such an impersonal envisaging of the core ami 
crux of the universal entity or existence a later phase 
of his own spiritual evolution ? For it does not appear 
to have been so patent during the first half or so of 
his pilgrimage or pursuit of the Oversoul, unless his 
initial interior experience, while he was yet in his 
teens, converging on conviction, that One Supreme 
(without a second) Energy underlined the million- 
faceted manifestaton, called creation, be a proof in 
point. 

The fact of the matter, as it would appear, is 
that though the Poet “sang many a song in many a 
mood,” yet, as he himself has said in one of his songs, 
“their ultimate meaning has always pointed to Thee. 
(God). But this "Thee” was sometimes "He” and at 
other timea “It." 

A study of his works written in the course of 
the latter half of his last earthly quest, however, 
leads the writer to suggest in ell humility that the 
impergonalisation of the Eternal, so to speak, was 
emphasised by him, towards the end of his career. 
It may have been impressed on him t> no doubt, by 
the Upanishtidic allusions to, or implication of, the 
Truth of Life, as against the Lord of Life. Gould it 
be that this was due to his having studied, in the 
meantime, the Buddhist scriptures? Or, was it in¬ 
fluenced also by the process and "provocation” and 
pressure of modem science? Or, again. Was it as a 
result of a realisation on his part, just as the Buddha 
evidently had,, that, in- the ultimate, even his poetic 
vocabulary and imagery, so rich and variegated, could 


not angle within its net the inexhaustible nature Of 
the One Indivisible and Eternal, and that .all that he 
could say truthfully at the penultimate end of his 
search was. “The Supreme Reality is best, represented 
in syllables of silence. He is ‘It.’” In this connection 
one little fact may be mentioned, for it is quite sug¬ 
gestive. Edmond Holmes’ Creed o] the Buddha was 
one of the Poet’s great favourites among books, so 
much so that he had more than once recourse to it, 
something very unusual for him. Maybe, then, that 
his answer to the aforesaid enquiry was made at a 
time when lie had. perhaps, a Utile while before read 
the book afresh’ 1 Maybe, again, he might have used 
the name “Buddha” in the special sense that “the 
Enlightened One,” was not merely a particular 
historical person but the Eternally Illuminated One, 
that changes, when It so chooses a Saul into a Paul, 
a Siddhartlia into a Buddha. In other words, Buddha 
may have meant to him a personal expression of the 
ira,personal, eternal Law, though the frigid absolute¬ 
ness of Truth or Law can be converted into on object 
of adoration and affection only by the vitalising 
warmth of personalisation,—of making it a person’s 
own through devotion, and discipline and dedication. 
And this is quite logical because, in the last resort, 
as Gandbiji says, “the Law and the Law-giver are 
one.” 


Science and the Common Man 

Kamalakanta Verma observes in The Hindu¬ 
stan Review : 

Science, according to a dictionary which has just 
been published, is “the accumulation and organisation 
of knowledge acquired by means of tested methods of 
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“ d Systematised with a view to the 
iormulation of, general laws or hypotheses to account 
Phenomena or their behaviour," and, 
^ another—an older but standard work—one 
of the meamags .that the woid lias, is “numdtof 
° r tr 4 th fo,, . itB °wn sake." Thaf such an 

th^°inT d ° r ^ 1 ^ t,oa and pursuit are neces- 
aary in the interests of humanity cannot be denied. 

y r°T •^dies have led in the past, 
noM^whirh^ * U / Ure ’j to discoveries and inven- 

conferred, .and will confer, great 

isaW*. If*’ L At the MM time, there 

bwS> orfe r° f habit of the Pwrauit of 
t . n ' tb f . or own sake being overdone. 
to I ” ake the pursuit of knowledge <>v 
2 Si #r 1 A , ! w " sake an end in itself must, be guarded 
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well LlT"?- you J t,| at there is 0 destructive as 
ldhrai™ t C0D3tru ^ v i slde , to your activities '< If vour 
stt| e J W m diacoverv of power from 
e ec nwd energy, the aeroplau., the wireless 
and numerous methods of preventing and curing 
diseasea-to mention only a few of the good thiigs 
ba ( V‘ done for humanity-they have iZ 
U \i ' P f^: ovcr y of the atom bom!,, not to 
mention other devices of destruction for which you 
are responsible. I should like to make it clear, bow- 


ever, that I do not agree with those who are inclined 
to blame scientists for the invention of these devices. 
Ihe blame must, in my opinion, be laid at the doom 
of politicians and administrators who utilise science 
for such purposes. At the same time, it seems neces¬ 
sary to invite the attention of scientists to this subject 
and to request them to try their utmost to set up a 
tradition which will prevent them and those who will 
walk in their foot-steps in the future from permitting 
themselves and their knowledge being exploited for 
activities which are (calculated to destroy not only 
civilisation but humanity itself. If you do not do that 
vourun the risk of further alienating the common man 
You cannot be unaware that the common man has 
already been doubtful as to whether your activities 
have done him. any real good. What he wants is happi- 
aess. Ihe manner in which he has been arguing is 
this. While it is true that the achievements of the 
scientists have resulted in the annihilation of distance, 
in bringing about greater comforts and conveniences, 
in speeding up production and increasing wealth and 
in the discovery of means for preventing and curing, 
w *j *n certain limits, disease, have these achievements 
added to the sum total of human happiness? If the 
common man, with his views about what happiness 
is. instead of merely doubting whether you have done 
him any real good, conics to believe that you are a 
source of evil and arc his enemies, the results will be, 
to put it, mildly, most undesirable. That is a danger 
which must be realised and averted, not only in your 
interest hut in the interest, of humanity itself. 
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Japan Today 

Francis J. Horner observes in The Asiatic 
Rei\ew, January 1947 : 

Some fifteen months have now gone by since 
Japan came under Allied occupation, and it is extreme¬ 
ly interesting—especially to those of us who knew the 
country well in pre-war days—to note the extent and 
degree of the changes that have taken piace. 

It is natural to start at the top ; how goes it, with 
the Emperor ? How has his denial of nil claims to a 
“divine” heredity affected his position ? 

In former days the main ideas which the people 
held about their ruler were two—the idea of him as 
the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, or the 
"divine” concept ; and that of him as the Head of the 
National Family, or the “Father of his people” con¬ 
cept. Through the unremitting pressure of propaganda 
froim above, the former became more aud more intensi¬ 
fied. thp latter ever more suppressed. Ru' the Japanese 
are an excessively emotional race, and this “parental” 
concept, though concealed within their consciousness, 
was a very real and powerful element in their make-up. 
The result therefore of the Emperor affirming himself 
to be a human being no different in kind from his 
subjects, has been just what might have been expected. 
The long-suppressed < motion of filial affection and 
loyalty can be rrlea-rd, with the result that, he now 
reigns in the hearts of his subjects more strongly than 
ever, and enjoys a real p')/nih,‘.ly very different from 
Hie exaggerated awe and reverence with which he was 
previously regarded. This was shown in a verv astonish¬ 
ing way at the promulgation of the now Constitution. 
A platform had been erected, cordoned off from the 
huge crowd by lines of police. A military band was 
in attendance to play the National Anthem, The 
Premier appeared with members of his Cabinet. Then 
the Emperor with hjs Consort walked on to the dais. 
The band started to play, but in a moment it was 
drowned by the enthusiastic cheers, shouts and banzais 
of the yelling crowd. Instead of the reverential bow¬ 
ing in silence of pre-war days, the people rushed for¬ 
ward, and, breaking through the polioe cordon, eurged 
up to the foot of the platform, wild with the happi¬ 
ness of at last being able to express what they really 
felt in their hearts towards their Ruler. 

There is yet another reason which accounts for the 
Emperor’s popularity. He is the one symbol of 
continuity with the past that still remains. AH else 
has vanished. The basic ideas on which the nation had 
been brought up for centuries had been proved to be 
false and unreal. Cast adrift from all on which they 
had relied, the people found one sheet-anchor to hold 
them together in the midst of the confusion, depression 
and ignominy of defeat—the Imperial Throne ; and 
the way m which General MacArthur has understood 
and utilized this aspect of Japanese psychology must 
rouse genuine admiration. 

The purpose of the occupation, of course, is not 
merely, to inculcate the doctrines of democracy, but to 
•9&t up a regime on practical lines which will, by its 
very nature, be compelled to function in a democratic 
manner in the future—in short, to build a democratic 
'«t|Sow any political machine suffers, from the 
ifeis, tmit, by its very nature, its component parts and 
■ilpft Who make it work ore identical—tits individuals 
-^*»»©ng whom are so many who interpret the word 
^dearOwacy’’ according to their own convenience! 

tt 


Now in this connection the Japanese have a 
peculiar characteristic which seems to be almost an 
integral part of their nature. They arc perfectly satis¬ 
fied with a thing provided “it looks all right 1 ’; they 
are only too glad to take the surface for the substance. 
This is shown in their language by the word berm, 
meaning “convenient” which is constantly on their 
lips. Anything which superficially appeant correct and 
pleasing or proper is taken for the real thing. A 
stucco frontage affixed to a ramshackle wooden structure 
is benri —"convenient”—for it, makes it look like a 
concrete building I It is the same idea that was respon¬ 
sible for flooding the pre-war markets with gimcrack 
goods often of undeniably attractive appearance. Now 
this idea which is so universal throughout Japan has 
got to be 'eradicated completely before any really solid 
Foundation can he laid down." Realising this. S.C.A.P. 
has concentrated on effecting a real and fundamental 
reform in the whole educational system of Japan, and 
it is id this regard that, some admirable work is being 
undertaken. To do more than outline these reforms is 
of course impossible. 

Primarily, the whole educational machine has been 
decentralised, so that schools and colleges are no longer 
undpr direct control of thp Central Government. Co¬ 
education has been introduced, and though this is not 
compulsory in all grades, more and more establish¬ 
ments are voluntarily adopting it. All teachers from 
top to bottom have been carefully screened, while 
textbooks have been rewritten and new ones issued 
wherever necessary. The issue of new textbooks was 
essential in the domains 0 f history and morals. In the 
matter of the internal administration of schools, the 
British and Anmrira-n system of monitors and prefects 
has been adopted, so that, the students mav themselves 
take a greater share in running their own schools and 
thus learn the piemen ts of democracy. Naturally for 
the time being-—and probably for some time to pome 
— there is a very confused idea among the student 
body as to what “dflmocmey” really means. One young 
man of Tokyo Imperial University defined it as “doing 
what one likes l” But the Japanese student is in gene¬ 
ral quick in the uptake, very hardworking and ex¬ 
tremely anxious to learn. Provided that reactionary 
forces of either wing are kept in strict control for the 
next ten or fifteen years, Japan should be able to base 
her democratic state on r really solid foundation. 

Apart from education, the most marked chances 
appear to have taken place, in the Labour world The 
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J&pmme ire unique among Oriental nations for two 
characteristics—their faculty for organisation and their 
paasibn tor working in groups. Therefore, as soon as 
S.OA.'P.’s directives were issued permitting freedom 
of speech, ordering the release of political prisoners, 
abolishing the pernicious “thought police” and stressing 
the rights of labour, trade unions begun to spring up 
on all sides. The new-found freedoms have naturally 
produced a torrent of half-formed, ill-digested ideas. 
critic’Kms wod demands, but *urh are rfnly to be ex¬ 
pected. Similarly, ignorance of the methods and 
principles of discussion and arbitration in labour 
disputes has resulted in a succession of strikes. But 
these must not be taken i-n too serious « light. The 
living conditions of the people are still precanou“ : 
the rise in the cost, of living is far greater than the 
corresponding rise in wages, mainlv due to inflation. 
It. is true that the Finance Minister has declared that 
the inflationary trend has nlrendv reached its peak, 
and that very shortly economic conditions will bo 
stabilized., but, there can be no question that Japan’s 
nreaent financial organizition is extremelv delicately 
balanced. The great Zaihatsu combines have been dis¬ 
solved, and both the fihanomi experts of (he F.S.A. 
»,nd Japan are trying to erect a completely new edifice 
on the ruins of the old. But flinl edifice has got 1o 
withstand the tremendous strain of reparations which, 
if carried out in accordance with the Paulev report to 
Prdp-siriept Truman, may upset all calculations. Yet, 
until this question of reparations is finallv settled. 
Japanese bnsiiw-ss in it* widest aspect cannot be deve¬ 
loped. It. is clear that bn,nk« are not going in advance 
loans for enterprises which mav or may not be taken 
as part of the assets lo- he handed over. Yet there is 
no doubt, that, under the direction of the occupying 
Powers, Japan is making > a steady trade recovery in 
pertain directions. Tf she is capable of ho'ding up 
successfully umler the strain mentioned above, she 
“hon’d be able to effect a stable pconomv. 

Finally, a br’ef mention mmsf be made of the 
eoiiticftT field. It is often slatfd that the two major 
parties: the Progressive and the T/hernl«. ore bp-grlv 
composed o r the same old bureaneraV under a different 
giiise. This i« an exaggeration. It must he remembered 
that the political world has gone through a must 
searching purge which, starting with the professional 
no'it’cians. has extended to ail Government officials 
from the highest to the lowest. This purging has now 
been extended to include the financial, commercial and 
journalistic worlds. It is therefore hoped that , after the 
local elections now taking phioc. Japan will be starting 
with % clean slate. The Social Democrats arc the 
’argegt. of the opposition parties. They have refused 
any affiliation with the Communist*? in spite of re¬ 
peated approaches. It is thought likely that they may 
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head the poBsatthc next General Election. Politically 
they repreeeht a fairly mild socialism, and are very 
active throughout the country. So are the Communists, 
who make a lot of noise ; and had it not been for their 
early opposition to the Emperor ’they would have 
pained more support. As it is. however, thev cut little 
ice. though their “behind-the-acene” activities are 
openly said to be responsible for many of the strikes 
that have occurred. The great change that must be 
noticed is the election of women in the. Diet, of which 
they occupy some* thirty seats. Thev are reported to 
have done extremely well in their first essay, end it 
is to be hoped that more will ibe returned at, the next, 
election. 

In general, then, it mav be said that, in spite of 
much confusion of the long-drawn-out food crisis, of 
labour unrest and economic distress, the people of 
Japan are slowly but stenli'v settling down once more. 
They are recovering from the inilial shock of defeat 
which left them stunned »"d hopeless, are recapturing 
their former resibnee. and' are beginning once again 
to take up the .affairs of life with initiative and pur¬ 
pose. Indisputablv this is largely due to j.he wise 
guidance and administration of General MacArthur. 
But much eredil must also he given to their own 
adaptability, their industry ned especially to the 
realistic outlook of their leaders. Dofetu i* openlv 
recognized and acknowledged : the past is past find 
gone, and the potentialities of the people air biinc 
slowly channelled to face the future with energy and 
determination. 

History of Archeological Science 
Development in Egypt 

Middle East Opinion . January 1947, re¬ 
counts briefly the evolution of Egyptology in con¬ 
nection with the centenary celebration of Maspero. 
ibe famous French Egyptologist : 

In June lust. Egypt cclcbraled the centenary o! 
Miispero, the famous French Egyptologist who orga¬ 
nized the Egyptian. Antiquities Department, Tlii- is an 
opportune occasion to recount, briefly the r volution of 
Egyptology. 

Tt, is only in the early part of Hie eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that Egypt began to interest, the traveller who 
came especially to st.udv its monuments or anv other 
vestige of the Ancient Egyptian civilization and thus 
drew the attention of scientists and opened to Europe 
the perspectives of Egyptian Archaeology. 

The Dutch painter and artist, Cornelius Bruyn, the 
English Theologist, Thomas Show, the Danish sea 
captain Frederick Mnrdcn, the Swedish naturalist 
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Basselquist, the British travellers Richard Pockoke, 
Davidson, James Bruce and W. G. Brown, the Danish 
traveller Qarsten Niebuhr, the Frenchmen Poncet,. 
Sioard, Le Ifoir.du Roule, Fourmont, Voinov. Savary 
and others drew Europe's attention lo the ancient 
Egyptian monuments. 

Therefore, when the Sciences and Arts Commis¬ 
sion of the Orient Army commanded bv Bonaparte 1 , 
arrived in Cairo, it had already an extensive docu¬ 
mentation on the country wliieli served as a basis for 
its own work. 

In the Archeological field, many of these travellers 
had contributed to throw some light, by either measur¬ 
ing or describing some of the monuments, and more 
particularly the Pyramids. 

The discovery of the Hu-illa stone and the esta¬ 
blishment, of the first nucleus of a nui-eum were the 
starting points of this admirable work in which the 
whole world eventually participated. In the results 
achieved France had a predominant share. 

While Scientists and Egyptologists were busv in 
deciphering the texts found oil the Rosetta stone 
iiving to find in it the kev to the mystery of ancient 
Egypt. an Italian traveller Bel z ini set foot in Alex¬ 
andria. Being bv trade an efficient and extant 
draughtsman, he had been entrusted bv Mohained Aly 
to cirry out some hydraulic works. Taking advantage 
of his presence in Egypt, lie began exploring ateheu- 
logical sites. He entered the Pvruimd of ('hepliren. 
and discovered the tomb of Soli [. 'in lie Valiev of 
the Kings. Following up his researches towards Nubia 
he inscribed his name on the monumental Statue of 
Rainses at Abu Simhel. and discovered the site of 
a.ncient Bononieo on the Red Sea and the emerald 
mines south of Kosgeir. Later he undertook a trio i" 
the Libyan desert, in the vicinity of the Bahria Oases 
and visited the mins of the temple of Ammon at. Siwa. 
His slav in Egypt lasted only three years (1815-18181. 


But it is more particularly since the deciphering 
of the hieroglyphics that. Egyptology as a science pro¬ 
gressed considerably. This question had already pre¬ 
occupied scientists in the seventeenth century, and the 
Prussian Jesuit. Athanasius Kircher, who. after having 
invented several instruments which consisted of the 
magic lantern and a sort of typewriter, tried t,o 
decipher the hieroglyphic*. However his attempts were 
vain and brought no positive results. 

After the discovery of the Rosetta Stone. Sylvoslrc 
tie Kaev, the Swedish diplomat Akerblal and Dr. 
Thomas Young, succeeded each in his part and in a 
certain measure to decipher the hieroglyphics. But i! 
was more particularly due to Cliumpollion’s effort that 
(lie question was definitely settled while Brugsoh threw 
later more light on the matter. 

As soon as C'liainiKillion communicated his dis- 
co\ er.v to tl«> “Academic ties Inscriptions et Belli s- 
Lrltrcs”. lie undertook a trip to Egypt in order to 
make the be«) of liis diseoveiy. 

After manv difficulties due in a large part to 
Drovetti, the French consul and Archeologist, who 
feared a loss of prestige in Egypt, where he exercised 
a moral control on Egyptological science. Champollion 
was finally able to land in Alexandria and obtained 
Mohammed Aly’s protection lo carry out hie archeo¬ 
logical vet-< arches. Hr had brought with him a mission 
consisting of li\e voting l l 'reiiclimen. including one 
draught mini'll, two painters, an architect and an 
inspector of line arts. Simultaneously with the French 
mission, an Italian Mission headed by the Orientalist 
Rost'lliui ills ' armed in Alexandria, and ai the request, 
of the Grand Duke of Tore mv joined ChampollionV 
party. 

This was the beginning of a glorious adventure ' 
expeditions in the moonlight, the deciphering of texts 
at, night under the dim light, of torches in order not 
to wail, until the morrow, the ascension of the Abu 


Oil HONEY IS AI US BIST 

WHEN INVESTED IN OUR 

“FIXED DEPOSITS" 

,--- Rates of Interest -, 


1 Year 

.. 3V2°/o 

7 Years 

... 4 5 /4% 

2 Years 

... 4 «/o 

8 Years 

... 5 % 

3 & 4 Years 

... 4 1 /4% 

9 Years 

... 5V4% 

5 & 6 Years 

... 4 , /a% 

10 Years 

... 6Va% 


It is Safe, Sound & Profitable 

BENGAL SNARE DEALERS 

_: SYNDICATE LTD. —. 

“SHARE DEALERS’ HOUSE*” CALCUTTA. 

Phones: CaL 1464—65. 
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Soobel Cotoani is order to gain access to the interior 
of the 8saotuary, long hours of work in the noxious 
atmosphere of subterranean passages, patient end 
tedious night study of the finds and as a diversion and 
for relaxation, at such free time as was available, 
looking over the collections of butterflies and insects 
of the Italian naturalist and Beduin feasts. 

Champollion left Egypt in 1830, after a stay of 16 
months. Considerably weakened dnd with failing health 
following his long stay in the torrid Upper Egypt 
climate, he was hardly in a positiofi to withstand the 
rigours of a Parisian winter. He developed pneumonia, 
and finally died in March 1832 from n stroke of 
apoplexy. . . 

White his collaborators 'ook up the printing of 
his book Monuments of Egypt and, Nubia interrupted 
by his death, his draughtsman and friend, Nestor 
L'Hote, returned to Egypt to complete his documenta¬ 
tion. He also died prematurely and his nephew, 
Auguste Mariette, assumed the task of continuing the 
French Archeological work so brilliantly started and 
which Maspero in his turn developed with such 
admirable tenacity and sense of organization. 


Egyptian Women’s Suffrage Rights 

Allouha Pasha writes in the above-mentioned 
Periodical of the same number : 

The movement for the emancipation of the 
Egyptian woman started about 40 years ogo when the 
late Kaasem Amin Bey boldly supported a movement 
designed to discard the veil and put an end to her 
forced seclusion. 

Like many reformers, he was the target of such 
a violent campaign as might have damped the 
enthusiasm even of the staunchest advocate. He was 
branded as an infidel and had he not had the moral 
support of some of Egypt’s enlightened leaders, he 
might have given up the struggle in despair. 

He wrote a book on the emancipation of the 
Egyptian woman which is regarded to this day as the 
best defense for the right of Moslem women to take 
port in active public life. 

He proved that Islam never sanctioned the veil 
which was a relic of pre-Islamio times, asserting that 
Moslem women had participated in large measure in 
the development of the Moslem Empire. • 

That his struggle has borne fruit may be realized 
by the present progress which has placed the educated 
Egyptian woman on almost the same level as her- 
westera sister. 


Ear some time, there- has been a tendency for the 
recognition of the right of Egyptian women to take 
a more active part in public Me. 

Mohamad Ali Allouba Pasha hbs submitted to 
Parliament a draft bill for such amendments to the 
Electoral Lawn as may grant the Egyptian woman 
the right of suffrage. 

In support of his proposal, he points out that the 
Constitution does not deprive the Egyptian woman 
from the exercise of her electoral right as such provi¬ 
sions are included in the Electoral Law which is open 
to amendment. 

He goes on to say that the woman in Egypt,enjoys 
rights of which her Western sisters are deprived. A 
woman in this country has the right of ownership, 
sale and purchase, endowment, bequeathing, a legacy 
and appointing an attorney. She can dispose of her 
own property without the consent of her hudband who 
has no control whatever in her rights in this respect. 

He adds that, in the light of the above facts, and 
in view of the great progress achieved by Egyptian 
women, they should be granted the right of suffrage. 
In countries where women exercise such a right their 
influence has been far-reaching in making the wisest 
choice. 

H tine Egyptian woman has the right to grant a 
power of attorney, why should not her opinion be 
Bought in the election of the nation’s representatives 
in Parliament ? Why should the women who, from the 
numerical point of view, are equal to men, remain 
isolated from male citizens in the performance of such 
an important, national duty ? 

He concludes by stating that as he is desirous of 
avoiding any violent, reaction, he has suggested the 
grant of the right of suffrage only to literate women. 
New rights may be given to the Egyptian women in 
the light of future developments. 

Mohamed Ashmawi Pasha, former Minister of 
Education, strongly supports the bill which, in his 
opinion, will enable the Egyptian woman to take an 
indirect part in public life. The .admission of the 
Egyptian woman to the ranks of the electorate will 
have a beneficial influence as it will preclude the 
possibility of extremist principles gaining ground. 

In questions of vital reforms, the woman can 
impose her will irrespective of party policy. 

He even goes further by expressing the hope that 
the bill may be amended to stipulate the election of 
women as members of Parliament. The introduction 
of this element in our political life will result in the 
welfare of the whole community. 
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Choice varies; since taste differs 
according.to!people the country 
they live in and the order 1 ol 
v. 


SOAP AND HAIR OIL 


But COCOLA suits the .tast<> 
and choice of ALL women oi 
ALL Age and of ALL 
Provinces. 
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Planned progress through Industry 

To take her piece among -advanced notions, butts must qafcUdfinik* op (or hot 
industrial backwardness—without Jettisoning or neglecting hot agriculture. Her 
true pragma lies in striking a proper batanoo between industry and agrieahtiie. 
That- to why J. C. Indnstiieo are today buoy with a aoho mo of tod u to ri al to atton 
which aims at making India tadoririn&y sen-reliant by developing her natural 
resources, raising the purchasing power of bar people, and warnin g correct 
standards of living, education and health of ttw masses 

J. X.*s interests cover a wide end va ried field of industrial eedvtty flDeough thets 
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J. K. INDUSTRIES 
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BEST for you 
BEST for me 
BEST for ail 

m J 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A. TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 


MASTER ENGLISH 

At home by world-famons coarse h become popular w rlter and 
apsaker. write forceful iettera, advta., articles. Learn to earn. 

Details free : The Anodated Schools, Delhi, 91. 


JOU RN ALISM & STORY-WRITI NO 

taught by post. Earn Da. 200 p. m. Journalism la *n Ideal 
profession A bobby. No pupilage. No examination. 

Details free: The Anodated School, Delhi, 95. 


W&NTPI1 students to become Acoountant. Secy., 

rtll 1 1^1/ fltann-TVnlet. he nnat. Ranntfnlaad nlnionu. 


PITMAN’S 8-DAYS SHORTHAND 

by post. Speed 100. 6 Bales, 26 Signs h 9 lessons. 
Detain, ASSOCIATED SCHOOL, DELHI, 44. 


KING & CO., 

HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS , 

90-7*A, Habbison Road, IS, Rotd Sweet 
and 154, Rossa Road, CALCUTTA 

Only purest medicines from Boerioke and 
Tafel of Ameriea are stocked. Rates—ordinary 
mother tinctures 8 as. per dr., 1 to 12th dil. 
at ' 4 as. a dram, 18 to 30th diL at 6 as. a 

Strain, 200th diL at as. 12 a dram. 

.. .. " 


. .Yhirllo4etn,;Rndew--May 1947 



Asthma A T. B. &E?" ?.*a&i 


cure by a { 

Dimmed as I 

Phial 


phial of “Asthraodyna” (Regd.) of Saint 
Naga, reviver of dead prince of Bhowal. 


hial Es. 3. , Wanted Agents. 

W. DYE & (0., 

P. O. Wari, Dacca (Bengal). 
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SELECTIVE 


CHOLERA 


VACCINES 


SPECIALITY 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


VACCINE 


TREATMENT 


TYPHOID 


FEVER 
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PROMPT 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TRY ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD ?PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP. 

• • • 

LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
CURATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASES OF THE 
EYE, LIVER, Etc. 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


RELIABLE 

EXAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD, 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 


TAKEN OF 


MOFUSSIL 


Particulars free from :— 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 

Manufacturers 0f high class Vaccines, Bacterio-Phages 
and vaHQUS injectable products. 

6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
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This remarkably beautiful lady has 
been praised by thousands for her 
exquisite beauty, and she attributes 
this achievement to “Oatine”. 

To achieve beauty, and to preserve 
It, Oatlne is indispensable. 


^Oatine; 

r Jok DAY CREAM flk 
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coil ON_ YARNS 

MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd. 

Mills at i 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply: 

Grey Yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and the Hosiery Factory 

We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

■ 

Specialities .• 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addressed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

Managers ? 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 
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AFTER AN OPERATION, 
accident or other cause of shock, 
you are liable to lose hair. Not 
shock alone, but chronic maladies 
and wasting diseases and child¬ 
birth claim their toll of hair no less. 
The length of hair is halved or 
quartered sometimes and where the 
loss is continuous, the scalp shows 
through. 

Why let the scalp bo denuded 
of hair when you can stop hair 
falling now with Kesavardhini ? 
Loss of hair may be an evil, but it 
is not a necessary evil because with 
Kesavardhini you may save and 
rescue hair during illness ; and 
minimise the loss even where the 
loss is inevitable. Save and grow 
beautiful hair with 

KESAVARDHIN1 

TODAY I 

PRESERVES. GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR . 

Kesavardhini ••• As. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• As. 12 
Postage and packing extra. 

From most dealers or direct from 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

COIMBATORE 


For Vour Bookshelf. 

Three Biographical Best Setters by 

DALE CARNEGIE 

(Author of ‘Bow to win friends and influence people ’) 

BIOGRAPHICAL ROUNDUP 

Pages 200 Rs. 5-12 

39 illustrious people are made animate in 
fascinating life-stories, for e.g. 

Do you know that 

George Bernard Shaw was once a clerk earning 
less than a pound a month....He wrote for 9 years 
and got only six pounds. 

WinBton Churchill hated Mathematics but later 
on became Chancellor of Exchequer. 

Ely Culbertson, the famous Bridge Flayer, 
advertised for a wife aud got over three hundred 
applications. 

FIVE MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES 

Pages 256. 48 line dramngs, Rs. 1-12 

This, book contains some fifty little life- 
stories, each one illustrated with appropriate 
portrait. Each sketch will take you hardly 
five minutes to finish. Astonishing inconsist¬ 
encies are brought into light, for e.g. 

Do you know that 

Andrew Carnegie started working for a penny an 
hour and amassed eighty million pounds. 

President Wilson was devoted to his wife so much 
that when she died he sat beside her dead body for 
72 hours. 

Charles Dickens never went to school for more 
than four years in his life, yet he wrote seventeen of 
the greatest novels. 

LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 
WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE 

Pages 260. 48 Illustrations, Rs. 4-12 

As tin 1 title suggests Dale Carnegie presents 
the little known facts in the lives of 48 famous 
men and women which include Mahatma 
Gandhi, Lenin, Einstein, Romas Edison, Upton 
Sinclair and many others. 

Sensational and curious episodes are given 
for e. g. 

Do you know that 

Lenin was so much fascinated with the game of 
Chess that he used to play the game with his friends 
by mail. 

Einstein was once regarded as a school. 

Glamorous Greta Garbo used to work in a Barber's 
shop. 

A treasury or ready knowledge for the 
notable figures of our time. 

VORA & CO. PUBLISHERS LTD. 

3, Round Building, Bombay-2 
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WONDERFUL REMEDIES! 

ASTOUNDING POTENTIALITIES of MEDICINES PREPARED from HERDS! 

(Penalty of Rs. 100 if pr oved fallible) 

“PILES CURE 1 * 

Cores internal, external, bloody and blind piles whether acute or chronio quickly. 
Price Rs, 3*0-0 for internal use and Ke. 1-0-0 for ointmont 

“DEAFNESS CURE” 

Unique for every kind of ear disorder, deafnoss and rumbling sound in the ear. Stops 
pus from the ear and aching, etc. Improves the tone of the ear and cures deafness 
completely. Price Rs 2-0-0.‘ , 

“PARIKSHIT GARBHA KARK YOGYA" 

( The Panacea for the removal 0 / Sterility ) 

Removes life-long sterility and gives children to the disappointed womon. Also removes 
all sorts of female disorder and particularly the curse of having still-born children and grants 
long life to issues. People wishing to order tho rnodicine are requested to intimate 
particulars of the disease. Price Rs. 2-0-0. 

WHITE LEPROSY AND LEUCODERMA 

A few days’ application of this medicine cures White Leprosy and Leucoderma 
radically, (let rid of these horrible diseases by application of this medicine, in spito of 
failure by hundreds of Hakims, Doctors, Kavirajs and advertisers. Prioe Rs 2-8-0 
for 15 days- 

GREY HAIR 

Don’t use dyes. Use our Ayurvedic scented oil and let your grey hairs turn black 
lasting up to 60 yean. Your eye-sight will be improved aud headaohe oared. If a few hafn 
have turned grey, then buy a phial for Rs. 2-8-0, if more, then buy a phial for Rs. 8-8-0, if 
almost all, then purchase one phial for Rs. 5-0-0. Double prioe be returned in oase of Mure. 

"MIRACULOUS HERB" 

The mere sight of it cures, at once, serious scorpion-bites, of hornets and bees also. It 
cures lakhs of sufferers, keep it for hundreds of years and its efficacy is unaffected. Price 
Re, 1-0*0 per root, 8 for Rs. 2-8-0 only. 


BABU BRJJNANDAN SUHAL\ BA * B.L., Advocate, Patna fifyt) Court :— I hate tried 
u Scorpion-Bite Cure” herb and have found it very efficacious. One small root can 
be used for curing hundreds. It is a useful and innocent herb and deserves 
public patronage. , 


VAIDRAJ AKttIL KiSHORE RAM, 

AYURVEO ttSHMAD 8HBHAK-RA1NA 
N* 36, R O. KKialSARAf (Ova* '**> 
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NEOCID 




10% DDT DUSTING POWDER 

A GEIGY PRODUCT 



tyK 6019 


it Has long residual effect. 
A Kills all insects touching it. 
if Harmless to human beings. 


««•¥ mSEOTtCtOCS LIMITED 
■ 

M->U > a*-gat, | „■ Ba 

HIVMI gVOWpf HPvOl lollop 

Mart ftttta, 

OtMtar i 


Distributors hr Bast India 6 Uvitod 
Provinces 


Maun. Smith, Stanlstroot a Co., 
Umttot 

IS, Convont Rood, Calcutta. 
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Edited by 06, A* C, BANERJBE, m.ju, p.n.s., ph.D, Lecturer, Calcutta University, 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unoffi cial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of Stale’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States' Resolution of 9.2.47; with Introduction and Notes, Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Based on the same plan—covers the period 19.2.46 to 29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction , Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs, 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m, a. 

_Science of Palmistry R , 7 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO. f 2, College Square, Calcutta. 







SRI AUROBINDO 

'. * A Biography—By K. ft. Srinivasa Iyengar, m.a„ o.Llft. 

Price i Paper 8s, 8, Full doth R>. 10 

“In Dr. Iyangar’e sympathetic and polished prose it ia possible to follow the evolution of Aurobindo’s 
tho u gh* to its maturity and to understand something of the importance it holds for students of Indian 
nationalism.”— The Times Literary Supplement, London 


BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 

la two volumes.—Price Rs. 15 

“Of the Poems and Plays it were impossible to speak too highly. No native of India, so far as I 
have seen, have caught the English diction and outlook as completely as this great writer.” 

—Mr. William Saunders in the Peeblesshire Levs ( Edinburgh) 


THE LIFE DIVINE 

VoL 1 hi Re, 8-8 

Vol. II.Rs. 18 0 

“He has crystallized the mellow wisdom of a life¬ 
time into luminous prose in Tho Life Divine..one 

of the master-works of onr age.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 

ARYA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


ESSAYS ON THE GITA 

1st. Scries ... ... Rs. 7-8 

2nd. Series ees #•# Rs. 10-0 

“The book is written throughout in oasy excellent 
English which carries to a new perfection the difficult 
art of expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

—The Statesman. 

63, College Street Calcutta-12 




Diapepsin is a scientific com¬ 
bination of Diastase and Pepsin 
which are the two most essential 
ingredients for the proper diges¬ 
tion of food. A teaspoon of 
Diapepsin taken immediately 
with food sets op a chemical 
action which is allied to early 
stages of digestion. The rest of 
the digestive process becomes 
smooth and you can get the most 
out of the food that you take. 
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A NBW TONIC BOR 
WORN-OUT ENERGY 

ENERGON 

Containing Glycerophosphates, 
Iron and Strychnine with' 
Vitamin B Complex 

BANISHES FATIGUE, TONES THE 
NERVES, HELPS DIGESTION, 
RESTORES HEALTH 



Obtainable from 
All Lending Chemists 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

OMBHA MKUY 
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W6RLD-FAMC0 

HARMONIUMS 


>$k 






"Better Materials" and 
"Improved processes" 

These are the Dwaiktn 
features and to those 
owe the splendid repu¬ 
tation of DWARKIN 
Instruments 

Please csfc for oat 
price lifts 
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UfBRKin 

i, f s p i. q n a 


in ltd 
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SHEAFFER3 
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cte new pent and pencils—finest tn Skeaffer liiitory, have heen 
redesigned for greater efficiency, comfort, durability, and beauty, and are 
a better investment than ever before. 

They will be available from specially selected agents all over India, 
who will be pleated to show you special Skeaffer features and tell you 
about the service which prolongs the 
life of every Skeaffer pen and pencil. 

'kSfodp Ink makes all Pens write better 
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SHEAFFEICS 

Onrisn I Ml, W. «. Shmtfrr Pm U. 
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NETAII 

A COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


CONTAINING 


biographical and laudatory articles 
on the life, ideals and activities of 
Shri SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mahatma Gandhi 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya 

Pundit Govind Ballav Pant 

Shri Purushottamdas Tandan 

Dr, Kailash Nath Kat]u 

Shri Jai Prakash Narain 

St. Nihai Singh 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 

S. Radhakrishnan 

Shri H. V. Kamath 

Major General A. C. Chatterjee 

Shri Satyaranjan Bakshi 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

Mr. John A. Thivy 

Shri Mukundalal Sarkar 

Mr. N. Sen Gupta 


Sadhu T. L. Vaswani 
Acharya Narendra Dev 
Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen 
Shri Kali Charan Ghosh 
Dr. B. K. Keskar 
Shri Uttam Chand 
Shri Kedarnath Chatterji 
Shri Ravi Shankar Rawal 
Shri J. P. Rawat 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Col. R. Kasilwal 
Lt.-Col. Lakshmi Swaminadhan 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill 
Col. P. K. Sehgal 
Shri S. K. D. Paliwal 
„ Pitamber Pant 
„ Nripendra Chandra Mitra 
„ Devi Prasad Roy Choudhury 
Mr. Gurdial Mallik 


Editor: PUNDIT SHRI RAM SHARMA 

AitL Editor : SOMENDRA MOHAN MOOKEMEE 

Ftilly illustrated and sumptuous Binding . Price: Rs. 25/- 

The volume la la the Press . To he out shortly. 

Publishers t Shivalal Agarwala & Co., Ltd., £SS*(5»f) 

SoU Sell Sent! for t mm AJQDMTA SMGft 

The Yishal Bhakat Book Dbk», 105/1, Harrison Bead Oateutt* 






ANNOVNCiNQ 

Tho Third Volume of Marx’s Classic 

CAPITAL 

Translated from the original German edition. 

The Third and final volume of Marx's Capital, edited by FrieJenob Engels is now published by us 
for the first time not only in India but also in Asia, Europe and Africa. 

Demy 8vo with Index, full cloth, pp. 722+vi ... Bs. 18. 


Index of Capital Vol. 1 has been separately published and will be 
supplied free on application to all purchasers of Volume 1. 


Volume I (Reprinting); Vol. II ... Re. 12. 

The Indian Revolution and the Constructive Programme 

by Bhupendra Kumar Datta, with n Foreword by Dr. Bajendra Prasad. 

In this book Mr. Datta, an eminent leader of the now dofunct Jugantar Party, a distinguished 
Congress worker and Editor of the famouH political weekly. Forward, sets to indicate the Congress way to 
the third great revolution of modern times and the greatest in all human history. In tho dialectical 
evolution of political thought; according to the author, Gandhism is the antithesis of the thesis Marxism 
and tho Indian Revolution will be the embodiment of tho fiual synthesis. The book provides an infallible 
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NOTES 


Ourselves 

We have to apologise again for the late publica¬ 
tion of this Review. Conditions are far from normal in 
our homo city and no improvement is perceptible at 
the time of writing, indeed on the. contrary. Business 
conditions have become exceedingly complex and 
difficult, due to the hazards and restrictions imposed 
on the citizens of Calcutta by the unofficial and 
official masters of (he city. Under the prevailing 
circumstances and handicaps, it 1ms been an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult job for us to bring out this issue at all, 
and wc hope our readers will realize this fact and 
excuse the delay and other shortcomings that may be 
apparent, in this number. 

Conditions in Calcutta may indeed be described as 
lamentable. Apart from the activities of the gotmdas 
and hooligans, this city is now the headquarters of all 
kinds of mischievous agitators, who are working havoc 
with the prospects of rehabilitation and the recondi¬ 
tioning of industry and trade. The breach between the 
employers and the employed is being daily widened 
through the activities of a set of persons who are out 
for acquiring power for their own pestilential selves. 
We would be the last in denying the right of mass 
negotiation to labour, indeed under the prevailing 
circumstances labour needs to negotiate with all the 
powers that be in order that a general amelioration 
of living conditions and standards be provided for 
them. But the way things are being engineered by the 
so-called labour-leaders, no betterment is possible for 
the workers, as an industry that is being undermined 
by the all-roond stoppages and lowering of efficiency 
can never provide a high standard of living for its 
'workers. Today all business and industry in Calcutta 
is suffering from the consequences of rash and mis¬ 
guided action of the workers. 

• i • 

Partition or Secession ? 

Matters relating to the future constitution of this 
pwmnee are coming to a head. The ; question of 
yguMrtitaMi has now became an accepted fact, provided 
Spt there be my division of India at all. There is no 
danbi in the minds of the people of this proyhaoe, 
tb^t {ailing a miraculous abatement of the comiaunal 
ty partition of Bengal will fdlotr ae kn inevitable 


corollary. There has been no public meeting, of any 
sizable dimension whatsoever, held in Bengal by the 
minority communities within the last two months, 
where there has been any noticeable dissent on the 
question of the partition of Bengal being the only 
safeguard, the sole lifeline, for the minorities of this 
province if Pakistan does materialize. The question 
has now passed the stage of debate, only the ways and 
means, the boundaries and the units on the basis of 
which the division is to be made, that remain to be 
considered. \ 

A ere til deal of dust has been raised by the slogan 
of “United and Sovereign Greater Bengal.” We need 
hardly point out that the move was first set out by 
the agile brains of Mr. Suhrawardy. the Chief Minister 
of Bengal. After thoroughly gagging and throttling 
the press, and stifling the expression of public opinion 
in Bengal, he has set forth on the job of outlining of a 
scheme, which according to him would bring the 
Millenium in Bengal. Needless to say, matters being 
as they are, despite all press ordinances and “Public 
Safety” measures, there is hardly any member of the 
minority communities in the province that should be 
taken in by this obvious trap for the unwary. Indeed, 
we would have dismissed the scheme as being totally 
unworthy of discussion, had it not been for the fact, 
that a handful of persons—in all a dozen in numbcT— 
from the nationalist ranks have either gone over to the 
schemers or else are maintaining a precarious perch 
on the fence. Fear of reprisals, sub-human malice and 
an unholy lust for povilr are said to be the prime causes 
for this defection. Rumour also has it that the hidden 
hand of the “Third Party" is scattering money lavishly 
in order to make the turn-coat’s path easier and to 
swell their following by the addition of "professional 
patriots” to their ranks. So far the plot does riot seem 
to have made any progress at all but all the same 
extreme alertness of our leaders is called for since 
powerful forces like British vested interests and the 
Ministerial group of the League are throwing all their 
weight behind it. The League rivals of Mr. Suhrawardy 
have been particularly helpful, through their press, 
in exposing the sponsors of the "United and Sovereign 
Bengal” scheme, for which we should be grateful to 
them. 

The scheme entails in short, a complete breach 
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between the Nationalists in Bengal with their brethren 
in the rest of India, But contrariwise, the Muslim 
League, keeps its grip unrelaxed on the Leaguers of 
Bengal, Tlhe breach being complete, the Nationalists, 
which moan all the minorities of Bengal are to be left 
to the tender mercies of the League in Bengal. Faith in 
the goodwill of the Leaguers and trust, in their sense 
of justice arc to be the sole guarantees fot%hc exis¬ 
tence of the minorities, once they cut the line that, 
anchors them, in the midst of all storm and stress, in 
the harbour of Nationalist India. Wc have to lay 
stress on those points, as the Suhrawurdy-Saral Bose 
plans for the Future of Bengal have no basis on tho 
observed and recorded facts of the Past and the 
Present. “The Land of Bengal shall flow with milk and 
honey and sweet harmony and Peace shall reign"’ say 
•those worthies. “What promise of the Future do you 
see in the Present’’ we ask. “and how has the League 
discharged its responsibilities towards the minorities 
in the past, after their British patrons had placed the 
reins of power in their hands ?” 

We have not tho slightest doubt, whatever be said 
by the crazy, the craven or the knave amongst, our 
ranks, that once we have cut, the lifeline that links 
us with our brothers in the rest of India, and have 
made haltere out of it, to tie round our necks and the 
necks of our children, the progress of Bengal would be 
a rapid “Half-a:League, Halj-n-Lmguc, Half-a-League 
Backward.” For even today, while half the League in 
Bengal, under Suhrawardy, is pouring forth honeyed 
words of promise for the future, the other half of the 
League, controlled by his rivals, is belching forth 
sulphur and brimstone. And we have no doubts in our 
mind whatsoever as to which half shall prevail—and 
“reconvert” the other half—if and when Pakistan does 
materialise l 

Herr is as much of the Scheme as has been 
revealed : 

1. Bengal will be a free State. The Free State of 
Bengal will decide its relations with the rest of India. 

2. The constitution of the Free State of Bengal 
will provide for election to the Bengal Legislature on 
the basis of joint electorate and adult franchise, with 
reservation of seats proportionale to the population 
amongst tho Hindus and Muslims. 'Die scats as between 
the Hindus and the Scheduled Caste Hindus will be 
distributed amongst them in proportion to their res¬ 
pective population, or in such manner as may bo 
agreed among thrm. The constituencies will be 
multiple constituencies and the votes will be distri¬ 
butive and not. cumulative A candidate who gets the 
majority of the votes of his own community cast 
during the elections and 25 pe§ cent of the votes of 
the other communities so cast, will be declared elected. 
If no candidate satisfies these conditions, that candi¬ 
date who gets the largest number of votes of his own 
'mm m,unity will be elected. 

3. On tho announcement by His Majesty’s 
Government that the proposal of the Free State of 
Bengal has been accepted and that Bengal will not be 
partitioned, the present Bengal Ministry will be dis¬ 
solved and a new Interim Ministry brought into beings 
consisting of an equal number of the Muslims and 
Hindus (including the Scheduled Caste Hindus) but 
excluding the Chief Minister. In this Ministry, the 
Chief Minister will be - a Muslim and the Home 
Minister a jfktdn. 

4. Finding the final emergence of a Legislature 


and a Ministry under tho new constitution, the 
Hindus (including the Scheduled Caste Hindus) and 
the Muslims will have an equal share in the* services, 
including military and police. The services will be 
manned by Bengalees. 

5. A Constituent Assembly composed of 30 per¬ 
sons, 16 Muslims and 14 non-Muslims, will be elected 
by the Muslim and non-Muslim members of the Legis¬ 
lature respectively, excluding the Europeans. 

The Mountbatten Proposals 

There is a postponement, of the presentation of 
the blue-print for the future constitution of India by 
Lord Mountbatten. All sorts of speculations are being 
put forward as to reason of this postponement. As 
the matter is vital and the postponement has delayed 
matters? by little over a fortnight, wo think it best to 
wait till the actual proposals are before us. 

Meanwhile, it. is to be hoped that the non-League 
members of the Cabinet at Delhi, are wide awake. 
Pandit Jnwaharlal Nehru and his colleagues nml to be 
alert, and watchful every minute. Their opponents are 
actively preparing for every evcnt.ualily ami they have 
the weight and the bruins of a whole host of Britishers 
behind them. 

Congress Ministries in the various provinces seem 
to have gone back to the programme of “minding their 
own business.” Are they aware of the fact that unless 
they seek and listen tn expert advice, they would be 
caught napping and badly defeated as in 1042? Mere 
high resolutions and pious hopes "will not pull the 
Congress out, of danger. This is an ago of specialists, 
and only a few in this country h$tvo even the 
knowledge as to who they are. The real trouble with 
some of our leaders ihas been lack of experience and 
over-confidence. Some of them are totally inexperienced 
in the science of selecting the proper man for the 
proper job. and rely upon their own likes and dislike*, 
which might be based on totally wrong premisses, and 
others are dependent, on" their flatterers and yes-men. 
One of our most, eminent leaders is proverbially prone 
1° move on impulses, which is a fatal failing in such 
critical limes. The Congress Working Committee 
should immediately start to set up an expert com¬ 
mittee of advisors, and t,o get. together seasoned and 
experienced men t 0 guide them in the choice of 
personnel. Bad mistakes have been made in the ohoice 
of men in some eases and those mistakes should be 
rectified without, further delay. Over-confidence is 
another great source of danger as it leads to the out¬ 
manoeuvring of the inexperienced by the more astute. 
We have no doubt as to the final outcome of our 
fight, for independence nor about India’s ultimate 
destiny. But the country will be spared an enormous 
amount of suffering and loss if it be prepared in time 
for all eventualities. Efficiency is tho greatest virtue 
of modem times and as such mere reliance on the 
justice of our cause will not suffice. "Hope for the 
beet but prepare for the tforsf," is a hackneyed and 
oVer-workrd phrase. Nontheless, It is exceedingly 
cogent at the present juncture and the whole country 
would fed the safer if it be meticulously followed. 
We have great faith on the judgment an<£ experience 
of Sardar Patel and we hopS hie counsel ig bebtg 
given the proper weight in the deliberations of the 
Cabinet and that his advice is being acted 
without any hesitation or delay. J 
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^Official Action in Bihar and Noakhali 

Mr. Ssikrishna Sinha, Prime Minister, Bihar, in a 
written statement, in reply to a question in the Bihar 
Legislative Council, disclosed that charge sheets had 
been submitted against 2357 Hindus against whom 
prnno facie evidence was found on investigation for 
having taken part in the last communal disturbances. 
2705 cases relating to communal trouble had been 
reported and the total number of Hindu accused 
persons was 16,032 till April 9. 3308 Hindus hud been 
released on bail and the number of those detained in 
custody was 2719. Bail has been mostly allowed in 
bailable offences. But there are instances where bail 
has bpen allowed in non-bnilablc offences by Sessions 
Courts and High Courts. 

The corresponding picture m Noakhali shows a 
marked contrast in the treatment of minorities by the 
Congress and the League. In Noakhali, nearly 2000 
cases had been instituted of which 760 were dropped on 
ground of scanty evidence. Charge sheets were cub- 
mi ti erf in 122 cases against 699 persons. Of them 439 
are still evading arrest. The local people have made 
oprh complaints that these persons go about freely 
and terrorise the oppressed people ; it is only the 
police who do not see them. 1069 persons were arrested 
in all, of whom 337 have been discharged, 668 released 
on bail ami only 54 are in custody. It may be 
mentioned hero that a tearing campaign in the League 
press had been made to secure the release of the 
arrested persons and tremendous pressure was brought 
to boar upon the Chief Minister in the last meeting 
of the League Council for securing their release. Mr. 
Fazlul Huq, who has been competing with Mr. 
Suhrawardy to secure control of the Provincial League 
machinery, went to Comilla t,o secure the release of 
these men because that way lay popularity among the 
League followers The latest feature in Noakhali is 
that counter-cases have been started against the 
oppressed members of the minority and these counter- 
cases arc being brought up first, before faking up the 
main complaints. Further, it has recently been revealed 
that the Government of Bengal have sanctioned a 
gratuifious relief of Its. 250 in cash and 10 maunds 
of paddy for the family members of each of the' 
absconders. Some of these absconders arc accused of 
having committed in a tcvolting fashion most heinous 
crimos liko murder, loot, arson and rape. Mr. N. 
C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law, a leading member in the 
Calcutta High Court Bar. has confirmed in a public 
statement, after a personal observation of local condi¬ 
tions, all the facta revealed above. He says that final 
reports have been submitted in 760 cases where the 
complaints have been generally admitted as substan¬ 
tially true but no charge sheets have followed. A few 
conscientious police officers who had submitted charge 
sheets in some cases, have been severely rebuked by the 
Superintendent of Police, a Muslim I. P., who has 
ordered that no charge sheet should he submitted 
without his knowledge. Since then no charge sheet, has 
reached the Courts. While in Bihar, the poet of the 
Inspector-General of Police has gone to a Muslim, in 
Noakhali even a petty Sub-Inspector of Police who 
happened to have been a member of the minority 
?faxmunity,_ has been promptly removed and replaced 
try a Muslim. Hr fiaany cases, proceedings have been 
, drawn up against some in connection with eounter- 
'-'diggfe'lfr, Chatterjee, in his statement says, that the 


Hindu officor-in-chargc of the Raipura Police Station, 
one of the most badly affected areas in the district, 
mho had submitted, after due investigation, 40 charge 
shoots, has now been removed from that station. The 
general principle enunciated by the League mouth¬ 
pieces that minorities must, be protected by respon¬ 
sible officers of their own community has ihus been 
observed in the br^ch thereof, so far as the minorities 
in Noakhali are concerned, up till now. In Bihar, 
where the Muslim minority suffered, the League 
demanded that, nil police officers in Muslim areas must 
be Muslims. This demand has largely been met by 
the Government of Bihar. In Noakhali, where the 
Hindu is in the minority, this theory of minority pro- 
lection has been reversed and all Hindu officers from 
the affected areas have been scrupulously excluded. 
The demands and actions of the League in Bihar and 
Noakhali have clearly demonstrated that there must, 
be one rule where the Leaguers are in minority and a 
converse rule where the League does hold the reins 
of Government. In Muslim minority provinces, there 
have been political cries of “Congress oppression” to a 
high pitch but. no exodus of Muslims. The engineered 
and largely subsidised transference of Muslim popula¬ 
tion frnrn Bihar has completely fizzled out ; most, of 
those who were brought to Bengal have gone away 
leaving barely 20 per cent behind. But there have 
been large-scale evacuations, in lakhs, from League 
majority areas in the Punjab and Bengal, and from the 
Frontier, owing to oppression and atrocities perpetrated 
by Ibe Lcagueis. If there was ever a case for minority 
protection, if should now be done in League provinces 
where the life, property and honour of women of the 
minorities arc still in jeopardy 


Gandhi-Jinnah Appeal 

A joint, appeal for communal peace has been 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. A com¬ 
munique issued fvom the Viceroy’s House at New Delhi 
stall'd "that on Ibe Viceroy’s initiative and at his 
specific request Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. jinnah 
signed the following declaration and authorised its 
publication : 

We deeply deplore the. recent ads <of lawlesmess 
and violence, that hare brought. the utmost disgrace 
on the fa>r name of India and the greatest misery 
* to innocent people, in expedite of who were >he 
aggressors and who were, the victims. We denounce 
for nil lime the use of force to achieve political 
ends, and v>c call upon all the communities of 
India, to whatever persuasion they may belong, 
not only in refrain from all acts of violence and 
disorder, but also l.o avoid, both in speech and writ' 
big, avy incitement to such acta. 

Lawlessness in League's Direct Action theatres, 
liko the Frontier, the Punjab and Bengal, did not stop 
even after a wide circulation of this appeal. Preaching 
of communal peace and courting all sorts of suffering 
and discomfort to strive for it, is one of the prime 
objects in Mahatma Gandhi’s life. The part that Mr. 
Jinnah played even after the publication of this 
appeal has not. been above-board. He has never con¬ 
demned the violence of his followers, instead he has 
tried to shield their misdeeds by putting all blame 
for violence on the shoulders of people who do not 
belong to his party. His reluctance to sign the appeal 
was also disclosed by a New Delhi newspaper which 
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at*ted that although Gandhiji signed the document 
immediately it was presented before him, Mr. Jinn&h 
was virtually compelled by the Viceroy to put his 
signature on it on April 15. 

A fortnight after the publication of the appeal, 
Gandhiji said at a prayer meeting at New Delhi on 
May 1 that the purpose of the joint appeal had been 
defeated. Mahatma Gandhi referred to the violence 
that was taking place in the Frontier Province, in the 
Punjab and other places The audience might well ask, 
he said, why in spite of the joint appeal by Quaid-e- 
Azam Jinnah and himself for peace in the country and 
the declaration in the appeal that use of force should 
be eschewed for all time for gaining political ends, 
the purpose of the appeal seemed to have been entirely 
defeated in practice. In his opinion both the honour 
of the Viceroy who was instrumental in bringing about 
the joint appeal and of Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah were in¬ 
volved. He held that it, was not open to Jinnah Sahib 
to plead that his followers did not listen to his appeal. 
That would be cutting the whole ground from under 
his feet because he was the undisputed President, of 
the All-India Muslim League which claimed to 
represent, tire vast bulk of the Muslim population. 
Where was the authority of the League if the Muslims 
resorted to violence for gaining political aim which 
was summed up in the word Pakistan ? Was the British 
Government to yield to the force of arms rather than 
the force of re.ason, he asked. The speaker had ex¬ 
pressed his doubts as to the wisdom of issuing the 
joint appeal unless it was certain that it means for 
signatories all that, the words thereof conveyed. 

The spirit in which this criticism of Gandhiji was 
received in the League press was signified by the 
Mirming News of Calcutta in an editorial article, 
dated May 5. The article is reproduced below : 

Mr. Gandhi’s rabid communalism. his rancour 
towards the Muslims and their Qaid-e-Azam, is an 
open secret. Mr. Gandhi can sink to the lowest 
depth to vilify the Muslim League and rail at Mr. 
Jinnah. Addressing his so-called prayer meeting the 
other day, Mr. Gandhi referred to the “violence” 
that was taking place in the Frontier, the Punjab 
and other places. He declared that the joint appeal 
signed by himself and Mr. Jinnah had completely 
failed in practice. This, he said, damaged the 
“honour” of the Qaid-e-Asmrri as well as the Vice¬ 
roy. who was “instrumental in bringing about the 
joint appeal.” 

Mr. Gandhi further jeered that this indicated 
the dwindling influence of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim' League. Mr. Gandhi added : "Where was 
the authority of the League if the Muslims resorted 
to violence for gaining their political aim which 
was summed up in the word Pakistan ?” By these 
vile vituperations, Mr. Gandhi like a mean., fana¬ 
tical Hindu, tried to conceal his own sin and those 
of his barbarous followers. Mr. Gandhi, in utter 
disregard of decorum and decency, placed the entire 
blame on the Muslims, the Qaid-e-Azatm- and the 
Muslim League. Mr. Gandhi mischievously ignored 
the ruthless violence, lawlessness, savagery of 
Congressmen all over India. He also chose to forget 
the unique achievements of his followers during the 
Bihar State Killing, 

When Congressmen are bent upon creating 
mischief, why blame Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim 
League? Mr: Gandhi'is, particularly ruffled to find 
that the Frontier Pathaas have not yet surrendered 
themselves to the Ham Rajya run by Dr, Khan 
Sabeb and hie gang. Congressmen can no longer 


beguile the Pathans. That Mr. Gandhi did not 
himself favour the peace move is clearly borne out ■ 
by the tone of his statement and the way in which 
he has carried the joint appeal. . " 

The N.-W. F. P. 

The Muslim League’s murder campaign in the 
North-West Frontier Province continues practically 
unabated in spite of the Congress Ministry's sincere 
efforts to stop it. Nationalist leaders of that Province, 
including Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, have pointed out 
that one of the chief obstacles on the way of the 
establishmcst of peaceful conditions was the conduct 
of the British officials of the province, including the 
Governor. Sir Olaf Caroe. Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan, 
the greatest leader of the Frontier Pathans, told a 
Peshwar audience, “The present disturbance in the 
country naturally leads me to suspect that there is a 
big plot and conspiracy behind it. It is not love of 
God. Islam, or love of their country but it is love of 
their departing English masters whom their friends do 
not like to go from India. There seems to be an 
organised attempt to create a situation that Indians 
themselves may request, the British people to remain 
in India.” He nr.xt told tho representatives of foreign 
and Indian journals assembled at a press conference, 
"Mr. Jinnah has got no influence within the Frontier 
Province, because, in spite of his appeal there is no 
end to looting, killing and arson. All this can be 
stopped in a minute and there can be perfect peace 
in the N.-W. F. P. In spite of the honest intentions 
of the Labour Government and the Viceroy to hand 
over power to India by June 1948. Churchill and his 
agents are tiying to create an atmosphere in India on 
the basis of which Churchill might be helped to come 
in power and the British might be requested by the 
Indians themselves to stay in India." He disclosed that 
an attempt was being made to convert tbe Frontier 
Province into a stronghold of the British Government 
by making it a buffer State between India and Russia. 

Acharya Jugnlkishore, General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress, and Dewan Chamanlal made 
a survey of the Frontier situation and submitted a 
first hand report to Pandit Nehru at his request. In 
«that, report they stated that a Governor should be 
appointed in place of Sir Olaf Caroe, who is prepared 
to guarantee protection to the minorities in full sym¬ 
pathy and harmony with the present Ministry and 
that it is not the Ministry that should be dismissed 
but, the Governor and the officials who look to him 
for support-. 

In their report, they say : 

We have recently returned from a tour of the 
Frontier Province and what we have seen of the 
destruction and violence committed against the 
persons and property of innocent men, women, and 
children has shocked us beyond measure. There is 
no doubt that the adherents of tbe Muslim League 
have utilised these atrocious methods with the 
primary object of making it impossible for the 
ministry to function nor have we any doubt that 
what , we may call the Governor’s part has given 
direct or indirect encouragement to the law¬ 
breakers. Since the Muslim League launched ft* 
campaign hundreds of mur tails have been commit¬ 
ted. hundreds of shops and houses burnt or gutted 
ana scores of people in various localitiesforobty' 
converted, 

It is an open secret that the present Governor 
does not favour the Ministry, A man kbit fojttik,. 
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who is. also the head of the Political Department, 
can seriously hamper the work of the Ministry since 
a large number of administrative officers play a 
dual role being civilian administrators as well as 
political agents. Special responsibility rests upon 
the Governor for the protection of the minorities 
and yet attempts made by well-meaning adminis¬ 
trators and the Ministry to protect the minorities 
have been frustrated. Representatives of the mino¬ 
rities met us and told us that they had complete 
confidence in the Red Shirts and yet a scheme for 
the provision of Home Guards has been unneces¬ 
sarily held up by the Governor thus robbing the 
minorities of confidence in his impartiality. 

The happenings at Dora Ismail Khan were an 
eye-opener to us. The League agitation had practi¬ 
cally fizzled out until it became difficult to find 
more than four persons to offer themselves for 
arrest although on previous occasions the figures 
had been very high. It was obvious that the back 
of the agitation had been broken and ill was 
peaceful. 

In this situation, secret meetings were held, 
people were imported from the Punjab and other 
areas, and definite information was conveyed to the 
authorities of the impending disaster. 

As it was known that the so-called civil dis¬ 
obedience movement having failed, resort, would be 
had to violence, repeated orders were issued by the 
head of civilian administration for the arrest of 
ring-leaders and repeatedly thesi orders were dis¬ 
obeyed by police officials. Indeed, even the orders 
of the Inspector-General of Police under the 
instruction of the Ministry were flouted, the flout¬ 
ing of these orders resulted in the agitators resort¬ 
ing to violence with impurity and on April 15, the 
first incident that took place was the burning of a 
shop right opposite the police station at Dera 
Ismail Khan. A crowd of not more ihan one hundred 
and fifty then attacked other shops and burnt down 
a cinema as well, while high police officials looked 
on. The police had ample forces al their disposal, 
not a single platoon was brought into action, not 
a fear gas bomb thrown, not a lathi charge made, 
not a shot fired even in the air, with the inevitable 
result that whole bazars were gutted and looted. 
On the same day the city of Tank was similarly 
ft fb*fked and similarly destroyed turning nearly 
4,000 men, women and children into homeless 
refugees. 

. Governor of the province was fully aware 
of the orders given for the arrest of ring-leaders 
and yet when he arrived, he asked one of the most 
prominent of the ring-leaders to accompany him 
and openly fraternised, with him. Quite nnturallv, 
the officials who had disobeyed the orders given to 
them had done so knowing perfectly well that they 
would not be questioned or called to order. 

l ae city of Dera Ismail Khan could have been 
J a11 1116 d isaFter that had come upon that 
eJfy and the surrounding areas could have been 
a «?. , this unnatural state of affairs, when 

officials displayed a dual loyalty, disaster was in¬ 
evitable. This unnatural state of affairs must, cease 
immediately and a Governor should be appointed 
m the place of Sir OTaf Caroe, who is prepared to 
guarantee protection to the minorities and who is 
m.full sympathy and harmony with the present 
Ministry which is headed by a most unique and 
“P p * personality. Dr. Khan Sahib. 

As will be pvident from this statement, it is 
hot the Ministry that should be dismissed, but the 
"Governor and the officials who look to him for 
support, who have failed in preserving law and 


order and doing their duty by the minorities. Bash 
one of these officials must be removed and tried 
for grave dereliction of duty. It is these people and 
the gangsters who spread fire and murder in tihe 
Frontier Province who are answerable before the 
law. 

The League had made a demand for instituting fresh 
general elections iu the province and an immediate 
promulgation of Section 93. From press reports it 
appeared as if the new Viceroy was inclined to accept 
Mr. Jinnah's demand. But the Congress Working 
Committee sounded a stem note of warning by declar¬ 
ing that it would not countenance any fresh election 
only u year after the last general elections which had 
been (held on the clear issue of Pakistan in which 
Muslim League candidates were defeated. Sardar Patel, 
in a statement issued from New Delhi, stated that it 
was foolish to expect that Sec. S3 could be applied in 
the N.-W. F. P. where the Ministry had the solid 
suppoit of a good majority of the Legislators. He 
said - 

The efforts to dislodge the Frontier Ministry 
by violent means continue unabated despite Mr. 
Jinnah's so-called peace appeal and the Viceregal 
visit to the Frontier in quest of a rapprochement. 
The Frontier Premier’s gesture in offering to release 
the League prisoners made in response to this 
appeal, has evoked no response from the prisoners. 
On the other hand, the forces of disorder have 
received encouragement. Mr. Jinnah’s peace appeal 
is either completely ignored or not taken seriously 
by his followers and yet there is no condemnation 
from him of acts of violence perpetrated by them. 
Systematic pressure tactics in true Hitlerian style 
and wifab all its fury and characteristics are being 
employed in support of their illegal designs. The 
latest to take the field is a concerted propaganda 
of a decision in favour of a proclamation under 
Section 93 in the Frontier as a result of this visit. 
The talk of application of Section 93 in the Frontier 
is to betray ignorance of the elementary conditions 
of that province. A resort to Section 93 when a duly 
elected legislature is functioning with a Govern¬ 
ment commanding majority not only of the Muslim 
members but. also of the minorities would be a gross 
act of betrayal and highhandedness and an outrage 
on the constitution. Even when a few months ago 
the constitution broke down in Sind owing to the 
Ministry’s failure to secure the requisite majority, 
the Ministry was not removed. It is foolish to 
expect that Section 93 could be applied in the 
Frontier whore the Ministry have tihe solid support 
of a good majority of the legislators. This propa¬ 
ganda about the application of Section 93 may help 
in keeping alive the unlawful and violent agitation 
for a little while longer but it cannot affect the 
s f ability of the Ministry. 

A new political parly, Ktalme Pakhtoon, or Young 
Pathans, has since then been farmed. They are clad in 
red uniform but unlike the Red Shirts, they are all 
armed with pistols. Explaining their political ideology, 
Khan Amir Mahammad Khan, President of the 
Frontier Provincial Congress Committee, said that the 
jdea that Red Shirt leaders are not safe during the 
present disturbances lias led to the creation of the new 
organisation under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghani Khan, son of Khan Abdul Ghaffur Khan. The 
members of the new party ore armed only for defence 
and not for offence. Tbi* movement, it, was explained, 
was a legitimate Red Shirt movement with the only 
difference that the new organisation believed in violent 
defence and retaliation. 
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British Intriguing Group in India 

The hand of a group of Britons in India, belong¬ 
ing to the services and mercantile community, behind 
the dangerous **Sovereign Bengal” plot is clearly dis¬ 
cernible. The Britons iu India ha\ c not the least 
reputation for justice, morality and fairplay_ The role 
of the Britons of the Imperial Services, in the League’s 
campaign for Pakistan, has been thoroughly exposed 
in the Frontier Province. Sind. Punjab and Bengal. It 
ia probable that those Britons in the Services in 
India and those in the commerce and industry of the 
country, who are playing this subtle game, are still 
unaware of the damage to British interests and the 
damage to British reputation they are inflicting by such 
action. So far as good faith and confidence are concerned, 
Britons in India have brought themselves down to the 
level of the members of the League and it will be a 
herculean task for a Socialist Britain to remove the 
distrust and suspicion created in Indian inind again*! 
Britain by such short-sighted and mean persons of 
British nationality who hold positions of power and in¬ 
fluence in India. It is no exaggeration to say that even 
the poorest Indian has lost all confidence in an English¬ 
man and has realised that it is dangerous to entrust 
them with power. 

Indo-British relations are being built up on 
confidence and goodwill. The present intriguing group 
of Britons holding high positions in India have almost 
destroyed this foundation of future Indo-British rela¬ 
tions. Their eagerness to aid the reactionaries of the 
Muslim League, with the object of checking the 
surging tide; of nationalism, is now plain beyond a shred 
of doubt. Here is what Leonard SchifT wrote about 
them in his book Present Condition o] Indio : 

The core of the Muslim League consists of 
landlords. It is worth remembering that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Muslims at the Round Tabic 
Conference had little or no contact with Muslim 
masses and had not been chosen by them. English 
business interests were encouraging Muslim enter¬ 
prises. They are behind the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce in Bengal. In that province the Euro¬ 
pean got five times the representation that they 
deserve. The innumerable sectional interests mili¬ 
tate against all progressive and modern devejop- 
ments. Imperialism has demanded for its operations 
a backward country and thus is bound to hamper 
or actively to prevent all progressive tendencies. 

The British game in boosting Jinnah is now world 
knowledge. In the twenties of this century Sir Edward 
Carson wap similarly backed up in Ulster. The English 
group of landlords who inspired CarsoD are mostly 
gone ; so will be gone, in the next twenty years, the 
group that supported Jinnah. In Ireland, De Valera and 
Hie patriotic southerners still remember with resent¬ 
ment that episode. The group of Englishmen who had 
plotted for Fascist Franco have sunk down into 
obscurity but the patriotic Spainard still remembers 
those Englishmen's disgraceful part in the national 
struggle of Spain. The British group that arranged the 
White army to fight Lenin have similarly gone into 
obscurity but Lenin remembered and Stalin nurses the 
memory, which overshadowed every conference that 
Russians have had with the British. British capital’s 
pact with the devil and plot against God ended in 
disgrace everywhere in the world, and if it still persists 
in the same game in India it will have to be satis¬ 
fied with the same return. No Bengalee will ever forget 


the part the Briton played in the Legislature to let 
hell loose upon them by pushing the League, up into- 
power or his role in Hie services and his malicious 
moves in the vendetta against the Bengal nationalists. 

Britain has lost her empire but could have saved , 
her trade. The best asset in all human associations and 
transactions is goodwill. The present-day British 
merchants have deviated from this sound principle of 
trade and in their desire to retain hold on jute, tea and 
coal in Bengal and Assam have allied themselves with 
the League against the forces of freedom and progress. 
The Muslim self-seekers are used as the Britons’ 
stooges. Reports have become widespread that British 
emissaries are behind the move to oppose the Bengal 
Partition, and to keep Calcutta out of the hands of & 
people who can legitimately lay claim to the city. If 
the Briton in India still believes that his intrigues will 
succeed/ as it had succeeded in 1757, he is sadly mis¬ 
taken. There was no mass mind conscious in Bengal 
at that time and therefore intrigues with a Mirjaffar 
and a Umiehand had succeeded. The mass mind-is now 
completely awake and alert, it is no longer possible 
for a Suhrawardy, Bose or- Kiroti Sankar to surrender 
“Sovereign Bengal” to the Bag-Barons of Clive Street 

Muslimisation of the Delhi Telephone 
System 

A series of changes have been effected in quick, 
succession in the higher personnel of the Delhi tele¬ 
phone system within a fortnight’s time. The develop¬ 
ment has been strongly suspected to have been in 
keeping with the sinister game the Muslim League 
Members of the Interim Government have been play¬ 
ing ever since they assumed office. Muslimisation of 
all key positions in departments under their control is 
rapidly proceeding. But the latest move on the part of 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Member-in-Charge of Com¬ 
munications, of pushing out from the Delhi Telephone 
Organisation all non-Muslims from all the important 
positions has surpassed the records of his other League 
colleagues in the Interim Government. The tendency 
of the League to misuse administrative machinery with 
a view to strengthen their campaign for Pakistan has 
been patent in all the provinces under League adminis¬ 
tration. It is also equally significant that the old 
guards of the Imperial Services have always bees 
behind these designs. The details of what has hap¬ 
pened in the Delhi Telephone Organisation as has been 
reported by the special correspondent of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika are as follows : 

Observers here are disposed to interpret this 
move as a part of deeper game than a mere cap¬ 
ricious change in the personnel of the Delhi tele¬ 
phone system. Malik Faros Khan Noon who seems 
to be a stormy petrel in the Muslim League ranks 
has already started a press campaign for the in¬ 
clusion of Delhi within the Pakistan sone. For the 
present, of course, it seqms to be in the nature of 
a “feeler.” But we have always noticed a method 
even in the madness of the Muslim League 
leaders. 

My reading of the situation based on talks 
with those who may be credited with possesriag 
inside information about the trend of political 
developments is that Delhi may soon be a centre 
of direct action on lines of what was recently wit¬ 
nessed in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier. 
And to be forearmed for a contingency lfk» 
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“that, Communications Department of the Govern¬ 
ment- of India has lost no time in completely 
Muslitoising all the important posts in higher 
cadre of the Delhi telephone astern by replacing 
the European. Hindu and Sikh officers with 
Muslims. 

Changes so far effected are as follows : (1) Col. 
W. E. Harwood. District Manager Delhi Telephone 
Distriot—replaced by Mr. Mohammad Hussain on 
29th April, (2) Mr. P. Srinivasan, Administrative 
Officer—replaced by Mr. Ghulatn Abba, transfer to 
take effect from 21st May, (3) Mr. Chanan Singh, 
Assistant Engineer. Trunk Exchange—replaced by 
Mr. Abdul Latif on 19th April, (4) Mr. R. B. 
Malhotra, Engineer, City Exchange—replaced by 
Khalil Ahmed, transfer to take effect fiom 31st 
May, (5) Mr. IC. P. Chose. Engineer—replaced by 
Mr. Aziz Ahmed on 29th April. 

A mere glance a this list will show that all 
strategic and key posts have been placed >n charge 
of the Muslim officers so that in case of an emer¬ 
gency like what the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier have recently passed through, communica¬ 
tion by means of telephone between different, parts 
of Delhi itself and also between Delhi and other 
parts of India through trunk exchange may be 
absolutely under their control. 

I understand from a very reliable source that 
Sardnr Patel. Home Member. Interim Government., 
has already been apprised of .this sinister move and 
there is a possibility of this matter being raised for 
discussion at a meeting of the Cabinet 


Powers Ordinance and as such punishable under it. He 
explained that by prejudicial act he meant any-act 
involving breach of public peace and harmony. The 
Mayor, in reply, remarked that Mr. Wise should 
rather give his advice to those members who were res¬ 
ponsible for breaking the peace and also !o the Minis¬ 
try. One of the Councillors said that, the change of 
venue for the meeting had been made not because the 
movers of the resolution were afraid of others but they 
wanted to maintain peace and harmony. 

The resolution runs as follows : 

This Corporation requests the Governor of 
Bengal to dissolve the present Ministry forthwith 
and pending final partition of the Province, to 
constiiute separate regional Ministries, or in the 
alternative, to take into his own hands the respon¬ 
sibility of maintaining law and order in the Pro¬ 
vince as provided under Section 93 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935. 

The Corporation is most emphatically of the 
view that the Hindus and the Nationalists of 
Bengal must hove a separate home of their own 
where they shall be free to maintain and develop 
their culture and civilisation unhampered and that 
in order to achieve this consummation most 
devoutly to be wished, this Corporation demands 
that a new province be constituted out of those 
parts of Bengal including this great City, wherein 
they form a majority of population, and that under 
no circumstances the City of Calcutta be consti- 
tuled into a neutral zone. 


Calcutta Corporation Supports Bengal 
Partition 

A resolution tabled by 37 Councillors of the 
Calcutta Corporation demanding partition of Bengal 
and dissolution of the present Muslim League Ministry 
was passed by the Corporation at a special meeting 
held in a district office of Mm Municipality. The change 
of venue had been made necessary by the Muslim 
League Councillors who had resorted io disgraceful 
tactics of creating disturbances within the Central 
Municipal Hall in order to make it impossible for the 
Mayor to conduct the meeting. On the first day. when 
the resolution came up for discussion, the League 
Councillors and some supporters of that party who had 
come in as visitors maintained an uproar within the 
hall. When the visitors were requested by the Mnyor 
t,o leave the hall, all except those belonging to the 
Muslim League obeyed the Mayor. The League Coun¬ 
cillors did not help the Mayor in clearing the hall of 
the disturbing elements, instead they themselves joined 
in the uproar by shouting and striking the dost- v\ ith 
paper weights. At the next meeting, visitors were not 
allowed. This meeting was adjourned for ten minutes 
to mourn the death of a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court. After ten minutes, the Mayor went to the hail 
and found the Mayoral chair occupied by one of the 
League Councillors who refusedL to vacate it. The 
Mayor again adjourned the meeting and announced 
the change of venue for the meeting which was 
-directed to be held at the office of toe Municipal 
District I. The Muslim League and the nominated 
members were absent at the meeting. Two British Coun¬ 
cilors attended and-tried to obstruct toe meeting but 
ultimately refrained from voting. On a point of order, 
Mr. Wise claimed that the passing of the resolution 
would* be a prejudicial act under the Bengal Special 


Division of the Punjab 

After all the blood that has flown on the banks of 
the five rivers in the Punjab, it is needless to debate 
the desirability of dividing the province so that such 
ghastly happenings may never take place in the 
future. The Hindu and Sikh leaders of the Punjab are 
unanimous on this issue There is, however, room for 
di-cussion rcgaiding the boundary line to be drawn for 
partitioning the Punjab. A controversy on this subject 
has taken place in I he Tribune of Lahore and we 
consider Prof. B. M. Bhutin's views on it worth serious 
attention. He says : 

Th e total population of the Punjab according 
to the census returns of 19-11 is 2.84.1S519 of which 
Muslims number 1.02.17,242 or 57-06 per cent. 
Hindus and Sikhs constitute; 40 per cent of the 
population of the provii re. But unlike S>nd and 
N -W. F. P. where Muslims constitute an over¬ 
whelming majority in each district, the population 
in the Punjab is .-o divided rommunitywise tint 
wo get a large contiguous geographical area ou Mae 
eastern side of the province where Hindu 1 * and 
Sikhs are m numerical majority. Of the five divi¬ 
sions in the province, AmbaJa and Jullundu: are 
predominantly Hindu and Sikh while the two 
western divisions of Multan and Rawalpindi are 
predominantly Muslim. In the Lahore division, 
Amritsar district has a majority of Hindu and 
S.kh population, the Muslims foiming 46-52 per cent 
of the total population of the province. Amritsar 
has an importance of its own, it being the holy 
city of the Sikhs who have been recognised as the 
'.bird major community in the country. If Amritsar 
is taken away from Lahore division and added to 
Jullundur and Ambala divisions, the two parte of 
the province get the following composition of- the 
population on communal basis : 
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Muslim 

Maksut 

Abba 


Bit Mon or 

Area 

Total 

ttmtimi 

Nm-Muttimt 

Dlurict 

( sq. miles) population 



Rawalpindi On. 

21,381 

47,00,958 

40,20,121 

6.80,817 




(86.32 p.c.) 

(14.48 p.c.) 

Multan Da. 

31,763 

63,65,8] 7 

48,01.565 

15,64,262 




(75.43 p.c.) 

(24.57 p.«.) 

Lab on Da. 





ax Amritaar 

10,631 

38,04.125 

33,41,963 

22.63.162 




(61.02 p.c.) 

(38.98 p.c.) 


63,775 

1,68,70,900 

1,23,63,609 

45,07,231 




(73.29 p.c.) 

(26.71 p.c.) 


Non-Muslim Majority Abba 


Ambala Dn. 

14,760 

46,95,462 

13.10,136 

33.77,326 




(28.07 p.c.) 

(71.93 p.c.) 

^nllundur Dn. 

18,992 

54.38,581 

18,77,742 

35,60,839 




(34.53 p.c.) 

(6S.47 p.c.) 

Amritaar Dim. 


14,13,876 

6.57.693 

7,56,181 




(46.52 p.c.) 

(53.48 p.c.) 

Total 

35,314 

1,15,47,919 

30.53,373 

76,94,346 


(33.35 p.c.) (66.63 p.c.) 

The above division would seem to be ‘natural’ 
if unfortunately we continue to be divided among 
ourselves on a communal basis. But a glance on the 
Punjab map wili show that there is no natural 
boundary line between th e two parts and that 
Amritsar district which forms the western skirt of 
the eastern part is sandwiched between the two 
districts of Gurdaspur and Lahore. Gurdaspur is not 
a Muslim district in any sense of the term, for the 
Muslim population forms only 51-14 per cent of 
the total population of the district or just one half. 
The district can be claimed by either side as its 
own. Lahore presents a more difficult case. The 
Muslims number 60-62 per cent of the total 
population of the district and are in definite 
majority. But in drawing a boundary line between 
the two administrative territories, mere counting oi 
heads community wise cannot be regarded as the 
sole satisfactoiy criterion. Two other considerations 
must be kept in view. One is the geographical 
contiguity of a region demarcated for separate 
administration. This principle lias already been con¬ 
ceded by the Muslim League- in its Lahore Reso¬ 
lution wherein it demanded separate sovereign 
states for Muslims. The second is the determination 
of the ownership of landed property and industry 
in those districts community wise. The fate of these 
marginal districts may be decided by the applica- 
. tion of these principles and that community should 
get these which has greater stake in them! 

Simple majority should not be the guiding factor 
in determining the boundary line of the new province. 
In a vital issue like secession from the mother country, 
at least 60 per cent should be considered as the 
minimum basis for determining "predominance” of 
particular communities in particular areas. It should 
be remembered that while explaining the Lahore 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah had himself stated that Pakistan 
should be formed out of contiguous Muslim areas 
containing a majority of 70 per cent. 

/ 

Fundamental Rights in a Free India 

Tile Report of the Fundamental Rights Com¬ 
mittee has been presented in the Constituent Assembly 
by Sardar Patel, the Committee’s Chairman. The Re¬ 
port depicts a plan to make India the most progressive 


country in the world. The following ate some of the- 
salient features of the Report which guarantees free¬ 
dom of conscience but at the same time res&oves all 
threat of communal rule in the country. The features 

are : 

1. No person will be compelled to pay taxes the 
proceeds of which are specially appropriated to further 
or maintain any particular religion or denomination. 

2. Conversion from one religion to another 
brought about by coercion or undue influence shall 
not be recognised by law. 

3. The freedom of religious practice shall not 
debar the state from making laws for the purpose of 
social welfare and reform. 

Sardar Patel moved that the interim Report of 
the Fundamental Rights Committee be taken into 
consideration. In a note to the President of the 
Constituent Assembly, Sardar Patel said, "The funda¬ 
mental rights contained in the Report are equality to 
all persons regardless of religion, race, caste or sex, 
and consequent to the recognition of such equality 
the Report says that untouchability in any form 
should be abolished. Other rights include freedom of 
speech, assembly, association, movement, acquisition 
of property and occupation, prohibition of traffic in 
human beings and forced labour, freedom of religion 
and of worship but the prohibition of forcible conver¬ 
sions, protection of cultural and religious Tights of 
minorities, habeas corpus and the right 1o constitu¬ 
tional remedies.” 

Dividing the rights into two parts, viz., justiciable 
and directive, Sardar Patel explained, "The funda¬ 
mental rights should he prepared in two parts, the 
firs' part consisting of rights enforceable by- appro¬ 
priate legal process and the second consisting of 
directive principle of social policy which though not 
enforceable ,'n Courts, are nevertheless to bo regarded 
as fundamental id the governance of the country. Of 
these latter, we propose to submit a subsequent 
report. At present wp have confined ourselves to an 
examination only of the justiciable fundamental rights. 
We attach great importance to the constitution making 
those rights justiciable. The rights of the citisens to 
be protected in cerlain matters is a special feature of 
the American constitution and t.he more recent demo¬ 
cratic constitutions In the portion of the constitution 
act dealing with the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court suitable and adequate provision will 
have to be made to define, the scope of the remedies 
for the enforcement of theRe fundamental rights.” 

Emphasising the need for a uniformity in the 
fundamental rights of the citisens. Sirdar Patel said, 
"Clause 20 of the Statement of May 16. 1946, contem¬ 
plates the possibility of distracting fundamental rights 
between the constitutions of the union, the groups, 
if any, and the units, Wc are of the opinion that 
fundamental rights of the citisens of the union would! 
have no value if they differed from group to group 
or from unit to unit and are not uniformly enforce¬ 
able.” 

The Fundamental Rights Committee has, there¬ 
fore, recommended that rights aet out in its Report 
be incorporated in the constitution so as to be binding 
upon all authorities whether of the Union or the unit* 
The Committee has made a special provision in ragard 
to full faith and credit being given to the public acta, 
records and judicial proceedings of the Union In every 
unit and for the judgments and orders of one-Unit 
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being enforced in another unit. The Committee re¬ 
garded this provision as very important and appro¬ 
priately falling within the scope of fundamental 
rights. 

The Fundamental rights Committee and the 
Minorities Committee were agreed that the following 
should be included in the list of fundamental rights : 

Every oitizen not below 21 years of age shall 
have the right to vote at any election to the 
legislature of the Union or of any unit thereof, or 
where the legislature is bicameral, to the lower 
chamber of the Legislature subject to such quali¬ 
fications on the ground of mental incapacity, cor¬ 
rupt practice or crime or may be imposed and 
subject to such qualification relating to residence 
within the appropriate constitution as may be 
required by or under the law. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
all elections to the legislature, whether of the Union 
or of a unit, including the appointment of election 
tribunals shall be vested in an Election Commission 
for the Union or the unit as the case may be, 
appointed in all eases in accordance with the law 
of the Union. 

The Justiciable Fundamental Rights 

The text of the more important justiciable rights 
contained in the Report of the Fundamental Rights 
Committee is given below : 

All existing laws, negotiations, regulations, 
customs or usages in force within the territories f 
the Union inconsistent with the rights guaranteed 
under this part of the constitution shall stand 
abrogated to the extent of such, inconsistency, nor 
shall the Union or any unit make any law taking 
away o- abridging any such right. 

Every person bom in the Union or naturalised 
in the Union according to its laws and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof shall be a iviizen of the 
Union. 

(1) The state shall make no discrimination 
against any citizen on grounds of religion, and race, 
caste or sex. 

(2) There shall be no discrimination againsi 
any citizen of any ground of religion. nci. eas'o 
or sex in regard to 

(a) access to trading establishments including 
public restaurants and hotels ; 

(b) the use of wells, tanks, roads and places 
of public resort maintained wholly or 
partly out of public funds ot dedicated to 
the use of the general public. 

There shall be equality of opportunity for all 
citizens on matters of public employment and in 
the exercise of carrying on of any occupation, trade, 
business or profession. 

Nothing herein contained shall proven 1 the 
state from making provision for reservation in 
favour of classes who, in the opinion of the state, 
are not adequately represented in the public 
services. 

No citizen shall on, grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth o- any of 
them, be ineligible from possession of property or 
exercising or carrying on any occupation, trade, 
business or profession within the Union. 

Untouchability in any fora is abolished and 

* the imposition of any disability on that account 

* shall be an offence. 

No heritable title shall be conferred by the 
' Union. 

'« No citizen of the Union and no person holding 


any office ol* profit or trust under the state dull, 
without the consent of the Union Government, 
accept any present, emoluments, office, or title of 
any kind from any foreign state. 

There shall be liberty for the exercise of the 
following rights subjec t to public order and morality 
or to the existence of grave emergency declared to 
be such by the Government of the Union or the 
unit concerned whereby the security of the Union 
or the unit, as the case may be is threatened : 

The right of every citizen t.o freedom of speech 
and expression ; 

The right of the citizens to assembly peaceably 
and without arms ; 

The right, of citizens to form associations or 
unions ; 

The right of every citizen to move freely 
throughout the Union ; 

The right of every citizen to reside and settle 
in any part of the Union, to acquire pro¬ 
perty and to follow am occupation, trade, 
husinf-ss or profession. 

Pi ovirion may .he made by Jaw to impose such 
reasonable restrictions as may be necessary in the 
public interest, including the protection of minority 
cioups and tribes. 

No person shall be deprived of his life, or 
liberty, without due process of law, nor shall any 
person be denied the equal treatment of the laws 
within the territories of the Union. 

Subject to regulations by the law of the Union, 
trade committee and intercourse among the units 
by and between the citizens shall be free. 

Provided that, nothing in this section shall 
prevent any unit from imposing on goods imported 
from other units the same duties and taxes to 
which the goods produced in the Units are subject : 

Provided further that no preference sba!) be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
bv a unit to one unit over another. 

Tiaffic in human beings and forced labour m 
any form including begar. and involuntary service 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall hare been dnh convicted, are hereby 
prohibited and an.v contravention of this prohibi¬ 
tion shall be an offence. 

No child below the age of 14 years shall be 
engaged to woik in anv factory, mine or any other 
hazardous employment.. 

All persons are equally entitled to freedom of 
conscience, and the right freely to profess, practice 
and propagate religion subject to public order, 
morality or health, and to the other provisions of 
this chapter. 

The wearing and carrying of kirpans shall be 
deemed to be included in the proiession of the Sikh 
religion. 

The above rights shall not include any 
economic, financial, political or other secular 
activities that, may be associated with religious 

practice. 

The freedom of religious practice guaranteed in 
this clause shall not debar the state from enacting 
laws for the purpose of social welfare and reform. 

No person may be compelled to pay taxes, the 
proceeds of which are specificallv appropriated to 
further or maintain any particular religion or 
denomination. 

No person attending any school maintained or 
receiving aid out of public funds shall be com¬ 
pelled to take part in the religious instruction that 
may be given in the school or to attend religions 
■worship held in the school or in promises attached 
thereto. 
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Conversion from one religftn to another 
brought about by coercion or undue influence shall 
sot be recognised by lav. 

Minorities in every unit shall be protected in 
respect of their language, script and culture, and no 
laws or regulations may be enacted that may 
operate oppressively or prejudicially in this respect. 

All minorities whether based on religion, com¬ 
munity or language shall be free in any unit to 
establish and administer educational inrtitution of 
their choice. 

No property, movable or immovable, of any 
person or corporation, including any interest in any 
commercial or industrial undertaking,' shall be 
taken or acquired for public use unless the law 
provides for the payment of compensation for the 
property taken or acquired and specified the 
principles on which and the manner in which the 
compensation is to be determined. 

No person shall be convicted of crime except 
for violation of a law in force at the time of the 
commission of that act charged as an offence, nor 
be subject to a penalty greater than that applicable 
at time of the commission of the offence. 

No person shall be tried for the same offence 
more than once nor be compelled to any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. 

The right to move the Supreme Court for 
appropriate proceedings for the enforcement of any 
of the righto guaranteed by this part is hereby 
guaranteed. 

Without prejudice to the power that may be 
vested in this behalf in other courts the Supreme 
Court shall have power to issue directions in the 
nature of the writs of habeat corpus, mandamus, 
prohibiting quo warranto and certiorari appropriate 
to the right guaranteed in this part of the consti¬ 
tution. 

The right to enforce these remedies shall not 
be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion or other grave emergency, the public safety 
may require it. 

The Union legislature may by law determine 
to what extent any of the righto guaranteed by this 
art shall be restricted or abrogated for the mcro- 
ers of the armed forces or forces charged with the 
maintenance of public order so as to ensure fulfil¬ 
ment of their duties and the maintenance of 
discipline. 

The Union legislature shall make laws to give 
effect to those provisions of this part which require 
such legislation and to prescribe punishment for 
those acts which are declared to be offences in this 
part and are not already punishable. 

Union Powers Committee Report 

The Report of the Union Powers Committee has 
been drawn up and submitted by Sir Gopalaswami 
Iyengar to the April Session of the Constituent 
Assembly. The Report was signed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pandit G. B. Pont, Sir Gopalaswami Iyengar, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiya, Messrs. B. Mitter, Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K. M. Munshi, V. T. Krishnaanaohari, 
Viswanath Das and A. IC. Iyer. The text of the 
Report is given below. This Report will greatly facili¬ 
tate the work of the provinces sitting in Sections by 
giving them a direction regarding the powers they 
should surrender to the Union in order to ensure 
national unity. The Report is: 

, We the undersigned members of the committee 
appointed by the resolution of the Constituent 


Assembly of January 25, to examine the soope °f 
Union Powers, have the honour to submit this 
report. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and Sir B. L. 
Mitter were nominated to the committee °u 
April 10, 1947, and the rest of us have had an 
opportunity of going over the entire ground again 
with them. 

We consider that the scope of the subjects, 
defence, foreign affairs and the communications in 
the Cabinet Delegation’s statement of May 18 
covers the following : 

(a) Defence : “Defence” connotes the defence of 
the Union and of every part thereof and includes 
generally ail preparations for defence, as well as all 
such acta, in times of war, as may be conducive to 
its successful prosecution and to effective demobil¬ 
isation after its termination. In particular, “defence" 
includes : 

(1) The raising, training, maintenance and 
control of naval, military and air forces and 
employment thereof, for the defence of the -Union 
and the execution of the laws of the Union and its 
units : The strength, organisation and control of 
the existing armed forces raised and employed in 
Indian States. 

(2) Defence industries. 

(3) Naval, military and air-force works, 

(4) Local Self-Government in cantonment 

areas, the constitulion and powers within such areas 
of cantonment authorities, the regulation of house 
accommodation in such areas and the delimitation 
of such areas. • ‘‘"L 

(5) Arms, fire-arms, ammunition and ex¬ 
plosives. 

(6) Atomic energy, and mineral resources 
essential to its production. 

We recommend further that in order t.o enable 
the Union Government effectively to discharge its 
responsibility for defence, it should be vested with 
the powers similar to those contained in Section 102 
and 12G-W of the Government of India Act 1935 : 

(b) FonmoN ■ Affatks : “Foreign Affairs” con¬ 
notes all matters which bring the Union into rela¬ 
tion with any foreign country and in particular 
includes the following subjects : 

(1) Diplomatic, consular and trade repre¬ 
sentation. 

(2) United Nations Organisation. 

(3) Participation in international conferences, 
associations and other bodies and implementing of 
decisions made thereat. 

(4) War and peace. 

(5) The entering into and implementing of 
treaties and agreements with other countries. 

(0) Trade and commerce with foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

(7) Foreign loans. 

(8) Naturalisation of aliens. 

(9) Extradition. 

(10) Passports and visas. 

(11) Foreign Jurisdiction. 

(12) Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

(13) Piracies, felonies committed on the high 
seas and offences committed in the air against too 
law of nations. 

(14) Admission into, and emigration and ex¬ 
pulsion from the Union, 

(15) Port quarantine. 

(16) Import and export across customs fron¬ 
tiers defined by the Union Government. 

(17) Fishing and fisheries beyond territorial 

waters. . j* 
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(c) Communications : The term “Commu¬ 
nications’ 1 although it is wide enough to cover any 
connection between places Bhould, for the present 
purposes of the Union, in our opinion include the 
following : 

(1) Airways. 

(2) Highways and waterways declared by the 
Union to be Union highways and waterways. 

(3) Shipping and navigation on inland water¬ 
ways, declared by the Union to be Union water¬ 
ways. as regards mechanically propelled vessels, and 
the rule of road on such waterways, carriage of 
passengers, and goods on such waterways. 

(4) Posts and Telegraphs : 

(а) Provided that the lights existing in favour 
of any individual State unit at the date of the 
establshmenl of the Union shall be preserved to the 
unit till the same are modified or extinguished by 
agreement between the Union and uriiie concerned, 
subject, however, to the power of the Union to 
make laws for the regulation and control of the 
same. 

(fi) Union telephones, wireless, broadcast mg and 
other like forms of communication : the regulation 
and control of all othe- telephones, wireless, broad¬ 
casting and other like forms of communication. 

(5) Union Railways : The regulation of all rail¬ 
ways (other than minor railways) in respect of 
safety maximum and minimum rates and fares, 
station and service terminal charges, interchange of 
traffic and the responsibility of railway administra- 
tralions as" carrier of goods and pas'ingeis . the 
regulation of rninui railways m respect, of safety 
and the responsibility of the administrations of 
such railways as carriers of goods and passengers. 

(6) Major ports, that is to say, the declaration 
and delimitation of such ports, and the constitution 
and powers of port authorities therein. 

(7) Maritime shipping and navigation, includ¬ 
ing shipping and navigation in tidal waters, ad¬ 
miralty jurisdiction. 

(&) Aircraft and air navigation, the provision 
of aerodromes, regulation and organisation of air 
traffic and of aerodromes. 

(9) Lighthouses, including lightships, beacons 
and other provision for the safety of shipping and 
aircraft. 

(10) Carriage of passengers and goods by sea 
or by air. 

(11) Union meteorological services. 

(12) Inter-unit quarantine. 

(d) Powers of Taxation : The expression “The 
Powers ' necessary to raise the finances required for 
the Union subjects in the Cabinet Delegation’s 
statement necessarily includes the power to raise 
finauces by taxation and loans. In existing circum¬ 
stances we recommend the following sources of 
revenue for the Union : 

(1) Duties of customs, including export duties. 

(2) Excise duties. 

(3) Corporation tax. 

(4) Taxes on income other than agricultural 
income. 

(5) Taxes on the capital value of the assets, 
exclusive of agricultural land, of individuals and 
companies taxes on the capital of companies. 

(б) Duties in respect of succession to property 
other than agricultural land. 

(7) Estate duly in respect of property other 
than agricultural land. 

(8) Fees in Jrespeet of any of the matters in the 
list of Union powers, but not including fees taken 
m any court other than the Union Court. 

(e) Taxation in States : We realise that in 


the matier of industrial development the States_are 
in varying degrees of advancement and conditions 
in British India and the States are in many rea¬ 
ped.? dissimilar. 

Some of the above taxes are not regulated by 
agreements between the Government of India and 
the States. We, therefore, think that at may not 
be possible to impose a uniform standard of tax¬ 
ation throughout the Union all at once. We re¬ 
commend that uniformity of taxation throughout 
the units ma 3 r , for an agreed period of years after 
the establishment of the Union uot exceeding 15, 
be kept in abeyance and the incidences, levy, real¬ 
isation and apportionment of the above taxes in 
the btafe units shall be subject to agreements 
between them and the Union Government Pro¬ 
vision should accordingly be made m the constitu¬ 
tion for implementing the above recommendation 

Tins is in addition to the recommendations of 
the eub-eomiuittec on fundaments! rights regard¬ 
ing internal customs duties. 

(/) Exeniiss Powers or- Union : It is im- 
po.-siby to < uumnratu ihe power implied nr inherent 
m ur result. -Tit from Lhe express powers of the 
Union We think that in any en a ( the following 
powu- come within Lhe category.— 

(li Union judiciary. 

(2) Acquisition of property for the purposes 
of the Union. 

til) Union agencies and institutes for the fol¬ 
lowing- purposes, that is to say, for research, for 
professional or technical training or for the pro¬ 
motion of special studies. 

(4i Census. 

(51 Offences against laws with respect to any 
of the matters in the list of Union powers. 

(6) Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the pur¬ 
poses of the Union. 

(7) Union services. 

(S) Industrial disputes concerning Onion em¬ 
ployees. 

(9) Reserve Bank of India. 

(10) Property of the Union and the revenue 
therefrom. 

(11) Public dv'ht of the Union. 

(12> Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

(13) All subiecls in respect of Union ureas. 

(141 Powers to deal with grave economic 
emergencies in any part of the Union affecting the 
Union. 

(f/j Powers bt Agreement : We &io of the 
opinion that provision should be made in 
the new cos; ii ution for the recognition throughout 
the Union of the laws and public acts and records 
of the judicial proceedings of the unit? and for 
judgments and orders delivered m one unit being 
enforced in other units. Wo note that a provision 
to this effect has already been made in the list 
of fundamental righto. 

(5) In addition to the above subjects which, in 
our view, come within the scope of Union powers 
in accordance with the Cabinet Delegation’s state¬ 
ment, we hope that the following subjects will also 
be included in the Union list by agreement: 

(1) Insurance. 

(2) Company laws. 

(3) Banking. 

f4) Negotiable instruments. 

(5) Patents, trade mark, trade designs, copy¬ 
right. 1 

(6) Planning. 

(7) Ancient and historical monuments. 

(8) Standard Weights and Measures : Such an 
agreement will ensure uniformity, throughout the 
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territories of the Union, in matters bearing on trade 
and commerce as has in fact been recognised in 
many federal constitutions. We have included plan¬ 
ning in the above list for the reason that although 
authority may rest in respect of different subjects 
with the units it is obviously in their interest to 
have a co-ordinating machinery to assist them. 

(8) We recommend the insertion in the consti¬ 
tution of a provision on the lines of Article (34) 
of Section 51 of the Australian Constitution Act. 

(7) We also recommend that by agreement 
there may be a list of concurrent subjects as be¬ 
tween the Union and the units. 

States Committee Report 

Pandit Nehru presented to the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly the report of the Committee of the Assembly' 
appointed to negotiate with the States Negotiating 
Committee. In presenting the Report, he said, “The 
first thing to be cleared about is ‘to proceed’ with the 
full aooeptance of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement. 
Apart from the legality of that statement, one thing 
also seems to be obvious, namely, that the scheme is 
essentially a voluntary one, where no compulsion 
except compulsion of events is indicated. It has been 
repeatedly stated on our behalf in the Constituent 
Assembly and outside that we have no objection to 
it, we acoept that, and we do not want to come in 
the way of the monarchical form of Government at 
all. I can concede territorial boundaries being changed 
for economic reasons for facilitating governmental 
purposes, etc., but any such territorial readjustments 
should be made with the consent of the parties con¬ 
cerned and not be forced down.” 

In regard to some confusion that arose in regard 
to subjects and powers, Pandit Nehru said that the 
Congress took its stand on what the Cabinet Mission 
specifically stated in their Statement. It stated, “The 
8tates will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union.” Pandit Nehru declared that 
the Congress accepted this statement in its entirety 
and said : 

We further explained that the Constituent 
Assembly would not possibly take up the position 
that they were not prepared to discuss matters with 
states not represented on the Chamber of Princes' 
Negotiating Committee or with the representatives 
of States, perhaps as that would involve an element 
of compulsion which was contrary to their prin¬ 
ciples. As a result of the above exchange of views 
the States Negotiating Committee proceeded to 
consider the two matters on which we had been 
asked to negotiate by the Constituent Assembly. 
After a preliminary discussion it was decided that 
the question of the distribution of the 93 seats 
should be referred to the Princes and their recom¬ 
mendations placed before the next meeting of the 
two committees on March 1, 1947. 

In the meanwhile, the Dewan of Baroda had 
asked for direct negotiation with us on the repre¬ 
sentation of Baroda in the Constituent Assembly. 
We accordingly met Sir B. L. Mitter on February 9. 

In the course of discussion he made it clear that, 
it was the decision of the Baroda State—both the 
ruler and the people—to give the fullest co¬ 
operation to the Constituent Assembly in its work 
and that they were prepared to take steps forthwith 
for the selection' of representatives so that these 
could take part in the work of the Assembly at the 
earliest poswle date. It was agreed between ua and 


the Dewan that Baroda should, having regard to its 
population, send three representatives and that 
ihese should bo elerled by the Dharu Sflbha (the 
State Legislature) on the principle of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable 
vote and that only its elected and nominated non¬ 
official members should take part, in the election. 

The next joint meeting of the two committees 
was held on March 1. 1947. At this meeting we 
urged that the declaration on Fcbrua'ry 20 had 
introduced an additional element of urgency in our 
task and that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the States no less than to the British Indian 
representatives in the Constituent Assembly if 
States representatives could function forthwith on 
some of the committees set up by the Constituent 
Assembly, particularly the Union Power Committee 
and the Advisory Committee on Fundamental 
Rights, etc. The States Negotiating Committee, 
however, expressed their inability to take these 
steps in the absence of a mandate from the general 
conference of rulers whom they promised to. consult 
at an early date. 

After this, we discussed the method of selecting 
representatives. Various proposals were made and 
discussed in a joint sub-committee sot up for the 
purpose. Eventually, after consideration of the sub¬ 
committee’s report, the following formula was 
accepted by both committees, viz., that not leas than 
50 per cent of the total representatives of States 
shall be elected by the elected members of legis¬ 
latures and where such legislatures do not exist, of 
other electoral colleges. The States would 
endeavour to increase the quota of elected repre¬ 
sentatives to as much above 50 per cent of the total 
number as possible. 

This formula "has since been ratified by the 
general conference of rulers held on April 2. A copy 
of the resolution passed by the conference is 
attached. He pointed out that in regard to two 
States, viz., Hyderabad and Kashmir elections, 
their legislatures had been boycotted by important 
organisations representing the people rf the States 
concerned, and the legislatures, therefore, could not 
be considered to represent the people as they were 
intended to do. In the case of these two States we 
suggested that a suitable method of electing re¬ 
presentatives for the Constituent Assembly Mould 
be devised. The Chancellor said that he would com¬ 
municate the suggestion to the States concerned. 

A committee consisting of the following mem¬ 
bers : (I) Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, (2) Sir N. 

Gopalaswami Ayyangar, (3) Sir V. T. Krishnam- 
achari, (4) Sir Sultan Ahmed, (5) Sir B. N. Rau, 
(6) Mr. Maqbool Mahmood and (7) Mr. H. V. R. 
Ayengar, was set up to consider the modifications 
referred to in para six above and other matters of 
detail that might arise from time to time, and to 
report, if necessary, to the two negotiating com¬ 
mittees. 

We have been informed that the States of Baroda, 
Jaipur. Jodhpur, Rewa, Cochin and Bikaner have 
already selected their representatives in accordance 
with the agreement arrived at. These representa¬ 
tives have been invited to take their seats at the 
forthcoming session of the Assembly. The States of 
Patiala, Udaipur, Gwalior and Bhavanagar have 
also announced that these will take part, in the 
work of the Constituent Assembly. 

Led by Sir B. L. Mitter, Dewan of Baroda,» 
number of States’ representatives had taken their seats 
in ti>e April Session of the Constituent Assembly. 
Declaring that the Indian States were an integral pvt 
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of India, Sir B. L. Mitter said, “We wish to share in 
the freedom of India. We, therefore, want to share 
the responsibility of framing the constitution. We 
are here by right of being Indians. We want to march 
along with you but the pace has to be regulated with¬ 
out impeding the forward movement. We are at one 
with you in that the Indian Union should be strong 
at the Centre so that India may hold her head high 
in the comity of nations. We do not believe i n 
isolated independent existence which can only weaken 
the Union. We have come in a spirit of wholehearted 
co-operation, not in a spirit of securing special privileges 
at the cost of the Union Wo shall endeavour to make 
the constitution develop according to the genius and 
capacity of the different units so that wc may make 
it natural and healthy.” 

Speaking next, Sardar K. M. Panikkar of Bikanei 
explained that a very substantial proportion of th' 
States people had been represented in the Constituent 
Assembly and refuted the charge that, they had been 
coerced to come in. He said : 

We represent actually some 20 million people 
out of the 93 million people in the Indian States. 
Those who had firmly and publicly announced their 
intention to come in form another 15 million. So 
that., actually we have a very substantial portion 
of flip Indian States represented in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

I should like to make it clear that we are here 
by no means as a result of any coercion or any 
pressure. There has been no coercion or pressure 
used on us. The Assembly is a voluntary association 
—this has been made clear from the beginning. 
Any pe.son who declares that it has been due to 
coercion speaks without knowledge of facts. To 
suggest that we are here under coercion is really an 
insult to us : because are wc so disinterested in the 
affairs of India that wc have to be coerced to take 
action in a matter in which it is our right, and duty 
to take part ? I want to say clearly that thpre hn a 
been no coercion. It- will not be in the wisdom of 
things to talk of coercion of one part by the other. 

Mr. P. G. Menon of Cochin said. “During the past. 
27 years under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other great leaders. India has been fighting for 
her independence. In that fight, the people of the 
States have always taken their due share. We feel it 
is our duty and right to participate in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Assembly.” Sir T. Vijayraghavachan of 
Udaipur. Mr. J. Vyas of Jodhpur and Raja Nath Shn 
Bahadur Singh of Rows also participated in the dis¬ 
cussions thar, followed. Other States, who could not 
send their representatives to attend this session are 
making active arrangements to choose their nominees 
so that they might be present in the coming session. 

Indian Christians in New India 

Indian Christians number about 2 per cent, of the 
total population of India. In the State of Trnvancore, 
they comprise a third of the population and in the 
Madras Presidency there are more Indian Christians 
than in any other province. As a minority com¬ 
munity they are more in number than the Sikhs. Jains, 
Buddhists. Parsis or Anglo-Indians, and they rank next 
to the Muslims. Dr. S. D. Malaiperuman writes in the 
Amnlir Digest : 

* , Christianity in India is said to be the cultural 
invasion by the West, backed by political superior¬ 
ity and industrial efficiency of western civilisation. 
Tne heritage of the Indian Christian is a com- 

a 


bination of the social and cultural background of 
India with that of Western Christianity and 
theology. Indian Christians are drawn from aU 
castes, creeds and communities at various stages of 
development, and the cultural background is there¬ 
fore hybrid. Being heterogeneous they represent 
India in miniature more than any other community. 
This is their strength as well as their weakness* 
They have inherited the divisions of caste, and in 
South India, even today, many Indian Christians 
still cling to their old caste traditions and seldom 
inter-marry. Add t,o ihis the schism of the Western 
Church imported to India with all the sectarian and 
denominational differences that has introduced 
furl her sources of division. Of the total population 
of Indian Christians three-fifths arc Roman Catho¬ 
lics and two-fifths Protestants. In the past, the gap 
between iho'c two groups has been wider that! that 
tx tween Christians and Hindus. 

Politically thev have been rather conservative, 
ai'd in the pa“t kept aloof from the naliona! struggle 
for freedom. They were muttons and calculating, 
,nd have not sacrificed much ns a community for 
the- politics' de\elopment m the country. Their 
attitude is due to n false assumption that politics 
i~ eoirupl. and Christians should keep away from 
them. This was Ihe vtow held by many missionaries 
whose leadership the converts followed. Fear of 
participation in national polities, as Dr. Eddy 
Aairvntham fan Indian Christian leader) points out, 
became an obsession with some Christians, who felt 
that such participation might lead to a clash with 
the British Government in India. They were led 
to believe by missionaries and their subordinate* 
that the British Empire was Christian, and consi¬ 
dered themselves allies of a Christian Government. 
Christian missions and their adherents fought, shy 
of national questions till very recently. 

Foremost among the leaders of the community 
in the past was Kali Chrirun Banerjee, Registrar 
of Calcutta University, an honoured member of the 
Indian National Congress, who narrowly missed (he 
coveted henour of being its President. He founded 
the Christo Satnaj and “sent the clarion call sum¬ 
moning the faithful to rally around nationalism 
which at that time symbolised all that was best in 
India.” The wave of nationalism that has swept 
over India has had a powerful influence on the 
educated classes of Indian Christians, and in the 
last two decades their outlook has changed 
considerably. The ferment of nationalism is acting 
powerfully to bring internal changes in the com¬ 
munity. The desire for political equality, national 
solidarity and economic betterment has come to stay 
with the rising generation, and they are determined 
to c-eat.e a new India. , . . 

In a free India Christimily will not be looked 
upon with su-picion as an alien religion backed by the 
ruling power but will have the greatest scope to 
develop. Mr. Arthur Mayhrw. a distinguished 
educationist, in one of his books remarked, “There is 
no hope for Christianity m India so long in- there is 
a British Government.” Indian Christians would do 
wed to remember the words of Pandit Nehru who told 
a special correspondent, of the London Catholic Herald, 
“The claim of the Indian Christians not only 
to profess but also to propagate the faith stands to 
reason that any faith whose roots are strong and 
healthy should spread ; and to interfere with that 
right would be a Mow to the roots themselves. For 
the sake of harmony we shall have to respect the 
religious convictions of all, irrespective of numbdre 
and influence. Unless a given faith proves a menace 
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to public otder, or ita teachers thrust it down un¬ 
willing throats of men owning other persuasions, there 
ean be no justification for measures which deprive any 
community of its rights." 

The slate of isolation created by the Indian 
Christians must now come to an end and they must 
now identify themselves with the people and march 
with the entire nation in the re-building of free India. 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

The draft constitution of the Indian National 
Fradc Union Congress was approved at a convention 
of the Hindusthan Mazdoor Scvak Sangha recently 
held in Delhi. The formation of such a separate Trade 
Union Congress, distinct from the existing one, not 
only in leadership but also in aims, methods and com¬ 
position, holds out a new prospect both short-term and 
ultimate. While wholly welcoming the immediate aim 
of isolation and neutralisation of the present anti¬ 
national leadership of the national labour, we can not 
help sounding a note of caution as to the ultimate 
likelihood of dovetailing permanently the position and 
Interests of labour with the powers that be. 

The objects of the new Congress as formulated 
in the inaugural conference are : 

(i) Progressive elimination of social, political 
and economic exploitation, inequality and profit 
motive in the economic activity ; 

(it) Placing industry under national ownership 
and control in suitable form ; 

(Hi) Organisation of society in such a manner 
as to ensure full employment and secure increasing 
association of works in the administration df 
industry ; 

(iv) Securing speedy improvement of condi¬ 
tions of workers and obtaining for them social 
security benefits; 

(t>) Guaranteeing a minimum wage for every 
worker and regulating working hours suitably ; 

(tv) Establishment of justice in industrial 
relations ; 

(tut) Redressing grievances without stoppage 
of work, through negotiations and eonri'iation and 
failing that by arbitration and adjudication, and 
where adjudication is not applied and settlement 
of disputes by arbitration is not available for the 
redress of grievances, facilitating the recourse on the 
part of the workers to other legitimate methods 
including strikes ; and 

ivni) Raising the workers’ standard of effi¬ 
ciency and discipline. 

The programme and scheme of organisation that 
the Congress proposes to adopt for the achievement 
of Ihe above aims has also been outlined. The Congress 
will not affiliate more than one organisation belonging 
to one industry in a local area and each affiliated 
organisation shall pay an annua! affiliation fee of 
Its. S per every 2,000 primary members or any fraction 
thereof and one per cent of its total annual subscrip¬ 
tion. Every affiliated union shall offer to submit to 
arbitration every industrial dispute in which a settle¬ 
ment is not reached by negotiation and shall not 
sanction or support a strike unless avenues of settle¬ 
ment have been exhausted and majority of its mcm- 
rote by ballot in favour of strike. Thus the 
Congress wishes to be guided by the principle of 
truth. 

The General Council of the Congress will be 
elective—5,000 members electing one member. It shell 
meet- at least none in six months. One president, five 


vice-presidents, one general secretary, one or more 
organising secretaries, one or more assistant secretaries 
and one treasurer will be elected by the.' General 
Council. They along with nine other members shall 
form the Working Committee. 

Excepting for the pointed emphasis on methods of 
peace and conciliation as the best for vindication of 
labour rights, the new Congress does not mark any 
new departure from its older parallel—the All-India 
Trade Union Congress In view of this the conception 
of the new Congress “has been alleged to be a deli¬ 
berate attempt at confusing the labour unions. But 
the actions of the present leadership of the A.-I.T.U.C. 
in pursuit of their policy of strikes have cost the coun¬ 
try much both economically and politically. While 
production has been hampered on the one hand at a 
time when production was most needed as the country 
is in the grip of an artificial inflation, the prevalent 
anarchy of the unsettled politics of today has still 
more been helped on the other. Even on the merit 
Bide, the present leadership could only achieve some 
isolated gains risking separation of labour interests 
from the broader national interest. The contention 
that the present leadership could be ousted from the 
A.-I.T.U.C. in a democratic way has to be rejected 
because of the known unscrupulous methods of some 
of those at the top. who are blind to all considerations 
excepting those solely relating to their own personal 
ones, and because of the immense importance of each 
single hour of this interim period. And finally the 
machinations of the so-called Communists of India, 
who are leading the “leaders” of the A.-I.TU.C. by 
the nose have to be countered without further delay. 

Jagjivan Ram on Harijan Disabilities 

‘The problem of untouehability in India will not 
be solved by statutory measures alone, but by a change 
in the outlook of the Hindu community,” said Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram. Labour Member of the Interim 
Government, inaugurating the Conference of Harijan 
Sevak Sangh workers held at Versova, a suburb of 
Bombay. ' 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram said that as long Hindus do not 
consider the Harijan as one of their own and treat 
(hem according'v. the problem of untouehability would 
remain. Untouehability wns a blot on nindu religion. 
He expressed the hope that the caste H-ndus would 
change their social outlook and the problem of un- 
touchahility would not be allowed to continue as a blot 
in Hindu society after India had achieved her free¬ 
dom. 

Referring to the propaganda carried on by in¬ 
terested and selfish persons that Hariians should quit 
the Hindu fold to secure betterment in life, Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram said : 

It is utterly cowardly to talk of a change of 
religion, for, a coward would be kicked* wherever 
he would go and the last thing we want is to be * 
coward. The talk of our leaving the Hindu fold is 
ludicrous. We have been* the best Hindus all these 
thousands of years. I challenge any Brahmin or any 
Other Hindu to bear' for more than 24 hours the 
sufferings we Harijans have borne all these refttpries 
without giving up the Hindu religion..,On the con¬ 
trary, Harijans have patiently borne ■ all cruelties 
and calamities and have yet stuck steadfastly to 
their religion. That is because we are Hindus and 
we are going to remain Hindus. 
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Mr. Jagjivan Bam struck a bold note when be a&id, 
referring to social reforms, that he did not look upon 
them so'much as a matter of assertion of their rights. 
These reforms were rather an uplift of the Hindu 
religion itself. He was emphatic in his statement that 
he did not enter the Hindu temples to assert his right 
as a Hindu but because he wanted to purify the God 
enshrined therein who bad been cut away from the 
real devotees by unscrupulous men. 

He advised bis community not to revive the old 
controversies like the abolition of untouchability. The 
advance of science and modern outlook towards society 
would automatically abolish untouchability. 

Rights and Obligations of Labour 

Improved working and living conditions for 
workers and increased productivity should be our 
watehward, said Mr. Jagjivan Ram. Labour Member 
of the Interim Government, opening the eighth session 
of the Indian Labour Conference at New Delhi. He 
said : 

These can be brought about only by each recog¬ 
nising not only its rights, but its obligations, not 
only to the other party, but to the community as 
a whole. For, let us not forget that in the complex 
economic structure in which we are living, a strike 
in an important industry is not merely a dispute 
between an employer and a worker, but involves a 
stoppage of production which causes serious in¬ 
convenience to the community, and in the case f) f 
basic industries, paralyses the productive effort, ol 
the community. It is because of this that the com- 
munily cannot stand by as a disinterested spectator 
when a strike is on in any important, or essential 
industry and has, therefore, provided » machinery 
for lh« peaceful resolution of differences between 
employers and workers. 

It, may be that m certain circumstances, where no 
other remedy is available or where the conscience of 
the community is not sufficiently roused 1o bring 
sufficient, nressure to bear upon the parties or autho¬ 
rities concerned to bring about a just settlement of 
the workers’ legitimate grievances, the strike weapon 
may have to be handled, but it is a weapon which 
ought to be used with extreme discretion and dis¬ 
crimination and never with any political objective. 
If the worker has a right to expect assistance from 
the community and the State representing the 
community—and nowadays no abiding improve¬ 
ment will be possible unless the demauds of the 
workers are backed by public opinion and *he 
authority of the State, wherever necessary,—the 
community equally has a right to expect that, its 
normal activity should not be disrupted, except 
under the gravest provocations, I am mentioning 
this because our recent experience in several cases 
has shown that no Government can function if it 
allows the workers to be made a pawn of political 
parties interested not in bringing about an improve¬ 
ment in working conditions consistent with the 
general economic conditions in the country, but to 
secure a position of advantage for their own 
parties. 

.The Labour Member referred to labour unrest in 
tbf country during the past months, specially in a 
Urn basic and essential industries which resulted in 
lie slow 1 policy adbpted by the workers. He said : 

I am not suggesting that the workers have no 
legitimate causes for dissatisfaction. They have 


been subjected to considerable strain during the 
war period which has now been accentuated by the 
continued scarcities of essential goods, an acute 
shortage of housing and fear of unemployment 
resulting from the contraction of war-time activity. 
I have said on many occasions that no industry 
has a right to exist if it cannot provide decent liv¬ 
ing standards for the workers. To bring about an 
improvement in the working and living conditions 
of workers, various measures are in train and I have 
no doubt that they will yield results, which will in 
the near future, be apparent to all. At the same 
time, I cannot emphasise too strongly the need for 
increased production. A mere increase in wages un¬ 
accompanied by increased productivity will be 
worse than useless, because it will set in train a 
vicious inflationary spiral of high prices and high 
wages each trying to catch up with the other. 
Labour leadership dunng the past years, specially 
during the war, under the Communist paily has been, 
to soy the least, anti-national. They fought against 
strikes at a time when increased production was a 
desperate necessity for Britain to maintain *the Empire 
and prevented the labourers from getting their 
legitimate increment when it was easier for them to 
obtain it. They are fomenting strikes today in every 
industry when the nation is in need of increased 
production which alone can give relief to the workers 
and the misses by bringing prices down. While the 
Government of India have taken the initiative in for¬ 
mulating a five-year programme of amelioration of 
labour conditions, which includes a thorough overhaul 
of the Existing Factories Act and a prescription and 
enforcement of right standards in regard to lighting, 
ventilation, safety, health and welfare of woiker3 and 
while the Interim Government of India are taking 
steps to effect immediate increases in wages, the Com¬ 
munist disrupters are actively at work to hamper 
national interests through unwarranted strikes. The 
sooner the newly created Indian National Trade 
Union can draw away Indian labour fiorn their pre¬ 
tended friends and real enemies, the better both for 
Hie workers and the masses. 

Future of Berar 

On the eve of India attaining her freedom, all 
sorts of “claims” are being put forward by persons who 
have thrived under British Imperialist, patronage. 
Following Jmnah's “claim” for a quarter of India, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad has made his “claim” on Berar 
In the course of a letter to the President, of the 
Vidarbha Provincial Congress Committee, Pandit 
Ravieankar Sbukla, Premier of C. P. and Berar, says 
that he and his colleagues are unanimously of the 
opinion that Berar should be completely free to deter¬ 
mine her own future uninfluenced by extraneous 
factors. He says : 

We are confident that when the rest of India 
is looking forward to complete self-rule within the 
next few months, the freedom-loving Berar who 
has played no mean part in the struggle for in¬ 
dependence, will not, be content with mere change 
of masters. As for the rest, there are several alter¬ 
natives before Berar. She may if she so desires 
continues to form a part of CP. and Berar or she 
may join the united Maharashtra Province when 
that is formed or remain with the Central Provinces. 
Mara this may form a province of their own called 
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the Mahavidharva or lastly, she may decide to be 
an independent unit by herself of the Indian Union. 

We, of the Central Province, have no desire to 
hold Berar as a part of C. P against her will. If 
Beraries wish, to part company with CP., the people 
of CP., we have no doubt, will wish them godspeed 
and good luck. But the people of Berar may rest- 
assured that any attempt, no matter by whom, 
made to force them against their will into a consti¬ 
tutional arrangement they do not like will be 
resisted by Government and people of CP. and 
Berar with all resources at. their command. Let there 
be no mistake that we both Government and the 
people of C P. and Berar are pledged to the support 
of our Berar brethren to the last. 

Finally, we deprecate efforts of a neighbouring 
State to sow seeds of disunion among Beraries by 
the time-honoured methods to try to find a quisling 
here and a quisling there. We arc sure they will not 
succeed. Wc have no doubt that a fitting reply will 
be given to the invitation for informal discussion 
on the future of Berar to the effect that no Beraries 
will be a party to the bartering awav of Berar’s 
hard won freedom. 

If tfye Government of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam wishes to have friendly discussions regarding 
this, the proper venue is the Constituent Assembly 
on which Berar is represented and to which 
Hyderabad is invited to join. 

Concluding, Pandit Shukla says : 

It is being rumoured that Berar will be in com¬ 
plete autonomy in her internal affairs. The world 
will believe that statement if the remainder of the 
Hyderabad State is given at least the vestige of 
freedom : Charity begins at home. Let not Berar 
be deluded by these gilded promises. 

We hope Berar will be able to defeat the conspiracy 
to tack her on to the Nizam’s State. India will be 
poorer if the ancient land of Vidarbha does not 
remain within the Indian Union. 

Indians in Western Transvaal 

The following news agency message gives an 
indication of the degree of oppression through which 
Indians are passing in South Africa. It, has later been 
stated that the Smuts Government have just begun to 
feel the pinch of economic sanctions imposed by India. 
Frantic attempts have been made to circumvent the 
sanctions and South Africa had actually succeeded in 
securing some jute bags through U. K. The sanction 
should be si ill further tightened to make the Smuts 
Government realise that it is no longer possible for 
any country to ignore the weight of Indian popular 
opinion. The message reads : 

Durban, April 8.—A reign of terror is going on 
along with the boycott of Indian traders in the 
small farming towns of Western Transvaal, says 
the special correspondent of the Sunday Times, 
Johannesburg, in a despatch to his paper. 

The correspondent adds : 

An attempt was made to waylay a European 
farmer outside Great Marico after his voting 
against the boycott at a public meeting at Zwart- 
ruggens ; other Europeans opposed to the boycott 
have been ostracized by the neighbours ; threats 
of violence have been made against natives patro¬ 
nising Indian traders and goods bought by them 
have been taken away from them by Europeans 
who fine them according to the gate of the pur¬ 
chases. Natives particularly are being intimidated 
and assaulted. Hundreds of them working outside 


Zwartruggens are being forced to buy at a Euro¬ 
pean store. 

European garages are refusing to sell -petrol to 
Indian motorists. In every Western Transvaal town 
the boycott is operated. Europeans are' afraid to 
enter Indian stores. Hitherto they have merely been 
shunned by supporters of the boycott, but now 
they fear physical assault. Indians themselves are 
wondering whether attempts will be made to set 
on fire their stores. Everyone agrees that Western 
Transvaal is a tinder box which is likely to ‘go up' 
if supporters of the boycott continue taking law in 
their own hands. 

Referring to the activities of the boycotters 
Mr. Y. A. Cachlia, Joint Secretary of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, states: “The Transvaal Indian 
Congress has in possession statements from 
Europeans who have been threatened with physical 
violence for trading with Indians. In one town, the 
boycotters had the temerity to stack a European 
in the presence of police in charge of an office 
simply because he was against the boycott. Despite 
this no criminal action was instituted against the 
culprits. The Congress has ample proof of inti¬ 
midation and assault on the Africans by the boy- 
cotters for not joining the boycott move.” 

The Transvaal Indian Congress has 3 ent urgent 
telegrams to the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Justice for immediate steps for the prevention 
of further deterioration of the situation.— UPI. 

Food' Position in India 

_ Addressing a Press Conference at* Bangalore, Dr. 
Raj end re Prasad, Food Member in. the Interim 
Government, said that India was facing a difficult 
food situation owing to the failure of wheal crops in 
India and inadequate arrival of the allotted quantity 
of foodgrains from abroad. 

He disclosed that out of 400,000 tons of rice 
allocated to India during the first- half of this year, 
only 182,000 tons had so far been received. The 
Government expected to get another lakh tons by May 
and June which would still leave a deficit of about 
120,000 ions to bo covered up. 

Dr. Prasad expressed anxiety over the Washing¬ 
ton report that India had not been allotted any rice 
for the second half of this year and said that India's 
representative had seemingly failed iu his case for 
morn rice imports to India. 

Giving an over-all picture of the food situation, 
Dr. Prasad said that the current wheat crop in the 
country had suffered in most parts of India owing to 
rust. It was estimated that the lasses in the wheat 
yeild would be in the neighbourhood of two million 
tons. Unlike last year, when Government were pre¬ 
pared for a food crisis, this year they were not 
prepared as crops which showed a promise in toe 
early stages had declined towards harvest and comfe- 
quently they did not know that any crisis was coming. 

The most difficult period in the view of Dr. 
Prasad, would be from July to November. He 
added that while 400,000 tons of rice were expected 
from Burma, he was afraid .India would not get that 
quantity. While India was helped considerably last 
year in regard to wheat imports, no wheat was 
obtained this year from- Argentina and things were in 
an unsettled state with regard to, wheat this year. 
India had sent her representatives to the Inter¬ 
national wheat conference expecting to get an idea of 
wheat purchases that India could make in the next 
five years. But that conference failed. 
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India's efforts to secure food from abroad was 
• explained by Mr. K. L. Punjabi, Food Secretary to the 
Government of India, in a Press Conference at 
Karachi. Hg said that India had made a demand on 
the International Emergency Food Council to the 
extent of 4 million tons of foodgrains in order to meet 
her internal requirements during the current year. He 
added that imports of the foodgrains depended to a 
great extent on India’s ability to give the wheat 
exporting countries what they needed in return. Most 
of these countries had asked for jute, textiles, etc. 

Outlining the internal food position, the Food 
Secretary said that the overall picture regarding rice 
was not bad but the wheat position was far from 
satisfactory. The International Emergency Food 
Council had made an allotment of 410,000 Ion* of rice 
to India in the first half of this year while the alloca¬ 
tion for the second half had not yet been announced. 
The wheat situation had deteriorated as a result of 
the heavy damage caused to the wheat crop in Central 
India from Gujerat to Hyderabad (Deccan) by red 
rust and the damage was estimated at about 4 million 
tons, 

Imports, Mr. Punjabi said, had been held up due 
to indecision on the part of the International Wheat 
Conference on questions of fixation of prices and the 
period of contract. Following the failure of the 
Conference in these respects, negotiations were being 
carried on by the Government of India with the 
surplus countries on the basis of individual agree¬ 
ments. The main difficulty lay in the large-scale barter 
system. 

Believing that rationing in India would have to 
continue for a considerable period till the “grow more 
food” campaign plans were accomplished Mr. Punjabi 
said lhat with the food production in Siam still uuder 
pro-wur level and that of Burma far below her pre¬ 
war output and the intenational wheat position being 
very unsatisfactory, India would have with the fullest 
co-operation of Provincial Governments to maintain 
her rationing and controls. 

Burma’s yearly exports during the pro-war period was 
about 1.500,000 tons of rice and unless Burma quickly 
built up her production this amount could not be 
imported from there. Speaking about imports from 
Indonesia, Mr. Punjabi said that Indonesia was not 
able to supply India the full contracted amount of 
paddy because, of internal transport difficulties as 
India was able to sand trucks only in October when 
rains had set in. The imports thus fell short about 
650,000 tons of paddy from Indonesia last year. The 
Food Department had the opportunity to take up the 
matter with the Indonesian Premier and the Food 
Minister when they were recently in Delhi and they 
had promised to do their best for India. The target 
had been set at 100,000 tons. He declined to say any 
thing about the future visit to Indonesia of any Food 
Officials from India. 

In conclusion the Food Secretary reaffirmed the 
Government’s acceptance pf the principle of restora¬ 
tion of free trade of foodgrains but its implementation 
was not possible so long as the world control of things 
continued and the shortage of foodgrains prevailed. 
He also revealed that the Provincial Governments had 
agreed with the Government of India that irrespective 
of provincial production, food distribution to the 
people of India should be equitable. He hoped that 
the country would just pull through this year. 


The “grow more food” campaign in India has not 
met with the amount of success as should have been 
the case considering the vast sums of money spent on 
it. The irresponsible wastage of the “grow more food” 
grants for Bengal ought to make the Central Govern¬ 
ment wiser in respect of making grants of large amounts 
to those provincial ministries who have earned noto¬ 
riety for inefficiency and corruption. The crores of 
money wasted in Bengal might have been utilised in 
other provinces with substantial results. The last few 
years’ experience has demonstrated that it is dangerous 
for India to depend on outside supplies of foodgrains. 
It. has always been seen that the supplies dry up at a 
'moment when it is needed most and leaves little 
chance oi making up at home. The disclosures made 
by Dr. Piasad and Mr. Punjabi make out a strong 
case for putting an end to sending Indians for 
food at international bargaining counters, termed 
Conferences and Councils, with the dangerous risk of 
being betrayed at the last moment. An all-out effort 
lo increase internal production and building up of a 
strong internal reserve will soon bring the bargaining 
counter within India itself. 

National Shipping Policy for India 

The need for a national shipping pokey for our 
country, similar to the policies adopted by important 
maritime countries of the world is emphasised by the 
Reconstruction Policy Sub-committee’s Report to the 
Government. The Report points out that evety mari¬ 
time country looks upon its shipping as «. powerful 
instrument of national economic policy and a second 
Imp of defence. Almost every maritime country has 
n well-defined shipping policy. India should naturally 
be a great maritime country with her commanding 
geographical position in the Indian Ocean. In that 
case, it is impentivp for ludii in her own interests 
and in the interest of Indian Ocean countries to have 
u .urge and powerful navy and mercantile marine. It 
is therefore of supreme importance, according lo the 
Report, that India, should lay down her shipping 
policy for building up her national mercantile marine. 

Strongly criticising the Government of India lor 
liieir past neglect of Indian shipping, the Sub¬ 
committee points out that strategic, and economic 
considerations make it imperative both in the interest 
of India as well hi the interest of other countries 
in the Indian Ocean that India should have a large 
and powerful navy both of supply and defence. While 
every maritime country has a well-defined shipping 
policy of its own, India alone is a glaring exception 
lo this universal rule. 

To make good these defects with the Indian 
shipping industry, the Sub-committee recommends 
adoption of the measures on following lines : 

(1) Indian shipping shouLd be defined as ship¬ 
ping owned, controlled and managed by nationals of 
India. The Sub-committee are of the view that this is 
a matter of vital importance and stab that their 
definition has been arrived at after giving very careful 
consideration and thought to India’s economic needs, 
security and requirements and strategic position. 

(2) Owing to a number of practical difficulties, it 
is not possible for the Sub-coni mi tlee to lay down at 
this stage the specific target tonnage this country 
should eventually have. Their recommendations there¬ 
fore suggest a programme of action for the next 5 to 7 
years only. Proceeding on the generally accepted 
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principle that a country should carry in its own 
national bottoms at least 50 per cent of her maritime 
trades, it is recommended that 100 per cent of the 
purely coastal trade of India, 75 per cent of India’s 
trade with Burma and Ceylon and the geographically 
adjacent countries, 50 per cent of India’s distant trades 
and 80 per cent of the trades formerly carried in the 
Axis vessels in the Orient should be secured for Indian 
shipping in the next 5 to 7 years. 

(3) The volume of trade involved in the 
preceding recommendation would be more than ten 
million tons of cargo and about three million passen¬ 
gers in a year and India will need two million gross 
tons of shipping for this purpose (excluding country 
craft). 

(4) As the Indian shipping industry is still very 
young emphasis should properly be placed on how 
Indian companies could extend their fleets ; it is not 
possible at this stage to define what an 'economically 
adequate unit’ would be so far as this industry is con¬ 
cerned. It would not be desirable now to fix e tonnage 
limit for Indian shipping companies nor should there 
be any restriction on them with reference to their 
capital structure, but it is necessary at the same time 
to prevent monopolistic exploitation. 

(5) The various new trades available for Indian 
shipping should be divided equitably between different 
companies. 

(6) The defects in the existing system of com¬ 
pilation and publication of statistical data should be 
set right. 

(7) Commerce Department should take over the 
administration of port, trusts from the Transport 
Department. 

The Sub-committee have suggested as measures 
for implementation of their recommendation, setting 
up of a Shipping Board with following functions : 

As coastal shipping would be reserved to the 
Indian flag, it would necessarily imply licensing. The 
setting up of a Shipping Board is, therefore, recom¬ 
mended for the efficient working of the licensing 
system- and to regulate coastal trade. The Board which 
should comprise an independent chairman, possessing 
considerable judicial training and experience, repre¬ 
sentatives of Government, shipowners and commerce, 
would, inter alia, have the following functions : 

(a) To consider all applications for financial and 
other aids to Indian shipping operating in the over¬ 
seas trade and to recommend to Government, the form 
and nature of the aids and the extent to which they 
should “be granted ; and also to lay down t he nature 
and forms of Slate control that would need be exer¬ 
cised over the companies which may receive such 
assistance, and 

f b) to submit to Government proposals for the 
removal of all evils of mmopolistic exploitation. 

The Sub-Committee considers that the additional 
tonnage of two million tons required to give effect to 
its recommendations should be secured by following 
means : 

(a) Negotiations with H. M. G. and/or British 
companies since it is the latter who are dominating 
the various trades of India ; 

(b) Importing foodgrains by Indian tonnage -f»i 
thereby encouraging Indian companies to acquire 
additional tonnage ; 

(c) Helping Indian companies to purchase TJSA..*a 
surplus ships ; and 


(of) Encouraging Indian companies to build ahtpa 
in India and U. K. 

The Sub-committee also consider, that if the 
Indian companies fail to come to an agreement _ i® 
regard to the distribution of the newly acquired 
trade, Government should take suitable measures for 
the fair distribution of the same. 

As regards statistics, it is recommended that 
Indian shipping statistics should be separated from 
trade statistics and published in a separate volume 
as is done in U. K. It would be advantageous to ask 
the Port Trusts to undertake the task of improving 
the existing statistical data. For this reason shipping 
policy and all other questions relating to ports should 
be dealt with in the same department. It is recom¬ 
mended, therefore, that *he control over Port Trusts 
should go over from Transport to Commerce Depart¬ 
ment. 

A Five-Year Geological Plan 

As the Government of India have, according to a 
Press Note, had under consideration the question °* 
formulating a mineral policy for India, it is only fitting 
that a five-year plan for extending both the funda¬ 
mental scientific work and the programme of mineral 
development of the Geological Survey of India a 
outlined in an official memorandum. The memorandum, 
which recognises the need for accelerated mineral 
development in the existing industrial context of the 
country, also feels accurate mapping in increasingly 
larger inch-scales to bo very necessary. The bottle¬ 
neck of dearth of technicians is suggested to be mot 
by an expansion in the scope of training abroad. 

Of the total area in India that has been geolo¬ 
gically surveyed, only about 18 per cent has been 
mapped on the one inch to one-mile scale, the 
standard scale in England being 6 inches to the mile 
Of course, in 1025-9 revision, the geological maps of 
Jharia and Raniganj coal-fields assumed as big a scale 
as 4 inches to 1 mile. Maps of similar scale are now 
under preparation for the Central India coal-fields and 
mica-belt in Bihar. Besides, many other areas are spot¬ 
ted out for systematic surveys. These include north¬ 
west Himalaya, Sikkim and Darjeeling, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Sambalpur area in Orissa. Cuddapah rocks 
in the Mahanadi Valley, Wardha Valley coal-fields in 
C. P. and some other ticketed areas in Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Sind and Baluchistan. 

Among the minerals to bo specially investigated 
into, those required for expansion of iron and steel 
industry would be given particular attention. These 
will include not only coal and iron, but magnesite 
bauxite and mica, as vjell. Besides, the coastal sands 
bearing thorium-bearing minerals and such other heavy 
minerals as ilmenite, xireon, rutile and aillimanite. At 
for coal, the Tertiary coal fields of Jammu in Kashmir 
and in southern plateau of Assam, the Kamptee Nag¬ 
pur area, the Pathakhera field and Wardha Valley 
coal-fields of C. P. and Sone Valley coal-fields in 
Central India, lignite deposits of the Cuddalore ard* 
in Madras and the Gondwana area of the Godavari 
Valley will receive special attention. Magnesite 
deposits will be surveyed in a greater detail |ban 
formerly. An early examination of the promising 
deposit in the Almora. district of the Himalaya .» 
being undertaken. A systematic Survey of Bau*»e 
deposits js already in progress in the Ranchi gnd 
Palamau districts of Rihar. Field-work on the jaysstr;. 
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gatioa of raw materials for ceramic industries, which 
has proceeded already in Madras and Bihar will bo 
extended to Bengal also. A beginning is being made in 
Rajputana *with the detailed examination of the 
pegmatite minerals—mica, beryl, tantalite, felspar, 
rock-crystal. A beginning has already been made witn 
an examination of the coastal sands of Orissa and 
parts of Madras and this work will be rapidly extended 
during the coming field season. In view of the impor¬ 
tance of thorium for the production of atomic energy, 
low-grade monazite bearing sands may assume 
considerable commercial and political importance. 

The Engineering Section has also got a plan for 
expansion, now that a number of dam sites are being 
explored in the country in connection with the multi¬ 
purpose river-schemes. The Geophysical Section of '.in 
Survey has already begun work on problems of dam- 
foundations and river sand supplies in connection 
with the Damodar Flood Control Schemes and on the 
detection of the metalliferous ore-bodies. It is to 
such purposes which are connected with the immediate 
development of the country rather than to big tec¬ 
tonic investigations for oil or otherwise, that this 
section will have to devote its attention for some 
years to come. 

The formation of a Mineral Information Bureij 
is another item envisaged in the five-year plan. Its 
work will be supplemented by a quarterly journal 
named Indian Mineralt to be published shortly by the 
Bureau. 

As to the technicians, it is stated that a batch of 
eight Assistant Geologists of the Geological Survey of 
India were deputed to Australia for a course of train¬ 
ing in the Melbourne University. The Government 
have decided to award more scholarships to an in¬ 
creased number of students for practical training in 
metalliferous mines. Recruiting of suitable technical 
personnel from abroad for short periods is also con¬ 
templated as a stop-gap measure. ; 

The Kosi Project 

Taking its cue from the achievements of the 
American T. V. A., India, of late, has been giving her 
attention to plan her rivers with similar multipurpose 
objectives. The objectives include promotion of inland 
nagivation and irrigation, development of communica¬ 
tion, generation of hydro-electric power and eradica¬ 
tion of malarial swamps. The Central Waterways Irri¬ 
gation and Navigation Commission and the Central 
Technical Power Board have already made some 
leeway with the Dudtima project in Madras, Hirakund 
project in Orissa and Damodar project in Bengal. Now 
the Government of India is taking up the Kosi project 
which includes a 750 feet dam across the Chhatea gorge 
just above the famous temple of Baraha-Kahetra. It 
will be capable of storing about 11 million acre-feet 
at water and will contain a power plant at the dam- 
site, capable of generating 1*8 million kilowatts of 
cheap power. While the two main measures will be a 
barrage in Nepal and a barrage in Bihar, the aims 
will include soil-conservation, reclamation of water¬ 
logged lands, control of malaria, promotion of navi¬ 
gation and facilitation of fish-culture. This will be the 
highest of world’s dams, with America's Boulder dam 
.si 7S6 feet, as the second and it will control one of the 
most wayward of Indian riven. Kosi is the third largest 
in India with 2,228 square miles of its drainage under 
glaciers. 


Although the project would take for its com¬ 
pletion 10 years of work with daily requirements of 
100 wagons of cement and would cost some 100 crores, 
it is nevertheless very urgent in view of the vast 
devastation that is being caused by the uncontrolled 
Kosi. The river is subject to sudden floods, the water 
sometimes rising to over 30 feet in 24 hours. Besides, 
during the past 200 years, it has been changing its 
course destroying towns and villages and laying waste 
large areas estimated between 2,000 to 3,000 square 
miles in Nepal. Mr. J. L. Savage, the American expert, 
who built the Boulder dam and has been engaged 
by the Government of India, is to visit Nepal 

shortly to inspect the site and to examine 

the plan finally. Let us hope that the familiar 

constitutional obstacle of provincial autonomy 
and Slate’s paramountcy will not prove insurmount¬ 
able. The scheme which will affect a region covering 
more than one State or Province should be adminis¬ 
tered by a regional body which can supersede for the 
sake of the operation of the scheme of any provincial 
or State opposition. If T.V.A. is taken as the model 
for the operation and shape of the project, let it also 
be the model for the administration of the scheme. 

Damodar Project Makes Headway 

“It will be a proud day in the history of the 
inter-provincial relationship in this country if we can 
in this conference today see the successful issue of 
the negotiations which we initiated two years ago,” 
said Mr Bhabha, Member, Works, Mines and Power, 
presiding over the Fifth Inter-Provincial Conference. 
The redeeming feature of this conference is the fact 
of official delegation from Bengal and Bihar. The 
conference is Blither reported to have evolved a draft 
constitution, more or less on lines of the American 
T. V. A., of the 'Damodar Valley Corporation,’ now 
awaiting final acceptance by the provincial Legislatures 
of Bengal and Bihar. This progress is remarkable in 
view of the fact that the execution of the multi¬ 
purpose Damodnr project aiming at generation of 
power and irrigation and promotion of navigation, 
communication and sanitat’on remained long held up 
due to the singular constitutional difficulty involved in 
the setting up of its administrative machinery. 

Now that some po-ordination is voluntarily agreed 
upon by the provinces, the concrete details of both the 
composition and function of the body arc also broadly 
outlined. The Board of Directors, controlling the cor¬ 
poration, will consist of three members including a 
chairman, appointed by the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Governments of Bengal and 
Bihar. Though the composition of the administrative 
body may be rather small, the variegated functions 
are considerable. The comonilxn will have the right 
to fix the water and cleetii-nl tariff and no dam or 
other construction shall be maintained along or on the 
Damodar River or its tributaries without the approval 
of the Board. The corporation shall avoid submersion 
of coal or mineral deposits and shall co-operate with 
the coal mining industry and the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments to minimise the inconveniences to 
the coal industry. It shall also endeavour to avoid 
inconvenience by its schemes to communications and 
in these matters co-operate with the Governments 
concerned. 

The -financial and enforcing powers necessary for 
discharging the above responsibilities are -also 
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guaranteed to the corporation. It will have the right 
to call upon the Provincial Governments to make it 
obligatory lor the cultivators and other consumers to 
pay the rate of water and electrical tariff fixed by it. 
It will also be entitled to levy lees for navigation. 
The corporation will have at its disposal the services 
of the Land Acquisition officers in its own acquisition 
of lands and resettlement of displaced population. It 
will also have the right to raise loans in the open 
market and is entitled to its own separate fund with 
the Reserve or the Imperial Bank of India. The 
accounts of the corporation are to be subject to the 
examination of the Auditor-General of India and shall 
be audited at least- once a year. 

Richest Thorium, and Uranium Deposits 
in India 

India, which possesses the richest known deposits 
ot thorium as well as some uranium, will direct her 
atomic encigy research which has already begun 
entirely towards industrial and scientific purposes and 
not towards production of atomic bombs. This fact 
was revealed to the world by the Delhi correspondent 
of the Associated Press of America. 

Although uranium was used to make the atom 
bomb, American scientists have reported thorium can 
maintain a chain reaction in combination with uranium. 
A survey of India’s importani minerals is being under¬ 
taken by Government of India to determine the 
extent of thorium deposits lying in the State of 
Travanoore, on the sub-continent’s southern tip and 
whether the uranium present is in usable quantities. 
The Government of India, which recently set up an 
atomic energy committee to dirert an overall effort is 
currently attempting to implement her atomic energy 
policy by negotiating an agreement with Travancore 
Government for joint control of thorium and any 
other similar minerals. The Travancore Government 
announced last summer cessation of exports of the 
thorium-hearing monazite sands which spread for ISO 
miles along her beaches. 

Since that time Travancore is reliably reported to 
have signed an exclusive agreement with a British 
concern to permit only that company to mine mona¬ 
zite. The agreement provides for the British firm to 
separate sands into thorium nitrate left after India’s 
needs nrc satisfied. An American firm (National 
Carbon Company) has since made a similar appli¬ 
cation. Although nothing has been started by Travan¬ 
oore under contract with the British firm, the Govern¬ 
ment of India is seriously objecting to “both because it 
wants control of disposal and because it opposes 
exclusiveness." Travancore is being “co-operative” in 
discussing arrangements foi control of minerals and a 
satisfactory agreement is expected to be reached. 

Meanwhile, Indian scientists have developed at 
Bombay laboratory a new and cheap method for 
separating thorium nitrate from monazite sands, by 
modifying and combining two previously known 
principles. The Bombay laboratory has been Con¬ 
centrating on this problem. Cyclotron experiments 
have already been started in Calcutta where there are 
two laboratories. Another is expected to be set up in 
Travancore itself. Later the so-called “pile” experi¬ 
ments for production of atomic energy on a small scale 
are expected to be started at Bombay. 

Asian Economy 

The Asian "Relations Conference, which ha* 
evolved a permanent organisation of Asian countries 


to strive for the liberation of Asia, also entertained a 
report on the transition from colonial to, national 
economy presented by Prof. D. R. Gadgii. The report 
makes suggestions which might help to overcome the 
difficulties encountered by all countries, but points out 
that each country will have its own peculiar problems 
which will have to be solved individually. For the 
attainment of a national economy, the report outlines 
certain general policies and objectives including the 
diversification and modernisation of agriculture, im¬ 
provement in the technique and organisation of the 
handicraft industry ; development of co-operatives to 
assist agriculture, smali industries and internal trade ; 
development of indigenous credit organisations and 
indigenous shipping and foreign trade organisations ; 
the development of an efficient and progressive 
system of local self-government ; the assurance of 
security to the people by means of stabilisation of 
prices ; fixation of minimum wages, social insurance, 
etc ; and (he development of manufacturing industries 
specially related to the internal resources and of 
opportunities in the country. 

Dealing with the difficulties that might arise, 
during the transition the report mentions the following 
!>.'■ the most important : 

1. A diminution in the surplus of commercial 
crops available for export or for industry as diversi¬ 
fication of agriculture would lead to the growth of 
small peasant countries and a consequent increase in 
the importance of farming and a greater production 
of cereals for better subsistence. 

2. Retardation m the improvement of the 
standard of living and a burden on the consumer due 
to protection of manufacturing industries which may 
have to be undertaken by the State. Unemployment 
may increase, if there is rapid development of the 
manufacturing industry which would inevitably lead 
to the disintegration of the artisan industry. Further¬ 
more, the existence of a stratified social structure 
might lead to concentration of economic power in the 
hands of small groups. 

3. A large-scalp development programme in coun¬ 
tries whose economies are poor may retard the raising 
of the standard of living. 

4. In the beginning shortage of trained personnel 
may be encountered due to educational backwardness 
and lack of training facilities. 

5. An increase in indirect taxation whose inci¬ 
dence would be progressive in order to meet increased 
governmental expenditure demanded by the State 
social policy without securing the standard of living. 

6. Obligations ineuwed by membership of inter¬ 
national organisations, such as the International 
Monetary Fund and International Trade Organisation 
may bring about a conflict with the economic policies 
necessitated by national economic policies. 

7. As long as the new international order ia not 
fully established policies of individual units will be 
largely influenced by security considerations necessitat¬ 
ing modification of development programmes. 

But such a transition from colonial to national 
economy warrants that the State should be able to 
free itself of the dominance of foreign political in¬ 
fluence and of foreign capital. By tray of meeting this 
problem, principally a political one, the report eafth 
there should be exchange of information relating to 
terms and conditions of foreign borrowing. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND INDIA 

Br Paor. TARAKNATH DAS, rhjj., 

Institute of Public Affairs and Regional Studies, New York University 


It u generally (thought that a nation formulates a certain 
doctrine as a guide for its actions in relation to other 
nations. But the fact remains that statesmen, whose 
solemn obligation is to preserve “national .security'’ 
and “promole general welfare of the people,” under 
particular circumstances, adopt a policy ; and due to 
its efficacy this policy takes ,the fonw of a doctrine and 
is officially proclaimed as a particular doctrine. 

1. So far as the United Slates is concerned, its 
.first doctrine was enunciated by the Father of ithe 
American Republic, George Washington —the doctrine, 
of Non-entangling Alliances. Before the declaration ot 
this doctrine. in connection with the Farcwi II address 
of General George Washington, a-- the Pn-ident of 
the United States, the American statesmen found tha' 
to preserve American freedom, they should avoid all 
forms of ‘‘foreign intervention in American Affairs." 
They, therefore, practised the principle of ‘nor i- 
inti i vent ion' in other nation's affuirs and maintained its 
neutrality on all possible occasions. They felt that if 
They prac 1 tsed “non-intervention’ and ‘neutrality’' 
■'hey' should expect that they would not be involved 
in other nations’ wars. 

Although, to achieve American independence, it 
was necessary for the American colonies to form 
Alliance with" France. Spain and Holland—Britain’s 
enemies, yet after the attainment of freedom 
Americans wanted to pursue a policy which would not 
drag them to Europe's wars. Thus came the famous 
doctrine of George Washington— Non-entangling 
Alliance —'which was also supported by Jefferson. This 
doctrine is generally, now-a-days, condemned as 
‘‘Isolationist Policy.’’ But during the early days of 'the 
existence of this Republic when it was weak and 
struggling to set its own house in order it would have 
been ithe height of folly for the United States to 
meddle in Europe’s interminable wars. Thus, for national 
security of the United States and general welfare of 
the people, they had to follow such a policy which 
had its great value. 

2. While ithe American statesmen were anxious to 
Rave peace so that they would be able to build up 
America and thus pursued the policies of “non¬ 
intervention,” "neutrality” and ‘non-entangling 
alliance,” it became clear to them that it was not 
enough to follow negative policies while (the danger of 
wars was hovering on the frontiers of the United 
States. Thus, American statesmen had to follow a 
•policy which would result in the elimination of the 
existence of any European Power in the American con¬ 
tinents. The young republic, feeling her own strength, 
"began to move for expansion to eliminate causes of 
future wars. Unis, long before the formal adoption of 
a policy of ch ecking “European expansion in (the 
Aymifun continents” which is' generally known as 
<me Monroe Doctrine (declared in 1883), President 
Jtfetfoo, actively pursued the policy 0? elimination «f 
Stance and Spain and carried out "Louisiana Purchase" 


on his own executive authority ; and later on to check 
Russian expansion in *he Pacific North-west of North 
America and to eliminate any possible intervention of 
European powers under the leadership of the Holy 
Alliace, the United Slates made the unilateral 
declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed Britain 
was happy, because for economic and political reasons 
she was opposed to Holly Alliance and was interested 
iu preservation of independence of Latin American 
States. Britain's Foreign Secretary Canning was 
anxious to have a joint declaration by Britain and the 
United Stales ; but American Secre‘ary of State 
Adams opposed any “entangling alliance with Britain.” 
America was not in favour of British expansion in 'the 
American continents and was not going to give even 
an indirect aid to such a possibility. 

At the beginning, many European statesmen 
derided at the audacity of the United States in making 
such n dr.'-iaratiiui ; but none was anxious ' r, challenge 
America, because in Europe. Powers were divided and 
felt that if any F/Uropean Power was involved in a war 
with America, the iRtter will be supported by other 
Powers which might be disastrous to a Power 
challenging the Monroe Doctrine. Thus Europe’s wars 
gave America the opportunity to consolidate her 
position and maintain the Monroe Doctrine, until 
America was rent asunder by her Civil War of 1861-65. 

During the American Civil War. European Powers 
were not only anxious to see the United ^ttatea 
partitioned in rival states, but thpy wanted to occupy 
Mexico and entrench themselves in other parts of the 
continent. This fact made America doubly determined 
to maintain ber Monroe Dnct-tine at any cost. 

To be fair, it should be noted that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not an isolationist doctrine. It is a doc¬ 
trine of American expansion in political and economic 
influence in the American continents. It, remains in 
force and will ciiifinue to be effective as long as the 
United Stab's will remain mindful of her national 
security. 

3. By thp time the Spanish-American War ended and 
in 1898 America acquired the Philippines as American 
outposts in Ami. "'he could not be content with old 
policies. And in 1901-2 she was asking for Open. Door 
Policy in China, 'to further her own c r onom ; " and 
political interests there and also to prevent partition 
of China by European imperialist powers in Asia. Thus 
the Doctrine of “Open Door" was ufimately a doctrine 
for the preservation of National Interest or National 
Security. This doctrine is the legitimate outcome of 
American expansion in Ask. Thk doctrine remains in 
force and American interest in preserving terri¬ 
torial integrity of China is a by-product,. 

■ 4. By the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
United States of America wa* no mev a non-inter¬ 
ventionist power. She was actively in flowed in inter¬ 
national affairs of Asia. Europe and Africa—the Russo- 
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Japanese War, the Algiers Conference, opposition 'to 
German expansion. Thus Woodrow Wilson actively 
intervened in European War of 1914-18 and inci¬ 
dentally announced the doctrine of “self-determination 
of nations' 1 which was based upon the principles of 
American Revolution, the Monroe Doctrine and the 
“Open Door” policy in their broadcast implications. 

5. After the first World War, the United States 
of America became one of the greatest of World 
Powers ; and this sense of national security made her 
assume a diSerent attitude in world affairs. The 
unilateral character of the Monroe Doctrine even 
during the admiuislration of Woodrow Wilson 
assumed a different form, without changing the 
substance and objective. It became the Good 
Neighbour Policy and then it 1ms recently becom< 
Hemisphere Defame Policy in which not. only the 
United States and the Latin American Republics but 
also Canada have become involved. 



President Truman, in setting forth a new 
American policy, called for aid to Greece (1) 
and Turkey (2). He observed that if Greece 
fell under the domination, of an armed minority 
the effect on Turkey would be immediate and 
serious and confusion might pervade the Middle 
East. 

0. Similarly, we find the ‘Open Door Policy", 
during the administration of President Hoover, took 
a different and more positive form. It became the 
Slimson Doctrine by which the United States gave 
notice to the world that she would not acknowledge 
the- validity of Japanese expansion in Manchuria which 
would violate “Open Door Policy" and “China’s terri¬ 
torial integrity.” Thus the Stimson Doctrine was an 
affirmation of the policy of intervention to preserve 
freedom of nations in Asia which might become 
victims of aggrandisement. It was nothing more than 
America’s active stand in favour of “self-determina¬ 
tion” of a people. Tt was America’s Monroe Doctrine 
in Asia. 

1. Before America intervened in the Second 
World War, she proclaimed the Atlantic Charter which 
was nothing more than re-statement of the above 
American doctrines with broadest, implications that 


they will be applied all over the world and to uphold 
certain ethical principles which were enunciated in- 
the "Four Freedoms.” 

8. The Triiman Doctrine* is the summation of all 
these principles. It has been made public to check any 
further Russian expansion, especially in the Near East, 
at ilhe cost of Greece and Turkey. But, it is declared 
to maintain American world interests on a world-scale 
and to give notice to all powers that the United States 
as the strongest oj world powers with her world-wide 
political and economic interests will oppose any and 
all moves against annexation of any part of the world 
by any power or against bringing a slate within the 
orbit of another power, if such an act interferes with 
American security. 

9. When the Truman Doctrine is applied in relation 
to India it becomes clear to me that the United States 
of America will be willing 1o give every form of sup¬ 
port to the cause of Indian Freedom. (It may be 
noted that Mr. Truman gave such an assurance to 
Mr. Asaf Ali, when he received credentials as India's 
First Ambassador). The United States will be interested 
in extending economic aid to strengthen India. 

At the same time when the Truman Doctrine may 
be applied to India—re partition of India—American 
reaction must be opposed to it; because a “Pakistan" 
would certainly interfere with American interests in 
India nnd the region around India. Pakistan may 
become a wedge for the extension of Russian influence 
in a region nearing the Persian Gulf and the adjoining 
area. Pakistan would endanger India’s national security, 
as the detachment of Aserbaijan from Persia or the 
region of Kar-Ersarum from Turkey will enhance 
insecurity of these countries. 

The United States of America has become the 
greatest of World Powers and its interests are not 
limited within the western hemisphere, Asia, Europe, 
Africa or Australia, but it has become universal. ThuB 
the Truman Doctrine is so all-pervasive in scope. The 
most hopeful thing about this doctrine is that it, even 
by implication, docs not lay claim in annexing any 
territory from any other nation but promises aid to 
the Powers struggling to maintain their integrity from 
Aggressions of an armed minority within or from 
aggression from outside. 

The Truman Doctrine is not an empty gesture cm 
the part of the United States. It will be applied aad 
upheld not only by American might but in co-opera- 
tion with other Powers—members of the United 
Nations. It is to be hoped that Indian statesmen will 
co-operate with the United States for upholding til* 
Truman Doctrine which stands for World Freedom, 
with American leadership. And in one wav, India can 
do it by extending assurance of aid to Turkey, in case 
her independence is threatened by any power. 

March 28, 1917. 

* The text of Mr. Truman’s speech delivered 
before the joint session of the U. S. Congress on 
March 12,1947, is reproduced in our Foreign Periodical* 
section. 




INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
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The American Proposals of 1923 

Investigations earned on by a duly authorised 
Committee showed that, in the United States, the 
number of habitual users of such drugs as morphine, 
heroin, cocaine, etc., had increased beyond all pre¬ 
vious estimates so that the taking of immediate and 
drastic steps against this menace had become essential. 
When >the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States considered the report of the above 
Committee submitted in its final form towards the 
end of February, 1923, they passed certain resolutions. 
These stated that, as the result of the production and 
distribution of raw opium largely in excess of the 
world’s medicinal and scientific needs, there had 
■ensued 

‘‘the dhersion of huge quantities of it into the 
channels of illegal international traffic and in the 
unlawful importation into the United States, and 
the sale there for unlawful purposes, of preparations 
therefrom such as morphia, heroin, etc." 

To safeguard its people Irani the ravages of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs, the President of the United 
States was requested to urge upon the Goieruments 
of Great Britain, Persia and Turkey, the largest of the 
opium-producing countries, 

“the immediate necessity of limiting the growth 
of the poppy (Papaver somniferum) and the 
production of opium and its derivatives exclu¬ 
sively to the amount actually required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes.*' 

In accordance with the above resolutions, an offi¬ 
cial delegation proceeded to Geneva to present the 
views of the Uuilcd States Government before the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic m Opium of the 
league of Nations. This privilege it could claim as 
one of the original signatories to the Hague Opium 
Convention. 

As the American delegation sent by the President 
of the United Stales had the approval of his Cabinet 
and both the political parties, it may be assumed that 
the views expressed by it were those entertained by 
the American nation as a whole. 

The Advisory Committee held its fifth session 
from May 24 to June 7, 1923, and the views of the 
American delegation led by Mr. Stephen G. Porter 
were presented in the following form : 

“I. If the purpose of the Hague Convention 
is to be achieved according to its spirit and true 
intent, it must be recognised that the use of opium 
products for other thqn medieinal and scientific 
purposes is on abuse and not legitimate. 

“II. In order to prevent the abuse of these 
products, it is necessary to exercise the control of 
the production of raw opium in such a manner that 
there will be no surplus available for non-medical 
and nan-scientific uses.*' 

* Before proceeding further, it has to be stated here 
that the machinery created for supervising the opera¬ 
tion pf the Hague Opium Convention was a three-tier 


one. At the bottom was the Opium Advisory Corn- 
mi tlce, the recommendations of which were placed 
before the Council, the final and the highest authority 
being the Assembly of the League of Nations. The 
June, 1921 resolution of the Chinese delegate, 
practically identical with the second of the two pro¬ 
positions put forward by the American delegation, had 
been killed in the Council standing between the 
Advisory Committee on the one hand and the 
Assembly on the other. It was therefore that the whole 
process had to be commenced de novo. 

Presenting his case with the whole weight of 
American public opinion behind him, Mr. Porter 
requested the Advisory Committee to give its serious 
consideration to his interpretation, of the Hague 
Opium Convention and, if it was accepted, to reoom- 
mind that it should be adopted by the Council and 
the Assembly of she League of Nations. It, is note¬ 
worthy that some of the countries opposed to it began 
calling his suggestion* “American’ - proposals as though 
nothing reasonable or practical could emerge from that 
country. 

The proceedings of the Opium Advisory Com¬ 
mittee show that these not unreasonable proposals 
gave rise to what in courteous language was charac¬ 
terised as “a heated debate.’’ as also that, at least 
at the beginning, the only nation which supported it 
was China.. Towards the end. all the countries 
participating in ‘lie discussions except one agreed to 
them. And that, country was India or rather the British 
administration ruling India and shaping its opium 
policy. The position as given in the Report, of the. 
Advisory Committee On Traffic, in Opium and Other 
Daiujcrtms Drugs to the Council was as follows : 

“The representative of the Government of 
India associated himself with the foregoing reso¬ 
lution (based on the proposals of the United States 
representatives as embodying the general principles 
by which the member States of the League of 
Nations should Ih v guided in dealing with the 
question of the abuse of dangerous drugs), subject 
to the following reservation : 

‘The use oi‘ raw opium, according to the esta¬ 
blished practice in India, and the production for 
such use are not, illegitimate under the (Hague * 
Convention.” / 

When the above report was considered by the 
Council in July. 1923, such sharp differences of opinion 
in regard to the acceptance of the American proposals 
manifested themselves, opposition to them coming 
from countries financially interested in the opium 
traffic, that it was thought expedient to transmit it 
without any comment to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations which met towards the end of September, 
1923. 

Reactions to American Proposals in the Assembly 
of the Leaguf. of Nations. 1923 
The three opium-producing countries whose clear 
dereliction of duty had been referred to in the reso- 
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lotions of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
UBA, were Turkey, Persia and India. The first of 
these not being a member of the League had not sent 
any representative. The delegate for Persia, wise in 
his generation, instead of saying anything definite 
about the attitude of its Government, contented him¬ 
self wiith merely stating at the meeting of the 
Assembly held towards the end of September, 1823 
that 

“The peasants of the East would have to 
substitute some other form of profitable cultivation 
for the cultivation of the poppy. For this reason 
Persia had supported the American proposal for 
the convening of an economic conference. 1 ’ 

While not openly against the adoption of the 
Aonerican proposals, Persia, it may be said, was 
desirous of agreeing to them provided some crop 
equally profitable could be substituted for the poppy. 

The Journal oj the Fourth Assembly makes 
interesting reading showing as iit does how the financial 
motive was the decisive factor in determining the 
attitude of some of the representatives participating 
in the discussions. For instance, the Netherlands 
representative replying to criticism regiarding the 
opium policy followed in its colonial possessions in 
the Far East drew attention to the facft, that "the 
Opium Convention had only been concluded two years 
before the war." Continuing he said ; 

“Countries should be distinguished according as 
the abuse of opium was of recent or of ancient 
date." 

The Dutch delegation expressed the hope that 

"The question of the consumption of opium 
for eating purposes would not be raised, and that 
those participating in the conference should be 
allowed time to arrive rut an understanding with 
their authorities in territories overseas.” 

The representative of the India Government 
stalled that it would collaborate with the League of 
Nations in the campaign against the abuse of opium 
but "India could not consider as illegitimate the use 
of opium as a family drug.” He had been asked to 
state by his colleague nominated by the British 
administration that 

“Contrary to the general belief, the consump¬ 
tion of opium in India did not exceed the legiti¬ 
mate needs of the country, as the whole world 
might judge for itself." 

Here he was reckoning without his host for, 
aocording to India 1923-24 (p. 223), a report submitted 
to Parliament by the British administration : "The 
total consumption per head per annum (in British 
India) only amounted to 26 grains," whereas the find¬ 
ing of the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
in February, 1024, was that 

“The estimate (for legitimate requirements) 
ought to be reduced to 450 milligrammes (equal to 
74 pains), it being understood that the figure 
represents a maximum." 

Under these circumstances, one uncharitably in¬ 
clined would have some justification' in stating that 
either the delegate was innocent of all knowledge of 
the matter on which he was pronouncing an opinion 
or that he was trading, on the ignorance of his 
colleagues which he bad taken for greated. 

On the 27th September, 1028, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations adopted the repent and resolutions 


of the Opium Advisory Committee “taking note of the- 
reservations contained therein," at the same time 
requesting the Council to take necessary steps to put. 
them into effect. 

The standpoint from which the American propo¬ 
sals were viewed, was described in the following terms 
in itbe report to Parliament [India 1923-24, p. 225) : 

“The representatives of India . . . found it 
neoesshry to put forward the reservation, that the 
use of opium according to the established practice 
of their country was not illegitimate under the 
(Hague) Convention. Indeed in view of the 
customs of India, it is difficult to see what other 
attitude they could have assumed." 

The following comment of an American observer 
shows in what light the matter was viewed by those 
who, not being financially interested in the traffic, 
could afford to be outspoken : 

“It is a great thing, however, to have the 
British Government of India come out squarely 
into the open and show from what quarter the 
opposition comes.” 

PaoBLCM of Opium Smoking at the AnvisoEv 
COMMITTEE OF 1923 

By the beginning of January, 1923, fifty-two 
countries which had joined the League of Nations had, 
under Article 23 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations forming Part I of the treaties entered into 
after the end of the First World War, automatically 
agreed to entrust it with general supervision over the 
execution of agreements in regard to the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs. They included the 
British Empire, China, France, Japan, Netherlands, 
Portugal and Siam all having territorial possessions in. 
the Far East, as well es two opium-producing coun¬ 
tries, India and Persia. These, under Article 6 of the 
Hague Comention, were pledged to take measures for 
the gradual and effective suppression of the manu¬ 
facture of, internal trade iu and use of prepared 
opium. 

It has been shown elsewhere how the outbreak of 
the Fiist World War had the effect of seriously 
hindering the taking of effective steps for implement¬ 
ing the Hague Opium Convention and that one of its- 
immediate results had bev n to increase opium addic¬ 
tion in certain pans of the world, the subsequent fall 
in the amounts consumed being due principally to 
economic causes. It had also been noticed that there 
had not appeared any marked diminution in the 
vice in the course of the ten years or so subsequent 
to the acceptance of the Hague Convention. This, it 
was held, was partly because most of the interested. 
Governments had failed to cany out the provisions- 
of the Hague Convention in the spirit in which they 
had been framed. But a second, and an .equally potent, 
factor responsible for ithe unsatisfactory situation, was 
contraband traffic in the drug to which reference was 
made in the preamble to the Agreement signed at the 
First International Opium* Conference alluded to 
below. 

It was therefore felt by those interested in the 
problem, that the leadership in this direction should 
come from the League of Nations to which had beat 
entrusted the responsibility of l in ing to the 
of agreements concerned withihe "traffic in oghno.lt 
wee, under these circumstances, that the Qphtae 
Advkoiy Committee took' Op the matter 
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rag held in May, 1923. In addition to debating on the 
American, proposals which, as shown above, did not 
find th$ •wholehearted acceptance of some Powers 
financially Interested in the traffic in this drug, it also 
considered steps likely to reduce opium-smoking. 

With this end in view, the Advisory Committee 
called on those Governments which had territorial 
possessions in the Far East where this particular form 
of addiction was common, to consider whether they 
could not adopt a uniform policy along the following 
lines (1) that the distribution of opium for smoking 
should be made a Government monopoly ; (2) that it 
should be retailed only by Government shops the 
persons in charge being paid a fixed salary without 
any commission on the business done so that they 
would have no temptation to push sales ; (3) that a 
uniform maximum limit of a certain quantity per 
10,000, calculated according ito the number of the 
Chinese adult male population, should be fixed as 
regards the amount of prepared opium to be made 
available to the public and that the annual imports of 
raw opium should be limited to the quota required for 
that rate of consumption; (4) that the possibilities of 
the system of registration of opium-smokers should be 
thoroughly explored with a view to its ultimate adop¬ 
tion ; (5) that an attempt should be made to have 
uniformity in the price at which prepared opium 
should be retailed in different territories as also in the 
penalties for infraction of law in regard to its import, 
export, sale and consumption. 

It was also suggested that those Powers which had, 
up to that time, permitted opium-smoking should 
conclude an agreement among themselves to apply the 
above measures in order to give effect to Articles 6-8 
of the Hague Opium Convention which, as explained 
previously, are concerned with controlling it. 

The above recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee were transmitted by the Council to the 
final authority of the League of Nations, the Assembly, 
which, -after considering them on the 27th September, 
1923 passed a resolution to the effect that a conference 
of the Powers interested in the problem of opium 
smoking should be called in order to examine and take 
necessary action on them. 

The First International Opium Conference 
of 1924 

It was in accordance with the above resolution 
that the First International Opium Conference was 
called at Geneva on the 3rd November, 1924, that is, 
about a year and a half after the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee where the question had been 
originally mooted. It was attended by the British 
Empire, China, France, India, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and Siam that is to say by countries 
interested, directly or indirectly, in the problem of 
opium smoking and which were under obligation to 
give effect to Articles 6-8 of the Hague Convention. 
No invitation was sent to Turkey and Persia, two 
other opium-producing countries which, like India, also 
exported the drug to the Far East, mainly because up 
to that time, they bad not agreed to implement the 
Hague Opium Convention of 1912. 

- ■ -The deliberations of the Conference lasted for 
nearly 'throe months and a half finally resulting in an 

r eement signed about the middle of February, 1925. 

it, the signatories expressed their determination to 
. bring about "the gradual and effective suppression of 
the ^manufacture of, -internal trade in, and tue of 


prepared opium” in their Far Eastern territories in- 
which opium smoking had been authorised as a tem¬ 
porary measure and expressed their desire “of taking 
all possible steps’’ for i lie above purpoee “with the 
least possible delay” in order .!o promote ‘‘the social 
and moral welfare of their peoples.” 

Of the fifteen articles of the Agreement, the moBt 
important was the firs! one under which it was agreed 
that except where smoking opium was retailed by 
Government employees in receipt of a fixed salary so 
as to prevent canvassing to encourage larger sales, 'the 
import, sale -and distribution of opium would be a 
Government monopoly and that these rights would 
not be “leased, accorded or delegated” to any one. 

It has to be clearly realised that the Conference 
did not find it possible to recommend the immediate 
suppression of opium-smoking mainly because of 
opposition encountered from interested quarters. It 
was therefore, compelled, as a compromise, to accept, 
the substitution of Government monopoly of prepared 
opium for other systems of distribution then in force. 

Uncharitable people might suggest that the 
alacrity with which it was approved was, at least 
partly, due to the belief that it would lead to enhanced 
revenue from; this source by cutting out the middle¬ 
men’s profits There was also the further fact that e* 
world opinion demanded some kind of action, it waits 
wise to bow down to it and adopt a method of distri¬ 
bution which, it might be contended, could be used 
later on for rooting out the evil altogether. 

A careful examination of the different articles of 
the Agreement, of the Protocol and the Final Act 
signed at the end of the Conference shows that only 
the first -two out. of the five recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee mentioned previously found 
acceptance from the signatories. 

Nothing was done as regards the third one which 
sought to limit the import of raw opium in such a 
manner as to supply the exact quantity of smoking 
opium required by Chinese addicts. 

So far as the fourth suggestion, the registration of 
opium-smokers, was concerned, the Final Act while 
admitting its utility in reducing the number of smok¬ 
ers in some countries, held that it was difficult of 
application in other countries where illegal traffic in 
opium on a large scale was being conducted and 
therefore left to them the duty of selecting the time 
when they would bring it into force. In the meantime, 
under the tenth article of the Agreement, the contract¬ 
ing Powers were requested to transmit to the 
Secretary-General of the League all information they 
could obtain “with regard ito the number of opium- 
smokers.” 

As for the fifth suggestion, the attempt to arrive 
at a common understanding, in regard 'to the fixing 
of uniform prices for prepared opium end uniform 
penalties for infraction of law, proved futile mainly 
because the representatives of countries financially 
interested in the opium traffic exaggerated the diffi¬ 
culties which would have to be overcome to ’give 
effect to it. 

These facts have been placed before the reader 
merely to show >that the decisions arrived at in this 
Conference did not go far enough being more or less 
a compromise between the views of those countries 
which were honestly striving to stamp out opium- 
smoking and of those others which preferred <to main¬ 
tain the status quo as far as possible. 
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That the undertakings entered into by countries' 
participating in the Conference were not regarded as 
adequately meeting the needs of the drug situation by 
many experts is evident from the comment, of the 
First Deputy Commissioner, Department of Narcotic 
Drug Control of New York State who. writing imme¬ 
diately after the end of the Conference, said: 

"It is suspicious and dangerous that the First 
Opium Conference in Article Eleven specifically 
provides that the agreement (reference to the only 
satisfactory clause of which from the anti-opiumiBt 
point of view has been previously made) shall not 
apply to opium destined Rolcly for medical and 
scientific purposes, which, of course, leaves open a 
very big door and innumerable windows for pre¬ 
tending that, opium really intended for addiction 
is . . . ‘destined solely for medical and scientific 
purposes’.’' 

Restrictions on Opium Smoking in 
India, 1826-1933 

In spite of the above criticism, it has to be 
admitted that material progress was made under the 
provisions of the three documents signed by the 
Powers participating in the First Internationa] Opium 
Conference of 1924. This was mainly because, under 
the second article of the Protocol, it was agreed that 
as soon as the poppy-growing countries had 

“ensured the effective execution of the necessary 
measures to prevent the exportation of raw opium 
from their territories from constituting a serious 
obstacle to the reduction of consumption in the 
countries where the use of prepared opium is tem¬ 
porarily authorised.” 

the States signatories would, in addition to slrougthen- 
ing the measures already taken in accordance with 
Article 6 of the Hague Convention of 1912, take any 
further steps which might be necessary to reduce 
consumption of prepared opium in the territories 
under their authority, 

“so that such use may be completely suppressed 
within a period of not more than fifteen years from 
the date when a Commission (to be later consti¬ 
tuted by the League of Nations) shall decide that 
the time is ripe to begin such suppression.” 

India had her own opium-smoking problem, the 
addicts consuming the indigenous drug manufactured 
by the Central and distributed by the Provincial 
Governments. Under the article referred to above, she 
was under an obligation to suppress opium-smoking 
within a certain time-limit. It would not do to ask 
for its extension on the plea that the narcotic was 
coming from some opium-producing country which 
had failed to effectively stop smuggling because India 
herself produced the drug used by the addicts. ' 

The British administration had all along been 
asserting that it had not only been carrying out 
faithfully the provisions of the Hague Convention but 
also that, in many cases, it had gone beyond and 
improved upon them and, let it be admitted freely, 
that there was some justification for this claim. Under 
the Geneva Convention of 1925, foimally signed eight 
days after the Protocol just referred to, it had under¬ 
taken 

"to establish within fire yearn at latest an effective 
control over the production, distribution and export 
of raw opium so as to prevent illicit traffic.” 

The export of raw opium was the responsibility 


of the Central Government which again was both 
legally and morally accountable to the League of 
Nations of which India was a member State- to cany 
out obligations voluntarily undertaken. Under the 
constitution then in force, the distribution of opium 
for medicinal, scientific and euphoric purposes inside 
India was the responeifoility of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and laws restricting the use of the drug for 
these purposes had therefore to be initiated by them 
which they did presumably at the suggestion of the 
Central Government where, as shown elsewhere, all 
power was vested in the official majority. 

Legislation on the Provincial plane began to be 
enacted from about the end of the official year 1926-27, 
when opium-smoking by two or more persons in the 
U. P., or by more than three or (more persons in the 
Punjab, Delhi, North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan was made a penal offence. The Bihar and 
Orissa Opium Smoking Act passed in the course of 
1927-28, allowed only licensed smokers to indulge in 
the vice either individually or in the company of 
others. In Ajmere-Merwara, a British Indian enclave 
surrounded by Indian States, rales wore framed under 
which a person oould not lawfully possess more than 
half a tola and two or more persons more than one 
tola of smoking opium. Under an Act passed in Assam 
the same year, opium-smoking became unlawful for 
any except registered smokers. These were rationed, 
the ration being reduced by 10 per cent per annum 
for paving the way for the total prohibition of opium 
smoking. By 1934, total prohibition of opium-smoking 
was in force in all the .plains districts of -this province 
and in some parts of the Khosia and Jaintia Hills. 
After preliminary legislation making opium-smoking 
in company illegal, it was totally prohibited in the 
Central Provinces with effect from June, 1932. The 
next year, the licensing of opium-smokers came into 
effect in Bengal. 

Imperfections of India’s Anti-Smoking 
Legislation 

All these facts taken together justify the view 
that the measures taken for chocking opium-smoking 
were not equally far-reaching in every province. 
Nonetheless, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
they were taken in pursuance of an All-India policy 
which must have originated from the all-powerful 
Centre on which lay the responsibility of meeting 
international obligations. 

This is corroborated by the fact that not aK 'the 
areas in which steps were taken to cheek opium 
smoking enjoyed dyarchy, the British officials adminis¬ 
tering which must have acted in compliance with 
instructions received from the India Government. 

While the above laws were certainly praiseworthy 
as taking India nearer the day when opium-smoking 
would come to an end, it can be said, without any 
fear of contradiction, that a more satisfactory end 
quicker way to attain this end would have been $o 
implement a uniform policy for the whole of Indie 
consisting of the registration of addicts and the ration¬ 
ing of Uie drug adopting at the same time suitable 
measures for preventing the creation of new addict*. 

It was an the I8th March, 1895, that Mr. Henxy 
J. Wilson, MP., a member of the Royal Cotncuasioh 
on Opium, in paragraph 40 of his Note of Dissent ha& 
made the following suggestions for ending opium 
smoking. These were, in his lan g u a g e: 
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“I. To discontinue all licensee in respect *o 
preparations of opium for smoking ; 

“{T. To make unlawful— 

(a)' ihe manufacture, sale, purchase, or pos¬ 
session of chandu, madak, and other pre¬ 
parations of opium for smoking purposes ; 

(h> the manufacture, sale, purchase or pos¬ 
session of materials, untensils, or apparatus 
for makingt or smoking such preparations 
of opium ; 

(c) the association of two or more persons at 
any place for the purpose of smoking 
opium or any such preparations.” 

These had been laughed out of court at that tini" 
but when the British administration, National India 
contends under pressure from international opinion 
voiced through the League of Nations, thought it wise 
to reconsider its opium policy it carried out, Recom¬ 
mendations Nos. I and II (a) and (c) though as shown 
previously, not in every part of British India. The 
Provincial Governments concerned well as the India 
Government would have shown their wisdom if they 
had also adopted the policy suggested in II (i>). This 
would have been nothing new at least 10 the British 
officials for they must, have been aware of the existence 
of legislation on similar lines in their homeland. 

Some Infkiucnces 

Our first- inference is that as the prepared opium 
used by Indian addicts did not come from imported 
raw opium, the administration could and did take 
advantage of the particular clause in the second 
article of the Protocol mentioned above which enabled 
it to avoid the introduction of total suppression of 
opium-smoking within fifteen years the more so 
because so far as India was concerned, the question 
of the appointment of e Commission could not 
possibly arise. 

Out second inference is that the prohibition of 
opium-smoking throughout British India docs not 

- :0 


presen.;, insuperable difficulties. This is clear from what 
has been s-ud repeatedly in the annual reports sub¬ 
mitted by the British administration to Parliament 
according to which, 

“Opium is rarely smoked in India proper being 
confined mainly to Assam and certain large urban 
centres only.” 

It has hence been argued that opium revenue 
would noi, probably have been seriously reduced if 
the smoking of the drag had been made illegal 
throughout British India. It has also been contended 
that, the slops actually taken did not affect it to any 
market extent. 

Critics of the administration have therefore sug¬ 
gested that t.hc India Government’s not quite satis¬ 
factory dnve against opium-smoking was prompted by 
iwo motives—the desire to convince international 
opinion Him it was co-operating with the League of 
Nations in putting down opium-emoking and its urge 
to do to at the sacrifice of the smallest possible 
amumit of revenue. 

Seeing that the anti-smoking legislation, however 
hul’ujg and unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
National India, did have some effect in checking opium 
smoking, our third and last inference is that opium 
eating, admittedly responsible for a very large pro¬ 
portion of the amount consumed inside India, could 
also have been reduced considerably if similar 
initiative had come from the all-rowerful Central 
Government. That the will was not there becomes 
clear from what appears on page 326 of India in 1929-30 
where it is said : 

“The policy of the Government of India is 
gradually to suppress the use of prepared opium 
(for smoking).” 

The reason given for this is that 

‘The smoking of opium (not eating it as in 
India) was recognised by the First Opium Con¬ 
ference at Geneva in 1925. as being the real evil.” 

(To be continued ) 
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In the previous article* we expressed our doubts 
as to whether the A.-I.C.C. Resolution of January 
6 , accepting the British Governments’ interpretation 
Of December 6, of the White Paper of May 16 last, 
passed in the teeth .of considerable opposition and to 
some extent against the* conviction of the Congress 
leaders only with a view to persuade the Muslim 
League to join toe Constituent Assembly would have 
the desired remilt. The Karachi resolution of toe 
League has amply justified our doubts. The League 
Ins rejected toe proffered hand of co-operation of 

* Vide The Modem Review tor March, 1947. 


the Congress by deciding not to change its attitude. 
It went further and demanded the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly on the ground that the Con¬ 
gress also hud not fully accepted toe White Paper 
of May 16. Pandit Nehru on behalf of the Non- 
Musiim-League members of the Interim Government 
is reported to have made & representation to toe 
British Government through the Viceroy demanding 
the dismissal of the League members of the Interim 
Government on two grounds: 

(a) The two parts of the Cabinet Mission plan— 
the long-term and the short-term ones—were definitely 
understood in the course of the negotiations, to consti-' 
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tute integral parts of a single whole, so that the ac¬ 
ceptance of one part was conditional on that of the 
other. The Congress had accepted both the parts, 
but the League had accepted only the short-term part 
and that also, according to the professions of the 
League leaders themselves and later by the actions 
of the League members of the Government, not in « 
spirit of co-operation but with a view to sabotaging 
the scheme froimi within, while they had unequivocally 
rejected the long-term part. 

( b ) When I/ord Wavell persuaded the League to 
join the Interim Government, he gave the non-Leaguc 
members of the Government clearly to understand in 
Writing that they had agreed to work both the parls 
of the plan in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 
Pandit Nehru published Lord WavelFs letter in the 
Meerut session of the Congress. Mr. Jinnah, however, 
openly repudiated the suggestion of any such, under¬ 
standing having been given by the League. There 
the matter stands. Pandit Nehru represented that 
by the Karachi resolution the League had ipso facto 
voted the League members of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment out of office and asked the British Government 
to clear up the position. 

The Muslim League also made a representation 
to the British Government through the Viceroy that 
the so-called acceptance by the Congress of the Cabi¬ 
net Mission plan was no genuine acceptance and as 
such the Muslim League had as much right to be in 
the Interim Government as the Congress and further 
demanded the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
as it was not fully representative and therefore had 
no authority to draft a constitution for the whole 
country. 

The White Paper of February 20 last Is a replv 
to these demands of the Congress and the League and 
has to be studied against the background outlined 
above. It is rather a brief document of only sixteen 
paragraphs. Curiously enough i[ gives no clarification 
of the points raised by the Congress and the League 
which are supposed to have occasioned it. By impli¬ 
es.! ion it has upheld the status quo ante, that is. both 
the Constituent Assembly and the Interim Govern¬ 
ment as at. present constituted are to continue to 
function. Thus the demands of neither the Congress 
nor the League have been conceded. There is, how¬ 
ever, one, very significant statement made in the docu¬ 
ment and that is perhaps ithe only one which is free 
from all ambiguity and vagueness and that, is what 
the Congress circles have described as ‘fixing a dead¬ 
line for the transfer of power’. Although there is 
much in the document ithat may be interpreted as 
constituting even retrograde steps, this one provision 
perhaps outweighs them all in its momentous character 
and may even neutralise ilhcir effect. That is why 
the Congress circles readily welcomed the statement 
in spite of the fact that it was silent on the point 
they had raised, because they hailed it as a response 
and a concession to their ‘Quit India’ resolution of 
1942. The Congress has always held that .there can 
be no settlement among the rival groups in India so 
long as the third party is there to encourage intransi¬ 
gence, but as Roon as the British quit, the parties 
would come to realise that they would h3ve to come 
to some sort of accommodation by themselves with- 
■ out any aid from a third party. 

1, The. following extract from Lord Listowell’s speech 
'-••in the Lords debate in defence of the Government 


fixing a final date of transfer of power may also be 
read in this connection : 

“So long as any party believes that it can rely 
on British protection, it can surely, with com¬ 
parative safety, refuse to compromise with its 
adversaries and may secretly hope in the long run 
to obtain British support for its extreme claims. 

To say that after the year 1948 our authority can 
no longer be enforced means that the parties will 
be obliged to settle their differences , . . That is 
one important reason why a date should be fixed 
in advance of an agreement between the parties and 
not subsequently," 

It was in 'this sense that Mahatma Gandhi add¬ 
ressed the Britishers in 1942 : “Leave India to her 
anarchy.” From this angle the latest pronouncement 
of the British Government is perhaps morp helpful 
towards the solution of ithe Indian problem than if it 
merely ended by offering some cut and dried inter¬ 
pretation of the issues raised and it is in a sense more 
momentous than all the pronouncements made by them 
of laic. Attaching the fullest weight to the importance 
of this provision, we cannot, however, ignore the 
conditions and limitations with which it is hedged. 

The statement begins with a historical retrospect 
of the stops and the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment that led up almosl inevitably to the Cabinet 
Mission proposals. In their opinion the proposals of 
(he British Government, were Ihe natural consum¬ 
mation of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment pursued since 1919 and as shaped by the stress 
of objective conditions. The situation as existing at 
the time of issuing the document was this : an Interim- 
Government consisting of representatives of differed’ 
communities had been functioning at the centre and 
autonomous Governments were working in the Pro- 
vincc«. but the Constituent. Assembly though operat¬ 
ing was not yet fully representative, as intended in 
the plan. 

Next comes the most vital part of the State 
Paper, viz., paragraph 7 where it is proposed “to hand 
over their responsibility to authorities established by 
a constitution approved by all parties in India i n 
accordance with the Cabinet Mission plan.’'* They felt, 
however, that as things were moving, there was not 
much prospect of such a constitution and such author¬ 
ities as envisaged above emerging in near future. 
They also felt that the situation was so explosive 
that in the event of these not forthcoming, things 
could not be allowed ito drift much longer without 
inviting serious trouble. It is with a view to put an 
end to this state of uncertainty and drift that they 
thought it necessary to fix up a deadline of transfer #. 
of power, that is, June, 1948. It is a definite challenge 
to Indian parties and communities to set their house 
in order by that date at the latest so that they may 
get themselves ready to take over when that date 
comes and the British quit. 

Now nobody can foresee the course of events as.* 
result of the declaration. _ It tmay have its desired 
effect and bring about a settlement among tire major 
parties Or it may not have. In the firet ease *0 
agreed constitution would emerge through the jobat 
endeavour of all parties participating in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and by the date fixed there would fee 
an’authority or authorities to takeover peacefully and. 


* Italios out own. 
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smoothly the responsibility of government from the 
British. In that case the provision of paragraph (7) 
read wit,ft the first part of paragraph (10) comes into 
operation. • But the statement envisages and provides 
for t,hc other alternative also, gloomy though it is, 
that is, if by the fixed date no settlement with the 
Muslim League is forthcoming and therefore there is 
no constitution worked out by a fully representative 
Constituent Assembly and also no central authority 
creaited by an agreed constitution to whom power can 
be transferred. The provision here is naturally morn 
vague and has given rise to conflicting interpretations. 
Jn that, event the declaration provides that 

“His Majesty’s Government will have to con¬ 
sider to whtumi the powers of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. in British India should be handed over, on 
due date.” 

Three alternative procedures arc envisaged here. 

(a) “As a whole to some form of Central Govern¬ 
ment for British India”, 

(b) “In some areas to existing Provincial Govern¬ 
ments”, 

(c) “In such other way as may seem most, reason¬ 
able and in the best interests of the Indian 
people.” 

It is not clear from the above statement when 
exactly the British Government will begin its con¬ 
sideration as to the procedure to be adopted for the 
transfer of power in the event of failure of a settle¬ 
ment, that is, whether this would begin from June, 
1948 or whether it would begin sufficiently well m 
advance so as to complete the process of transfer by 
the date fixed. The wording of the document covers 
either of the alternatives. But the language of the 
next paragraph seems to lend greater countenance to 
the latter alternative. It says : 

“Although the final transfer of authority may 
not take place until June, _ 1948, preparatory 
measures must be put in hand in advance.” 

And this process should go on consistency. 

If this is read along with the last past of para¬ 
graph 7, where the language is still more categorical, 
vit., “it is their (British Government’s) definite in¬ 
tention ito take necessary steps to effect the trans¬ 
ference of power to responsible Indian hands by a 
date not later than June, 1948,” the apprehensions felt 
in some quarters that the British Government is still 
bent on dilatory tactics seem not to be very well- 
founded. In any case they are now undecided as to 
the method to be employed for the transfer of 
power which would be settled in the light of the 
course that events take in the next fifteen months. 
It would have been well, if they had not stated the 
alternatives. In particular, the aeoond alternative 
suggestetd, vie., that in certain areas power may be 
transferred to existing provinces has been very un¬ 
fortunate. It would have the effect of openly en¬ 
couraging intransigence of the Muslim League. League 
quarters appear to have read into it a concession of 
Pakistan in those provinces where they are in power 
•god also in those where they may in the meantime 
dnstal themselves by any means, only if they can bold 
out in their policy of intransigence. The campaign of 
civil disobedience since started by the League in the 


Punjab and the N.-W. From icr Province and proposed 
to be started in Assam only confirms this view. 

On the aide of the British Government it m«y be 
said that they have mainly relied on the prospect of 
a smooth transfer of power on the basis of agreement 
among the parties which they hope would be facilitated 
bj* the fixing of the deadline for the quitting of the 
British. The other alternative 1 ! 'have been stated 
simply to leave no room for doubts in my quarter 
that the British Government did not mean to quit 
India in case no settlement was arrived at between 
’he major parties by the fixed date. Lord Pel hick 
Lawrence has further tried to disarm such suspicions 
in his reply to the India debate in the House of Lords. 
Tie observed: 

“So far as I know, the Muslim League have 
not expressed any opinion, but I shall be surprised 
if when they read the terms of the statement care¬ 
fully and with due consideration they think it is 
■so likely to produce Pakistan." 

In spile of all this, there is no denying the fact 
that the language of the second alternative above 
lends itself dearly to the interpretation read into it 
by the Musim League. Already the League circles in 
Bengal and Sind are thinking in terms of independence 
after June. 1948 and (making preparations to that end. 
The Sind Government, has even announced its decision 
of setting up a separate constituent assembly to draw 
up a constitution for the province and Bengal may 
also perhaps follow suit. Supposing the British 
Government, are sincere in their professions they have 
done harm to their object in view without perhaps 
meaning it in putting forward the second alternative 
as one of the possible modes of transfer of power. 
In fact if the provision in question be read by itself 
without reference to the statement of Lord Pethick 
Lawrence in the House of Lords, it may very well be 
taken as going back on the White Paper of May 16, 
or even ibe statement of December 6, as neither of 
these envisage transfer of power to a number of 
separate units and may, therefore, be regarded as a 
more retrograde step. It is very difficult to reconcile 
such a decision on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment with their categorical rejection of the idea of 
division of India as embodied in the Cabnet Mission 
plan which received the full concurrence of Hifl 
Majesty's Government. In one part of his speech in 
the House of Lords debate the Secretary of State him¬ 
self seems to dismiss the idea of handing over power 
u> separate parts; for he started that, in the event of 
the parties failing to come to an agreement by the 
fixed date “it will be possible for Britain to hand 
over power to a Provisional Government, which cm 
accomplish the remaining part of the task.” 

The mention of the two alternatives has the effect 
of creating an atmosphere of uncertainty to end which 
the British Government profess to have fixed the 
deadline for transfer of power. Either party will 
read it as a concession to its own demaud and go Wa 
own way without feeling the need for a compromise. 
Thus they may be kept apart as ever and that at a 
time when the need for a quick rapprochement is of 
the greatest urgency. From this stand-point it would 
have been better if the British Government had 
stated only the third alternative, ms., powers would 
be handed over ‘in such a way as imay seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
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people 1 , although it may mean anything and nothing. 
Our only hope that the evil effects of the ambiguous 
provision of paragraph 10 would be counteracted lies 
in paragraph 11 which provides that “preparatory 
measures must be put in hand in advance' and also 
in paragraph 16 announcing f.he change of Viceroy 
and stating iihat the specific commission of the new 
Viceroy would be the task of transferring to Indian 
hands responsibility for the government of British 
India “in a manner that uill best ensure the future, 
happiness and prosperity <oj India”. This last portion 
should be carefully noted. If this direction is faith¬ 
fully followed, the new Viceroy would be justified in 
taking any steps that he deems necessary for effecting 
the transfer of power smoothly by the fixed dale and he 
can confidently count on the support of the British 
Government. To a very large extent it depends on 
bow the new Viceroy approaches his task and how 
far he ia prepared to avail himself of his powers and 
opportunities and also on his tact, courage, determi¬ 
nation, steadfastness of purpose and statesmanship 
whether he will succeed in his task or not,. Truly 
has the new Viceroy Lord Mountbatten observed on 
the occasion of his swearing-in-ceremony on March 
24:—“This is not a normal Viceroyalty on which I 
aan embarking.” He has also expressed his detei- 
min&tion that a solution must be reached, within the 
next few months, of all the complicated question-:. 
He seems to be fully conscious of his heavy res¬ 
ponsibility and let us hope he will act up to his 
profession so that when he lays down the reins of his 
office it may bo said of him that the last Viceroy of 
India was the greatest Viceroy. 

The very change in the Vioeroyaltv at this 


moment is u significant gesture on the part of the 
British Government indicating a new orientation in 
their Indian policy. As Mr. Attlee explained in the 
House of Commons in his reply to Mr. Churchill as 
to the reasons of the change—that he thought that 
in the changed phase of the Indian problem it was 
a suitable time to make a change. This is perhaps 
no loss significant than the fixing of a final date of 
transfer. The British Government seems to have cut 
off from its old moorings in regard to the Indian 
problem in no longer making the agreement amoug 
Indians the condi lion-precedent, to the transfer ot 
power. If the British Government are sincere in their 
professions, as we hope they are, judging from these 
gestures, all difficulties, however stupendous, will 
be overcome and there would br a peaceful transfer 
of power within the specified date ushering in a new 
era of Indo-British relations based on friendship aud 
cordiality. If it is otherwise Heaven alone help us 
and our rulers 1 Lei us conclude, in the words of 
Pandit Nehru : 

“The decision of the British Government, is 
a wise and courageous one. The clear and definite 
declaration that the final transference of power wiF 
take place by a date not later than June, 1948, 
not only removes all misconception and suspicion, 
but also brings reality and a certain dynamic 

quality to the present situation in India. 

We look forward to a peaceful and co-operative 
transition, and to the establishment of close and 
friendly relatione with the British people for the 
mutual advantage of both countries and for the 
advancement of the cause of peace and freedom 
all over the world." 

0 :- 


ON PLANNING OF EDUCATION AND THE EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS OF U.P. 

By Dr. S. DATTA, m.bc. (Cal.), msc. (Lond.), p. Inst. r. 


In a previous article* of mine a practical method of 
surveying the educational needs of Bengal by calculat¬ 
ing backwards from the figures of employments was 
suggested. The method of approach was recognised to 
be a novel one and encouragement was given by many 
educationists for carrying out similar analysis for 
other provinces of India. But although the article 
under reference was published after the publication of 
the Sargent report giving a scheme of compulsory 
education in India, it was actually written before the 
publication of the Sargent report. Hence in pursuing 
the analysis no account was taken of the effect which 
the introduction of compulsory education up to a 
certain age limit will have in the planning of education 
beyond the compulsory stage. 

In a subsequent articlet it was endeavoured 
to show that on psychological grounds, the age of 


* Srience and. Culture, Vol. IX, 1943.44. pp. 526.30. 
•f The Modern Review, October, 1945* 


imparting craft-centred compulsory education should 
not exceed and go beyond the age of 9. But as "the 
aim of education is to impart such training as may be 
necessary for making good citizens,” compulsory 
education cannot be allowed to be stopped at the age of 
9 and should prolong till the age of 12 is reached, which 
is regarded as the age of termination of childhood and 
beginning of adolescence when permanent sentiments 
begin to arise and reasoning power begins to make 
rapid Strides. It was, therefore, suggested that at the age 
of 9, children of normal intelligence should be separated 
from those below normal by a gross intelligence teat 
and the former be selected for various types of high 
school education which the country requires for satis¬ 
factory discharge of the various duties connected with 
the different avocations of life, while the others .be 
given such training which will arm them with at least 
one occupation giving sufficient wages for a healthy 
subsistence. Suggestion was also made for a rathef 
.rigorous application of a seeond intelligence teat at the 
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age of 12, bo as to (1) eliminate the misfits and (2) 
" regulate the fits by proper entrance tests in the diffe¬ 
rent channels of (a) Commercial, (b) General, (c) 
Technical types of high schools, so that the right type 
of child is selected for the right avocation and thereby 
national energy is properly conserved and the nations 
investment on the education of her children is made on 
a sound basis. The children of delayed intelligence of the 
2nd group (i>.. ernf(-centred) may also be allowed to 
cross over to the 1st group on passing the 2nd intelli¬ 
gence test. This will remo\e the very cogent objection 
that owing to fluctuations in the age of incidence of 
measurable intelligence no positive test, is possible at 
the age of 9 and hence injustice may be done to 
children of delayed intelligence by a too rigid appli¬ 
cation of the 1st intelligence lest in regulating their 
future career. 

In performing the present analysis of the figures 
of employments of male populations, instead of making 
arbitrary allocations to different classes, I utilised my 
present position in the Secretariat of the Government 
of Bengal to obtain a more accurate knowledge of 0) 
the percentage of employees of different types in 
different Government offices and, (2) the standard of 
technical and other educational qualifications required 
m the various industries. This latter information I 
have been able lo obtain with the help of the Provin¬ 
cial Statistical Bureau, and in.v thanks arc due to Mr. 
N. Chakravai-fy. Deputy Director of Statistical Bureau, 
who was kind enough lo send round a questionnaire to 
representative firms of such different industries as Jute 
Presses, Jute Mills, Cotton Mills. General Engineering 
Factories, Ordnance Factories, Tea Gardens and Sugar 
Mills, and collect for me percentage figures of numbers 
employed in different works connected with the indus¬ 
tries regarding different ,-tandards of technical and 
general education. The returns of figures bv the 
different industries have given me a more accurate 
picture of the classification of employee? according to 
their education and have made me realise the very 
important role which irade classes may play in anv 
scheme of industrial education. In every advanced 
country trade schools by reason of their usefulness as 
the media of practical instruction in specific trades 
form a necessary part of the technical system and in 
any scheme of successful industrialisation of our coun¬ 
try greater attention has to be paid to the development 
of trade schools so that there may not be any dearth 
of trained workers. Such an organisation giving 
specialised instruction in single subjects appertaining 
to industries or trades will be an ideal one in which a 
large percentage of those who failed to be selected for 
general education or were forced by circumstances to 
take to craft-centred basic education between the ages of 
9 to 12 would be able to proceed and settle down to 
a more useful career than they might have pursued by 
taking up the Senior Basic Course. Giving the boys an 
opportunity to enter into trade schools at the age of 
12 has yet another merit. _ It will considerably help 
in improving the economic condition of the. poor 
peasants and labourers who expect to receive contri¬ 
bution from their children towards the maintenance of 
the family and are not much in favour of prolonged 
compulsory education on economic grounds. 

* Hie above considerations and those discussed in 
my previous papers emphasise the need for evolving 
a proper relationship between general and teclmioal 


education and for a harmonious development of both, 
the following general scheme of education is proposed : 

: d 

(«) A system of universal compulsory and free 
education should be introduced for age 6 to 9 in Junior 
Basic School. The aim of these schools will be to 
obtain permanent literacy and the knowledge of three 
ft's—the training being imparted through some basic 
craft ns it has been advocated in the W.'irdha Scheme 
and subsequently reiterated in the Sargent scheme. 

(6) After a gross intelligence test at the agn of 9. 
children of normal irtelligence should be given proper 
facilities of joining the Pre-High Schools and the other* 
the Intermediate Basic Schools. The former typp of 
schools should not bp craft-centered and will impart an 
education up to the stage of class VII which is common 
to the basic np«ds of the different types of high schools 
—General, Commercial and Technical, to some one of 
which iheir products will subsequently join. 

(c) At the age of 12 compulsory education should 
cease and a more rigorous intelligence test being 
performed, the successful students should be allowed 
to proceed after proper entrance tests to anyone of the 
aho',p three types of high schools according to their 
aptitude and other considerations. The misfits in Pre- 
High Schools should be encouraged to join the Trade 
Schools or the Senior Basie Schools (previously dis¬ 
cussed) us it may bn found convenient for each case. 
Children of delayed intelligence noay, if found suitable, 
bo allowed to cross ove.r to the high school from inter- 
basic schools. At the high school stage, scholarships 
should be given more freely, so that poverty of the 
parents mav not bn a hindrance in any case to the 
able child in taking the fullest advantage of the 
education provided by the Statr. Misfits from all the 
three schools mnv propped to Junior Tpchnica! and 
Commercial institutions. 

(o') After matriculation, the students of the Com¬ 
mercial High Schools may proceed to I. Com. Colleges 
or tii High Commemiu] Institutions, such as the 
Government Commercial Institute or to Clerical 
Institutions which are rather popular in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Those belonging to the general high schools will 
have the maximum option of proceeding to all the 
different types of Intcrmndiatp Colleges and to Senior 
Technical Institutions, such as Engineering Schools 
and Railway Schools or Mono-technical Institutions, 
such as Textile Institute, Silk Institute. Weaving 
Schools, Tanning Institutes, etc. The third group 
proceeding from the Technical high schools will be 
allowed to proceed only to I.Sc. Colleges and Senior 
or Mono-technical Institutions. 

(o) After the Intermediate College stage, products 
of the I. Com. Colleges may proceed to B. Com., those 
of the Arts Colleges to B.A. and the others (fie., I-ScJ 
to BJ3c., Medical, Agricultural, Engineering and special 
Technical Institutions. 

(/) B. Com. students may then proceed to M. Com. 
or Institute of Banking and Accountancy, which should 
be created immediately in places where they do not 
exist. BA. students will go for Mi. and Law, while 
the BSc. students will go for MJSc. and higher 
technological institutions. 

The chart below gives in a tabulated form a brief 
resume of the proposed correlation : 



JUNIOR BASIC (Cnit-eontnd) 
fCompuUory—Age 6 to 9. CIiwo o 1 to IV] 

(Xm Intelligence toot at ago 9) 

Puged || Failed at forced 


II v 

Pr«*High School 

[Compulsory : Agn 9 to 12. Chusea V to VII] 
(2nd intelligence teat at age 12) A 

II 


paaaed 11 


[ Age 12 to 15. Clauea VIII to X. Not compulsory 


Commercial High 
Schools leading 
to Com. Matric 
|| failed 


Con oral H. S. 
loading to 
qrd. Matric 
|| failed 


Technical H. S. 
lending to Tech. Matric 


failed 


patted 


High Commercial 
Institution* 


paaaed 11 


paaaed | 


II 


1. Com. Colleges 1. A. College* I. Sc. Colleges 


Into .Basic (Craft-centered) 
fCompulsory : Age 9 to 12. Claaaea V to VU] 
(2nd intelligence teat at age 12) 

II 


failed 


| Not compulsory. Period aa required 

i___1 


Trade School 


II 

Senior Baeio 


Junior Technical & 
Commercial Institutions 


Senior & Mono Tech. InaUia. 


D II II II 

B. Com. College* B.A. Coilojjrs B.S<t. College* Medina! College* 

II E II It 

Inatitute of_University P. C.___Hlgher Technological 

Big. and claaaee ineluding Inatitutione 

Accountancy Law College! 


Agt. College* 


II II 

Eng. Colleges Special Tech. Inetns. 


With the above educational plan in view, a 
thorough analysis of the figures of employments of 
male populations of TJ.P. has been made from the 
Census Report of 1931—as those of 1941 Report do not 
show the distribution of population by vocation. This 
is very unfortunate and it merely indicates lack of 
imagination on the part of the Census authorities of 
1941 regarding the usefulness of those figures. It is 
hoped that the mistake will not be repeated in 1951, 
rather more careful statistics should be collected so 
that along with the figures of employment in different 
vocations the figures relating to standards of education 
in different employments are also published. The mode 
of analysis is identical to the one followed in the 
previous paper (Science Culture, loc. cit.) with the 
addition of a fourth group comprising the Trade 
School. 

From the number of persons required to have 
different types of education, an estimate has been 
made as before about the number of probable vacancies 
(Table II) and this latter figure has been utilised in 
the calculation of the number of schools and Inter¬ 
mediate Colieges of each type (Tables III & IV), 
following the method adopted in the paper under 
reference. 


ype of Education 

Table H 

Total No. 
employed 
in thousands 

No. of 
defections: 
Col 2x Col 
Defection 3 divided 
co-efficient by 100 

General low 

397 3 

14078 

„ high 

128.4 

4841 

Commercial low 

185.7 

3.77 5U8 

„ high 

30.5 

1150 

Technical low 

10.8 

407 

,, high 

17.8 

671 

Trade 

878,9 

83184 


Consequently the needs of the Secondary and 
Higher education will have to be formulated in such a 
way as to impart different types of education to as 
many persons as will annually yield the number given 
above. 

Assuming the average defetcion in class promotion 
as 4 per cent and the defection at each distinguishing 
stage i.e., from A to B or B to C or C to D or D to E 
as 30 per cent, a progressive loading backwards has to 
be made in order to arrive at figures giving the num¬ 
ber of students in the commencement class of each 
stage which will enumerate the vocational needs. This 
is given in Table III below : 



Table III 
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General low 






(t.e. Matric) 

14078 

814 

243 



General high 


• 




(i.e. Graduates 
and above) 

4841 

141 

160 



Commercial low 






(i-e. Matric) 

6116 

78 

88 



Commercial high 

1150 

84 

88 



Technical low 

407 

6 

- 7 


* 

Technical high 

671 

19 

88 
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The number of etudentd which each type of insti- mate of the total number of institutions of each type 
tutions will have to cater for being known, an estimate in U. P. baa to be made as given below:— 
of the total number is made as given in Tables IV and 

v._ * Table VI 


Table IV 

Type of School No. 

No. to be of Institutions No. of Institu- 
catered in the required at tions with 
commence- an average 50% having 
ment class of 30 students 2 sections 


in hundreds 

in the class 

in each class 

Pre-High Schools 

898 

2993 

1995 

General' Matric 

425 

1416 

944 

Commercial Matric 

121 

403 

269 

Technical Matric 

7 

23 

15 


Table V 


No. of Mutric candi- 

No- of Ini. Colleges 

(lute* in 

huiuirccln 

\*». 

at an average 

R 0 U>g 

uj> lor 

puhbuig Mutnr 

of 100 iMuticntb 

Typei of School college 

education 

in huiuircilt 

in oath class 

General and 




Technical 

160 

107 

107 

Commercial 

34 

23 

23 


No estimate has .been made of the number and 
type of Trade Schools as appropriate trade classes 
should be attached to technical institutions and fac¬ 
tories in such handicrafts and artifices as have natural 
environmental advantages in those areas and conse¬ 
quently their number and scope will depend on various 
factors which can only be determined by a proper sur¬ 
vey similar to the one carried by the Technical and 
Industrial Educational Committee of the Government 
of Bengal who have made some Valuable recommenda¬ 
tions in this regard. 

Conclusion 

It has already been stated that the analysis given 
above has been made on the figures of 1931 Census 
when the male population in UP. was 2-54 crons. 
With the- increase in population by nearly 14 per cent 
as revealed in the 1941 Census it is reasonable to as¬ 
sume that there must have been a pro-rata increase m 
the number of employments and lienee the estimate 
arrived at in the present analysis must also receive 
corresponding increase. That is to say a revised esti- 


No. of Institutions with 50% 
having two sections in each 
class of normal and reasonable 
strength. 



according to 

revised pro-rata 

Type of Institutions. 

1931 Census 

on 1941 Census 

Pre-High Schools 

.. 1995 

2265 

General High Schools 

(Matric) 

944 

1079 

Commercial High Schools 


(Matric) 

.. 269 

307 

Technical High Schools 

(Matric) 

15 

17 

Intermediate Colleges 

General 

.. 107 

122 

Intermediate Colleges 

Commercial 

23 

26 


The above table gives in a nutshell the educational 
requirements of U.P. at the present stage. It must 
howevi r be clearly understood that Education in a pro¬ 
gressive country will always be dynamic in character 
and the static luture which forms the basis of the pre¬ 
sent analysis can at best serve as a guide for a limited 
number of years. Educational needs depend consider¬ 
ably on ihc Nation’s outlook as well. At the present 
juncture, when witti independence in sight. India is 
pulsating with new life and energy for proper utilisation 
and drve'opimnt of her industrial and agricultural 
wealth much greater emphasis is needed for the expan¬ 
sion in the technical and agricultural education than is 
Hstmiati'ii here on the present-day figures of employ¬ 
ment in this province, in order to satisfy the growiug 
deuiu'irU of the post-war reconstructions which the In¬ 
terim Government have aYudy taken up in hand with 
i itiimsiysm and vigour. 

In a. National Planning a mode of approach some¬ 
what on the above lines is essentially needed if we are 
to prevent grave wastages and obtain the maximum of 
I'n'h'i-tive ifficiencv at minimum of cost and thereby 
conserve our N itiomi Income and our National 
Energ\ r . 


















REV. DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor of the Watumuil Foundation to 
, Indian Universities, 1947-1948 

By Pilot-. TARAKNATH DAS, rhn.. 

Editor, “America-India Feature and News Service,’ Note York City 


I 

“On Indian Indepi'iideiire Day, January 26th, 1947. at 
the morning servir,.. ut Die Community Church at 
Town Haji, Now Vink, announcement w:i“ made by 
Dr. TarakiintJi Dili. Professor- of Publie Affairs at 
New York University, of the appointment of Dr, John 
Haynes Holmes l-y the Watumuil Foundation as 
Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor to 
the Indian Universities for the year 1947-48. Dr. Holmes 
will leave for India in September of 1947, travelling 
by way of England and Palestine. He will confer with 
Indian leaders and speak at. Unit ptsi ties and Colleges 
in all parts of the counlry. He plan'-- to return shortly 
after the new year in January, 1948. stopping briefly 
to see Kagawa in Japan, and by way of Hawaiian 
islands. Dr. Holmes will bo accompanied by his son 
Dr. Roger Holmes, Professor of Philosophy at Mount 
Holyoke College on sabbatical leave.” 

This news-item, published in the. American Press, 
has a great significance for the Indian and American 
peoples and the world at largo. Because Dr. Holmes's 
mission to India will be for the purpose of furthering 
the cause of cultural co-operation and friendly under¬ 
standing between the peoples of India and America- 
end thus closer co-operation between the East and 
the West and promotion of world peace. The late 
revered Rishi Rabindranath Tagore was the apostle 
of this ideal and preached it. in various countries of 
Asia, Europe and America ; and Dr. Holmes, a fervent 
'idmirer of the late Dr. Tagoi-e, will be in India to 
spread the ideal which is also one of the object's of 
the Watumuil Foundation. 

By his own achievements as a scholar, social 
reformer, religious leader, a champion of world 
brotherhood and above all a devoted friend of India, 
Dr. Holmes is emincnlly qualified for this mission. 

II 

. On February 9. 19J7. Dr. Holmes celebrated “Forty 
Years Service as the Minister of Community Church 
of New York.” This, in itself, is a record. On that 
occasion he delivered a sermon entitled “Forty Years 
Of It,” which 1ms been printed and gives a vivid 
account of his work during the eventful and crucial 
years of our time. On that occasion, the American 
press published the following brief sketch of Dr. 
Holmes’s life and work : 

"John Haynes Holmes was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania', on November 29, 1879. His parents 
were Boston people and in his fifth year they re¬ 
turned to their native city in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Holmes was educated in the public schools of 
Malden, a suburb of Boston : graduated from 
Harvard College in 1902, and from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1904. He took his A.B. degree 


surnma curn taude, and was elected ui membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa. In May, 1930. he received 11 he- 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Jewish 
Institute of Religion. In June, 1931, he received I he 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from S'-. Lawrence 
University. In June 1945, ho received the "degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the Mcadville Theological 
School. He began his ministry in the Third Reli¬ 
gious Society of Dorchester (Unitarian) in 1904, 
and remained there three years. In November, 1906, 
he was called <!o the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, in succession of Minot J. Savage, 
and began his work in February, 1907. la 1919, Mr. 
Holmes left the Unitarian ministry and reorganised 
his church on a community as contrasted with 
denominational basis. It changed its name to “the 
Community Church of New York.” 

"Mr. Holmes has lect-ured widely in this coun¬ 
try, and travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Near East.' He writes regularly for the Progres¬ 
sive, reviews books for the New York Herald 
Tribune, serves on the Editorial Board of ‘Opinion/ 
and has the lead column in Fellowship magazine. 
His many books include The Revolutionary Function 
of the Modem Church, 1912; Is Death the Endt 1915; 
New Wars for Old, 1916; The Life and Letters of 
Robert Collyer, 1017; New Churches for Old, 1922; 
Patriotism Is Not Enough, 1938; Out of Darkness , 
1942; The Second Christmas. 1943; and a new book 
in be published in March by the Macmillan Com¬ 
pany entitled The Affirmation of Immortality which 
is a selection of the Religious Book Club. (The 
book has been published already). His hymns are 
to bo found the hymnody of all faiths. 

“Mr. Holmes has been a champion of many 
great causes of human welfare and was among the 
founders of the American Civil Liberties Union, of 
which he is today Chairman and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People.” 

To understand the spirit behind Dr. Holmes’ 
ministry one should carefully study the following 
creed of the Community Church of New York, which 
its members recite at its services : 

"Unto the Churck Universal, which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and >thc school of 
all modern thought ; which recognizes in all pro¬ 
phets a harmony, in all scriptures a unity, and 
through all dispensations a continuity ; which 
abjures all that separates and divides, and always 
magnifies brotherhood and peace ; which seeks 
truth in freedom, justice in love and individual 
discipline in social duty ; and which shall make of 
all sects, classes, nations and races, one fellowship 
of men—unto this Church and unto all its mem¬ 
bers, known and unknown, -throughout the world, 
we pledge the allegiance of our hands and hearts,” 
Because of universality of this creed, this unique' 
Church as early as 1929 'claimed among its member* 
persons from 86 nationalities including nations on each- 
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one of the 6ix continents of the globe. The member- 
'•hip included Protestants of many varieties, Roman 
Catholics,’, Old Catholics, Greek Catholics, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Zorosstrians, Confucianists, 
Bahaists, Theosophists and Mormons. 


Jt is hard for me or any one to give an adequate 
account of Dr. Holmes as a friend of India. In 
America, India had and has many genuine friends. 
Some of them made great sacrifices for the cause ol 
Indian freedom, with a depth of devotion which conics 
from spiritual foundation of recognition of brothei- 
hood of man in practice, leading to service to 
Humanity. The names of these American friends are nor. 
known to Indians in India and the present generation 
of Indians in America. Majority of those who pioneered, 
in the field of championing the cause of Indian free¬ 
dom are dead ; and among them the names of the 
laic Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, the late George Free¬ 
man, the late Jane Addams, the late Lillian Wald 
should be revered by all who cherish the cause of 
Freedom of Man. Let there be any misunderstanding 
I wish to emphasise that, there have been literally 
tens of thousands of Americans of all walks of life— 
From University Professors, Ministers to working men 
and women—who have supported the cause of Indian 
freedom and education of Indians in American 
universities and India will never be able .to pay her 
debt to America for generous and kind treatment of 
the sons and daughters of Mother India. 

Then there are others who have given whole- 
heai'.'ed support to the cause of India for more than 
three decades—Prof. Robert M. Lovett of Chicago, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, the founder of The Nation, 
Dr. Norman Thomas, four times Presidential Candi¬ 
date on Socialist Ticket, Roger Nash Baldwin, the 
Director of American Civil Liberties Union, Mr. B. 
W. Huebsch of the Viking Press who published Lujpat 
Rai’s England’s Debt to India and also my India in 
World Politics (1923) and others. Rev-. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes belongs to this group who befriended 
all Indians—sages, scholars, politicians, students and 
Workers—and tried to help them in every way. 

Dr. Holmes befriended my wife and me for more 
than 30 years ; and during the World War I, supported 
the late Lala Lnjpat Rai who was working in India 
for “Home Rule in India”. He «t the same time sup¬ 
ported the cause of political refugees from India who 
belie.ved in and worked for the establishment of a 
Federated Republic of the United States of India, 
long before the advent of the Gandhian era of Indian 
politics (1020), However Dr. Holmes is neither ft 
politician nor a revolutionary; but he is a great 
humanitarian. To champion the cause of Freedom, is 
an aspect of his Religion and he puts this faith in 
practice without reservation ; and this makes him a 
genuine friend of India. 

TV 

Dr. Holmes is a real pacifist. He has the courage 
to denounce all wars, even when his own country, the 
United States of America, was involved in World 
War I and World War n. He is always ready to stand 
by. bis faith and not to make any compromise, which 
might involve any. sacrifice of the fundamental 
principles. Thus he was reedy to resign his ministry 
during the two World Wars, lest the members of his 


church were opposed lo his creed of opposition to all 
wars. But his followers stood loyally by him in those 
trying days. From my own experience I can say that 
during the World War I Dr. Holmes was a solitary 
man, seeking reassurance of his creed of non-violence; 
and not until 1920 he got this reassurance in the teach¬ 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi. To clarify this point., I shall 



Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes 

"IT! 

quote the following passage from Dr. Holmes’s sermon 
delivered on February 9, 1947 : 

“Here, in the midst of a world abandoned to 
war and revolution, violence, bloodshed, destruction 
and death, stood this simple, serene and infinitely 
lovely figure. I had never heard even so much as 
his name. He was utterly unknown to American 
people. He was largely unrecognised, in his true 
proportions, by his own country. But the moment 
I touched him, like the woman who touched the 
hem of Jesus’s garment, I felt strength and courage 
flooding into my viens. Gandhi believed in the 
pure power of the spirit, and in the capacity of man 
to utilise this power in every relationship of life. 
He was a pacifist not in the negative but in the 
positive sense of the word. Opposed to physical 
violence in every form, including war. he substi¬ 
tuted for it the love of man for man, and men for 
men, as the basis of all security and *hc condition 
of all progress. He presented thiS higher spiritual 
law with a persuasion matched only by Buddha and 
Jesus, and the few divine prophets of the race ; and 
in addition he worked out and applied a technique 
of spiritual action, not for individuals merely but 
for organised masses of men in class conflicts and 
international wars, which proved him one of the 
supreme statesmen of human history. Leader of the 
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great cause of national independence without 
violence in his own country, he brought humanity 
a way of life which can alone deliver us from the 
encompassing snares of death in our time. As he 
saved my soul, eo I felt he could save the world. 
Instinctively, as under guidance, on Sunday, 
April 10. 1921, I preached on Gandhi, and pro¬ 
claimed him “the greatest, man in the world.” 
Every tiling that has happened since that Sunday, 
twenty-six years ago, has confirmed my instant, 
judgment. If there is any virtue or any praise in 
my ministry, any epitaph that I would have placed 
above my ashes, it is this : “He discovered Gandhi 
of India ; he knew him, loved him, and strove to 
follow him.” 

V 

Many Indians have a distorted vision of America 
and American ideals. India will remain grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. J. Watumull, the founder and the Director 
respectively of the Watumull Foundation that an 
American of the type of Dr. Holmes will visit Indian 
culture-centres not only to lecture on various topics 
of great importance, bul 'to know leaders of Indian 
thought and life more intimately to strengthen the 
tie of brotherhood of man which he cherishes for 
fellowmen in India. The subjects of his. lectures are 
divided into three groups and they 'are as follows : 

A 

“How America Won Her Independence.” 

“The Critical Period of American HisLory (1783- 
1787).” 

"How the American Constitution was Written and 
Why It Succeeded.” 

“Successes and Failures of American Democracy.” 

"Why America Is Whet She Is.” 

“The Basic Idealism of American Life.” 

“American Philosophy and Philosophers.” 

“The Evolution of America as a World Power.” 

“America in the Post-War World.” 


B 

“Your Country and Mine.” 

•‘East and West : Are They So Different ?” 
“Tagore as a World Teacher.” 

“Gandhi as a World Leader.” 


“What’s Happening to the World ?” 

“India and the Future of Mankind.” 

“India, Russia and America.” 

"Religion, Politic? and Freedom." 

It will not bo out of place to give my estimate 
of Dr. Holmes as an orator. I have lived in America 
and have been veiy closely associated with the 
academic world for 40 years and 'heard many great 
speakers. In oratory Dr. Holmes’s speeches are in no 
way inferior to those of the late William Jennings Bryan, 
the incomparable “commoner” and the late Eugene V. 
Debs, the American socialist leader whose words 
stirred the very soul of his audience. Furthermore, the 
distinction of Dr. Holmes’s speeches lies not in flowery 
oratory’ 'but in the substance of the contents and the 
n mv of presentation. 

1 may safely .say final Dr. Holmes’s visit, to India 
as Rabindranath Memorial Visaing Professor of Watu¬ 
mull Foundation to Indian Universities 1947-1948, will 
be an epoch-making event in the history of cultural 
co-operation between India and America. It is to be 
expected that authorities of Indian Universities and the 
Inter-University Board of India will make the best 
use of this unique opportunity. 

For further information about Dr. Holmes’s visit 
to India communicate with Mrs. G. J. Watumull, the 
Watumull Foundation, 937 Malcolm Ave, Los Angeles 
24. California. 

March 23, 1947 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

By U. S. NAVANI, bbc. (Econ.) London 


The Indian public has become used to hearing 
grandiose plans of successive Railway Members, for 
manufacture of locomotives, and amenities for passen¬ 
gers. The grandiose plans have always remained plans, 
and it is with no enthusiasm that one hears the same 
platitudes from Dr. John Mathai. There is nothing 
exceptionally cheering about the present budget wen 
apart from the proposal of enhancement of rates. 
Even the usual wartime array of imposing additions 
to reserves is lacking. 

One may briefly notice the actuals of the year 
1945-46 and the revised estimates of 194647, before 
dealing with the current budget. The year 1945-46 
ended happily for the Railway member. The actual 
receipts were larger by f crore and expenditure less 
by 4*8 crores than anticipated last year. (The fall in 
expenditure is however illusory aB it was mainly due 
to throw-forward of part of the anticipated debit in the 
cost of unsatisfactory deliveries of some rolling stock). 
The net result was a surplus of 38*20 crores 
of which 32 crores were contributed to Central 
revenues and the balance of 6*20 crores to Railway 


reserves. The balance in the reserve at ithe end of the 
year stood at 38*13 croroe. For the year 194647, the 
revised estimate of 'earning was higher by 29 crores at 
206 orores (owing mainly to upsurge in civilian 
passenger traffic), but the revised total expenditure 
was up by 33 crores at 174 crores, owing partly to the 
throw-forward of the previous year. The not surplus 
of 8*64 crores is to be distributed among Central 
revenue (5*61 crores) and Railway Reserves (81 lakhs) 
and Betterment Fund Rs. 3 crores. The Betterment, 
Fund is really a part of Reserves and is only an 
accounting device to earmark some portion thereof, 
for the particular purpose of staff welfare and intro¬ 
duction of certain safety 'devices for passengers. The 
actual Railway Reserves therefore at the end of 194647 
la expected to be 41*16 crores (including 18*8 crores 
of Betterment Fund created .by transfer of 12 crores 
from surplus of 194546 .and the rest from, expected 
surplus of 194647). One may here question the 
wisdom of earmarking such a large sum (13*8 crores). 
for the purpose of building quarters for railway work¬ 
ers and providing some safely devices for passenger* 




Gopini by Jamini Roy 
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atidl thus artificially reducing the railway reserves. 
(One should not also forget .the contributions made 
to the General revenues from surpluses during the last 
few years). Having artificially reduced the Railway 
Reserves, *the Transport Member asks for an increase 
in fares and rates on the ground that the reserves are 
low I 

Budget 1947-48 

On the basis of existing fares and rates the esti¬ 
mate of gross traffic receipts for 1947-48 is placed at 
183 crores. The est.ma'e of total expenditure includ¬ 
ing appropriation to Depreciation Fund of Rs. 15-34 
crores, is placed at 163 crores, leaving Rs. 7 crores 
surplus for contribution to general revenues and 
•Railway Reseives, as aghinst 7-5 crores fixed by 
government for contribution to general revenues. The 
transport Member intend-* to build up reserves and 
bring them up to at least 50 crores within seven years. 
On his calculation (after excluding 13-8 crores Better¬ 
ment Fund, 5 crores under special rules allocation for 
rolling stock during the war and 5 crores for arrears 
of maintenance) the reserves would only stand at 16-5 
crores. He has thus to find an additional 10J crores, 
to do which, he proposes to increase Railway fares by 
61 per cent at a flat rate and a small increase in 
freight rate structure woiking out at one pie per seer 
of foodgrain and one pie per yard of cloth. It must 
be admitted that reserves of Railways hairing capilal 
of over 800 crores, at 16-5 crores is not at all satis¬ 
factory and someth ng has .to be done to increase tlu* 
reserves. But the reserves are nol 16-5 crores as shown 
by the Transport Member, but over 35 crores, if we 
include the newly created Betterment Fund and the 
projected expenditure on arrears of niaintenam-e. 
Surely the ie,serves are reserves, no matter how they 
are proposed to be spent. The wail of the transport, 
member about the inadequacy of reserves is therefore 
misleading. Secondly, doesn't the estimate of receipts 
at 183 crores seem rather consoivative, particularly in 
view of .the experience of the Inst, year, and increasing 
economic activity in the country ? His contention that 
no increase in passenger fares was made since 1940, 
merely shows that the increasing surpluses during the 
period would have made any such action on .the part 
of government look uncalled for. It. is no reason why 
the fares should be increased now. Nor does the argu¬ 
ment, that the increase would act as a deflationary 
tendency, seem justified. There is no analogy between 
a tax and the price of a railway ticket. The latter is 
an example of cost of a commercial service, like the 
cost of a theatre ticket, and increase in it would in 
practice work as an inflationary tendency rather than 
the reverse. Further, the flat rate inorease of one anna 
in the rupee would discriminate in favour of higher 
class travellers at the expense of lower class travellers. 
The increase in fares therefore seems to be unjustified 
and the Central Assembly ought to reject it. As 
regards the proposed increase in freight, the Transport 
Member stated “the increases contemplated parti- 
eularly in so far as these relate to the necessities of 
life as for example foodgrains and ptecegoods 
Wjll be individually far too small to offer any 
justification for an increase in retail prices.” We 
■’Amot know what action the government would 
‘ fake," if the increase in prices of necessities did 
«wben?"«e a consequence of this increase in freights. 
Sot we do know that the powerful interests in textiles 
and foodgmia* will manage to get the prices of their 


goods raised, notwithstanding lack of justification. Wo 
will do well not to be lulled into the betlief that the^ 
consumer will be spared the effect of this small rise 
in tiie freight of necessities. 

The increase in reserves is a laudable aim, but it 
can only be achieved slowly and the best method to 
achieve it is to increase the efficiency end availability 
of Railway service to the public ; to increase the 
earning not by charging more but by cheapening the 
price of Railway usage. 

Other Features 

The Transport Member suggested the setting up 
nf a committee of the House to go into the whole 
question of convention of separation of Railway from 
Finance Budget and to see if a satisfactory solution of 
the problem can now be found. This is the appropriate 
time in so far as the Railways have become a profit- 
earning asset and there is every indication that they 
will continue ,to be so. 

The other highlights of the budget speech were, 
proposed electrification of imore B.B. & C.I. & GJ.P. 
Railway sectors, and the proposal to inaugurate & 
financial control branch,- to advise the management of 
each line on measures of economy and removal of 
waste. One of the welcome features of the budget was 
the announcement that 80 to 90 per cent piasenger 
train services, stopped during the war, had been 
restored. Furl her nearly half the number of goods 
stations and over one-fourth of passenger stations 
closed during the war were opened up to the end of 
til? last year. The Transport Member also gave a 11 
assurance that the policy of reopening stations would 
continue. It has also been decided to revise the entire 
rating structure to facilitate interchange of goods 
between railways, a measure of reform long over-due. 
It was also cheering to learn that more coaching stock 
and wagon will be in service by the end of March 1948, 
than were in 1939. 

The government also succeeded in averting the 
strike, notice of which had been given by the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation in June last year, by meet¬ 
ing their demands to the extent of 9 crores and by 
stopping the discharge of surplus workers until the 
award of the Adjudicator. Notwithstanding this there 
were isolated strikes on the South Indian Railway and 
Dr. John Mathai gave a timely warning to leaders 
against stoppage of, work and “Go Slow” policies which, 
he said, would react on the country's economy and the 
workers themselves. 

As regards plans for the future, it is proposed to 
set up a new plant at Kanchrapara at a cost of 11-5 
crores for the purpose of manufacturing 120 loco¬ 
motives and 50 boilers a year. No locomotive is l ! kcly 
to emerge from this plant before 1950. Investigation is 
also proceeding for construction of 5,000 miles of new 
lines and restoration of 400 miles of lines dismantled 
during the war. It is expected that 200 new coaches 
will be turned out in the current year by Railway 
workshops which have been mainly engaged on repair 
work. Some new coaches on order supposed to 
demonstrate the standards of comfort, planned by the 
Railway Board will be on exhibition in March. The 
public, would certainly be interested to know the 
comforts to he provided for them. Such & thing in un¬ 
heard of in the history of Indian Railways. 

It is hoped that the Transport Member will be 
-more, fortunate than his predecessors and vriH succeed 
in tranel&tmg into reality the above pl^na. 



INDIAN ART IN LONDON AND PARIS 

Br AUSTIN COATES* 


Thb Exhibition of Contemporary Indian Art which 
wu recently held ia Paris at the time of the UNESCO 
meetings and shortly afterwards at India House, 
London, has provided an unexpected opportunity for 
taking utock of India’s artistic achievement since the 
Tagores gave their great cultural impetus to the country 
^r»rf gave birth to the idea of a school of modern 
jydi*n Art which would be able to hold its own in the 
principal picture galleries throughout 'the World. 



His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
Painting bp Kajpal Krishna 

The art of the Tagores was seldom exclusive in its 
derivation of st}de. The Japanese influence in Mr. 
Abanindmnath Tagore’s Lady with a Bag, which was 
one of the small though well-ohosen works by which 
this artist was represented at the Exhibition, is un- 

* Mr. Austin Coates, who is the .bob of the famous 
TCngKnh .composer of music Mr. Eric Coates, recently 
spent a year in India as a Plying Officer in the Buys! 
Xir Pome. In Jus spare time he took tine opportunity 
of making personal contacts with many of the leading 
Indian artists, including Mr. Hands Lai Bose and Mr. 
Jamini Boy; he travelled widely, as far South as Cape 
Comorin, and stayed at Santiniketan'on two occasions; 
in January IMS be visited Sevagram where he 
a week working at aa in m a t e of the A s hr a m .—Ep, 
Jf, *. 


disguised; and the affinity of some of Rabindranath 
Tagores drawings to the book illustrations which were 
new in Europe when the poet was a young man is a 
charming revelation of one of the influences which 
shaped the creative genius of that great artist. The 
Tagores seem in their paintings to have had no desirg 
to evade any foreign influence, be it from the West 
or from the Far East, and for this reason their work 
is of absorbing interest, while the pictures of those 
of their students who have sought particularly to avoid 
artistic contact with the West lack the virility and 
rest which all lovers of Indian classical Art must wimly 
wish to And in contemporary painting. 

The most striking fact emerging from the Exhibi¬ 
tion is that the day of the purists and revivalists in 
Indian Art is drawing to a close. No one would deny 
the craftsmanship and good taste of much that has 
been dome in recent years in purely Indian modes of 
painting ; the drawings of Sarada Ukil end his pupil, 
Mr. Sushil Ssrkar, whose Mampuri Dance was shown, 
have an unforgettable finesse of line and rhythm. But 
art such as this no longer holds the field as it used to; 
and the dominating artists jn India today—some of 
them formerly pupils of ithe Kalabhavana at Santi- 
niketan—are those who express themselves with less 
conscious effort than the punsts and who have bor¬ 
rowed freely and advantageously from Ihc West. 

Since the days of Ravi Verma one has learnt to 
have a justifiable suspicion of any Indian artist in¬ 
fluenced by the European schools. Prom time to time, 
indeed, an artist painting in the European manner has 
justly achieved success, but his haB more often than 
not been a lone flight. 

At toe Exhibition in Paris and London, however, 
it has been possible to see for the first time how a 
number of gifted artists from different parts of India 
have been employing European technique with vigour 
and agility. Seen in a group 'together, as they have 
been at Lidia House, the pictures by these artists 
throw a new light on India’s artistic development, end 
might be mid to indicate that at last some harmony 
is bring reached in Art between the traditional and 
the European influences. If this is so, it may well be 
that these artists are laying the foundations of an 
important modem trend in Indian Art 

The artists of significance in this group would 
appear to include Mr. Kamal Krishna, surely one of 
the best painters in India, Mr. N. S. Bendre, whose 
Marketing was among the noteworthy pictures in the 
Exhibition, Mr. Zainul Abedin, whose art has lost none 
of its original verve, Mr. Raqaeadransth Chakravorty, 
whose Village Dacca must be placed among the most 
satisfying of his landscapes, and Mr. Nagen Bhatta- 
oharyya, who has the great artistic virtue of con¬ 
sistency coupled with an honest and sound technique. 

The worked these artists, and of others like them, - 
is vigorous end stimulating. To the European it to,, 
of course, unexpected; the average European is sur¬ 
prised,, when 'he was expecting to sense something of 
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tiw haatand bright colours of tha tropica, to aae in aft 
udiaa lan dsca p e such soft tints aa Mr. Chakravorty 
wujptetin using. But one has to bear in mind that 
tha average European is apt to overlook the fact that 
India has a winter, and that the soft colours of sunrise 
in Bengal, for example, are more attractive to an 
artist than the colour-drenching light of mid-day to 
peint which would be similar to caking an English 
artist to paint nothing but rain I 

In all, therefore, one detected three prime in¬ 
fluences in contemporary Indian Art as shown in this 
Exhibition. The first consisted of the pictures by 
members of the Tagore family which filled nearly one 
wall of the room ; the second, of the landscapes and 
genre subjects of the artists mentioned earlier, and 
which seems to represent the strongest and most 
favourable trend in Indian Art today. The third in- 1 
fluen.ee is that of India’s most distinctive and powerful 
artist, Mr. Jamini Roy, four magnificent examp’es of 
whose work dominated one end of the Exhibition 
room. It seeme unlikely that Mr. Roy will ever have 
any other piece in the story of India's artistic renais¬ 
sance than as a supremely successful individualist 
painter. The anonymous art of the Bengal villages was 
his predecessor, and it is difficult to think of him 
having a successor. But, alone though he stands, Mr. 
Jamini Roy dwarfs many of bis contemporaries by his 
sincerity, directness, and splendid sense of colour and 
design. It is not an exaggeration to say that since the 
time when the best in Indian Art ceased to be anony¬ 
mous Mr. Roy is the finst artist of outstanding merit 
to come out of India. The fluency with which he has 
translated the immemorial lines of Indian classicism 
into a completely modem idiom in his Gopini at once 
shows those unacquainted with Bengali Folk Art the 
genuineness of his work in the folk idiom, of which 
the Madonna with St. John was a felicitous choice 
being perhaps one of his finest pictures 


Naturally his work attracted more comment in 
Paris than in London, sad it is »w"ffag to note how* 
several Parisians who had not seen the Gopini were 
about to condemn Mr. Roy as an imitator of Matisse 
and Picasso. A look at the Qopmi, however, quickly 
assured them of the authenticity of Mr. Jamini Roy’s 
art, which aroused considerable interest. What tire 
Parisians did not know was that Mr. Roy had ex¬ 
perienced in Bengal somewhat the same revulsion 
from the established European techniques as Matisse 
end Picasso must have felt in Europe when they 
threw tradition to the winds. It is the fact that Mr. 
Jamini Roy found in the folk art of the villages an 
alternative idiom suited to his purpose which has made 
him in some ways the most' entirely satisfactory 
painter of this strange period in world art through 
which we are still passing. For, of the principal artists 
throughout the world who have essayed new forms 
and styles, Mr. Jamini Roy alone has consistently 
eschewed ugliness and has known always that without 
beauty truth cannot breathe. 

Altogether the Exhibition has been a most useful 
step in making the British public aware of'contem¬ 
porary Indian Art, and it has served as a forerunner 
to the Indian Exhibition which is to be beld in the 
exhibition rooms of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House this autumn and of which much is expected, 
particularly by those who remember the wonderful 
Chinese Exhibition held there before the war. 

Europe has seen little of contemporary Indian Ait, 
and for this reason the recent Exhibition in Paris and 
London was, owing to the wide range of artists re¬ 
presented and to tike publicity which it received in 
both capitals, a landmark in the story of modern 
Indian painting ; and It is greatly to be hoped that 
in London at any rate exhibitions such as this will 
become a regular feature of the artistic calendar. 


A TALE OF TWO COUNTRIES 

By SAMAR RANJAN SEN 


It is a tale of the pigmy who escaped war and the 
giant who lost it. Switserland u the playground, 
and Germany, the dust bowl of Europe. I have juBt 
completed a month’s tour in the continent. The 
condition in Geimany is temble beyond description. 
It' is important that the world outside should know 
something about it. The following photographs are more 
eloquent than anything (hat could be written. 

in Bengal may find it difficult to imagine the 
beauty and prosperity in Switserland, But we should 


have no difficulty in realising the terrible misery that 
lies just across the border. It is just a repetition of 
the scenes of the Bengal famine. In Bengal, the 
mortality was indeed much greater because we were 
already the poorest nation in the world, but even we 
had not that demoralisation and sense of utter despair 
that all Germans, high or low, have today. Moreover, 
Bengal had more help from outside because there was 
less censorship and napre sympathetic neighbours. 




Going to school at Aachen Foot-wear for e European winter 








U. S. ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION^ 


A U. S. Naval expedition left U. 8. shores in early 
January for the Antarctic under the command of Bear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who has made three pre¬ 
vious trips to the Antarctic. Admiral Byrd is the only 
man to fly over both the North and South Poles. 


x - r ’A ' 



, Rear Admiral Richard H. Cruaen. Commander 
Of ‘the Task Force 68 

* 

The Undertaking was motivated by the extension 
‘of tbe Navy’s policy to develop the ability of naval 


unite to operate under any and all conditions. A task 
force, therefore, was formed of the Atlantic Fleet which 
sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, January 2, 1947. Later 
the group nr&s augmented by ships of the Pacific Fleet. 

At the time of sailing the Navy specifically out¬ 
lined the expedition’s objectives as being : 

1. Training personnel and testing equipment ha 
frigid so&es. 

2. Consolidating and developing the results of tbe 
United States Antarctic Service Expedition of 
1939-1941. 

3. Developing naval techniques for establishing, 
supporting and using bases under comparable 
conditions. 

4 Amplifying knowledge of the area with respect 
to hydrographic, geographic, geological, meteo¬ 
rological and electro-magnetic propagation 
conditions. 



Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Commander, 

U. S. Navy Antarctic Expedition 

While* the purpose of the operations is, admittedly 
of a military nature *, that is, the training of naval 
personnel and the testing of ships, aircraft and equip¬ 
ment under frigid sons conditions, the expedition, 
because of its versatility and mobility, affords an un¬ 
equalled opportunity to amplify existing data. To take 
full advantage of this feature, arrangements have been 
made with other U. S. Government departments for 
scientists in a number of specialised fields to parti¬ 
cipate. 
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The United States Army is represented by eir end 
‘ground force observers and by quartermasters interested 
in clothing and rations. The Weather Bureau, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, the United States 
Gedtogioal Service, tee Hydrographic Office, the 
material bureaus of the Navy Department, and other 
Government scientific agencies have provided meteoro¬ 
logists, geographers, oceanographers, hydrographers, 
photographers and other personnel. The Marine Corps 
has furnished a part of the air flight crews and other 
cold weather specialists. 

in sailing formation, the force of 13 ships in 
divided into three mam groups; the Central Group 
includes the flagship, and headquarters communication 
ship, Coast Guard and Navy icebreakers, two cargo 
vessels and a submarine ; the East Group is composed 
of a seaplane tender, au oil tanker and a destroyer; 
end the West Group has the Barae complement to 
ships. Altogether, the force carries approximately 4,000 
officers and men. 

The Central Group proceeded to the south of 
New Zealand. It entered the Ross Sea and established 
a base near “Little Amciiea,” which is about 2,000 
miles south of New Zealand. The twin wing group 
started their operations about 1,000 miles to tee east 
and west of “Little America, 1 ' and they extended their 
operations. The central force, off “Little America,” 
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established a shore base. From this installation, flight 
operations were conducted with Navy shore-based air¬ 
craft to explore withm^limite of flying range. 

Hie presence of cargo ships and oil tankers make 
the entire foroe self-supporting m supplies and fueL 
The submarine contribute materially to the oceano¬ 
graphic research because of its sensitive fathometeie 
and bathythermographs. Both the submarine and the 
destroyers provided additional safeguards during the 
over-water pprtion of operational flights. The major 
ships are equipped for collecting ocean floor samples, 
particularly off the sea-weed ends of the mam glaciers, 
since analysis of these samples will furnish data for 
estimating the geological composition of the terrain 
under the glacier. 

What is called “survival equipment" aboard air¬ 
craft includes emergency radio equipment for com¬ 
munications with the home base. On long-range flights 
plane-crews wear very heavy clothing, rather than 
heated suite, to be sure of protection against the 
weather in case of a forced landing. 'Survival equip¬ 
ment” also includes more clothing, skis, tents and a 
90-day supply of food. A large portion of the‘food is 
the old-fashioned pemmican, the pieserved meat ex¬ 
plorers have been using for the last 100 years. Cargo 
vessels pack about six months’ supplies.— V8I8. 


MODERN PAINTINGS IN DELHI ASIAN CONFERENCE 

Bv Pnor. O. C. GANGOLY 


Thb Delhi Art and Craft Society had made a valiant 
effort to make the Exhibition of Contemporary Asiatic 
Art acnieve some measure of success. If it has eluded 
its grasp it is no fault of the organisers, for the time 
was too short, and the distance of overseas countries 
was too long, to get representative exhibits. Yet most 
of the Asiatic countries were represented—China, 
Japan, Iran, Ceylon, Burma and Bali. The small group 
of black and white compositions from Bali was sur¬ 
prising in their originality, sincerity, vitality and 
expressiveness. The Bali exhibits formed the real back¬ 
bone of tee exhibition, and have act an example to 
Indian artists—the secrets of retaining racial and 
traditional treads, a lesson which it is hoped will not 
be lost to tee modern artists of India frittering away 
their talents and energy in aping questionable forms 
of irritating "isms.” The Bali drawings arc modernistic 
to the core, yet true to their Malayo-Polynesian 
traditions. It was irritating to find a total lack of any 
definite aims or aspirations in the 179 examples of 
modern Indian pictures, many makers of which 
delighted in denying their ancient heritage merely to 
pose and gesticulate as a "Modern.” Our new artists 
grow tip without any intimate contact with the old 
masters of India. One is tempted to recall tee classic 
advice of Degas, the great French Modern : "You 
must copy the old masters end copy them again, and 
it is o»ly when you have absolutely proved you are a 
(Odd copyist that you may be permitted to paint a 
radish from Nature.”' The troth of this doctrine was 
evident in the exhibits from China, Japan and Iran, 
end I& tbe solitary exhibit contributed by Nanda Lai 


Bose. Unfortunately, tec pieces from China and linn 
were not representative of the best. In the examples 



The Miniatxel by A. R. Cbughtei 
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exhibited, the Xiamen pieces did not display any M*sojj, Karnal Krishna asd other .talent# Are ttflt 
original experiments. Even the Polo Players repeated worthily represented, so that the shew could not convey 
the conventions of old masters. It is unfair to judge to the Asian delegates the best that India fags produced 
modern Burmese Art by the few water colours in thin, in recent times. Dr. Abanindrsnath Tagore and Ant 
superficial technique, with no affiliation with its old Kumar Haidar are very poorly represented, a fact grie- 
aesthetio heritage. The Ceylon group was equally vously to be mourned. The really interesting pieces were 

contributed by Sail os Mukherjee 
{Toilet xn Ike Wood), Rani Chanda 
(Mother and Child), Manisbi Dey 
(Golden Rtver), B. Gangoly (Por¬ 
trait oj Mm Foster), Hebber 
(Maidenhood), Qirish Mandal 
(Golden Bird), Parana] -Roy (My 
Friend), S. Sen’s Red Oleander, 
and Suohil Surkar's The Dancer. 
Of the newcomers, Vishnu Sharma 
has justly won a prize for Mend¬ 
ing it was unfortunate that many 
new and immature artists covered 
the walls who had not yet earned 
a place in an Iuter-Asian Show. 
This can only be explained by the 
supposition that the organizers 
must have been hard put to it to fill 
up the walls, there being no better 
pictures to spoil out, an Exhibition 
worthy of this unique occasion I* 
is easy to find valid excuses for 
the poverty of the exhibits,—post¬ 
war conditions lengthening the 
shndows of war conditions, re¬ 
peated exhaustion of available 
pictorial nssots bv recent exhibi¬ 
tions both at home and abroad, 
and so on. But if the exhibits 
were not really representative, 
they have offered enough food for 
i effect ions. Buddhist culture nnd i 
spiritual thoughts had provided 
rich materials for artiHtic ex¬ 
pression in all parts of Asia during 
the past two thousand years and 
held together the whole of Asia 
in one common unity. And one 18 
inclined to ask if Maitreya, the 
future Buddha, is late in coming, 
what form of secular art can offer 



Landscape with Volcano 
By an unknown Balinese painter 

disappointing with tho angle exception of Rev Mangu 
Sri Thero’s Nola-Damayan lx, a sketch daringly modem 
and basically Indian. S&k&Iasutiya'g Mara’s Daughters 
is in an aggressively modernistic manner unsuitable for 
such sacred subjects. Sammuganathan’s design for 
Portraits in Mosaic is a praiseworthy piece of experi¬ 
ment. In the Indian section, names from Bengal pre¬ 
dominate, though a few pieces from well-known artists 
from the United Provinces, Bombay, (none from 
Madras), figure on the wall. Somlal Shah, R. V. Raval, 


common media for social, intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual intercourses 
among the affectionate Brother¬ 
hood of Asiatic Nations. As matters stand at present, 
for all the 4«atie brethren the barriers of languages 
are more formidable than the barriers of mountains, 
oceans and other frightful frontiers. In this predica¬ 
ment and before an all-Asian Esperanto is devised, the 
illiterate language of the Visual Arts offers the only 
fruitful channel of an intimate and dynamic inter¬ 
course between the various races and cultures of Asia 
which were so happily brought together at Delhi in a 
picturesque assembly. • , J 



MADURA—THE TEMPLE CITY 

B* A. V. KR1SHNAMURTHY, ha. 


Mast i* is one of th$ ancient cities of India. The 
available records prove that the city is more than two 
thousand yean old. Madura bad trade relationa with 
the ancient city of Rome. 

Origin 

The city was founded by Kulaaekhara Fandya. 
The local folklore narrates an interesting story about 



The Golden Tower of Madura Temple 

the origin of the town. A merchant of Manalur, then 
the capital of the Pandyan kingdom, who used to 
travel far and wide for the purpose of trade while 
passing through the Kadamba forest, saw a Siva- 
lingam by the ride of a beautiful little lily tank. As 
the sun had. already set, he decided to spend the night 
there. That day being Monday tho Devas came to 
worship Lord Siva. The merchant witnessed the cele¬ 
brations and at daybreak he returned to Manalur and 
told the news to the Pandyan King The King came 
to the Spot and to his great surprise saw a tigress 
feeding the young one of a deer. Kulaaekhara Pandya 
thought that the place ought to be e sacred one, and 
decided to found a city there and make it the Capital 
flf the Pandyan kingdom. Accordingly, the forest was 
cleared and when .the layout of the cily was being 
made, the king was bewildered as how to limit the 
-boundaries, of the city. At that time God Siva appeared 


in the form of a Siddha and directed the snake which 
he was canymg in his arms to show the limits of the 
city. Tho snake fixing its tail at one place moved 
round till its mouth touched its tail and thus marked 
the limits of the city. The town was founded within 
the limits shown by the snake. As the limits of the 
city was shown by a snake, (he city was named Tint- 
AJavai* 



Tho Western Tower of Madura Temple 

The fame of the city spicad fur anti wide. The 
euemies of the Pandyan King became jealous of him 
and sent a huge snake to drattov the c.ty. The Pan- 
dyan King slew the snake m battle ; but before it 
died the snake spit foith n si team of poi-ou which 
began to spread throughout lhe city. The inhabitants 
of the city prayed lo God Cho.fcmatha to protect 
them. Chockenalhi spimklrd over the'city a drdp of 
mndhu (nectar) from the Chan it -Ivala wft clt ho was 
bearing on hts in a ties*. Tin venom which spread 
throughout the ci'y subsided and from that day on¬ 
wards the city came to be known as "Madhurai’ which 

* Tint—Beautiful; Alavoi— Poisonous mouth, hers 
meaning ’ 
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meaas sweet city (now corrupted into Madura by After that Madura ante tbs Nswabe of Aroot, 
English usage). The Sthala-Purans describes this inci- and then passed into the hsafc of Tipu of 

drat thus: “As the kind-hearted and beloved Chocks- Mysore. After the third Mysore War, M«yiw r was 
Mitha, the Lord of all Gods, (by sprinkling nectar) annexed to the British Territory in ia h 0 

> Position 

Today, Madura is the second largest city in the 
Madras Presidency. It is a well-planned city, The 
temple of Goddess Meenakshi is situated in the centre 
of the town. The main wade, which aig broad and 
dean, form concentric squares, while the streets cutting 
across the roods lead to the temple. 

Madura from veiy ancient times is noted os the 
Centre of Education end Culture in Tamil Nod. The 
third Tamil Sangam (800 B.C .-300 AD.) flourished at 
Madura. Today, there are two Arts Colleges, a Tamil 
Songam, a Sanskrit College, and a Technical Training 
School. 

Madura is an important industrial centre. There 
are at present four Cotton Mills in the town. Madura 
is noted for its Textiles especially hand-loom saries, 
dhoties, and banians. Other important industries are 
nretal works and jewellery. 

Plmxb or Ixtkiest 

The important places that are to be seen to 
Madura, are the famous Meenakshi Temple, Puduman- 
dapam, Tirumal Naik’s Palace, and the Mariamman 
Tank. 

The Meenakshi Temple is a marvel of ngtoeer- 
ing skill. Its architectural beauty is indescribable. The 
gigantic towers which appear to embrace the sky, the 
fine sculptures of the Nandi Mandapam, the huge 
images of Gods to the Thousand-Pillar Mandapam, 
the life-like statues of the Naik King * in the Pudu 
Mandapam, the beautiful Golden Lily Tank and the 
Golden Vimanam over the shrine of God Sundaie- 
swara, the paintings of the Parrot Mandapam,—‘all 

Nandimandapam, Madura tbe * b J“* *° rth splendour of Indian Architecture 

of the Dra vidian type. 

turned the stream of bitter poison 
spit by the make into a river of 
sweet nectar and made the city 
beautiful, the name of the city from 
that day onwards came to be called 
throughout the world as Madurai- 
ma-Nagar, in., the great city oi 
sweetaem.” 

Humor 

tJp to 800 AD. Madura was under 
the rule of the Pandyas. Between 
000 to 000 AD., the PalJavas of 
Kanchi held sway over the city. 

During the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries the Choias were powerful 
and Madura was included to the 
empire of the greater Choias. At 
the end of 18th century the Pandyss 
again came to power. At the dose 
of the 18th century Malik-Kafur 
invaded the city; but there was 
no permanent conquest. When the 
Vijaya-Nagnr Empire expanded A view of Madura—The Temple City 

under Krishna Deva Raya, Madura 

came under Vijayanagar and it came to be The temple is an fanmn afni^hu aourae of pleasure -, 
ruled by the Nuks, the Viceroys of Vijayanagar. After to the lover of art and architecture. It sends the. 
the death of Krishna Deva Raya, the Naiks became menage of godliness to the seeker of religious truth, 
independent and held sway for about two centuries. It instills poetry in the heart of poets. It furnishes M»- 
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of material* for the historian to research upon. There 
ere bigger temples in South Indie, but in its splendour 
and bquty, the Madura temple supersedes all. 

This famous end holy temple of Ooddem Meenakshi 
was thrown open to Harijnne in 1930 when the Con- 
Ministry under Bojaji wu in power. Today ell 
ua irrespective of caste or creed oan offer worship 
in the temple. 

Next to toe temple, the Tirwnal Naik’n Palace 
and toe Mariammen Tank are worth visiting. The 
massive pillars, toe beautiful Durbar Hall, and the 
bathing-ghat of the Tirumal Naik’s Palace will give 
immense pleasure to a viator. The big Mariam man 
Tank, with a Mandapam surrounded by a beautiful 
garden in the Centre, is very grand to look at. Every 
year in the Tamil month of Thai (Jaauaxy-Febniaiy) 
there is a floating festival when God Sundara with 
Goddess Meenakshi is taken in procession in a 
beautifully decanted floating car in toe tank. 

Pour miles to the south of Madura is Tiruparan- 
Kundrsm where there is a cave temple of God Subrah- 


tnaniya. The Vishnu Temple at Alagar-Koil, « village, 
ten miles east of Madura, is another pleee of. 
interest. The Alag&r Temple is situated at the f°ot 
of a hill and it also contains good specimens of 
sculpture. 

Madura is a city of festivals. All through the yes* 1 
there are festivals in the temple of Goddess Men- 
nakshi, toe moat important of -them being the Chitra- 
festival held in April-May, toe Puttu-festival held in 
J anuary-Februaiy. People all over the country attend 
these festivals in thousands. 

Madura is a sacred city. It is called Bhuloka- 
Kailasa. The poet, who wrote the Sthala-purana, while 
describing the streets of Madura, s&ys: "Lord 
Sundareswara wandered in toe streets of Madura sell¬ 
ing bangles, jewels, and firewoods, for the sake of 
protecting his devotees; bow can I express in petty 
words the beauty and sanctity of the streets, which 
had toe good fortune to kiss the feet of the Lor d- t h e 
feet which even the Vedas, being unable to touch, 
praise aloud t” Much leas oan I describe the splendour 
and beauty of Madura—the Temple City. 



PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE COUNTRY 

Bv NISITH RANJAN KAR, muc., r.GJi.8., 

Presidency College, Calcutta 


Ah a geographer, I should only like to put forward the 
scope of contribution of geography to the economic 
-development of our own land of India. At the very 
outset, it should be conceded that geography is 
fundamentally a field science whioh takes into cog¬ 
nisance the individual findings of other alhed field 
sciences—geology, meteorology, hydrology, pedology, 
agriculture, etc., and synthesises them in a positive 
geographical perspective. While other field sciences 
investigate the various terrestrial phenomena indivi¬ 
dually, geographers, who must be conversant, with the 
facts and findings of related sciences, make a 
synthetic study of them conjointly from a solely 
rationalistic and humanistic viewpoint. All the 
material phenomena in toe geologic, climatic, and 
'Sdapfak environment of toe land are critically studied 
from toe standpoint o! man and his society, with 
particular emphasis on toe nature and extent of such 
geologic, edaphio and hydrologic resources and how 
far and in what way they can be exploited and con¬ 
served for the economic betterment of human society. 
It is for toe geographers to present a clear picture of 
the country’s present and potential natural resources 
in conjunction with her premure and pattern of popu¬ 
lation and to indicate the fine of her economic deve¬ 
lopment, so as to bring a balanced state of economy 
between the natural resources and the population 
burden in different natural regions of the country. This 
ta^ianal concept, of economic development tending to 
bring about a geographic equilibrium between the 
Natural .resources, demographic pressure and socio¬ 


economic fabric of a country is a significant contri¬ 
bution of geography in effecting a planned economic 
life of a nation. 

I would like to indicate a few positive lines in 
which geographers can contribute immensely towards 
an economic planning for a better and prosperous 
India, depredated and impoverished by two centuries 
of exploitation by an alien rule. In this age of 
'machine-culture’ and scientific technician, industrial 
development has become synonymous with the 
economic progress of the country and as such studies 
in industrial geography’ have assumed tremendous 
importance. It is for the Indian geographers to bring 
into light the nature and extent of India's terrestrial 
resources, the amount of reserve of high and low grade 
basic raw materials of industry, the total reserve of 
solid and liquid fuels of different qualities and their 
geographical distribution, in the light of the latest 
scientific investigations. It is for the geographers to 
make a thorough survey of minerals in which India is 
specially enriched, so that they may be properly ex¬ 
ploited. as well as proper assessment should be made 
of the ‘strategic minerals’ in which India is extremely 
poor, in order that they may be conserved Wthout' 
that danger of raubuirtschaft. It is the main concern 
of industrial geographers to indicate the prospective 
locations of India’s future industries baaed on exploi-, 
tation of her abundant raw materials, with special 
reference to the availability of cheap power, adequate 
transport facilities, supply of skilled labour force and 
accessibility to consuming markets. In any such 
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planning for industrial location, the geographical aspect 
, would be to aim at maximum industrial efficiency with 
the prospect of maximum consumption in market at 
a minimum loss to the natural resources and to the 
labour force. Iu respect of some of the basic raw 
materials, such as hematite, Umenite, manganese, 
chromite, bauxite, mica, etc. India is specially nch and 
she has a bright future in all types of iron and steel 
industries, aluminium industry, chemical, electro¬ 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industiie-', as also 
in various other ancillary ones. In paper, fertiliser and 
dyestuff mduslues, India has a promising future 
consideiiug her forest and grassland resources, abun¬ 
dant water supply and sufficient chemical Balts. 
Agricultural industry, including the harvesting, milling 
and packing of India s surplus foodstuff, oil seeds and 
grains on a scientific line, has also an immense scope 
for development, which will ulso stimulate the expan¬ 
sion and i (.'construction of Indian agriculture. In any 
case, it is for the geographers to prepare a bold blue¬ 
print of the industrial regeneration of India, based on 
a balanced state of economy between the country's 
treasure of natural resources, their utilisation in 
industrial development und their judicious cause na¬ 
tion for the emergent period of futurity. 

Development of India’s power-resources is the 
nne qua rum of her industrial development, and the 
prime objective of industrial geogiaphy in India would 
be to indicate the line of planning for the generation 
of more million kilowatts of electrical energy from the 
so-called inferior and waste iypea of coal scattered all 
over India, as well as from innumerable streams and 
rivers so long neglected as useless or dreaded as 
notorious, in the light of a detailed topographic and 
hydrographic survey by trained geographers. The aim 
in this line should be to implement the slogan of 
'electricity for millions and for eveiy home and wheel’ 
by way ol covering the whole of India in a complete 
network of electrical grids from every hydro-eleotrie 
plant and coal mine, producing power at the cheapest 
possible costs. Development of India’s thermal power 
und reorganisation of her coal and industry would also 
include among other things, recovery of multitudes of 
bye-products from sheer wastage and setting up of a 
chain of subsidiary industries from them ut lowest 
possible cost., adjacent to the mining areas. Particular 
emphasis should he placed on the possibility of com¬ 
bining all the important heavy and light industries of 
the adjoining hums- iu a reciprocating functional rela¬ 
tionship within a single electrical grid system, so ns 
to transform each industrial region into an area of 
‘giant industrial combine.' Such definite ‘industrial 
tones’ will have the advantages of industrial self- 
sufficiency and economic equilibrium and should be 
planned to develop bases on the geographic concept 
of regionalism’ Tallin ihan on arlilcial provincialism 
The geographical aspect of industrial planning would 
also include the problem of congestion of industries 
on more favoured areas with serious repercussion on 
the pattern of population, demography and social life 
of the. region, and a geographical approach would 
immensely help the State authorities in decentralising 
and distributing the industrial load evenly over the 
whole country with the help of quick power trans¬ 
mission and swift transport facilities, so as to bring 
about a regional equilibrium over the entire land with 
its even burden of population and socio-economic 
harmony. 


In the field of agriculture and food supply, 
geographic studies are of immense help, if not of 
tundamenta! importance, in an agrarian oouotry like 
India, where about 70 per cent of her population are 
really ‘sons of her soils’ for their subsistence and about 
00 per cent of her population village-dwellers. In foot, 
‘agricultural geography’ constitutes the fundamental 
study m the economic life of mankind, about three- 
fourth of the humanity being ecologically bound to 
the productive lands of this earth. In India, a proper 
geographic survey would vividly bring into light the 
total extent and distribution of land under different 
types of land usage, as also the nature of her agri¬ 
cultural resources m the shape of maximum productive 
capacity of food and cash crops and the strength oi 
livestock population. Out of a total area of 1005 
million acres, only about 280 million acres are sown 
with crops annually (of which only 220 million acres 
ure under food crops) and about 110 million acres of 
land are ‘cultuiable waste’ and 58 millions fallow 
land. In a land of famine and starvation like India, 
where there is a food deficiency for about 48 million 
peisons every year under normal harvest, such an 
enormous exteut of culturably waste land reflects lack 
of geographic intelligence. Also the dependence of 
food production solely upon a uniform monsoonai 
rainfall, at the hand of fickle Nature, the abnormally 
low yield of most of the Indian crops in the absence 
of proper manuring, crop rotation and soil-conserving 
practices, as also the veiy heavy pressure of human ■ 
and cattle population on the limited agricultural lands, 
with consequent malnutrition and disease to both of 
i hem, are some of thr burning problems of our agri¬ 
culture. An elaborate ‘Land Utilisation Survey’ con¬ 
ducted by expert geographers under the aegis of the 
State Would be able to indicate precisely the areas 
throughout the length and breadth of India that, can 
be brought under plough in addition t.o the existing 
ones, the areas that, can be devoted to a rotation of 
more than one crop including a fodder crop for the 
cattle, the areas where food crops should be raised at 
the cost of commercial ones and forests, areas where a 
new substitute for an uneconomic crop can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown under the same climate, drainage and 
soil, as well as areas where market-gardening or dry 
farming or a mixed dairy—foddei-foodstuff fanning can 
be undertaken most economically. All these are of 
vital consideration in the problem of feeding 400 
millions of India s hungry souls. 

A similar ‘Soil Erosion and Land Reclamation 
Suney’ of India with the help of geographers, con¬ 
versant with the details of topography, geologic build 
up and climato-floral environment of the land, will 
iiidicute precisely the colossal extent of land, in fact 
more than 150 million acres, (hat have been ruined 
beyond practical agriculture under the continual 
attack of various forms of soil erosion. It will also 
indicate that vast agricultural areas are rapidly losing 
their productivity and are going to merge into sub- 
margmality only to be abandoned soon under that 
insidious attack of “sheet erdaion’. Such a detailed 
geographical survey of ravages and alow ruination of 
lands under particular climatic and physiographic 
environments calls for a number of practical steps in 
controlling the menace of soil eibsion and in the . 
reconstruction of Indian agriculture. They indude t 
afforestation, gully-plugging, field-terracing and contour 
ploughing in the severely eroded areas of Siwalik. 
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foothills, Chota Nagpur plateau, Central Indian foie- 
• laud; proper irrigation, drainage, liming or planting 
of new omps in the alkaline lands, waterlogging areas 
on sandy‘coastal tracts of UP., Punjab, Sind, Bihar, 
Bengal and Orisga, as also planting of suitable types 
of grasses and tree plants as a defensive vegetation 
against the advancing wind-erosion from deserts in 
some parts of UP. and CP. In tlic problem oi yield 
of foodgrains and out-lum of field crops, a proper 
statistical study on an actuarial basis of the climatic 
control in conjunction with the tdaphic conditions 
would also reveal many potent facts with regird to 
the maximum return of crops under different climato- 
edapbic environments. Recent 'elimograpb-isopletlur' 
studies in the yield of ciops in the U.S.A., as well a* 
research in 'agro-vlnnatology' m the UB8.R hue 
been very helpful to visualise the geographic control 
of crop-production and in effecting a national pre- 
giumme of agricultural reconstruction. In thus goes 
without saying tiiat in any task of agricultural re¬ 
construction comprising a proper system of land 
reclamation, land utilisati and soil conservi 
active help of trained goog aphers » e not only he 
but imperative. 

In any programme of 'Conor c rcconstn 
India, development of her transput and ecu 
tion systems is an essential pre 'quisite for promo 1 mg 
economic welwre and social progre in different parts 
of India. As a matter of fact, expansion and reorga¬ 
nisation of tilt- iail and roadway is the cryn pi nerd 
of India today, where 350 million? of her ton popu¬ 
lation live in 700.000 villages scattered all ovi the 
vast subconfinmi and where the rural lift- lias hern 
the very raiaon d’etre of her national ixislntice Out 
of a total men of 1800 million ?q miles m Jndn the 
railway mileage amounts to only 41000. whom- road 
System accounts for ouly 30,000 miles of length tot 
which only 82,000 is metalled) repirtciuimc on average 
about one-fiflh of a mile of road to a -q mile of am 
or leas than half a mile of road or each v.llagi In 
actuality, thousand/' of villages art marooned "'iiidsi 
vast expanse of corn-fields or swamp- and (h? fault’* 
svslt-m of existing railways and highw.a- Iris seriously 
deteriorated the drainage system and inland navigation 
of the e.iuntrv, sirconhon'iup untold misery' to millions 
of villagers. With nn elaborate geographic a*ud\ of Hi 1 ' 
topography mid seltlement pattern of the rounttv, 
geographers can aptly advise the State authorilv in 
their task of constructing a network of National 
Highways and Railwaj? ronneeted with an extensive 
system of canals over the entire land linking thereby 


every village of India with the nearby villages, towns, 
railways o< ports. Such a grid system of land and 
water commumcahon would bring every corner of our 
village accessible to market and every bit of *ur land 
a-'ccssible to enterprising tillers, would facilitate 
spirdy uansporl of agricultural produce and distri¬ 
bution of better seeds, fertilisers and amenities among 
tin fanners, as also promote opening of new factories 
in far-off lands, linking the industry with the people. 
Naturally, reconstruction of future canals, roads and 
railways of India should aim at decentralising and 
distributing her industries and population burden 
evenly over the country, so as to bring a regional 
balance in economic self-sufficiency and demographio 
pressure in different parts of India. Indeed, the social 
and ecological aspects of the economic planning for 
fu!lire India should include the task of shifting the 
urban population load and its social rigidity from the 
congested industrial conurbations to the rural sur¬ 
rounding!!, by developing a seises of ‘ruiban towns’ or 
‘garden ciiies,' where mobility, amenities and comforts 
of a modem city hfe can be supplemented by 
-paepnianew freshness and flexibility of a rural life. 

Lastly, it should be clearly realised by all that in 
any scheme of planning for the development of Indian 
indusl iy or reconstruction of her agriculture or expan¬ 
sion of hci arteries of communication as well as of 
k .uning.r ir her pattern o f population, maps represent¬ 
ing the Ivimc data are indispensable for the State 
planmra. It. is for the geographers and none else to 
piepare under the aegis of the State a series of ‘'base 
maps" for economic planning of India, clearly indicat¬ 
ing the factual representation of India's mineral and 
power resources, her prospect, of industrial growth, 
in" land ii-nge and soil resources, the prospect of her 
agricultural reconstruction, her pattern of population 
and *ypcs of settlement, in fact every phase of her 
rational life. Preparations of such a series of “base 
■mops'. coe-L'tpieut upon a thorough survey of the 
demographic pattern and land and water resources of 
the counry, is the riw qua non of planning for Indiana 
economic regeneration The United States of America and 
-.(h -el Russia have gone ahead in the rare of cconomio 
Progress with the help of their State geographers ; let 
us hope, India will not fail to invite the active help 
of Indian geographers in the task of bringing up a new 
and prosperous India. 

r-l r , ouiri/ru'eil to the SympoMum m. ‘Place of Silence in tka 
PfanntJ l.'i iwo’ni n) (»<•«• Orgat mri 11 thr Indian Si unit Canfreu. 
Thirty fourth Iruim, Delhi, IN?. 
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of India was fully grasped by Aaoka who gave it & 
practical shape and made the full use of it to promote 
the cause of piety m India and the world, and to 
ensuie real progress of humanity through a proper 
uudt'istanding and appreciation of each other's culture. 
Thus indeed India came to be ‘placed between the 
cultures of the East and the West." It ,s in Asokas 
creative vision of an empire of Dharma that we see 
the fulfilment of India's chue-hed duriie for harmonis¬ 
ing the national aspirations w,th the international 
amity and solidarity. The M ryau empiie founded by 
Chnndragup'a was inmiednit y preceded by the .n- 
vauon of Alcxandei, tlie dn mer of a world empire 
Over the ruins of the g'eat Vr-em emp.re was built 
for the time being a Maeedoi ian empire with its 
destiuctivc and foimtilive ifft-cti- on the culture and 
civilization of As,a. The re.ic r ioi of the Achacmeniiiii 
supremacy naturally led to the awakeniug of a new 
vision of world domination in the Greek mind. With 
the establishment of the Macedonian empire in Africa 
and Western Asia the republican‘spirit of Greece gave 
way to an imperial craze, and it is true to say that 
thereafter the history of Macedonian emp re became 
just a chapter of the history of Persia. The North- 
Western India disunited fell an easy prey lo the Greek 
invader, and the same united under the common 
leadership of Chandragup'a "shook off from its neck 
the yoke of servitude." 

However meagre was the Greek knowledge ot 
India prior to Alexander’s invasion, the stories then 
current in Greece went to depict India “as a land of 
righleous folk." The Greeks became factors in the 
histoiy of Aaia and India first as loniaus nex' as 
Macedonians, and last as Baetrians, and Yavn»a was 
adopted in Indian usage as u Sauskritised form of 
Pone, derived from Ionia. The Achaemenum m->rnra¬ 
tions that speak of two Greek settlements in Asia 
Minor distinguish the lomans es those who wore some 
kind of head-dress ( takabharas) and 'those who dwelt 
near the sea, meaning the Mediterranean, the first 
placed to the west of Skudria and the second to the 
West of Kappsdokin. Some of the. early lonians who 
founded a colony somewhere between the river Kubha 
(Kabul) and the Indus came to be known together 
with the Kambcjn, the Gandbara 1 -, and other war¬ 
like neighbours as a Pcrsi.mised peoplp whose social 
organization and religious principle* differed from 
those of the Indo-Aryan community. They recognized 
just two social grade* of masters and slaves, meaning 
however, no impassable barrier bptween 1h > two : 
Ahimnn or the non harming of life was not (he cardinal 
principle of their religion. 

The first (luce Mmrya emperors of India werp n 
communication thiough envoys with the Greek notei.- 
tfttes of Syria and Western Aria, Egypt, Gyrene. 
Macedonia, and Epirus, nil o f whom were either the 
generals of Alexander or then successor* Although 
Megasllienes. the ambassador of Saleuko* Nikaior 10 
the Couit of Chamiragupta ( Sondrakotlax'l paid the 
highest compliment m the J'ws and the Indian-, as 
the two impoilant peoples who hud developed philo- 
sophied thinking outside Gieeee, and noted some 
ftr k rie punts of >umilnri*v between Indian philosophy 
and Gieek thought parti; ulnriy with regard to the 
studv of nature and the idpn of soul and its im- 
moitn'.iv it i* undeniable that the eastern thoughts 
moved on a legher level of self-eonse ou«ness, and 
viewed end judged things from a higher plane of 


religious experience and spirituality. With the eastern 
thinkers it u not mere man that be is "the measure 
of eveiythmg'’ but only that man who is pure in the 
eye of the maker or one who tanks with the Deity by 
uituc ot his knowledge and self-perfection. 

The envoys of Aaoka were the imperial agents for 
carrying cultural mission in the world within and 
without. The shaping inibimci of hi> programme of 
piety aud of his ethical uli-uhsiu in the whole of 
human conduct and institution was great indeed. His 
noble idea and scheme of lehgious toleration con¬ 
tained something evei prec.ous lor the guidance of 
posterity in all eountiies and among all nations. It 
i- rightly said that Asuk-i did for Buddhism what 8t. 
Paul did for Christianity by preaching and stressing 
mainly “the dynamic of conduct." 

Il i* difficult yet to say how far Mnzdaism or 
Zoroa>tilanism, the national faith of the Median? and 
Iranians, succeeded in producing any appreciable 
changes in I he Egyptian religion and the then known 
religion of the Jewish people. But there is evidence 
to prove that the confidential teaching of Mardiism 
bad tome amount of app"al to the Greek philosophers, 
including Aristotle, and it is not claimed without 
reason that, Neo-Platotunn was definitely its Greek 
offshoot. The Roman empire came to include the 
countries in Asia Minor after the decay of the Greek 
suzerainty. In this very region Christianity aroae 
nearly two and a half centuries after Asok.v as an 
emotional faith with its high moral tone, noble ideas 
of self-surrender to the Divim will, self-dedication, 
and self-sacrifice, and powerful protest against n-iest- 
ridden Judaism. 

The preaching of the new gospel of lore peace, 
and fraternity by Jesu* Christ in Western Asn and 
Unit of the religion of goodness and humanly' by 
Mam in Turkestan and its neighbourhood were un¬ 
doubtedly two aigmlieani developments in thp Eaat 
The greatest act of felony ever committed by the 
Jewish Scribes and Pharisees was the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and that by the Magian priests of Iran, the 
death of Mani brought about by them Mazdak 
suffered the same fate at the hands of the Zoroistrian 
priesthood, and the communism preached by his fol¬ 
lowers was violently suppressed by the Sassanian 
luh-rs under the same influence 

In India, at about this time, the growing popular 
demand for 'he wotship of a supreme Personal God 
was met through the docetism of the Bhngavad Oita 
which in its umvri saltan sought to make room foi all 
classes of men and for all religions temperaments 
There is no cause for astonishment therefore that the 
Rich,ana, the Parthiane. the Scythians, and olheia 
who came into India were allowed a free stav without 
moKsfa ion or persecution Indn showed the same 
spirit of toleration to the Jews, the Christians, and 
the Parsers who happened to come here 

The contact with the Greeks in the North-West 
was fruitful in that the Greek idea of humanity and 
beauty combined with India’s spirituality and sen*- of 
infinity ied to the development of the Mahayana 
iiltnnsm and ideal of self-dedication to the cause of 
human service. 

India figured at this period as the centre of trade 
and industry along with commercial enterprises, and 
if she 1 rally succeeded in her foreign ventures, she did 
so by competing in open markets through the quality 
of her goods and capacity for meeting the local 
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dffluand* without the spirit of exploitation and under 
no political domination. In the same spirit of meet¬ 
ing the Cultural and spiritual demands of other 
peoples, the preachers went far and wide, and through 
them was established India's inseparable bond of love 
and Ue of friendship with the countries around. 
Through all the earlier currents end cross-currents 
of history, India reached the very zenith of her cultute 
and civilisation, opulence and power under the Gupta 
imperialism, and she shone foith thru as the bnghtrst 
star in the horizon of Asm. Hinduism look a definite 
shape as a tolerant dcistic; end m.istic faith, and (he 
Indian colonies in the Malay Archipelago became 
flourishing centres of Indian culture and influence The 
dose ethnical, commercial, poliiie.il, and cultural 
relationship between the mainland of India and the 
iBland of Ceylon whs established in earlier tunes The 
moial eode of Confucius and the Taoist quietism anil 
mystical doctrine of Too had piepaied the Chinese 
mind for the reception and appreciation of India’s 
profound message through Buddhism in the first few 
centuries of the Chri-tmi cm, and Centra Aria served 
as the connecting link between I lie two ancient 
neighbours Those eailier relations eonlitned, and new 
relations wunr to be e-'lubhslied with C ryio 
Further India, Central A-.i, Afgliaiir-lan. and Til 
in.unlv through Buddhism The religion of the Buddha 
spread through Clutia to Korea nnd Japan India drew 
to her the Chinese pilgiuus foi a share of hei sacred 
tre'sines The Buddhist uni\cradles in En-tcm Indw 
attiacted thousands of students from all quarters as 
T.ixiln did in earliei Imre®. Asvaghorii.i nnd Kihdasa 
iippcmed as two greal luminaties in the world of 
Sanskrit verse lo vie with the. uiieuriled epic fame 
of Vyasa and Valmiki India excilled all other coun¬ 
tries in the depth of her philosophy nnd lie critical 
power of her Jogir and dialectic 

In the latter half of ihe sixth eenturv \rnbu got 
her turn to develop into a powerful natir under the 
banner of Islam and the sole leadership of ie Prophet 
Muhammad. The uncompromising mono eism and 
iconoclastic faith of Islam with its religious democracy 
and brotherhood created a 'momentum carrying every¬ 
thing before it. Historically viewed. Islam was just h 
further step from Judaism, on the one hand, and 
Zoroastrianism with it® later motiotliei-tic tendency, 
on the other. At the same time Buddhhm and Saiv s.n 
I an n chi id on their respective career of '‘conquest ( ,f the 
three worlds” with *lre express aim of boldlv facing 
all positions in man’s faith and giving the best of 
eveiything needed by all. , 

Islam spread east, we4, aud south, mostly m the 
territories once included in the Aehaouicnum empire. 
Placed in an environment of various forms of mystic¬ 
ism that gained ground in Asia among the Chinese, 
the Indians, tin Zoroastrinns, the, Christians, and the 
JewB, the Muslim saints came to develop Sufism, 
which wob nurtured in Persia. The Prophet’s opinion, 
that “the pen of the scholar is more precious than the 
blood of the martyr," seems to have stimulated the 
intellectual life of Arabia, which grew into an 
important seat of learning, especially for the study of 
the’ sciences and philosophies of the East and the 
West. Thus the sun of knowledge began to sh'ne forth 
, in the Orient when the Christian Europe remained 
enveloped in darkness of the Middle Ages. 

' Both the spread of Islam as the now faith of 
,'Arabia with its proselytising seal and the expansion 


of commercial interests of the Arabs needed a strong 
military backing, which eventually resulted in the 
pshibhshment of political supremacy and domination 
The military zeal and martial spirit of the new con¬ 
vert uiged the Muslim® to pour into the richest 
plains of Hmdusthaa. Here wilhin fnin or five 
centuries of Muslim rule a distinct type of the Indo- 
Muslwni culture grew up, and it found its remarkilJe 
expression in Indian languages, literatures, «)t», 
architectures, religions, philosophies, manners, »nd 
cuslom® This happy synthetic process in the midst of 
mmiv conflicts and complexities was at the back of 
Akbai's sulh-i'kvl or ‘‘principle of universal toleration,” 
wln'di r\cn led him to think of founding a new 
eclor-fie udigion on the basic principles of all religions 
•ind under tin name of Din Unhi. 

M dikewar (pen-name “Bahai"), the greatest 
Ir mg poet of linn, has truly nnd charmingly painted 
11 ' z 1 '""' of India in the palmy days of the early 
Mughal hi- homage which reads : 

'Tio 1 t,inn of Hum.ivun to the reign ,oi 

Slnhjah.U 

liidi! laud of comfoit for poets ; 

I’.di. iiiarkel-place for arts 

Tndi. land of lov emotion 

and refine 

An, i-kib, and fns'c took shape, 

And do, eloped m Isfahan and Herat ; 

Caravans "f h-att- filled with spiritual com¬ 
modities proceeded (;o India) ; 

The Court of Akb.ii becalm an object of 

envy to Gh izna ” 

Aud what befell the country thereafter is also 
depicted in the following pensive lines : 

■‘Tim’ today pomp and grandeur are no more, 

Yet one knows not the secret, of Destiny. 

Tho' pomp and pi rer exist no more, still their 

impressions are there , 

Tho’ the plettMiro* ire gone vet their vestiges 

remain 

Tho’ Delhi withou her Akbar is not jubilant. 

Still the lii.iike learning is brisk everywhere’’ 

It i» a mid i jf fate that the libeial policy 
of Akbai is s lather rudek counteracted by the narrow 
®eet;irunisn. ... his great-grandson Aurangzib, Ibu 
Khaldun’s fifth mai it the dynasty, after whose death 
tire Mughal empm dwindled beyond recovery. Pre¬ 
cisely as ft tlie earlier times a narrow Brahnnanisf 
reaction ®rl. in against the progressive ideas by which 
India gamed her rightful place in the pa«t in the 
comity of nations. It may also be noted that whatever 
lie other reasons for the dawnfall of Buddhism iu. 
India. Middle East, and Eastern Turkerian, it was 
coincident with the militaiy advance of the Muslim 
forces and the expansion of Islam. The histornn mu-t 
admit, rmverlhele.'e, that, Islam saved the soul of Asia 
from the catastrophic Mongol invasion under Qn-ihlai 
Khan and others which struck teiro: into the heart 
of all men and proved itself to be subversive of. all 
civilization. 

Now, it may be pertinent to review what hap¬ 
pened in Asia and other parts of the world s neo tire 
discovery of the maritime routes by the two Portu¬ 
guese navigators, Columbus and Va®c -de-Gama, 
When the great Arabian school of phikwphj. science 
and mathematics ceased to be since* the found itiou of 
the first Madrassa at Baghdad, then began tho 
intellectual re-awakening «of Europe as a result of the, 
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study of the works of Plato and Aristotle preserved 
in tiie East. This renaissance brought m Us train a 
vigotpus reform movement and both were quickly 
followed by an industrial revolution. The European 
nations became greatly active in finding out markets 
everywhere in the world for their goods. During the 
early period of this movement, the Portuguese played 
the pioneer and most important role. The Dutch, the 
Spaniards, the French, and the English followed suit. 
Out of a series of warfares, which ensued from a 
keen desire for monopoly and political supremacy, 
Britain came out as tiie ultimate victor. 

The Portuguese brought in theii train an aggres¬ 
sive form of the Homan Catholic faith, which duectly 
or indirectly helped them to pioceed with their 
eolomal policy. They carried along with their 
merchandise, the germs of an infectious venereal 
disease. It began to spread its contagion from one end 
of Asia to another. The unwary people of the east, 
identified this disease with the fair name of Chris¬ 
tianity. The dread of the disease was such that there 
is a chapter of the histoiy of Japan in which the 
Government of the country declared u reward on any 
and every Chnstian lie id. The easterners breathed a 
sigh of relief when the Bntisheis became masters ot 
the situation and began to pursue a neutral policy as 
regards the local faiths. Butain gained supremacy over 
tiie high seas after the crushing defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. The Batons and other Western uatjons took 
the full advantage of the internal quarrels and weak¬ 
nesses of the Eastern countries, and therebv succeeded 
in establishing their political supremacy and com¬ 
mercial monopoly. In the name of secuiity, justice 
and fairplny, the Britishers pursued all along the 
policy of "divide and rule" and practised the diplo¬ 
matic art of playing off one party agninsl another. All 
their diplomatic methods and acknimM.rauve mach - 
nerics were directed to creating among the ruled a 
deep impression about their racial superiority, national 
invincibility, natural uprightness, and good intentions. 
The people were made to suffer from the consciousness 
of their backwardness, cultural inferiority, internal 
dissension and utter helplessne-s They ranked 
nevertheless as the foremost among Ihi- loieign mas¬ 
ters by virtue of their being the best founders of 
stable governments and builders of civilisation. 

In the meantime the heart of the Eis' was groan¬ 
ing under the weight of foreign domination and the 
spirit of liberty as-oiting iUelf from time to time 
The national re-awakemng of China from the years of 
self-oblivion and lethaigj ixprrtwrd itself first through 
the Opium War of 1842 The film widespread and 
organised expression of a revolt of the coloured people 
against the alien power was the Indian Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857, after the suppression of which the rule ot 
the East India Company ended and India became a 
full-fledged empire under the British Crown The 
entry of “the black-ships" in 1863 under Ihe command 
of Commodore Perry served, on the one hand, to 
break “the age-old isolation of the mysterious island- 
empire," and, on the other, to open the eypa of Japan 
which stood then merely as "a country of feudal 
barons, cherry blossoms and pretty girls.** The magni¬ 
tude of Western designs in the Far East was quickly 
realised by her nobility, and within a decade they 
combined to do the needful for transforming their 
country frbm a feudal into a modernised state. Various 
contributory factors worked togeher to awaken a 


political consciousness in India, which led to ihe 
ioundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 

At the onticai juncture when Britain, Germany 
and America were busy playing the mischievous game 
of dividing up China, and Csanst Russia was having 
a keen eye on Korea, the first good or bad thing Japan 
did was the declaration of war on China in 1885, 
which resulted in the snatching away of Korea tor 
making an independent kingdom of it- The signal 
victory of Japan in the Russo-Japanese War of 1804 
shook lor the first time the faith in .the invincibility 
of the Western powers ; it raised the prestige of the 
East as a whole, and “the land of the Rismg Sun” 
stood up before all as the living symbol of the rise 
and progress of the Orient. The second good or bad 
thing done by Japan was the inclusion of Korea in her 
empire. When China was being freely used as a pawn 
in the game of international politics and Hie interested 
powers were fomenting troubles, Sun-yet Seu appeared 
on the scene al the cntical hour os the esteemed leader 
ol young China whose political genius successfully 
acted to form the first Chme&e Republic m 1911. 

The first World Wm came on in 1014 and ended 
us an eye-opener in 1918. It exposed human savagery' 
concealed in the boasted civilized life of the West m 
its naked form. “The right of self-determination," 
“freedom /torn opprea-iou.' ‘ Itrodom of trade," ‘ free¬ 
dom ot expression,' and the like weie tne slogans that, 
bewitched the mind of the East, while ns principles, 
they were applicable only to the Western peoples By 
this war Great Biilam and hu Eastern ally Japan 
made most of (lie gruu^ Certain mandated territories , 
were created in the Middle East and Africa outwardly 
in the name of training I bom up for ge)f-go\ernmont 
and uiwjidly for nnhlaiy purpose and economic ex¬ 
ploitation India wn« offered an ostensible dose ol 
political Tefoim, while “Imperial Preference ’ shaped^ 
ami moulded Great Hiitain's commercial policy. The 
dominant popular tendency was to replace autocracy 
either by pure democracy or by some kind of consti¬ 
tutional monarchy In Ihe wake of this the world saw 
the formation of several republics in Europe, large or 
sm'tll. But as time wcnl on, almost etch of them 
beesume convuted into a supreme dictator-hip. This 
happened particularly in Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Euc and Turkey m Europe, and in China a nd 
Iran m Asia. Though the general type of the dictator¬ 
ship was ihe same, its forms, methods, and purposes 
differed The very' same tendency of the age would 
seem accountable for paity organizations in India, each 
under its high command or supreme leadership. Some 
years before this war a Pan-Islamic movement was 
started in Turkey, aiming at the unity and solidarity 
of Ihp Muslim states and ro-rehgionists, and this was 
followed a fear yearn after the great war by a Pan- 
Pacific Conference convened by Japan. Here, in India, 
the National Congress and the Khilafnt movement 
wore working together for a united and free India. 
But after this war, the Pan-Islamic idea was altogether 
dropped by Kemal Pasha in Tuikey, the place of its 
oiigm, in the interest of the Turkish nationalism, and 
the Khilafat movement, died out, yielding place to the 
Muslim League The Congress and the League were 
at, cross-purposes, whereas the latter as a purely 
Muslim eommunsl organisation gave rise to the Qindu 
Mahasabha as a counteracting body. 

It is not difficult to think with Professor Lnski 
that in the iniquitious treaty of VersiuHeg way really 
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sown the seed of the second World War which has 
shaken the very foundation of human existence and 
happiness by, the magnitude of its fury. This was an 
inevitable outcome of economic rivalry, inordinate 
love of power, large-scale military prcpaiations and 
implacable race-hatred. It has come too abruptly to an 
end just to find the world gone completely out of joint. 
With the fall of the political and military dictatorship 
the voice of the people is growing louder and louder 
for a larger and larger share in their governments and 
socio-economic organisations. To maintain ths hanl- 
won peace or to restore the lost equilibrium of the 
world as a whole, the U NT O. in brought into exis¬ 
tence with sanction behind it in the place of the 
defunct League of Nations. This is sought to be broad- 
baaed on international collaborations for educational 
uliancement nrtd moral uplift menl The boasted New 
World Order keeps apparently in its view the creation 
of a World State, which is the last dream of the poets, 
philosophers, divines and scientists. Although Japan’s 
idea of "Asia for the Amu ties" is found to grow pale 
before the glnroour of Tagore’s dream of "world- 
harmony,” it cannot be doubted that along wi f h the 
growing tade of freedom and spirit of liberty, there i- a 
a genuine and deep longing among the peoples of Asia 
for co-operation in the great tusk of reviving then 
culiures and attuning them lo all of then wogressne 
moves 

This is just a liunsitional stale of woild hirtorv The 
fuUne constitution of India is jn the offing n'tong with 
those of some of the neighbouring countries. The 
concept of democracy itself i- being critically examined 
* mid logically tested 'Flic linking suspicion of human 
mind behind the secrecy of atomic energy is that he 
If. N O rcs's oil the Mime old power pop tvs The 
sliong impression of the thinking mind is that the 
United Slates and Soviet Russia are behaving like 
•‘two giant wrestlers feeling, rach o'her out before 
giappling” Great Butrin is afraid of “ihe Russ'an 
influence spreading fiom the north and the American 
dollar imperialism engulfing around” Japan is calmly 
struggling between life and death The Palestine pro¬ 
blem remains unsolved us much for the \rabs as for 
the Zionists themselves Communal disturbance,- are 
occasionally au-uniing an acute form throughout India. 
Even at such a critical juncture ns this, the Asian 
Relation!. Conference 'meets on the 23id day of Man’ll, 
**■ 1947, in the Old Fort of Delhi w’hieb is known a« the 
meet ing-pUec of seven cities It is to be opened by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu, the well-known political 
lender of India who is gifted with world-vision The 
day fixed for this opening session is coincident with the 
coming in of the New Vicctoy and the going out of 
the Old Viceroy. Though not physically present theie 
at the moment, I can well imagine the colourful 
grandeur of the vast congregation of men and women, 
and fully realise the greaines-- of the occasion I can 
feel with others that the atmosphere created is Mich 
as to make all the rivers of India flow down and all 
the breezes blow, proclaiming .the march of Asia and 
the Orient “from serfdom to freedom ” 

The anticipation is not belied by (he following 


icription by an eye-witness of how the conference 
the stage for its glorious consummation : 

“Delegates from all over the Bast—Near, Middle 
and Far—commingled with their different sod 
distinctive costumes and cultuics produced n grand 
spectacle. There was harmony between complicating 
notes whether of conversation (each delegate speak¬ 
ing m hrt mother-tongue) or of colour and clothes 
proving fundamental unity m apparent diversify 
Whether it was the Indian conveners of the great 
gathering or the distinguished visitors drawn from 
Mongolian, Semitic and Aryan races, all spoke in 
the same vein and strain, releasing their respective 
streams of thought in the same channel, that of 
Asian unity as a step to ultimate world unity. 
There was not a note of rancour or vindictiveness 
against the erstwhile oppressor the imperialists 
from Europe against whom every Asiatic nation 
hears a grudge, big or small True to traditional 
oriental philosophy, all eountrvs in the East ex¬ 
pressing themselves from a common forum in Delhi 
today, forget their old sores against the West, and 
umtcdlv stretch their hands of friendship and 
icconcilistimi in the common endeavour for world 
reconstruction.” 

As for the congregation itself, the unpiossion gi\cn 
is : 

“The courts of Vikramaditya m Ujjain, or of 
Chandra guptu and Asoka in Pataliputra, or of 
Akbar and Shahjahan m Delhi could not boast of 
a gathering of all Asian representative® like the one 
which was witnessed.” 

National movement- for freedom in Asia, racial 
problems with special reference to racial conflicts, 
inter-Asian migration and the status and treatment of 
immigrants, transition fiom colonial to lational 
< conomv, agricultural reconstruction aud industrial 
developments, labour problems and social services, 
eultmal pi oh terns with speei <] reference to education, 
art and architecture, scientific research and literatim*, 
and the status of women and women’s movemen s in 
Asia are the main subjects selected for discussion. 
Though the express aim of the conference is cultural, 
aud not political, tlm above list of subjects well 
indicates lhat. it is difficult to draw a line between 
what is stnetly cultural and what is narrowly political. 

It is rather sad to have to observe that the Mus¬ 
lim Leaguers me the only section of the people of 
India not to lake part in this conference. The simple 
boycott of the conference as a negative act of non- 
co-operation on their part would be intelligible and 
harmless All that One might wish is that they were 
advised not to think of greeting the conference and 
the new Viceroy with their Pakistan Day and da 
corollary, especially when the delegates included dis¬ 
tinguished representatives of almost all the Muslim 
States headed by Turkey, Egypt and Indonesia. 

But, in spite of all obstacles put in the way the 
impression which is likely to be carried by each and 
every delpgnte on his or her way back home is that 
the conference was a grand success as the first of its 
kind in the history of Asia. 



SASTRIC INJUNCTIONS REGARDING FORCIBLE CONVERSION 

AND ABDUCTION 

By Db. ROM \ OHAUDHURI, m.a, ti.rlnl. <Uxon; 


Arran 1/he hcart-rendiag events of Nuukhali. the 
Hindu Society is now faced with a senous problem, 
vie., that of dealing with the unfortunate victims of 
forcible conversion and ammriage or abduction 1* 
needless to point, out that the wry phi.iee 'forcible 
conversion’ involves a contradiction in term-', foi 
religion can never be a matter of force or coercion—it 
sidings only from within, from real faith, tonviction 
and feeling. What, we understand by reason, what we 
feel by the heart, what we subscribe to and embiace 
out of our own free will—that alone can be oui tiue 
religion in any le.tl sense of the term. But no teligion 
oan ever .be externally super-imposed on any one 
through mere brute foice and" threat, through making 
him take forbidden food and obseive certain rite* and 
iduals at. the point of the sword. If Jhe heart be not 
convinced, of what value is this empty ritualism 9 
That is why, no great religion of .the world sanctions 
forced conversion, and so it is entirely opposed to 
the teaching of Islam no less. In fact, all right- 
thinking Moslems have in one voice condemned the 
atrocious happenings of Noakhalj as wholly un- 
Isliumr What, is true of foiceil conversion is a.lso 
equally true of forced marriage and abduction. Like 
religion, man in ge too is a matter of the heaif, and 
where the heart consents not. Ineie the so-called 
marriage by sheer foroe can have no value or validity 
morally, legullv and socially Chastity is an inner 
quality, and a woman loses neither physical nor 
mental puuly Unough biutal onh ige« perpetrated on 
her per force All these arc so simple, so self-evident, 
truths 'that, it need* no arguments to prove them. But 
it is strange that our own Hindu Society in Ihp past 
failed most, lamentably to lecogmse even these simple 
tmills, these fundamental canons of justice, and in¬ 
sisted on excommunicating even forcibly converted 
men and women and foicibly married or abducted 
women It. is useless now to go into the reasons which 
led the law-givers and sonely-leadeiH of those dnjs 
to adopt Midi u most unjust and ciuel course of action 
against the canons of all reason, justice and niercv 
But, if ran not be denied that Nbukhuli outrages were 
in a sense the direct outcome, of this very short-sighted 
policy of the Hindu Society itself, It, l- because even 
a forcibly convcited Hindu has no place m society, 
11 is because even a forcibly anorned or abducted 
woman is abandoned as wholly unchaste, that evil- 
minded designers have throughout the ages found in 
Hindu men and women pasy targets for the.ir nefarious 
plots. Bod Hindu Society been more liberal, hod it 
consented to take such men and women back into i ,q 
own fold honourably, forced conversions and marriagm 
would undoubtedly 'have become far rarer occurrences 
«o far aa Hindu Society is concerned. 

However, it is a matter of great gratification that 
whatever be its past mistakes, during the present, 
cii.s.s Hindu Society has shown a new spirit of courage 
and broad-mindedness. Every cloud has its silver lin¬ 


ing, and face io fare with an unexpected disaster that 
threatens to undermine i't? voiy ixistenee, Hindu Society 
is at long last awakening up from that cental v-oid 
slumber mio which it, remained sunk so Jong, oblivious 
of the Iitpully changing sored conditions that call 
forth re-rnientation of social codes and values. As soon 
.is tlir gie.il disaster of Noakliali came to light, the 
AII-India*Hindu Muhasahhu declared unequivocally 
that forced eonveisions and marriages were to be 
considered wholly null and void and the persons 
affected by these had novel censed to bo ‘Hiudus’, so 
that no jrrayaichiitan or purifieafoiy rites would be at-all 
necessary for them. Considering the past regrettable 
pi act ice of Hindu Society, it was indeed a courageous 
stand and the All-India Hindu M'diasahha has earned 
.’he gratitude of all for their very prompt and just, 
response to the call of humanity in distress But, deep- 
inoted prejudices dip hard. That is why, although 
Society itself is now welcoming them with open arms, 
some of the forcibly com cried Hindus and forcibly 
married or abducted Hindu women—wbn have so long 
been taught, to think themselves impure and unchaste 
even if foicibly subjected to these—are repoited to 
be rntliei reluctant to come back to their society and 
families for fear of polluting them For such poisons, 
the AII-Benga! Brahmin Si bln has enjoined that 
although reallv no purificatory penance- are necessary 
for them as they have cumnftlled no sins, ypf, if they 
themselves so fr. t .| for then own satisfaction alone, 
they pan perform some eisv token penances like 
ablution in tlie (I mges or nnuttnnng of the name of 
ftod, etc Undoubtedly, such injunctions, too. are quite 
nppiopiintc for those who will not get any peace of 
mind unless they peifoim some purificatory rites for 
then unintentional ‘sins.’ 

Although generally speaking Hindu Society insisted 
on oiitcuxluig even foicibly conv piled men and women 
and foicibly married or abducted women vet some 
fimritiknras or fiw-giveis have openlv admitted that 
such men and women incui no sin and should not 
therefore, be outdated Some have, again, enjoined 
ceil mi purificatory rates, the performance of which 
entitles the above persons to their old honoiuable 
position m Soeietv Many of these Srm iti-sastras arc out 
of print or rather difficult to get, and that is why the 
enlightened news of these few Smntikaras are not 
generally known Hence, ive give here the English 
ivndi rings of some of these texts. 

Mahabharata 

The Moksha-dharma section of the Santi-pirvan 
of the Muhabhnmta contains some beautiful whips 
where it has been clearly declared that’as woimqn are 
entirely dependent on men, women can never incur any 
sin—eins can belong to men alone That is, as accord¬ 
ing to flip laws of Society, men are responsible 'for 
maintaining and protecting women, so if women are 
in danger of life and honour through the fault . or 
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' weakness of men, it is men who should be held 
‘ responsible—why should womgn suffer or be victimised 
for that ? While commenting on these verses Nilkanthu 
the most 'famous commentator of the Mahabharata, 
points out more explicitly that forcibly outraged 
women are entirely faultless and shoul 1 never be out- 
canted and abandoned. Eveu women who ltavc com* 
itied adultery cannot be punished by Society, for 
he*, too, it is men who take the fii.,£ initiative and 
,pt iiomen. Thai is why it is men who should be 
rushed here, nevci women. The verses are as 
follows : 

“If men, after ulleimg the iu image lows and 
after incepting certain maidens as 'their partners in 
religious matters (ic, after accepting lliem a-. Iheii 
lawfully wedded wives), run after other women, 
then such men should no longei be worshipped (as 
husbands). A husband is called the ‘Maintaiuci’ 
( Bhtnla ) only because he maintains hi- wife ; and 
he is called the •protector’ (/*«/*) only bemuse he 
protects her. lJut if these qualme- of (maintaining 
and piolriS.ing) ceiihc, he. too, censes to bn her 
husband (Bhtnla and /'all). Thus n woman com¬ 
mits no sin,- -it w the man alone who commit- sin- 
l'ji en when a gieat sin has been committed, it is 
Hie man alone who sins. The Sim ills declare that 
the husband is the supicine pod of his wife Ahali’a 
pine hei-elf up to India L.ikmg him as her husband 
(and so she inclined no sm) Women commit no 
sin, it i« men alone who commit mi)®. As worn* n aie 
dependent on men m even* inspect, women do not 
commit any sin ’•—( Mahahhinaln , Sault Pan.t, 
‘‘ Mokdia-DhanmaChapter 265, Veiaes* 37-40) 
Nilkantha's commentary : 

“Atiprehending the object ion tha 1 a woman 
who has committed adulteiy j.- to Wc killed, other 
wise mlei-mixluie oi castes will rp-ult--(t)ie author 
Repins i Even when the gnat wn of adultery 
<oinmiitt.d. it is the man alone who in the icnl 
cnlpnf Foi. this sin would nol have been coni- 
milkd liiid the man nol appio.iclicd the woman 
Hence the man alone who takes ihe first initiative 
iu< uw am It it be objected Hut as the woman, 
loo, con-enis heie, -In too, ineuis mu, (the aul.hoi 
-.sew .) A woman g,\ e- her-elf up to a man takmp 
him to be her husband and so she cannot be said 
lo commit the mu of aduiteiv Hence, m the con¬ 
clusion it is said that a woman commits no sm 
Moreover, a« a woman being weak by liatmr i*> 
dependent on man in every respect, if fombly out¬ 
raged, she incurs no sm- Foi, it is not the woman 
who lequests* the mun lor this sort, of thing ; it 
is the mini loruself who makes tin- kind of immoral 
proposal—so (here can be no doubt that it, is he 
who commits sin. Thus, women, specially mothers, 
more specially those who shine in the glory of 
chastity, should nevci be killed —this even the 
beasts, devoid of intelligence, know” 

Atri-Smhiti, Atiu-Svmhita, Vasistha-Smbiti 
and Baud hat a n a-Smriti 

All these Smntis arc very ancient and in all of them 
there are certain similar verses which clei.rly assert 
that, as women are by nature ever-pure, th-y cannot 
comtmdt any wrong and incur sin. More spemlly. 
forcibly outraged women are never defiled thereby, and 
so they slfould never be discarded as unchaste. 

* ATorSMBm 

The entire fifth chapter of this Smnti has been 
devoted Lo demonstrating the essential purity of 
women as a class. The verses are as follows : 


“A woman is not polluted by a paramour ; a 
Brahmin, iwell-verscd in the Vedas is not polluted 
(even by tins acts of violence, like sacrificing animals, 
enjoined in the Vedas). Water is not polluted by 
urine and faeces, and fire is not, polluted by burn¬ 
ing (impure thiiifpt). A woman who is outraged bv 
force, or when abducted by a thief, or when herself 
» in distress oi by baud, is untainted bv sm, (and 
so) she should never be discarded—disc-aiding her 
is wholly impropei She is purified by her courses. 
Women an* unequalled in pun tv,—thev are never 
defiled by anything whatsoever Eveiy month their 
sms are destroyed through tin ir courses Formerly, 
women were enjoyed by ihe god- Soma, Gondharva 
and Agni Men enjoy them afterwards, (that is 
whj) women me never defiled by anything wliat- 
suivcr If m woman be made pregnant, by a man 
belonging lo a mi'her ca-tc, then she lomains impure 
only so long as the child is not bum. But as soon 
as tin- child w bom and she passe® a penod, she 
become® pure like pmr gold Sonia gave women 
puulv ; Gmidhanu. auqiieiou® speech ; Agni, all- 
1 initv,-—and hence women ,uo always pure. A brass 
pul i- piintiid b\ ashe- a copjiei pot bv arid A 
woman w pm died bv lit i courses, a river bv ds 
iiiiicid, hIvii 1>v cow-dung, .uid gold bv water, 
Evce|>t wine-pot- all oilier put-- are pure The wise 
do not speak ill of seal- beds, mouths of women, 
Ku»s gras.- for blanket) and hoofs, just as thev do 
not speak ill of the «ar)firinl pots Swanns of bees, 
eurient, parlli water, fhe. eid. aari ificiul spoon, and 
niiougoose are always pure A calf is pure ori the 
flowing of the milk , -t bird on the fall of fruit ; 
women, on inteicourse ; and a dog, on hie catching 
ii drrr To a lame man. -andal« me pun* on a bad 
load, shoe®, among -clothe®, the Icun-ilo'h, but, 
women ate pine all ovei Goals and hor-oa are pure 
iu the moufh ; a cow. on the back : a Brahmin, in 
t"t>f , but women are pure all ovet "—(AlrtSmnhl, 
fhaptri 5. Verses 1-16). 

A'li-Smiiti contains similn verse- a® follows 

“Soma, Gandh'iva- -uid Angnas have endowcd 
women with purpv . md hie, vvuli all-puntv Henee. 
women are evei-pure ' (Wise 139) 

‘‘The question of pin it v does not an-e at all 
in tin ease of women and invalids (as they are ever- 
puie) A woman is not polluted bv a paramour, noi 
i Braluniu by winks enjoined in the Yeclm noi 
water bv mine and faeces, imi five by fhe iivl of 
biirniug (unpuie thing*! Formerly, women were 
enjovid bv Ihe gods- iSurna G.mdhan.i and Fire. 
Men Hiijov them I-ulei on. f=o) th-v me not 
polluted bv nuvtlnug whatsoevn If a woman bo 
made i,regnant bv a man belonging to anotliei 
caste, then -he i emam* impure onlv so long as the 
child is nol born But a* soon as the child is born 
■and she pusses » course, she becomes pure like pure 
gold li n woman is outiaged when heiself in distress 
oi bv fraud, or by force, or by a thief (or stealthily), 
-he is not polluted thereby, and so she should not 
be discarded (a-) she heiself di<l not consent to 
the ar( (Such) a woman should be approached at 
the proper period (as) she is purified by her 
courses, (i r. she is to be honourably rr-tored back 
lo her former position as wife ; and if a maiden, - 
she should be given in marriage, just is before).” 
(Voraes 188-194). 

The Atri-Samhila contains two additional veines 
regarding the purificatory penai 
woman outraged by a foreigner, re., a man of a 
different, religion and community (Mlercha) These 
are as follows: _ _ 



“A WM& who hwfceen mm 1 st a 

foretaer or fcjr in evil person, it 'pteHed by the 
• Wnjkiss%tt rite and by her eouraw. -A man who 
Me men outraged once by feme or by fraud, ie 
purified by the Profapptita rite.” (Verses 197-108). 

. The Atri-Samhita also contains three veraes 
regarding rite purificatory penance* neeeamry for e 
man who unintentionally some* into contact with * 
foreign woman belonging to a different religion and 
community (MIeeoka Stri) ; 

“If a man comm into contact with a foreign 
Woman, he id purified through the Santapana rite. 
He can attain purity, again, through the Tapta- 
Kriechra rite, If he has connection with hia wife 
who hae been outraged by a foreigner, he can attain 
purity by bathing with hia clothes on and by eating 
clarified butter (ghee). ... If he ia forced against 
' bis will to have connection with the women of 
Chaodaka, foreigners, Svapachus and Kapalikas, then 
he becomes pure through the performance of Pataka 
rite." (Verse* 180-81, 183). 

Vabibtha Smhjti 

In the Vuictha-Smriti almost all the above verses 
of the Atri-Smriti regarding women's essential purity 
are found verbatim. 
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diffeM&t kinds of purificatory rites." 

■ i 

Maau has the following passage regarding the 
essential purity of women: 



"The (mouth of a women is always pom; » bird 
is pure on rite fall of fruit; a calf, on the flowing 
of the milk; a dog, on hie catching a deer. 1 * 
(Verses 18, 49). 


VisNU-Snam 

In a verse here, it is declared that what is written 
by force or by fraud has no legal value «t all. No 
doubt, this rule is equally applicable to all other oases 
of forced and fradulent transactions as well. The verse 
is as follows: 

"What is transacted by force is not a legal 
proof, what is transacted by fraud is equally so.” 
(Visnu-Smriti 7, 6-7). 

As regards the natural purity of women, the very 
same above verse from Mauu ia found here too. 


YAJNATALXTA-SVBm 


BaPBHAVANA SMMTI 

It contains two verses, very similar to those 
already quoted above. They are as follows : 

"Women are unequalled in purity, they are not 
polluted by anything whatsoever. Every month 
their sins are destroyed by their courses. Soma gave 
them purity ; Gandharva, wise speech ; Fire, the 
power of burning (all sins)—hence women are ever- 
Stainlesa.” (Verses 2, 63-84). 

Manu-Smiuti, Vibnu-Smbiti, and 
Yajnavaucva-Smbiti 

Manu-Smrili is revered by the Hindus through¬ 
out the ages as the oldest and the beat of Hindu Law 
codes. Visnu end Yajnavalkya Smriti, too, are very 
ancient. These Smritis contain some dear statements 
regarding the nullity of all forced note, and the essen¬ 
tial purity of women. 

Manu Slum 

It contains a beautiful verse where it has been 
explicitly eaid that what a man is forced to do against 
his will does not entail any sin on his part. The verse 
is as follow* : 1 

“Vihat ib given by force, wliat is enjoyed by 
force, what hr written oy force—in short, everything 
that is done by force, Maau has declared null ana 
void ” (Verse 8, 188). 

In another place, Manu distinguishes between 
intentional and unintentional sins by pointing out that 
according to some authorities only unintentional sins 
oan be atoned for through purificatory penances, and 
never intentional sins. But Maau himself thinks that 
only unintentional sins can be atoned for by light 
purificatory penances, while intentional sins need other 
heavier ones. The verses an as follows: 

“Some wise men hold that only unintentional 
sms can be atoned for through purificatory rites. 
But others, relying .or the sen;..-ares, declare that 
oven intentional nns eaa be atoned lor. Only un- 


Here also we find a similar injunction regarding 
forced transactions. Compare the verse, “What is 
written by one’s own hand is admitted as a legal proof, 
even if there be no iwitnem to it. But what is written 
by force or fraud is never so.” (Verse 91). 

Batjdhayana-Smriti 

According to this Smriti, too, forcibly converted 
people can be purified through certain penances, so 
that they should not be outcasted. The verses are as 
follows: 

“For those who have been forcibly made slaves 
by foreigners, Chandalas and rogues and foroed to 
do heinous acts like killing cows, etc., Brahmins 
should enjoin purificatory penances according to 
the seriousness or otherwise of those acts." (Verses 
5, 5-6). 

DnvALA-Suam 

This Smriti Is rarely available now-n-daya. The 
entire Smriti deals with various forms of purificatory 
rites for forcibly converted people and abducted 
women. As it is not possible to give English transla¬ 
tions of the whole Smriti here, only a summary is 
given below. 

1. If any one is forcibly carried away by foreign¬ 
ers belonging to a different religion and community 
<Mleccha ), and is then forced to drink forbidden 
beverages, eat forbidden food and have connection 
with forbidden women, then the following penaaoe* 
will be neoessaiy for him according to his caste and 
according to the time that he is forced to spend hi 
this state : , 

(a) If a Brahntin is forodd to live in ths state 
for one whole year, he will have to perform the 
purificatory rites at Chandntyma and Pa*u&a. 
‘‘Ckandn&ma? penance means that the* person 
concerned should take fourteen mouthfuls on the ’ 
first day of the dark hftlf of the spoon, thirteen 
mouthfuls cm the second day, rimilariy go on de¬ 
creasing * mouthful each day, and fast completely 
on the n e w a men night. Again, he .should te$g 0t» ' 
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■•; Jtsmtofo]«£ty 4 b to* Best day of the bright half of 
the'moon, two mouthfuls on the second day. 
.gi(df%'iF- go cm inoraaring 4 mouthful each day, and 
taka fifteen mouthfuls os the full-moon night. 
Pcfraka penance means fasting and practising self- 
oontrol for twelve days. A Kshatriya under similar 
, oircumstafiow wiU have to perform one Paraka ana 
." ooi Padafcriochra penances. Padakrvxhra penance 
' means eating only once during the day on the first 
1 day, eating only once during the night on the 
second day, and fasting whole day and night on the 
third day. A Vaiaya under similar circumstances will 
have to perform half Paraka rite, is., fast and 
practise self-control for six days ; while a Sudra 
, will have to do so only for five days. (Verses 7-8). 

<b) One who is abducted by a foieigncr and 
forced to live m 'that stage for more than a year, 
will have also to bathe in the Ganges, over and 
above. 'Verse 15). 

2. 'If any one is forcibly made slave by foreign¬ 
ers, Ghand&las and rogues, and iB forced to do forbidden 
deeds, like eating cows, etc ; eat and dean the leu\- 
ings of the food eaten by them ; eat the flesh ol 
carnets, boars, etc.; have connection with their women 
end partake food with such women, then the following 
purificatory rites will be necessary for him. (Verses 
17-18). 

(a) If one is forced to remain in this state for 
a month, then if he be a Brahmin or a Kshatriya oi 
a Vauya, he will attain purity through the perfor¬ 
mance of Prajapalya penance. If he be a Sudra he 
will have to perform the Padakricckra rite. (Verses 

18, ?7). 

(b) If a Brahmin, n Kshatriya or a Vaiaya is 
forced to stay with the foreigners for a year, then 
he will have to perform Chandiayana and Parol; a 
rites. If he be a Sudra, he can attain purity through 
performing Chandrayana rite and through drinking 
barjoy-grucl. (Verses 20, 26). 

(c) If the above are forced to live in thjs 
state for more than a year, then the best among 
the Brahmins should think of other penances for 
them. (Verne 22). 

8. If any one is forced .to livo and eat with a 
foreigner, then he Will need the following purificatory 
ritest 

(а) If he is forced to be in this connection for 
one to five days, then it will be necessary for him 
to take respectively one, two, three, four, or five of 
that five products of the cow (Pancha-Gavya), vit., 
its urine, faeces, thickened milk, curd and clarified 
butter. (Vemes 76-77). 

(б) If he is forced to live in this state for 
more than five days, then also he should take all 
the' above five products. (Verse 80). 

4. Men of four castes, who are abducted by 
foreigners or rogues and are taken to foreign lands or 
forests where they are forced to take forbidden food 
either through the pangs of hunger or through fear, 
are freed again as soon as they return to their native 
places. In that case, a Qrahmin should perform a whole 
Projspatyb penance ; a Kshatriya, half Of it; Vaiaya, 
three quarters of it; and a Sudra, a quarter only. 
(Verses #46). 

5. If a man is simply abducted by a foreigner 
(but not forced to do the above things), then the 
toUowiag penances will be necessary for them: 

> - («) If a Sudra is forced to live in this state for 

qmole year, then be (must perform the Chandra- 


yaria penance ; u for six months, Paraka penance 
if for three months, half of a Paraka; if for a 
month, Padakricchm penance. In toe cake of a 
Vaiaya, half the above and in the case of a 
Kshatriya three quarters of toe above wfU be 
necessary. (Verses 26-28). 

(b) If one is forced to remain in this state for 
five to twenty years, he will have to undertake two 
Prajapalya penances. (Verses 68-64). 

One Prajapalya rite lasts for twelve days. Here, 
one should eat only once in the morning during the 
first quarter, only once in the evening during the 
second quarter, only what is given to him during the 
third quarter, and fast during the last quarter. 

6. (c) If a woman is abducted and forcibly out¬ 
raged by a foreigner, then in the cases of Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra women respectively, 
the performance of a full, half, three-fourth and 
one-fourth Paraka penance will be necessary. That is, 
they will have to fast for twelve, nine, six and three 
days respectively. (Verses 45-46). 

(b) Those women who have not been but- 
raged by foreigners and have not taken forbidden 
food are purified by the Triratra penance. 

(c) But a woman, who has been made preg¬ 
nant by a foreigner either with or without will and 
has partaken of forbidden food, cannot attain purity 
through the Triratra penance, but has to perform 
Stmtapana-Kncchw penance and besmear clarified 
hotter over her body. (Verse 48). KricchrarSanta- 
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viii ivi respectively on me second, tnira, louran, nun 
and sixth days, and dunking only the washings of 
the Kusa-grass cm the seventh day. 

id) If a woman be made pregnant by a man 
belonging to another caste, then she remains impure 
only so long as the child is not bom, bjut after the 
birth of the child, she beeomes pure like pure cold. 
(Veree 51). „ 

In the case of old men above eighty and young 
men below sixteen, as well as in toe case of women, 
boys and invalids, half penances are quite sufficient. 
In the case of a boy between the ages of five and 
ten, the penances should be performed by his father, 
guardian or some such person. (Verses 30-81). 

Mahabhahata and Baiuns on Diitebbnt 
Forms of Marbmou 

The Smritis generally speak of eight forms of 
marriage, vit., (1) Brahma, where the father invites a 
learned groom and makes a gift of his well-decked 
daughter to him. (2) Daiva, where the father makes 
a gift of his well-adomed daughter to a priest; 
(8) Aran, where after receiving the girl from her father 
the bridegroom presents a cow and a bull to him ; 
(4) Prajapalya, where toe bridegroom himself asks for 
the girl ; (6) Gandharva, where the marriage is ar¬ 
ranged by toe couple themselves; (6) Antra,* where 
toe bride is sold to the bridegroom ; (7) Mdkthata, 
where the girl is forcibly abducted from her home 
while toe cries out and weeps, after -her kinsmen have • 
bean slain and wounded and their houses broken open; 
(8) Pmtafsha, whore the man stealthily seduces a girl 
who is sleeping, intoxicated or dukwiUed. Of these 
eight fonrae, all authorities am unanimous iu taking 
the first fb«tr as Dkamya or lawful. There is a 



difference of opinion regarding . t&*' filth, ««., the 
Chndharva. . 

In one place the Mahabhwata speaks of afl toe 
above eight forms (Adi-P«m, Sambheva Parva, Chap. 
103) ; while in another place, it speaks of only five 
forma, cnt, Brahma, Projapatva, UmtButrw, Asura and 
Raktkata (Anusasaaa Parva, Chap. 44, Vetoes 8-6), 
taking the first three to be as Dharmya or lawful and 
last two a> Adharmva or unlawful, sever to be re¬ 
sorted to, Is ti>e same section; it is explicitly said that 
forced marriage with an abducted (maiden or Rakahaea- 
Vivaha is cure to load one to Andha^tama* Naraka or 
the deepest of hell (Anuaasana Parva, 45.23). In the 
Adi-Parva, of course, Bhiama points out that for a 
Kshatnya it is quite proper to abduct a girl and 
marry her. But this kind of marriage cannot be pro* 
perly called Rakuhasa marriage, for here although the 
relatives of the maiden arc attacked, killed, yet she 
herself is not averse to the match. In Bhism&’s own 
ease, we find that he abduoted the three daughters of 
the King of Benares for his brother, but when the 
eldest daughter Aimba revealed that she had chosen 
King Salva «s her groom, Bhisma at once set her free. 
Again, Arjuna also abducted Bubhadra, but she herself 
was willing. Hence, even for a Kehatriya, the Maha- 
bharata never enjoins forcible marriage of an un¬ 
willing maiden,—all that it recommends is a romantic 
kind of elopement with a willing maiden from the 
house of her guardians, if they be unwilling. When 
Menu aaya that for a Kshatnya Vandhanm and 
Rakehata marriages are permitted by sarced tradition 
(3.26), lie also means only this kind of romantic 
elopement—for in the previous verse, he explicitly 


sayri&at <0* lasttwo of ,11 m, 

Mi 

Wd and that Amtta (throat laftrut AnMif 

wsl! » Boiwcto. forme should never bevesortad fifC 
(fi.fil). Thus, oil tie law-tfvew Hfce Manu, JblhttpAi/ 
Honda, etc., are unanimous in holding th*t RaJuhaos > 
aud Petit echo forme of marriage or foread mtoriUph 
ore absolutely "Adharmya* or. illegal, and must never- 
be resorted to. 'thus, so far as these laws themselves . 
go, forced marriages are legally and socially null and. 
void in Hindu Society. 

Conclusion * ', 

The above is enough to convince any one that 
although in the past, Hindu Society foolishly refused 
to tackle with the serious problems of forced convert 
sion and abduction, and tried to get out of the diffU 
culiy by simply Abandoning innocent and unfortunate 
people to their fate, yet some law-givers at least pro¬ 
pounded n more advanced view even in the face of 
general opposition. Although, as pointed out above, 
according to all canons of reason and justice such an 
outcasting of the unwilling but helpleee victims of 
forced conversion and abduction is one of the most 
heinous of crimes, and although really it is reason 
alone, and not Boripture that abould have the last say 
m all social matters, yet unfortunately we have still a 
tendency in us to look up to the Scriptures for every 
little matter. That is why these just and liberal views 
propounded in the Hindu Sastras should be propa¬ 
gated amongst the masses far and wide, so that they 
may face these problems with a new outlook and 
courage. 


HELP THE BUND 


Blind persons, who live in a dark prison of this 
world, must be provided with light. India, where the 
incidence of blindness is so appallingly large, Should 
have particular attention from all the quartets. The 
number, according to 1931 Census is over 600,000, 
which must have increased greatly by now due to the 
last war and so many other calamities that swept over 
the face of India. 

It is now decisively proved and admitted in every 
Civilised society that if properly educated and trained 
blind persons, instead of swelling the number of blind 
beggars as is seen now in our countty, can be ee useful 
oirisens as their sighted brethren. Bo it is necessary to 
pay as much attention to the education of the blind 
as to that of the sighted. 

The All-India Lighthouse for the Blind has been 
doing sane useful Work for the cause of the Indian 
blind for over five years in enlightening this dark 
prison by impasting necessary general education to the 
adult blind, who alone number over 500,000, without 
any datinetion of sas&e. creed or race. It hae on its 
roll pupils. fnpBfdifferent provinces havjpg different- 
religions affifatpo, This Lighthouse imparts gtfneni 


education up to the Primary standard in addition to 
training in music (vocal as well as instrumental), 
weaving and book-binding. Special facilities for higher 
education are also provided to pupils of abilities. 

The school has an attached boarding house of its 
own and both boarders and day-scholars are admitted 
as students. 

It is really vety unfortunate that even such a 
useful institution is not getting sufficient financial help 
to manage ita affairs and to expand it# scope of 
activities. We, therefore, ardently appeal to the gene¬ 
rous public to help the All-Indk Lighthowe foe the 
Blind in its noble mission by contributing liberally. 
We hope that the people will show their appreciation 
of toe blessings of right by helping the blind to help 
themselves. 

• > * i 1 

Loan Bin ha of Raipur, Prtdderd 
Hr. SHTAMAmeAD Mooebujw, Vioe^Pretident 

a * 

Alt-Iudia .Lighthouse for theBfind, . , i • 

22 , Book Road, Kaligbat, Calfntfa-» . • . • 


f»<^£ss~^3raaitJAt and social 

At K. KALIANS SWAMI, h, bx. 

THxChsiacteristic of a veil-ordered life ia progress, 
which it act confined to any single or particular aspect 


of it, but what may be tamed an all-round one or 
aomopm-itt/aR, where there ia a harmonious and 
balanced development of all sides of a man’s being. 
In human life, if there is so progress, stagnation or 
decay seta In and death or a state of existence akin to 
death is the result. There is no middle course, how¬ 
ever much many & deluded man ingeniously tries to 
explain away his state of stagnation and attempts to 
gain some sort of glum satisfaction by imagining that 
nothing is wrong with him and that he ia advancing on 
the seemingly 'delightful journey of life fairly well. 

Leaving aside, for the time being, all other phases 
of lift and confining our attention to the spiritual 
aspect of it, on which in a sense depend all other 
aspects, it can be easily seen how progress is very 
often misunderstood, misinterpreted and misapplied to 
the realities of one’s life on earth. 

In his path towards perfection, man ia seeking the 
help of various agencies, the ohief among which ia 
religion in some form or other. But it may be asserted, 
without much fear of contradiction, that only such a 
religion would be helpful which has the dynamic 
capacity to influence life to such an extent as to trans¬ 
form it to a higher and a better state, while the other 
religions would lead to a state of spiritual stagnation, 
by insisting on an unquestioning submission to 
meaningless and out-worn usages. 

That being so, a time should come in the life of 
every thinking person, who wants to lead a true or 
justifiable life, when he should be able to make a 
stem and rigorous self-examination of all aspects of 
his life and find out where be stands—spiritually and 
socially. In the majority of cases, such a serious 
self-review is chirked and persons who ere under the 
grip of some traditional religion or other, allow their 
fives to drift under the sway of time-honoured and 
accustomed ways, irrespective of the conditions and 
realities of the times in winch they live. To such, 
though they, in some cases, profess to be. highly 
religious, pious and learned, religion is no more than 
• slavish conformity to superstitious practices and 
irrational customs, without any thought as to whether 
they are keeping pace with the advance of human 
intelligence and knowledge. The question of program 
or decadence in matters spiritual and social, never 
enters their heads or hearts, and many a gross and 
monstrous atrocity is allowed to be perpetrated in the 
Mae of religion through their fives or the lives of 
those who wo under their influence. Not only no 
question of progress arises in such oases but there is 
aotual retrogression or decay, as with the passage of 
time and the consequent changes in tire modes and 
methods of life, they are not even able to five up to 
What is best in the old aider of things. 

In the modem ege, if anything cornea more promi¬ 
nently before the eye of every observant person, it is 
the fart that human knowledge has progressed by rapid 
Strides, thereby contributing enormously to tire in¬ 
tellectual expansion of all branches of the human race. 
Xu India especially, we have the glory- of producing 
dome of the greatest intellectual giants, who had 
• attained international fame end are acclaimed as 
World figure s. This highly developed tateUeotuafism 


of India is not an unmixed blessing, as it is quite com¬ 
mon to meet with, in this country, - intellectual stal¬ 
warts who are very often spiritual and social pigmies 
and reactionaries. When intellectual convictions do not 
keep pace with the practical work-a-day lives of in¬ 
dividuals, ill-bslanoed and contradictory lives would 
result and they in no senes can be counted 
those which are spiritually and socially progressive. 

Spiritual progress has two aspects in relation to a 
man’s life. It is both subjective and objective ; the 
former representing the intellectual conviction and the 
latter the way in which that conviction is implemented 
in actual life. The same is the case with un cia l fife. 
Unless both these aspects are developed in equal 
degree, the consequence would be & kind of self- 
contradictory life, characterised by the divorce between 
profession and practice, such as that led by the large 
olass of armchair politicians and academic Arahmos. 

, Subjectively, it aims at the perfection of the 
individual self by not only the elimination of 411 Art 
is obstructive in the way of the individual soul reach¬ 
ing the feet of God, which is tire goal of all spiritual 
progress, but by the active cultivation of all that 
conduces to facilitate the attainment of absolute purity, 
absolute truthfulness and absolute honesty, in fact 
every other kind of virtue which is amniiiatcd with a 
truly pious and holy life. 

Amongst all the means that are adopted as 
sadhana for the realisation of God, worship of the 
right kind holds the primary place and tadkakt of all 
religions and ul climes are united in giving expression 
to their common experience that the best means to 
reach God is through the doorway of worship, which 
includes prayer and meditation. In fact, prayer has 
been described as the golden ladder that is hid unto 
heaven. So, whatever views one may hold and ex¬ 
pound theoretically, one has to reach the practical 
recognition of the unity of tfip Godhead and tbs 
nature of God as a spirit and adopt the means neces¬ 
sary to reach Him. And the best way to reach God, 
Who is & spirit, is through one's own spirit, whieh is • 
spark of the Divine that is implanted in him end not 
by means of ritualistic observances and ceremonies or 
material oblations made to idols, however grandly or 
elaborately they might have been pleased. 

In the religious history of India, we find Art man 
hid passed from the polytheistic worship of God, con¬ 
ceived as a deity behind every phenomchon of nature, 
who had to be appeared at every turn by material 
offerings, which had prevailed during the Vedic period, 
to the Upanishadic age when that momentous dis¬ 
covery was made that God is a spirit pervading the 
whole universe ilsavasya midam sarvum) end that the 
human spirit is essentially divine. Thus has been 
established the supremacy of the spiritual worship of 
God over every other kind of worship and Vedic poly¬ 
theism gave place to Upanishadic monotheism' and 
Vedie idolatry to the spiritual worship of God incul¬ 
cated tor the Upanisheds. So, naturally individual 
spiritual progress to be real, should subjectively ex¬ 
press itself in the cultivation of all the virtues com¬ 
mended by the Vedas and the Upanisbads and objec¬ 
tively in a purer kind of worship, wherein idofiitpiy 
gives plate to spiritual worship, that is to ssy, tbe 
subjective spiritual progress of any paeon should be 
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objectively marked by Ike passage lrom idolaby to 
spiritual worship. 

Viewing the question. of piogiete Horn a eoual 
standpoint, the progress must be fiom exclusiveness, 
treated by artificial differences, and distinctions, between 
man and mm, to nou-t.xc]usivt.nees which means the 
practical u cognition of hum in biotin rliooi without 
any lesciv itions lu Iudn, tin greatest dividing la^ui 
which is the hierding giound of til kinds it ixilusiee 
ness is the s>btem ot Cisti, wli ih 11 it- tu n his given 
birth to vaiious complexes In which Hind bOtut\ i' 
dividtd, nihmnaitug m the iboninibh ibsurditiea o 
untouchabilitv uns i ibilik curl un ij>, 11 ulubilite 
which jic tin Miitjbn pliguc-s ot- in Hinduism h 
unless caste goes iin *h ugh lenuits innot 
fiom Hiuuu souuv md 11 J »oks i- u i lnrmtis m 
art out i« i intfJv this liunii inilidv hii beguu it 
the vilong md iu woikiug fo Uinpli-entie in 1 
renx e 1 oi iintou luhihtv It i like unimg to make 
a aick iiinu lit alike bv mmlv dumpling it cm th 
symptoms insttid ot bv living tu amove th ctus i 
process which 6 ptlls its own uulfretivi <n s It is vu\ 
east for one to mite ticiiism delicti j< 1 1 ur ec and 
iHsocntc liiinstlf with Hmiiii i ,ilift ingim/ it ion, out 
it is difficult to implement ill this higli-souu Imp the »v 
into piartuc by ibohshing cistt m oitsth in his 
family and imongst (hose undu hi' mflucnc lv i 
institutions plulgut > tin ic >w< 1 oljut ot Rio the 
hood of Man luce n it dued t> iioilum ad pinti 
caste h senes* Tims true pn>guss fiom i sou cl pond <1 
view should ronsist subierlivele jf tn r« ognitton > 
Iho equdity of ill human bungs as luomb i of Gods 
household md obi tic h ot the pi %ig bom oi't. 
to castrkssness oi liumvn biotli rlmod 

Unless both (hesi obpetive dew I n meals i mule 
1 he ,itssagt tic.ui idolattv to mi uil vu ship ind 
fiom c\ste to tisUlesmess go hanl u hand with th< 
Sifbteiticc evolution cf higher i it'll cl ml cnci Inn 
of (hi -upeunritv of spmtud vvois'u, mcl liunii 
hiothfrhocid time im b io red pjogns n men 
Spmtuil md waul logics *K i u t i t hte 1 tint 
the om without he ilhu w >uld In lllii'irc Ifcn 
it is lime tint mt h trite! nrl jins nun , uilit md 
plulosophris ntics ill coiiim til i *• i ij tic 

of vcliom om <minirv is so lull il %\imiu< I It m 
selus lie tin t iu I tom of w* d jtmin net i 
<n night 1 1 t md in idgi in i< li’ franc 1 he 

fools ptr eli i ii wh c’l thev Tier li Iw It Tt i tin 
divine in tv i th \i i af< vis at pri tire 

hi tee i th ii ’> i \ >si ini v spuiind itl s in 

th ii it i < it c tt t d ! ill , an d 

soil' i irud< ii i r if v 11 t tiv ' i n 
hums ml | >lflpl x — i « v l f li Cl llllt ' 

aid l i il is at i ' < > r 'a it* 

drgi i h 1 nidii n 1 ii v* 1 i i <b !\ it*t 
huh il n i t it > ’inh i if' lit 
ill e in In i it 1 i ■*) m ibl v c i ♦ i 

o( it T is not ' ‘ho il II l ii u tv > 11 ii 
til '011 I i il end ■ > i d n v ( r 1 J se faiM 
hoci In lr j s i 1 hound it'ih oi i I i oi 1 1 a 
in lipro lenee of Tndii is *.p mp"* 

It* o' mw set what th lii ling f ‘i Giti r 

<n th to shon ol ogns \s Pi I) S Rcru 

puts it 

"With u« pioness ip the moepss of tV porter 

i t of DI nma And tlu pti fort ion of Dhmtiu 

ii s liolh the priferlinn of the individual ant 

’•erfprtion of society In fact we cannot have 


w 

the one without the other. They both act and react 
on each other "—Lecture* on Bhagavad Qua, p. 88). 
Later on (on page 87) he says 
“As in nature all progress u from the lower to the 
highei forms of fife, eo also m society, all true 
piogiess is fiom the lowei to (lie higher values of 
life” 

With ugcrel to ttic orthodox man Piof Skarmaa 
enw (p 82) is that 

‘His ldigion is mou i si igaml pool than t 
flowing stu im {,) S3) 'Die Gita lias no 

pit cmc ccitli th old orthodox ritualist^ of the day, 
vhosr ldigion tv s lilt] iuoi thin i mechanical 
oWn tnce ot rites ind cenmonies’* 

Tt i ibece statements go to show that even the 
Giii i» i»i fmmt o t ruins | using fiom a crude 
nliulifltic u monnl woislut to i h glur toim of tin 
woi'lup of (.od which obviously is the spmtuil wor- 
shij o* Him 

Even m the so id sid< tin j ingress envisaged it 
he Gita i ficm th* 'awei to the high i values of hf 
evinir it tint « ] inti mm fiom man is c -licwel 
md luimaintv .s i vvuoh is viewed as equal m the 
pv of God Her" d-o the pissing of man tiom i i't 
«nd its lnpqnalitie tnd diffeutitistions to c st ite o r 
iast lossiiosfi witn <i stmds for humu. biothrrhood 
bneP i ill distillations >' i ipp colon ii id me 1 
c iiintiv i i ici'ige 1 11 thi Giti 

Rut what do wo sec even among our highir m- 
tcllieluils who an l mind in th Git i and who *x 
jound it fiom i tiou'ini platfotm' ? Lik the un 
lcitnid man who hifi with ii urnnt ot caste 
wo stopping his familv idol (lev too have become 
immobile sluklii il litic md c t-te fi un th 
n lining of ccturli th ie i u t i night in Uur.i o f 
hu Ei g evin n nil in oite of ill their 1 dl li'k °* 
lughit lehgion md 'mum biotin ho ad Piol ^u>n 
nUitlv t-emoin* (j It the pif'n‘ q it n cm w. 

•lie wl i i< sun, osr 1 to met ittunrd i sGti of 

mt lire id in i sjnituil iiniiiinei in tin ev of tin 

c i H *n s iv mg 

Tfthit \ i is there lu om not >-t ij p ne m 

mm 11act t hk inimil striker Cci'amt' 
cc t> i* .liowing 1 ir hij if th Git ill illrwiu. 

i t m 1 r n ligfon ind nnpnli r uinri' o r woraliir 

t di ft 1 ) hem ’v s and di it imti fiorr dav to 

'ic vit* i 'li <->n«riou'Uo«' of the ever-present 
I? a'i'v h i id fliPm I r om "urtel dutv ta eh ce- 
or L.ii i* il me nunr r nn of yor*hi ( io 
>lllv i o - nwi he hi* ike n the so it tv t 

cI ver i long* 

li li mi i’ w i i tn ob«e*i Hi to of S i 
ISidhil i i'i m f v i t’i< Tairwo r 1 1 TW Sens* 

1 r il I> a i Gi>i) H «avs 

To l< i > I tu i** o” v -vid ) iv htllp «rm 
Hoc wi h in sf whe nist k religioi f-u ritnalisu 
»,1 s m tin the pm li h sopicI institutions ne 
» liinf i c Go It ttu ei'tolnm o* ieb 

ciot with h»" -ist-i an e mail Hum lPgvrd the 
i fit aider with its vuqinlitip 1 orgvn s« l bv 
i h„i i no woidcr tic rnti’s com T »’un about the 
mt lit a of rriig i Thoso religions men who stiff 

if iv spirit in pule ii up senytuiP' in defonn of 

fin meqi mli"s f c 't in l tlu hoito” of imtouph- 
slnlitv show’ lticm*plves to be woefully larking in 
the spuil of religion * 

Dttwp pasmjses elearlv indicate though not f® 
due t langntgp the wav that man should program 
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spiritually and socially—from ritualism, which is the 
neeesstry. concomitant of idolatry, to a purer kind of 
wondup, of which the best form u spiritual worship, 
and from caste to castekssneas, which abrogates in¬ 
equalities and abhors untouchabihty and its attendant 
evils Thus a correct interpretation of tin spirit of tin 
Gita lends support to the view that spiritual aid 
social progress ought to include is iis objectiv t con¬ 
tent the evolution kom idolativ to th «piutn*l wor¬ 
ship of God and iiom ca*-U to tisl decerns* ot 1 unuii 
hrothuhood But the v st ni noritv ff the Gita ex¬ 
pounders and followers of the G1 1 glean support for 
their sjmtual and social tagintion in the words of the 
Gita it*If where thf authoi 01 th Gita 

Whatever tmv hi tlr foim winch c ch devotee 
seeks to worshij with fnitli—m tbn foim alone do 
I make hut faith <-tcadia^t —(Chap VIJ 21) 
'However mm approach me even sc do i 
accept them foi on all sde wh uvci path tlev 
mav choov is mine 0 Aijuua —(Chip IV 11) 
"The four ca«tes were creattd t>> mi according 
to Uit division of uptitudes end works —(Chaj IV 
13) 

And among t tlose uc the Itgh intellectuals nd 
*K so-called jnus and leitgious men wto are loncl of 
dabbling in sjmtuil milteu so it is not akmr the 
ignorant and Icsscultuud jcnjlc (hit waul to '.tick 
lo tlu lettu of the Git lgnoiing the spirit of P 
O'hciwiae how iould it luf ju in the present age 
th t a prrM n in th josition cf High Court Judge 
shculd lavi jdhesc 1 it audit re n llltirc 1 \ topic 


oommeuding image-worship, instead of asking them to 
grow out of it , or that another very learned " mo ot 
the same ten ice who is the authoi of seveial religious 
and othei books and who is very much m lequuition 
to address public meetings of uli kinds should have in 
the course of a bus journey, got down at v wiyaide 
nil gc to vtuibhip tic village goddc a Minaroman, 
to whose wreth arc attributed tpcdcmi- di-raM.B like 
choicrs small pox and the like, and which the viihg- 
c ia seik to ajjeasc by meant ot animal aacnfioes 
The ugh the Gi a has tel forth the highest ideal 
ot life to wl ich a man can rite spiritually and socially 
and has j titively drawn attention to the wrong 
methods ot worship as could lie seen irom the lollow- 
in, veises 

Not knowing m> supieme nature immutable 
ini trmisc. ndmttl foolish men thmk that I the 
unmen febt am endowed with a mmifest form — 
(f hap VII 24) 

‘Even those who worship the other god® anl aio 
indowrd with tilth wrishij me alone 0 Arjuna 
thniyl u ui mg u< y’ —(Cap IT 21) 
let iv must be d thit it has also served to stabilise 
men in the crude and primitive spntual condition as 
tl v find themselves with ut piovidmg the dymamc 
uc i t ' whirl could serve lc transform their hveB 
ar ih a tlej mij be imic-llcd to emerge out of it and 
ic arh i high r state otherwise then wan no reason 
fet tlr v tsi maiou v ef Hindus to perpetuate idolatry 
ind e e>u ill the while feeling sitisfied that in doing 
\ ji ir] lowing tlu Gita thur highest 

enpture 
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tlCVBH S ill igt t J 1111 U 1 tl >1 tl 

weiJd Iicm veiv c nil tin ibis i i i ul lad 
l >->i cent t will Lull lit Vr > w te gi «> 

\| its ai i th it fie t i ild tin i n of Cc in 
u the Middh Ei i nl J ’ t d i ti 1 r 
i i List io fem lull ui i i 1 we Itl ill 

ui eiuhriticu Hie gluic i r 1 w d wiiiomi t 
li eh i Ltd tceoim pioveib 1 lieiij. tin Iltv i 1 
he Indians as Ahl-ol-llm-va-t jet i *N piojli 
t k’ owkdge me 1 wi it in lit i t t ii li Is 
nd put m-« ju lul i I din mU nl i t cj I * 

IN gic t pic-Hinnc jc 1 1 rine I 11 1 cj r l n i 
to the sword of India a his farou' \faulhqal onf* 
ihMvhcmnad The Arabs were f ullv acqi nntid with the 
coastal regions e> India about hei products and irmts 
Al-nanml (cocoanut) l-Kafur (ramjhoi) al-Anbae 

(mango) they borrowed from India Certnn Qu<t al- 
Hmdt or Aud-al-Htmh was used bj them in their 
nedlimes In shoit th culturr 1 contact o' Aiabia 
with India is of great antiquity and it was no begun 

with the conquest of Muhammad b il Saafi is is 

commonly believed 

The close of the sixth century was a turning point 
in the history of Arabia She gave birth to a ch Id who 
waa destined to plav one of tin gi latest iolcs in the 
history of mankind Muhammad (Peace bi on Him) 
within twenty-three years of his prophetic '•areer 
preached a religion re-built the life and eharacW of 
the Arabian people After his death Tour able *uc- 


c in 1 1 »• i ege Iii t b io d ii 1 i md 

i 1 utuv ll i ho o' Glim w 1 card i m 
1 t flm > Hi Icghtn ot the Puintca 
Ititt t r ii t i cifNdox ( hj-liN tl l T n ivyid 

hm il w r It wis t'c nik o f kivb 

r i i 11 i Jc wu n i Nov 1 1 unqie'sts 
st Tl i 1 1 1 torn fiom the dt«eit ot 
f tl lil ,1-un oi ^vm md wfi o 
i c cii 1 1 if Iltv li d littl tim io drvot 
in s t H 1 ii „u ds vrrdict ii l tins 
u r tl r i ! is 1 1 r> i ire built one f lh 
a ul I lines if the woild Tluv ti nslent 1 the 
u l ill Ii vi ih bordn ot Sm 1 tl ooi lei 

Inn d al Mau e ur in the vta 762 4D laid tin 

t uni ‘n rf B ghdai the cit\ ot Itommce n tl 
Arabia \i„i t« W1 ik at ^vrn 1 4i h» i i u 
tench with the Gurk v dilation and now tl tin 
m full ontict with two gieat mihred n tiois ti mH 
q»t\ 11 lh runs mi tl Hirdu H « thi tnns- 
feienc cf m ftrj i h- * p most sgnificnnt cvmt n the 
am of tl 11 mu histotv ud culture The manners 
in l cn tims of Pnsip wei introduced into th court 
f BcuJnhd nd pracficallv the Pcisrms becune tho 
mnoi lomo oi the Hons, of Vbbasidea It w\s the 
Persian Nestorian Jew Christian and Indian con¬ 
verts who constitute the greatest factor m Muslim 
culture and the genuine Arabs, in the words of Iba- 
fth&ldun, are Ab-adurun-ab-Sanat or ‘far from arts'! 

When the Arabs Sr*t tinned to the study oi science 



uid philosophy, astronomy aad medicines, they found 
the works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen and 8ocr»tei 
at their reach aad they began to translate theta with 
outstanding devotion and sincerity. This period of 
translations began with Caliph al-Mansur. Ibn-al- 
Muqaffat translated for him the famous QaUlah-wa- 
Ditnmn or Fables of Bidpai. The Caliph Haran-el- 
Boahid aad his son al-Mamun were the two great 
patrons of arte and science. Al-Mamun founded the 
magnificent Btxpfal-Bibmaht or 'House of Wisdom.’ 
aad appointed scholars and savants in translating books 
on various branches of knowledge. 1 2 Thus the court 
of Baghdad became the patron of arts and science 
in those days when the veil of Dark Ages was not yet 
removed from the western nations. 

The following incident, according to Abu-Usaibah, 
led the Indian physicians to the court of Baghdad and 
for the first time, the Arabs realised the importance 
of Indian medicine for the benefit of human society*: 

"Caliph H&run-al-Raabid once fell ill. All the 
physicians of Baghdad became disappointed of his 
life. One of the nobles of the court (Abu-amr) 
advised the Caliph to test the Indian medicine. In 
those days the fame of Indian medicine spread 
far and wide. The physician to whom this invita¬ 
tion was extended was Mankah al-Hindi which 
stands for ‘Maaikya the Indian.’ The physician 
travelled over to Baghdad and by his extraordinary 
power of medicine cured the Caliph. Wealth and 
honour were bestowed upon him and he was 
appointed Director of Hospitals and Colleges at 
Baghdad.” 

Wo know nothing about the early life of this great 
physician of India. But the wonderful role he had 
played in the court of Baghdad is a source of pride 
and glory to every Indian. We shall discuss it by the 
light of Ibn Abi-Usaibah, our chief authority On the 
•object* The following anecdote will give the reader 
an idea about the wisdom, foresight and responsibility 
of this famous Indian'physician : 

"Once in a fine evening Mankah was travelling 
along with his friends in the streets of Baghdad. 
Suddenly they came across a man who had spread 
his wrapper by the street and placed some herbs, 
bottles and phials on it. He was addressing the 
crowd that assembled nearby in a very eloquent 
voice. He said, ‘0 people, herein my hand is the best 
medicine ever prescribed by any human being, in it 
you will find the remedy of fever, pain, headache, 
plague, ophthalmia, cough, bleeding and thousands 
of other diseases, in short it is the panacea of all 
evils. Come end have one please.’ Hie physician and 
his friends listened to this harangue very carefully. 
As the physician was not yet versed in Arabic 
he could not understand a single word of 
the street-doctor. He asked his friends about what 
the speaker was telling. They communicated the 
full significance of the speech to the physician who 
exchinied, "The King of Arabs is a fool” (Mtilak- 
cd~Arab~Jahel) . So goes the proverb which is not far 
from truth. TSow is it?’ said the friends. The physi¬ 
cian replied, "This quack has been freely selling his 


1. Arabic Thought and to Plan In RUtury. p. US. 

2. Tabatjat-ol-Atibb*. V«l. II. V. 33. Cairn, 

S. Md. Vat H. p. 33. 


stupid medicine in the streets, people, are gmeteBy \ 
ignorant, they will eons under Ms spell , and 
purchase his medicine in the sans of remedy and \ 
hundreds of them will die of thie evit medicine. 

If the Caliph hie had the belief that thin only 
one medicine could cure all the diseases of the 
world, why then did he invite me from India ? He 
could have taken one dose or a phial of thie and 
would have been cured in the shortest possible 
way. If he did not believe in it, how then could he 
grant licence to this quack to sell his medicine in the 
open market, who would be the cause of the death 
of a thousand innocent victims. It was tho duty 
of the Caliph to shoot him down to save the'life 
of the public." 

The observation of the Indian physician in the city 
of Baghdad about a thousand years ago is applicable 
to so many quacks of the 20th century, who sell their 
false medicines in broad day-light in the most 
civilised cities of the world 1 

The second anecdote told by Abu-Usaibah, Vol. II, 
pp. 34-35, is very wonderful where we find the 
extraordinary power of Saleh-bin-Bahlah, the great 
Indian physician, in diagnosis and treatment of a 
patient. Following is the summary of the story : 

‘The Caliph Harun-al-Bashid sat by his din* 
ing table when the court physician was absent. 
(It was the custom of the day that the Caliph was 
not used to touch his food till it was fully 
examined by the doctor for there might be some¬ 
thing poisonous in the food). The absence of the 
physician caused the anger of the Caliph who 
promised to give punishment to the physician for 
his unusual delay. The physician oame end read 
the Caliph’s eyes. The physician told the cause of 
his delay to the Caliph that he went to examine 
the Caliph’s cousin brother (Ibn-a’m) Ibrahim 
bin-Saheb who was on the point of death ( Ramaq ) 
and that there was 'no him* of his life. The 
Caliph riied team of sorrow and grief and wanted 
that his cousin brother should be examined by any 
good doctor. Certain nobles said that the court 
physician treated the patient from the Greek 
standpoint of medical science and Saleh, the 
Hindi (Indian), treated his patient from toe Vedic 
standpoint of medicine. Hence, the latter should 
be given a chance. By the order of the Caliph, the 
Indian physician was sent to the patient. He 
examined him very carefully. On his return 
to the Caliph he informed him that the patient 
would be cured and there was no danger of life* 
The Caliph became very pleased, ate his meals 
and enjoyed the company. Towards the end toe 
city police came and informed the Caliph about 
the death of Ibrahim, and requested him to at¬ 
tend the zanatah (funeral prayer). The Caliph 
Sashed with anger and spoke ill of Indian medi¬ 
cine. With a heavy and gloomy heart toe Caliph 
attended the funeral prayer. Team were rolling 
down his cheek. The body of Ibrahim covered 
with coffin was placed before the congregation. 
The Indian physician was standing aloof and was 
silently witnessing the event. At last with fold* 
v handed he requested toe Caliph not to buty . 
Ibrahim when he was alive. The Caliph laughed at,, 
it. The physician insisted upon it and wanted to 
examine the body again if the Caliph -so pleated. . 



, prayer *M granted. The physician went sear 

the 'body, and came back and said that the dead 
Mi «t4l hi life and if the Caliph mated to make 
him speck he do so. 

On obtaining the royal assent the physician 
told that there were some difficulties in the way. 
Be could perform the miracle if the coffin of the 
dead was removed. Hie body was placed again on the 
■fakrbed and waa washed very carefully. Because 
there was the scent of Harvul (Arabic scent' if 
in coming into hie seams the patient smelt this 
scent, his heart might burst away. By the order 
of the Caliph, the difficulties were removed and 
the physician sent for some medicine to his phar¬ 
macy. After the careful application of the medicine 
the dead body began to imove his limbs and shortly 
came to his senses and on opening his eyes said, 
how beautifully he was sleeping. The Caliph 
asked what had happened to him. The patient 
replied, that he knew nothing about it, he simply 
knew that he was dreaming a fine dream when 
suddenly a dog came and bit his finger and he 
pointed out to his finger. On an examination it 
was found that it was the finger where the physi¬ 
cian penetrated his needle when he was examining 
him for the second time.” 

The narrator of the story Abu-Salmah was an 
eye-witness and took an active part in washing the 
body of Ibrahim. Ibrahim lived a long life, married 
the daughter of Caliph Al-Mahdi and had become 
the Governor of Egypt and Palestine where his tomb 
was traceable when Abu-TJsaibab wrote his fatuous 
history. It was, perhaps, sueh wonderful fore-sight, 
wisdom and knowledge of the Indian physicians that 
placed them in so glorious a position in the court, of 
Baghdad. 

The House of Al-Baramaka played tire greatest 
role in the court of Baghdad. It. presented 
renowned vizirs to the court, each of whom won 
undying fame and glory in the annals of Islamic 
history and culture. Yahyeah-al-Barmaki had sent a 
man to India in search of medicine. He was also 
instructed to study the Indian people, their religion, 
culture and civilisation. A copy of his report written 
by Yaqub-al-Kindi, dated. 249 A.H. was seen by 
Ibn-al-Nadim, the famous author of Al-Fihmt.* 
According to Ibn-al-Nadim. tile Barmaks inviled 
many Indian physicians to the court of Baghdad. 
According to Jahid (or Jah.it) thus invitations were 
extended to Mannakr, Palsarhal, Sadbar, and Bahlah 
al-Hindi. To the latter Jahir had pul this ques¬ 
tion, "What is rhetoric ?’* 

Besides Mnnkah and Saleh there was another 
physician known as Dahn. But the Arab writers called 
him Ibn-Dahn (the son of Dahn). He was an erudite 
scholar and translated many books on medicine, he 
was also appointed Principal of the Medical College 
at Baghdad* 

Another notable physician in the court of Bagh¬ 
dad mentioned by Abu-tTsaibah was Kankah (pro¬ 
bably Kan&k). To Ibn-Abu-Usaibah “he was fee 
greatest physician end philosopher of India.’" The 
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famous author gave the following list of his work* 
on medicine: 

1 . Kitab-aL-N avnmm^Fi^ai-A'mr. 

2. Asrar-al^MaiDcdid (the secrets of the children, 
probably fee Samduit Kaumara-tantm ). 

3. Al-Qircmat-al-Kabv, 

4. Al^iranat~al-8aghir. 

6. Kitab-Fi-oJ-Tawabham. 

6 . Kilab - Fi-Ihdath-al-Alam~ wa-al - Daur - Fi- 
aL-Qura n. 

All fee books have been translated into Arabie. 
According to Abu-TJsaibah, fee following physicians 
also adorned the court of Baghdad: Bakhr, 
Bahah, Sukh, Daher, Ankar, Jankal, Andi, J&ri- 
Zabhar and he also mentioned that their works had 
been translated into Arabic. 

The famous Charaha Samhita was translated from 
Persian by Abdullah-b-Alee. Sutruta Samhita was 
translated by fee order of Yehya-b-Kalid. , 

We now propose to present our reader a com¬ 
plete list of boobs on medicine translated into Arabie 
and Persian wife their short details, beaidek fee 
books mentioned above : 

1. Badan —'There is treatment of tout hundred 

and four symptoms of disease. 

2. Sandesan— 1 Translated by Ibn-Dahn. 

3 . Fima - Ikhtatajar - Tihi-AL-Hind-v>al-al-Biim- 

Ft-al^par-wc-al-bared —Point* in which the 
Indian and Greek physicians differed re¬ 
garding heat and cold. 

4. TaJrir-asma’-al-Aqaqir —The name of herbs 

and simples. Translated by Manka and was 
presented to Ishaq-b-Sulaiman, one of fee 
nobles of the court of al-Rofeid. 

5. Kitab-alrRay —The description of snakes and 

the medicine of their poisons. 

6. Kitab-lslankar —!Translated by Ibn-Dahn. 

7. Ilalt-al-Hvbata —The treatment of pregnant 

women. 

8. Kilab-Tawaqslal —The description of a hun¬ 

dred diseases and their medicines. 

9. Kitab-ahRawsa ’— On female diseases. 

10. Kitab-al-Suhr —The book on wine, 

11. KiUjb-al^Taxpahham-wa-al-Amrad (or, Amrag) 

The book of mental diseases, written by 
Abuqabit-el-Hindi. 

12. Kitab-al-Lamum —The book of poisons, writ¬ 

ten by Sanaq. It was first translated into 
Persian by Abu-Hatem wife the assistance 
of Mankah and then again translated by 
Abbas-b. Sayyed by the order of fee Caliph 
al-Mamun. 

13. Kitab-aUBatimh —The book on the treatment 

of animals. 

14. Kitab~Fi-al-Najum —The book of astronomy 

written by Saoaq-al-Hindi. 

15. Kitab-dL-Mawalid —The book on ohifd diseases. 

In our discussion, we come across over a dosen 
Indian names as those of authorities in medicine and 
of treatises on the subject, and these names are ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult, sometimes impossible to identify 
wife their original Indian (Sanskrit or Prakrit) 
forms. The Sufic form of fee Arabic script which 
was mainly current before 1000 AD. is fee very im¬ 
perfect system of writing particularly in the oaae of 
foreign names and words, and corruptions or mistakes 



in writing down foreign names in Arabic would easily But the introduction of Indian tnediriBe rin'QhityM&jw.. 
be creeping. Specialists in Arabic Falaegraphy who are the- history of Arabian medicine. Today what we call 
also familiar with Sanskrit can alone restore these the Muslim medicine is not the gift Of Greek 
names back to their original Indian foitms. medicine' as has been wrongly preached by thw 1 

The works of Hippocrates, Galen, Plato and Western scholars. It is the fusion of the two greet 
Aristotle had been the stock-in-trade in the Arabian systepis, the Greek end Indian, added sad i n cr e as e d 
medicine. Practically the Arabs laid the foundation by the unflagmg search of Al-Rasee, Alee-b-Bhe,. 
of their medicine on the age-worn Greek conception. Ibn-Sma, Mm-Rushtj and others. 
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ENGLISH 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, 
Yol. VI. The Vakataka-Gupta Age, (ctr«i 200-550 
A JO.) : Edited by Dr. R. C. Majuro dor and Dr. A. 8. 
Altekar. With Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sflrkar, Kt . 
Published by The Bharatiya Ilihata Parithad, Lahore, 
tm■ Pp- BIB. Price Be. 8-8. 

It was at the fag-end of 1937 that the project of a 
New History of the Indian People to be completed in 
twenty volumes under the auspices of a Society called The 
Bharatiya ltihasa Parishad was taken up by two eminent 
sons of India, Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Dr. Rajcndra 
■'Prasad. By the end of 1945 Vols. IV and VI bearing the 
titles The Nanda and the Maurya Empires and The Age 
of the Vakatakas and the Guptas respectively had become 
ready for the Press, while Vol. XII entitled The Age of 
Akbar was half completed. The present volume which is 
lucky enough to make its first debut gives valuable 
accounts of the various dynasties that ruled the land 
roughly between 200 and 550 4.D. At the same lime it 
deals exhaustively with the cultural history ol the period 
under the heads of Administration and Coinage. Social and 
Economic Conditions, Religion and Philosophy, Education , 
literature and the Sciences as well as Fine Arts. Useful 
chapters have been added on the history o{ Ceylon and of 
Indian Colonial and Cultural Expansion; as wrli as trading 
and cultural connections with the Western World. The 
work concludes with a Select Bibliography of standard 
works relating to each chapter along with very valuable 
Hats of the more important inscriptions, fifteen well- 
selected Plates and a Map. 

Of the twenty-three chapters making up the present 
volume eight apiece are contributed by the General Editors, 
while other chapters arc from the pen of ihe late Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. Professor K. A. Nilakama Sastri, 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. P. C. Bagehi. Dr. S. Paranavitana, 
Dr. C. Sivaramamurti and Dr. V. S. Agarwala. The names 
of these scholars are a sufficient guarantee of the merit 
Of their joint work which may safely be recommended 
to serious students of Indian history as an up-to- 
date and authoritative account of the period forming its 
snbject-matter. The authors have shown commendable 
skill and industry in piecing together the disjointed frag¬ 
ments of evidence into a connected whole as far as possible. 
What » more, they have displayed sound judgment in tack¬ 


ling the numerous unsolved problems that beset the path 
of the historian of the period in question. Even while 
treading familiar ground they have presented origins! 
views which deserve the serious attention of those interested 
in the subject. 

We offer below a few suggestions for die consider¬ 
ation of'the authors concerned, when a new edition will 
be called for. In place of the title Vakataka-Gupta about 
which the General Editors themselves are not happy 
{Editorial Preface, p. ix ), it will be better to use even 
as a convenient label the title Vakataka-Gupta-Pallava. 

On p. 27 we read that the Yaudheyas and other tribes % 
began to strike coins as independent powers in the 3rd 
century A. D., all of them playing their part in the expul¬ 
sion of the Kushans. But no reasons have been given for 
rejecting the views of Cunningham (Coins of Ancient 
India, p. 75), Rapson {Indian Coirs, pp. 14-15). and 
Vincent Smith {Catalogue of Indian Coins ir the Indian 
Museum, vol. i. p. 165) who agree, in pushing back the 
dates of the oldest Yaudheya coins to circa 100 B.C. On 
pp. 96/. Western CP. is a slip for Eastern Central India, 

On pp. 22-23 the Saks enemy of the Gupta emperor Kama- 
gupta referred to in the Deoi-Chandragupta drama, is 
identified outright with Pirn, son sod successor of Kidara, 
who was the founder of the Kidara-Kushan dynasty of 
the Punjab. But in view of the sound arguments given on. 
p. 64 it seems wiser to endorse the writer’s view that for 
the present we must suspend our judgment upon, the his- 
torical character of Ramagupta and his fight With the 
Sakas. On p. 334 reference is made to India's western 
trade route down the Oxus to the Caspian, hut the case 
for the existence of this route has been wellnjgh demo¬ 
lished by W. W. Tarn in his learned work called The 
Greeks in Bactria and India, App. xiv. Oil the last, 
named page we are referred to the great discovery of the 
monsoons “made by Hippalus about 40 AD.”, which 
enabled Greek ships to sail right across tbe Indian Ocean 
from the Egyptian to tbe Indian ports. But as Tara ha* 
shown (op. eit., pp. 368-369), the discovery of tbe monsoons 
by the Greeks goes back probably to 100-80 B.C. while 
there were no less than four successive stages in the shorten¬ 
ing of tbe direct route to India by tbe Greek voyager^, - 
Hippalus, the traditional discoverer of the monsoon*, 
according to the same anthority, was probably a saihjtVv, 
name or a personification ol the monsoon. On p. 372 w», ’** 
are told Hut there Is no evidence of Rama's bein^’ari;- 



,«bjeot,of joptjlat vrtnrahip down to the end of the 6th > 
• ceoturf A M. But Vgrahamlhlra (died 587 AJE>.) in hie 
JSrikOtoOmkite (cb.lxxvUl 30) give* hie measurement of 
the image* of Rome, son of Daaaratha. On p. 37 mention 
l« made of a Gupta sculpture at Mathura showing a 
devotee offering tua own head to Siva. In the actual 
specimen which is a terra-cotta panel now deposited jn the 
Mathura Museum there is no trace of the god (See V. S. 
Agarwala, Handbook of Archaeology, Muttra 1939, p. 51 
and fig. 39). On p. 379 'Mesopotamia and Syria' said tu 
havp been seats of Hindu temples are a slip for Armenia. 
The Statement (p. 390) that Buddhism during the present 
period was quite free from Taotric practices is belied by 
’ the fact that the oldest extant Chinese translations of 
dbaraais (‘protective Spells') may be traced back to the 
period 307442 A.D. On p. 467 we ore told that the paint¬ 
ings of Bagh may be assigned to the end of the 6ili nr the 
7th cantury. This view is evidently based upon such 
authorities as Vincent Smith (A Milan of Fine Art* in 
India and Ceylon, p. 295) and M. B Garde (The Hugh 
■Caves, p. 22). But Mm Prole^ot V. V. Mira*hi (IHQ., xxi, 
79-85) has since given good ground-* for the new tli.it 
the caves in question with their painting* must be assigned 
to about the end of the 4th century A. I) at the latest. 

We have noticed u number of pruning iin*tak , ’s -nc'.i 
, a* Mayurasarman (p, 239), • imtliddlntaja (p. 219i, 

I Memoire...Tan (p. 479) and Litcratur (p. 488). We 
do not know why the English translation of the Narada- 
Smriti should be quoted (pp. 485, 487) in the lbt of 
authorities and no referetiee made to the Sanskrit test 
published in the Bibliotheca Indira series In the next 
edition it i« desirable that the map should be improved 
by the omission of modern names and greater fullness in 
respect of ancient names fspecially in the case of 
Simhala). New maps should ahr> bo added to illustrate 
Indian Colonial expansion and intercourse with the western 
world. The inclusion of genealogical tables would ul-n. 
remove a mueh-fclt want. 

We eagerly await the publication of Vol. IV of the 
' JVW History of the Indian People which was ready ft>i 
the Press simultaneously with the present volume. 

U. N. Giiokkal 

PLANNED DIET FOR IND1\ ■ lip Go,ml 
Chandra Paitami/ok, M BBS (Pat), D.TM. (Cnl) 
D.G.O. (Mad). Kilabintan, Allahabad. Pp (h Pncc 
Jis. n-is. 

In lhi« useful and well gul-up huokh-t Dr. f'jtl.i- 
riayak sets forth the elements of the science of Dielcti- - 
He felts its how a balanced dietaiv ian he planned, ami 
ends by recommending various schemes wherehv people 
of different in<nmc-li*vei- e.tu assute lor tliem-ohe- a 
well-balanbed diet 

Nirmai Kuwu: Bum 

- NO BRIDGE TO HEAVEN B.t Alfred Wan 
and Valerie Wmjy Thacltei if- Ca Lid , Bombay. Pri< 
Rs. 7, 

The authors, with lotlif « hunk tin edit 

namely, A Million l)i 
picture of ■ the life An 

comedy and tragedy, fun and hninauitv. at a Liberator 
base, somewhere in England. In the Prologue Alfred 
Wag* calls himself “a so® of free wheeling version of 
Marco Polo, Napoleon and Martha Rave”, a widelv 
travelled man, who has visited China. Burma, South 
Africa, North Africa, the Middle Ea.it. and many other 
places, and has the exciting experience of the navy and 
tp© submarine. This navel of joint authorship of husband 
sifld wife is stamped with a breadth of heart, a width of 
» outlook, and a rich' sense of humanity. Its gallery is 
crowded with thrilling characters. Those of Dave and 


Bee an painted with skill and Marianne' ia a beautiful 
portrait. The approach to characters, placed against tbe . 
chequed background of airmen’s life, is conspicuous by 
a psychological curiosity. 

Suku. Kumar Basu- 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION ■ By R. A. C. 
Oliver, George Alien & Unrnn Did.. London. Pages 90. 
Price five shillings net. 

The book is a strong plea for undertaking research 
in education. As the author rightly says. “Education 
is one of the major enterprises of our society as of 
any society.” In fact, it is the most potent of the 
nation-building factors. And that it has been so recog¬ 
nised will be evident from the importance that is being 
albtehed to it m the post-war development schemes of 
all the leading nations of the world. In this neat little 
volume the writer puts hie Bay in three chapters, vis.. 
(I) Introduction, (II) Problems and (III) Methods 
and earnestly urges the teachers to take note of the 
cases of individual difficulties and problems of the 
I aught and to try lo find out happy solutions thereof 
iliri'iigh -vstcmatic experimental ion and' watchful 
on The English Education Act, 1944, has given 
power to the Minister of Education and the Local 
Education authorities to conduct and aid such re¬ 
search. The National Foundation for Educational 
Research m England and Wales bos been doing 
pioneer work m this respect. Advanced nations have 
now recognised the need for research in the field of 
teaching so that educational guidance may be offered 
for diagnosing and then ovei coming particular diffi¬ 
culties of individual pupils. This augurs well for the 
future. In India where educational reconstruction is 
engaging the attention of the thinking men, this book 
will be of particular interest as it endeavours to raise 
the pedagogic profession from the groping-m-the- 
dark and quack-like method to the status of a 
scientific one. 

Nabayan C Chanba 

PARTITION OF BENGAL : By a Statistician. A 
Study of Political, Economic and Financial Impfica¬ 
tions of Paililton Published by H Chatterjee dt Co., 
Ltd V> Shmmarha*<m De Street, Calcutta Pp. 92. 
Pace ten annas. 

The partition of BeagiJ i* a live issue Of all the 
books published in Bengali and English, this is the 
best book The ntaMstic? given are full and accurate. 
Eiervone interested in tbe partition of Bengal should 
I'wysiss a copy. 

3 M Datta 

SANSKRIT 

CIIAXDRALEKHA Edited by Dr. A V. 
Vpadhyi. ,1 (A.. DLitt BhnurUy.i Ytdya Senes No C. 
Published by Bharatiya Vidyo Bhavam, Bombay. Roy o’ 
Sro, l-W -i- 1-9C Free lit, 0 

Tin* is a critical edition of a htiie-knovui PraLu; 
draui.i of die Sattolca type, available specimen*- of vfmh 

comparatively rart. T1 * ■ * ! * - -* ;L J r; >*, 
Rudradbsu who i* suppose! fluun*>hcd in 

second half of tin* 17ih eeirti rouit nt Mans 

11. a /umetrin of Calicut and of the diueu u 

review. The manuscript ma* ihirli the -diLio 

based is insufficient, it heme mm in.* pjxuPMpr <u a 
modern copy, in the Cmator's OBite LiWaiv. Tnvaudrum, 
of an unidentified older manuscript The learned editor 
who lias already mode his nuiik through lit* ctilieal and 
scholarly editions of a number of Prakrit texts had made 
the heat use of this material and presented the text ns 
found liete correcting palpable scribal error* and supply¬ 
ing emendations for apparent misreadings which are 
recorded in the footnotes. He ha* uot made any attempt 
to modify the text so as to conform it to the rules .of 
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,AiTLfaS VT& ^ V** 1 Me -«MW on Bhiririharf’s Shapkta 

over PWl refer* to the critical apparatus and while and each piece composed In the Sharduln Vikridit CKHwidn • 

attempting a critical study of the wwk m its various j, addressed to a difierent object, emotion or some such 
amecta deals with the place of the Sattaka in the evolution subject. They an 104 in all and read Well add pleasant; 

nf TnJI an itvavno artrl ttivsa met a Snnlint aC fftiir cnOniTVlitnia _“ tgnfpu* 


of Indian drama and gives an account of four specimens 
available so far. It » clear that the earliest known 
specimen (e.g., the# Karpuramanjari of Rajasekhara) 
exercised immense influence on later poets who moulded 
their sworks on the ideal set by Rajesekhara. Obscurities 
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when earlier and more specimens come to light. 

Chintaharan Chakbavabti 

BENGALI 

BANGLAR NARI JAGARAN: By Probhat Chandra 
Gonpuli. Published by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
811 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Pages 108. Price 
Re. 1-4 » 

‘‘Awakening of women in Bengal” is the theme of 
this hook written by a journalist who is no less a national 
worker and a fighter for the cause of India’s Freedom. 
Among those who worked and fought for the cause of 
womenfs emancipation, Raja Ram Mohan Roy is the first 
and the foremost, closely followed hy Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagoi. Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra Sen. Si. Dwarka Nath Ganguh, 
Pandit Sibnath Sastri and many others. Among women 
pioneers, the author has mentioned Ciinndramukhi Bose 
and Kadambini Ganguli (net: Bo-e) who graduated from 
die Calcutta University in 1882. They were the first 
women graduates in the British Empire because till then 
the gates of the English Universities wero not thrown 
open to the women of Great Britain. 

The Bengal movement cannot be studied in isolation 
from those of other provinces of India, so the author has 
done right in referring to those occasionally. The move¬ 
ment took various shapes and forms. It began with the 
abolition of the burning of the Sali and has developed 
lately for the establishment of full rights for women in 
society along with men. claiming full opportunities for 
the fullest expression of womanhood. 

Ilia researches are quite exhaustive so far as the 
contributions of the Brahmo Samaj are concerned but 
omission of the names of the Muslim Pioneer, Mrs. Hakam, 
founder of Shalt swat Memorial Girls’ School, and ofSaroj 
Nalini Institution and the Braiachari Movement (founded 
by Gurusaday Dutt) deserve tn he rectified in the future, 
edition of this publication. 

The book will be an illuminating study for those 
who desire to know something about the beginning and 
difficulties of the movement at its earliest and subsequent 
stages. 

A. B. Dutt. 

GUJARATI 

BHALAN, UDDHAVA ANE BHIM : By Ramlal 
Chvndal Modi. Published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Ahmedabad. 1944 • Paper cover. Pp. 88. Price 
fourteen annas. 

The three poets of Mediaeval Gujarat, whose lives 
and works have been set out in detail here, by that well- 
known reaearch student, Ramlal Modi had attained to 
moderate fame In their times, 
gees to them, ia for presenting a 
learnings of the Hindus of Gujara: 

(Samvat Era, 16th Century) 
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F/V€ THOUSAND YfADS AGO 

The history of cotton spinning is part of Ancient 
Indian history-a history of man’s eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 

The oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,000 B. C. It was 
found in the rums of Mohenio Daro (City of 
the Dead), a city in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 B. C. 

The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills 
form one of India’s largest single units and, 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1,75JOO yards, 
of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities 
are serving the Nation's efforts to fight the cloth shortage. 
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The Effective Expression of Culture 

Indian Education must prepare men and 
women fit for their task. It must make them 
Bharatiya, in spirit and outlook, true to the 
Motherland, striving ceaselessly for the integration 
of their own personality. K. M. Munshi writes in 
The Social Welfare : 

Bharatiya Sbiksha, while equipping tin student with 
every kind of scientific und technical naming, must teach 
the student not to sacrifice an ancient form or altitude 
to an unreasoning passion for change; not to retain n hum 
or attitude which in the light of modern times nun l« 
replaced by another form or attitude which is a truer and 
more effective rxpies.sion of the spirit of Bhariiliya Volya: 
and to capture the spirit afresh for each general ion to 
present to the world. 

This object lays emphasis on four different corollaries 
from the foregoing principles. 

The first is that emphasis on formative education 
should not lead the teacher to ignore scientific and tei h 
nical training. Education, if it is the creative art of sell- 
sculpture, is also a means of social adjustment. Its pro¬ 
ducts, therefore, must have the latest equipment and skill 
to deal witli the problems of their age. The) have to 
five in their limes and serve their countrv and tin wot Id, 
with the best weapons available. 

Education as a ncaiivo art shapes the man to 
perfection, but even the Perfect has to deal with 
environments. In doing so they cannot bo behind 
others m mutters relating to material equipment 

The second corollary formulates the appioarh m 
Change, which Westernism considers the principal efemcn: 
in life. Creative Education has its characteristic outlook 
on Change. The Central Idea must pass through a 
series of sheaths to maintain its vitality. Even souls have 
to pass through different bodies, Mere change of ex¬ 
ternals, is however, no salvation. At the same time, a 
refusal to change the externals is strangulation. 

In a balanced scheme of self fulfilment Change ha- 
a place as much as Tradition. Tradition, the persistence 
of forms and the continuity of institutional life, is a neces¬ 
sity of life. On the other hand. Change imposes the 
need for reintegration of Culture which keeps it fresh and 
’rigorous. 

At the same time, sweeping or swift change which 
stifles the Central Idea or which shapes the continuity 
• of Culture is death. 

, Creative Education thus formulates the relation 
between Change and Tradition; First, No ancient form or 
attitude should be sacrificed to passion for change; Second. 
No form or attitude should be retained if it could he 
replaced by another which is a truer and more effective 
expression of the Spirit of the Culture. 

1 The old world must change but the new world 
must not cease to be the effective expression of our 
.Culture. 

- This is the secret of re-integration. This is the 
secret of the alchemy which all masters who have built 
mb the finn foundation, have taught; the secret of Daya- 


tiawl and Raiiiaki;--hna, oJ Viii-x-tiianda, Gnvindu and 
Catidlujt. 

The fourth and final corollary is that (. tilium cannot 
be possessed or inherited, ll can only In- ircaptnrcd by 
each man for himself and his set ion Bach young 
man. like Vivckaitauda. Aiavinda, Gandhiji. should 
itudy the pust, absorb India and try to live ia 

tin- light iil modern needs and equipments. In this 
Indian Cultute will not he a Inal tradition, not merely 
j national outlook but a wuhi ton's wherewith to redeem 
humanity. 

He cannot, even il w« will, change the permanent 
.value-, whuli flow from the Central Idea oi our Culture. 
For India has to resist the decadent Wcsterne-iic, influence 
"Inch oppresses the world, and to lead humanity to the 
hiehot, deeper and widei hfe of the spirit. The resur¬ 
gence of y*ia has to he arhieved. Humanity which is m 
the grip ot fori i and tidud and a regimentation ba-ed on 
a. denial of humun divinity, has in Is* weaned away from 
Westernism. 

This cun only he doi.e hy India free ami great, which 
i-' a true i mbodmicnt ot hci Cult me 

11. G. Wells 

The Sociological Significance of 
His .Novels 

Tew "filets jn our fane hare radiated such 
immense stimuli and been such continuous 
awaken”]e H G Wells. E K. Brattistedl writes 
in Tht Aryan Path : 

The woik of tins giaui—ucittist and journalist, 
pjinphlet-t r and sonologist, popular historian and contem- 
porary social critic—has, proved a landmark m the evolu¬ 
tion of the modern mind. The extinction of so great a 
volcano, the passing away o| thi~ ferociously independent 
John Bull of English literature faces us, who arc con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously in Ins debt with the question; 
What will remain of his rich legacy'' 1 Which of the manv 
pioduets o£ this fertile, incessantly advancing mind will 
pass the test of time, "ill impress future geiicmtions a- 
they have impressed us? 

An awkward question. The attitude of posterity 
depends on so many unpredictable factors—the trend and 
quality of its own writers, changes in the social structute 
as well as in fashions and taste-., even the political prestige 
of the country to which the author of bygon* days 
belonged. Let me quote two forecasts. One come, from 
an erudite literary historian who, whilst admitting that 
H. 0. W. is “a man with a style" and afeo "entitled to a 
modest niche in history as a humourist." sees m him, 
above all. a social commentator, ‘'a thinker of other peo¬ 
ple's thoughts," Dr. H. V. Routh in English Literature 
and Ideas in the Twentieth Century U*)46>, says: 

“Unfortunately for his reputation, knowledge moves so 
rapidly and forgetfully that hi« influence may well be ' 
effaced, and others will revive his principles believing 
them to be their own. If so, he will barely survive as 
ar entertainer, intermittently in demand in lending 
libraries.” 

At lead one critic is even more sceptic—H. G. W. 
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Umaelf. Is hi* penetrating, frank Experiment in Auto- 
, biography (1934), he writes: * 

1 have to admit that the larger part of my fiction was 
written lightly and with a certain haste. Only one or 
two of my novels deal primarily with personality, usd then 
rather in the spirit of what David Low calls die carica¬ 
ture-portrait than for the purpose of such exhaustive 
rendering as Henry James had in mind." 

Wells doubts if these caricature-portraits of hie “have 
that sort of vitality which endures into new social phases. 
hi the course of a few decades they may become incom¬ 
prehensible. The snobbery of Kipps, for example, or the 
Mokitb illiteracy of Mr, Polly may be altogether 
inexplicable." 

It seems to me that Wells here took too pessimistic a 
view, even if ample allowances are made for the probable 
Jading out of many of his novels and stories. Of the three 
periods in Well’s development, the works of the last, mainly 
concerned with social criticism and political comment, 
are leaet likely to survive. The New Machiavelh or The 
World of William Clissold may provide valuable material 
for the cultural and social historian two hundred years 
hence, hut they will hardly excite the public. Some of 
his earlier fantastic tales might last longer, so long as 
science utopia doeB not become scientific fad. The Time 
Machine (1895) will probably retain its dramatic tension 
and strange grip on the reader's imagination, just as today 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels for us still throws light on ordi¬ 
nary human existence by confronting it with the extra¬ 
ordinary and in some cases far more reasonable beings 
whom Gulliver chances to meet. But The First Men in 
'the Moon (1901) is likely to become obsolete, should the 
now planned expedition to that planet in a specially con¬ 
structed rocket succeed. Just as today nobody cares for 
Jules Verne's thrilling technical adventure stones of 
eighty years ago, in which the invention of the U-boat was 
boldly anticipated. 

Despite the doubts of their creator, some of 
the non-scientific and non-political novels of 
Wells’s second period (1900-1910) should main¬ 
tain their charm, their vigour and their unaffected 
humour for a long time, even after their social 
setting has ceased to exist. 

For are we not still able to appreciate the significance 
of Voltaire’s Candide or the specific humour oi Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy* although much m them can be fully 
understood only against their contemporary back-ground ? 
Amoogst these works from the second period are two 
different types: (a) Tono Bungay, in which the social 
structure of contemporary England is sketched on a large 
canvas ; and (It) books like Kipps and The History of 
Mr. Polly, containing caricature-portraits done with a 
deft touch and a closeness to life which never succumbs to 


mere prosaic description. It is true, H. G. W. did net 
possess that extreme detachment and self-effacement 
necessary fox the erection of a social panorama for f the 
development of a family symbolising at dm seme tame- 
a class, to be found behind Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga at 
young Thomas Mann’s Budden brooks. "Emotion recollected, 
in tranquillity” could hardly be the motto of a man who 
lived more in the present than in the past, and often more 
in the future than in the present Unlike these two sons 
of patricians, H. G, Wells wss the offspring of a small 
man, a suburban! petit-bourgeois, successful in cricket and 
a failure as a shopkeeper. 

Wells inherited a strong vitality, a .robust 
vigour which loves a fight, overcomes heavy 
obstacles and does not mind lifting the lid of an 
unknown tomorrow. 

Tono Bungay (1909), which Wells later dubbed “per¬ 
haps my most ambitious novel” contains remarkable flashes 
of insight into the transition from a decaying feudal 
society to a modern vulgar commercialiam, enterprising 
and full of humbug, the super-agile captain of which 
eventually wreck his own creation. The two English 
social systems, the old rural and the new urban, have quite 
different codeB and techniques and WeSs has succeeded 
in making them articulate. Bladesover symbolises the 
rule of the gentry, a world in which everyone knows his 
or her station, in which social contacts and social res¬ 
ponsibilities are fixed according to the traditional rules 
of the game. During the 'eighties Wells’s mother had 
been a housekeeper to two aristocratic ladies in the country, 
a fact which allowed the boy more than a glimpse into 
the social fabric of this now bygone world, in which the 
servants displayed as much, if not more, snobbery and 
regard for social etiquette than the Olympians they watched 
so closely. There is justice in Wells's attitude towards the 
gradual changes in the distribution of power which marked 
the Edwardian period, but this justice is somewhat nega¬ 
tive. Consider his comment on the new financiers who 
took over many large estates from the old aristocrats. 

There was no effect of a beneficial replacement of 
passive unintelligent people by active intelligent ones. 
One felt that a smaller but more enterprising and intensely 
undignified variety of stupidity had replaced the large 
dullness of the old gentry, and that was all. 

Indeed the newly ennobled financiers were only a by¬ 
product of that urban commercialism so superbly carica¬ 
tured in this novel. Wells's later confession that the book 
is rather extensive than intensive, hits the mark, yet in 
no other novel are the pushing, swindling practices of 
a certain type of advertising so devastaiingly exposed. 
"Tono Bungay,” a worthless patent medicine, becomes the 
elixir of success, the key to Society for Edward Ponderevo 
and his nephew. The technique of its propaganda is to 
-uggest ills in order to sell cheap cures. This chemical 
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commercialism tecum control o{ priming work* and a 
chain of newspapers and magazines. The economic rise 
of Mr. Ponderevo, that lively, ily, unrefined cockney, is 
aocompanled fay Jjie social rise of fait wife. In a study of 
various London milieus we accompany them from the 
shabby impecuniosity of the Camden Town' lodging vta the 
suburban middle-class refinement of Beckenham and Chisle- 
hurst to the lavish magnificence of Crest Hill with its 
marble staircase and Us golden-bed for Mr*. Ponderevo, 
facsimile of the Fontainebleau of Louis XIV. 

Whereas later, in The World of William Clissold 
(1926), the earnest ideas of the world-reformer and social 
critic are unfortunately developed at the expense of con¬ 
crete descriptions of social reality, the caricature-portraits 
of Afar, and Mrs. Ponderevo, drawn over-life-size, touch 
the core of an unbalanced society. The subjects appear 
grotesque, but thoroughly human, in Tom Bungay the 
"little man” becomes a “big man" before he ends a failure, 
whilst in the other novels of the period the little man 
remains little, inarticulate, tragicomic. The Wheels of 
Chance (1896), Love and Mr. Lewisham (1900), Kipps 
(1905) a»d The History of Mr. Polly (1910) put the little 
man, his fancies, his oddities and his struggles on the 
map of English literature. At the same time Wells has 
avoided depicting him with that desperate bleakness which 
overwhelms us in the earlier novels of Zola, or in the 
later ones of the German Hans Fallada. Little Man — 
What Now ?—the title of one of Fallada’* books—could 
be written also over those refreshing stones of Wells, hut 
with him the question has a less tragic meaning, for he 
delights in existence, lie regards life as u tremendous 
adventure, which again and again fascinates his modest 
heroes, muddle-headed and bewildered as they often are. 

Apart from the sombre note of Ins final books, pro¬ 
claiming “mind at the end of its tether,” H. G. W. was, 
fundamentally, anything but a pessimist like Schopenhauer 
or ThomaB Hardy, It was not man’s moribund position 
in the Universe that worried him al the hcghi nf his 
creative powers, hut the ills of the son.'. 1 e> stem and theii 
impact on the individual ‘‘If the world doe* not please 
you, tfow can change it," he insisted. 

You may change it to somethin'; 'inisier and angrj. 
to something appalling, but it may he you will change it 
to something brighter, something moie agreeable, and at 
the worst, something more interesting. There is only 
one sort oi man who is absolutely to blame lor his own 
misery, and that is the man who find* life dull and drtary. 

Now the lilc-stntions of Messrs, lloopdnvei, Lewisham, 
Kipps and Polly contained indeed a perturbing amount 
of dullness and dreariness: some were badly paid shop- 
assistants at the mercy of mean, uneducated, bullying 
employers; other lived in the stifling atmosphere nf badly 
managed schools—Lewisham us a young schoolmaster, 
Kipps as a pupil at a snobbish little place of misinforma¬ 
tion!. And in the end none of them went very far. Social 
reality proved stronger than their hope* and wishful 
dreams of love and success. Though Ait Kipps, odd and 
befogged, leaves the drudgery of the draper’s shop by 
coming into a fortune, and mixes with finer circles he is 
in the end swindler! out of his money and leaves his 
socially superior bride to settle down with a book-shop 
and a girl of his own class. Mr. Lewisham too give* up 
his ambitious schemes, his championship of socialism, his 
friendship with an understanding woman student, and 
accepts a shallow but loyal wife and the status of a 
father. And, last but not least, Mr. Polly—whom H. G. W. 
regarded as tho happiest child of his crcatiot) —lovable, 
erratic Air. Polly, “one of the greatest clown* in English 
letters," ends up as helper to a fat woman who keeps an 
inn. But all these figures at least try to escape from the 
stifling dullness of humdrum routine, all have fits of 
. adventure and a zest for the delights of life. All of them 
experiment end sometimes allow themselves to be carried 
aWsy by a . strong urge to escape the pressure of a social 


mechanism they do not understand. All,want lives of their 
own flhoosing. Afar. Polly, having accidentally set on fire 
his outfitter’s shop in a provincial town in South England, 
does not commit the intended suicide but instead gives 
free vent to a Wanderlust which ia his guide to the beauties 
of nature. He is grotesque and yet so concrete, so full of 
genuine life that one cannot help loving him. Kipps and 
Polly may be odd and clumsy in expressing their feelings, 
but they are never hysterical, always in control of their 
instincts and are capable of rising to an occasion in. the 
same unostentatious manner that thousands of Englishmen 
did during the dark days of the last war. 

These caricature-portraits are the felicitous outcome 
of a freshness and an intimate penetration which is com¬ 
passionate without being sentimental, celar-sighted with¬ 
out being coldly dissecting, realistic without losing a 
poetical tocuh. As Wells says himself, these figures are 
all “thwarted and crippled by the defects of our con¬ 
temporary civilisation." 

The frustration and waste caused by die con¬ 
temporary civilisation occupied Wells’s mind and 
pen again and again. 

It marks the artistic superiority of these novels, that 
in them this frustration is shown in the lives of ordinary 
people and not, as in later more generalised case-studies, 
in those of political intellectuals or industrial entrepreneurs. 
Wells clearly recognised that with simple as well as with 
complicated characters, frustration is to a large extent 
caused by tho conflict between rational aims and inten¬ 
tions and irrational impulses, a conflict tearing modern 
man to pieces. 

There is much more maladjustment than harmonv in 
the erotic relations between his leading figures: incom¬ 
patibility of character, accentuated by unfavourable social 
conditions, as with Polly and Miriam;-lack of under¬ 
standing and deeper attraction owing to different social 
origin, separating Art Kipps and his refined bride Helen. 

Problem of Democracy in India 

by 

S. P. Varma, m.a. 

Us. 7-8 post free 
The book claims to ho a scientific study of 
the current political probleips and tho con¬ 
clusion suggested is lational. 

Dr, Tarachand writes in dm "Foreword: 

Tho chapters which have been devoted 
to tho solution of the basic problem of re¬ 
conciliation and tho suggestions for political 
and cultural adjustments and integration 
contain valaable points. Mr. Varma’s plea 
for launching a planned effort to remove 
misunderstandings between the communities 
deserves serious consideration. 
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Published by 
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Traflord. ii» Thq Research Ultipnifieent, devoted to tin' 
-arduous complexities of research. finds the wishes of 
home life too much for him. Mi. Lewisham, once so 
pioud of luti seheme for reguiatmc life, eventually “krew 
love for what it wu«, knew it fot -onicthiug morr ahcicnt 
and more imperative than reason " Love and a suc¬ 
cessful career plow lmcompatihl'.- and their iniMurc lead* 
to a crisis which only catastrophe oi resignation tan end. 

Wells never -jded with the Philistine-; one of lii- 
last novels, ion Can't Be Ton Careful 119111 is jindeed 
a spirited indictmenl of the «mfty mentality let lie 
rally ie<:ngni«cd the neie—ily of j baljiur between the 
rod hi a/e of passion am] lotnoiul planning, mdispensahli 
for our chaotic society. In The A cm. Marhiat-elll (1911 • 
—in which the lemperutc atmosphere of English political 
club life before the first wmld waj i« by fat bellei iepu- 
duced than individuals me portrayed- Remington tlinihs 
from rather small hcginninps high on the political ladder 
but falls from it. like a second Parnell, through his pas¬ 
sionate love for a woman. Otheis havr drawn the psvtho- 
fogical conflict between reason and Just with more -uh- 
tletv; Wells firstly realises the soriologital structure of 
a society in which a rational career and irrational love 
are bound to clash. 

Whilst an artist might experiment in love,—and 
H. G. W. himself lacked the experimental spirit as little 
in this field as in many others- -a politic rnn or a states 
man in Anglo-Saxon countries heads for disaster if ho 
<ioes not conform lo the unwritten moral rode based oil 
the needs and prejudices of society. Remington explains--- 

“We are forced to be laws unto ourselves and to live 
-experimentally. It is inevitable that a considerable frac¬ 
tion of just that bolder, more initiatory section of the 
intellectual community, the sceiion that run least In- 
spared from, the collective life in a period of mal and 
change demanding the utmost versatility, will drift into 
such emotional crises and such disaster as overtook us 
Most perhaps will escape, but many will go down, many 
more than the world can spare.” 

The sociological significance of WellsV 
novels seems to me to lie in the experimental 
attitude behind them. 

It is tiue, Wells made no expenmenl as regards the 
artistic structuie of the novel: he did not attempt to 
change its essence, as James lover did. lin Ins novels, 
however, lie experimented incessantly as an original sociul 
observer and an impatient social reformer. Whatever the 
verdict of posterity on his works, for us it is this experi¬ 
mental attitude above all that counts for so much. To ns 
'lie was, if not oSe of the profoundest, certainly one of the 
boldest and most fertile brain-, u Daniel llefoe and a 
Jonathan SwiFt rolled into one. He was, as often as not, 
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raconteur with a purpose, and yet was an artist' ia 
loser touch with reality than most of his contemporary * 
nvelbts. His description of the hem in fir. Battling Sees 
t Through (19161 bolds good of himself: —. 

“His was a naturally irritable mind, which gave him 
oint and passion, and moreover, he had a certain obstinate 
riginulity and a generous disposition. So that he was 
always lively, sometimes spa nd rile. He 

loved to write and talk. lie talked about everything, lie 
had ideas about everything; lie could no more help having 
idea* about everything than a dog can resist smelling at 
your heel- He sniffed at the heels of social reality.” 


A Crowded Month 

The \eti Review observes : 

The last weeks weie packed with multitudinous news 
items; change of Viceroy, Central and Provincial Budgets, 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference, meetings and resolu¬ 
tions of political parties, labour strikes, agrariao troubles, 
disturbances in the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, etc., all events bringing out the political and 
social effervescence indicating the approach of climax. 

laird Wav-ell has left ns, Bengal feels grateful to him 
for the masterly way in which he handled fainire-relief 
in 1943; India will remember him for all he did to solve 
the political problem, the common man will say he has 
had little hick in his life. He always proved a brave 
soldier. As a strategist, optimism was his weak point; 
he underrated Rommel when he agreed to allow half his 
armoured force to be transferred to Greece; he under¬ 
rated the difficulties of the first Burma campaign; lie 
underrated the complexities of India's political condi¬ 
tions. The odds again-t him were recurrently heavy; he 
faced them bravely. Anybody might havp (uiled where 
he failed, hut if lie stands out a- a historical figure. In 
owes it to lus bravery rather than to his judgment. 

Admiral Mountbatten was doubly welcomed by India, 
as o Viceroy, and us the Iasi English Viceroy. His task 
is without glamour; it is no commando operation, nor 
even a rear-guard action, it is a satisfactory disposal of the 
imperial surplus. Yet his task is not a bureaucratic 
reshuffle, it is the very humane task of building up a 
divided house into a peaceful home, and of remaining On 
the best of terms with everylmdy. His dexterity in hand¬ 
ling commando tioops and organising team-work stands 
him in good stead, and he has been alternately called 
dangerously charming and charmingly dangerous. Soldiers 
thought him charming; will politicians consider him 
dangerous '( May the people find him helpful ! 
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* India In Parliament 

The same Review writes : 

, The meaning oi H. M.’s Government "a declaration < n 
February 20 was made clear in the debate n£ the House 
of Commons. But it is well to nine that the debate was 
meant for the instruction of Britain. The Conservatives 
are out to sap the cohesion of the Labour Party bv -Imw- 
jng the incompetence of the Labour Cabinet, « ven their 
speeches on foreign policy were meant for home politic-. 
From the debate it is clearer than ever that Britain’s resolv,- 
to relinquish the political control of India is final. Yet 
some of our politicos doubt it and talk of mobilizing the 
masses in ease Britain should not leave; others fane, -he 
fosters divisions in this country. If they do not In !r vc 
in British good intentions, they should realise Brea a'*, 
interest#. Actually Britannia'- hands have grown t«o let Ide 
to hold the reins tight; it becomes her prestige to pas- 
them on as decorously as possible and it suits her interests 
lo leave the coach and pair undamaged, in the hope that 
one or Other of her grand-nephews may be given an oc¬ 
casional ride. Chaos in India can only he harmful to 
Britain's trade, industry and global strategy. These in¬ 
corrigible doubters should for the pre<wnt namm< their 
conscience rather than Britain’*- aid -u "tun they do oi 
could do to icmedy the picsent divisions in India. 

Indian statesmen know the situation well, and they 
pavp the Parliamentary debate no importance, tiny only 
registered with amused interest the certifu at* of < upaeitv 
for self-government which Sn Stafford Cupps gav> them, 
and Mi. Churchill's tardv tears- over iht fute awaiting 
the depressed classes The Congress leaders ai < ven 
getting nervous about the short time that is left hefort 
independence. They appreciate tin good -civires which 
English Civil Servants could still render They are 
animus to have tranquillity in the country to effect a 
smooth transfer of power. They are keen on getting a 
constitution, any eonstilntion. so a- to have a legal frame¬ 
work to receive the suzerain power. After June 1948. 
the frame-work can lie put into shape at leisure. 

In their hurry, they ar< prepared lo make all kinds of 
concessions. They boldly proclaimed an unqualified 
acceptance of the division inio Groups and shrewdly offered 
the division of Provinces. They invited the Muslim 
League to pourparlers, and they hope to icceivi an 
answer before the Constituent Assembly lesumes it- work 
fn April, 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 

D. Chatterjee writes* in Science and Culture ■ 

The > RoJal Botanic Gardena. Kew. arc situated 
about -nine miles south-west of the ntv of London 
op the bank of the Thames Titov are the headquarters 
of mtensive botanical research for all the countries 
now under the British Government. The early history 
of Kew Gardens dates back towards the latter half 
of the seventeenth century when a part of the present 
a yea belonged to one Lord Chapel After his death 
in 1606. the property came m the hands of lus grand¬ 
niece Lady Elisabeth Chapel, daughter of the second 
Bart of Essex Her husband was a bit of an astro¬ 
nomer and In converted part of the Kew House into 
an observatory and erected a telescope there. In 
1725, the Astronomer Royal. Di Bradley made two 
important discoveries here, viz, (f) the aberration of 
light, and (it) the nutation of the earth’s axis In 
1780, Lady Elizabeth died and the property was 
leased to Frederick. Prince of Wales. Thus was in¬ 
augurated the long and intimate association of Kew 
• with the Royal family. 

Frederick took an interest in thp improvement 
of the garden bftt died prematurely in 1751 and his 
widow Princess Augusta of Baxa-Gotha. mother of 
Gqorge HI took charge of improving the garden. 

* • l 


In 175b with Earl of Bute as -(len'ific direc¬ 
tor, William Alton as head gardener and Sit . 
William Chandler- as architect Princess Augusta 
made a garden of some fifteen acres. 

It is to this Lilly- that ;mlit if> al-o due for 
making Ihw a Bolanu G.iub'r. (hv giowiug plants of 
academic interest) as it is understood, upart from 
an oidmnrv flowir garden IIci arehiieit built a num¬ 
ber of temples and buildings but sonic of them ran 
into dee.iv and were later demolished A few of his 
substantially built, structure- -till remain -itch as the 
Pagoda (built 1762), Temple of A^olu* (1760 but 
rebuilt in 1845), Temple of Bellonn ( 1760) and the 
Orungrrv (1761)—now' one of the museums Princess 
Augusta died in 1772 and her garden came in the 
hand*, oi H M George III He purchased the 
hitlarlo leasehold profs rtv from the E-sex family 
and extended the area by lotnine it with another 
neighbouring property on the Richmond side which 
he owned He secured the service of 8ir Joseph Banks, 
the then President of the Royal Society and one of 
tin imo-f famou- scientific men of hi.- time. Sir 
.To-eph was the first unpaid Director of the garden 
which po-t hi held until lus death in 1820. One of 
the inoai notable events oi Sir Joseph's regime was 
ilie sending of plant collector- abroad They were 
well-known men like Francis Mason (collected in 
South Africa) and Iliihard Oldham (collected in 
Pinna and died fhcic in Amov) George III and Sir 
Joseph Banks both died in 1820 and after their death 
tin 1 garden deteriorated in efficiency atid repute, A 
penial of stagnation followed and during the early 
year- of Qutcn Victoria 1 '; reign the idea of abolishing 
the botanic gaderi was taken up seriously. Public 
opinion was rtronglv expressed against this idea and 
the garden (hitherto a property of the Royal family 
aftiT its purcha*' by George III) was given to the 
Nation by the Queen in 1840 

This historical background and the early 
association of Kew Garden with the Royal family 
is admirably outlined by an ex-director in the 
following words : 

“Outside the Metropolis- (t c , London) there is 
probably no spot which has seen so much of our 
history a.- the puce ol ground included within the 
bend of the Thames which Ju-.-. between Kew and 
Richmond bridge- Successive dynasties mode it their 
w.-idence Ilenrv VII built the palace in Richmond 
in which lus -ui-ee-sor entertained the Emperor 
Charles V Queen Mary lived there and ui it Elizabeth 
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signed the death warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and died herself. In Kew in Ormond Lodge, George 
II gave Sr Robert Walpole a rough reception when 
he waa roused to hear of his accession to the throne 
and it was in the adjoining garden that Sir Walter 
Scott placed the interview of Jennie Deans with 
Queen Caroline one of the most capable of Queens. 
At Kew itself was the residence of George III and 
hie mother. Hero he gave Lord Bute his dismissal, 
hie children were brought up and two of his sons 
William IV and the Duke of Kent were married in 
the presence of the dying Queen Charlotte. The im¬ 
press of history remains on Kew. In its main features 
it still remains as George III left it. The Royal in¬ 
fluence ami atmosphere persists. It is now the stately 
garden of a great personage, though that is now the 
British people and no longer t.be Sovereign. In truth 
it possesses the grand manner which can be in¬ 
herited but not acquired.” 

In 1841, the garden started as a national pro¬ 
perty. Sir William Hooker, then Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow, was appointed the director. With him a 
second period of activity wee started. He thiew open 
the garden to the public and during the first year 
there were 9174 visitors. Some 45 acres of land was 
added in 1843 and by subsequent addition in 1845 and 
later, the present area of 288 acres was found. The 
palm house was constructed in 1848, a lake was 
excavated and made in 1861. the temperate house and 
the rock garden were made in 1862 and 1882 respec¬ 
tively. Recently in 1930, the rock garden was further 
enlarged. A second cactus house was built in 1932, 
•ad ahortly afterwards a house for South African 
succulent plants was added. Both these houses were 
presented to the Gardens bv well-wishers. 
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Text of President Truman’s Speech on 
New Foreign Policy 

Following is the text of President Truman’s 
message to Congress on the Mediterranean situa¬ 
tion, as recorded and transcribed by The iVei» 
York Times : 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, mem tier? of the Con- 
gres? of the United States; 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world 
today necessitates my appearance before a joint session 
of the Congress. The foreign policy and the national 
'security of this country are involved, 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to 
present to you at this time for your consideration and 
decision, concerns Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Govern¬ 
ment an urgent appeal for financial and economic assist¬ 
ance. Preliminary reports from the American Eronoime 
Mission now in Greece and reports from the American 
Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the 
Greek Government that assistance is imperative if Greece 
is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the 
Congress wish to turn a deaf ear in the appeal of the 
Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient 
natural resources has always forced the Greek people to 
{work hard to make both end? meet. Since 1940. this 
industrious, peace-loving country has suffered invasion, 
four years of cruel enemy occupation, and bitter internal 
strife. 

Greece in DysrrH stt Strmis 

'When forces of liberation entered Greece they found 
that the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually all the 
railways, roads, port facilities, communications. and mer¬ 
chant marine. More than a thousand villages had been 
burned. £ighty-five per rent of the children were tuber¬ 
cular. Livestock, poultrv, and draft animals had almost 
disappeared. Inflation had wiped out practically all 
savings. 

As a result of these nagic condition*. a militant 
minority, exploiting human waul and misery, wa« able 
to create political chaos which, until now. has made 
economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to fmanct tin im¬ 
portation of those goods which are essential to bare sub¬ 
sistence. Under these circumstances, the people of Greece 
cannot make progress in solving their problems of tc- 
construetkm. Greece is ini desperate need of financial and 
economic assistance to enable it to resume purchase? of 
food, clothing, fuel and seeds. These ate indispensable 
for the subsistence of its people and are obtainable only 
from abroad. Greece must have help to import the good- 
necessary to restore internal order and security so 
essential for economic and political recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the assist¬ 
ance of experienced American administrators, economists 
and technicians to insure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a 
stable and self-sustaining economy and in improving it? 
public administration. 

m TnmpHOTS Threaten State 
’ The Tory existence of the Greek state is today threatened 
by'the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, 



led by Communists, who defy the Government’s authority 
at a number of points, particularly along the northern 
boundaries. A commission appointed by the United 
Nations Security Council is at present investigating dis¬ 
turbed conditions in Northern Grrere and alleged border 
violations along the frontiers between Greece on the one 
hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government i? unable to cope 
with the situation. The Greek Army is small and poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to 
restore the authority to the Government throughout Greek 
territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy. The United 
States must supply this assistance. We have already 
extended to Greece certain types of relief and economic 
aid hut these are inadequate. There is no other country 
to which democratic Greece cam turn. No other nation 
is willing and able to provide the necessary support for a 
democratic Greek Government. 

Barr aim Fohced to Cease Am 

The British Government, which has been helping 
Greece, can give no further financial or economic aid 
after March 31. Great Britain finds itself under the 
necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in 
several pari? of the world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nation? might 
assist in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent one 
requiring immediate action, and the United Nation? and 
its related organization? arc not in a position to extend 
help of the kind that is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Government 
has asked for our aid in utilizing effectively the financial 
and other assistance we may give to Greece, and in 
improving it? public administration. It is of the utmost 
importance that we supervise the use of anv fund# made 
available to Greece, in ?uch a mannei that each dollar 
spent will count toward making Greece self-supporting, 
and will help to build an economy in which a healthy 
democracy can flourish. 

No government is pet feet. One of the thief virtues 
of a democracy, howevei, is that it? defects are always 
visible and ondti democratic processes ran be pointed out 
and rorreeted. The Government of Greece is not perfect. 
Nevertheless, it represent? 85 per rent of the members of 
the Greek Pailiamcnt who were chosen in an election last 
year. Foreign observers, including 692 Amcriran?. con¬ 
sidered this election to lie a fair expression of llv views 
of the Greek people. 
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Bordering on the Russian-dominated area of Europe and the Eaat is a great strategic region 
whose future is uncertain. It stretches from Germany down through Austria, Italy, Greece, 
aorose the Dardanelles to Turkey and the rich oil-fields of the Eaat. The difficulties of the 
British Empire have now placed before the United States the question what it will do, particularly 
with its economic resources, to prevent that region fiom coming under Russian control. 


The Greek Government has been operating in an 
atmosphere of chaos and extremism. It has made mistakes. 
The extension of aid by this country does not mean that 
the United States condones everything that the 
Greek Government has done or will do. We have con¬ 
demned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left. We have in the past 
advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece's neighbour, Turkey, also deserves our atten¬ 
tion. The future of Turkey as an independent and econo¬ 
mically sound state is clearly no less important 10 the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world than the future of 
Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey finds itself 
today are considerably different from those of Greece. 
Turkey has been spared the disasters that have beset 
Greece. And during the war, the United States and Great 
Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. Nevertheless, 
Turkey now needs our support 

Since the war Turkey has sought additional financial 
assistance from Great Britain and the United States for 
the purpose of effecting' that modernization necessary for 
die maintenance of its national integrity. That integrity 
la earential to the preservation of order in the Middle 
Eaat. 

The British Government has informed us that, owing to 
its own difficulties, it can no longer extend financial or 
economic aid to Turkey. As in the case of Greece, if 
Turkey is to have the assistance it needs, the United States 
most supply it We are the only country able to pro- 
vide diet help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved 
if the United States extends assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and I shall dismiss these implications with yon 
at this time. 


Our Basic Foreign Policy 

One oi the primary objectives of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the creation of conditions in which 
we and other nations will be able to work out a way of 
life free from coercion. This was a fundamental issue 
in the war with Germany and Japan. Our victory was 
won over countries which sought to impose their will, and 
their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free 
from coercion, the United States has taken a leading 
pan in establishing the United Nations. The United 
Nations is designed to make possible lasting freedom and 
independence for all its members. We shall not realize 
our objectives, however, unless we are willing to help 
free peoples to maintain their institutions and their national 
integrity against aggressive movements that seek to impose 
on them totalitarian regimes. This is no more then a 
frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the 
foundations of international peace and hence the security 
of the United States. 

The people* of g number of countries of the world 
have recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon them 
against their will. The Government of the United States 
has made frequent protests against coercion and intimida¬ 
tion, in violation of the Yalta Agreement, in Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. I must also state that in a num¬ 
ber of other countries there hare been similar developments. 

Choice Facing Evirt Nation 

Ax the present moment in world'history nehriy every- 
nation must choose between alternative ways of life. The' 
choice is too often not a free one. 
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,0m wsy of life u based upon the will a! die majority, 
* and is distinguished by free .institutions, representative 
government, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, 
freedom or speech and religion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will 
of a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It 
relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press and 
xadio, meed elections, and the suppression of personal 
f r e e do ms. 

1 believe that it must be the policy of tlie United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by snned minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through 
economic and financial aid which is essential to economic 
stability and orderly political processes. 

Hie world is not static, and the status quo is not 
sacred. But we cannot allow change* in the status quo 
in violation of the charter of the Untied Nations by sucli 
methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as political 
infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to 
maintain their freedom, the United Slates will b<- giving 1 
effect to the principles ol the charter of the United 
Nations. 

More than Greece at Stake 

It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that 
the survival and integrity of the Greek nation are ol 
grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece 
should fall under the control of an armed minority, the 
effect upon its neighbour, Turkey, would be immediate 
and serious. Confusion and disorder might well spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece a= uu inde¬ 
pendent state would have a ptofound cllect upon 1 those 
countries in Europe whose peoples art struggling ariUisi 
great difficulties to maintain their freedoms and then 
independence while they repair the damages of war. 

It would be ail unspeakable tragedy ii these count lies, 
which have struggled so long apau.H ovyi whelming odds, 
should lose that victory for which they sacrificed mi much. 
Collapse of free institutions and loss of independence 
would be disastrous not only for them but for the 
world. Discouragement and possibly failure undid quickly 
be the lot of neighbouring peoples si uvine to main- 
tain their freedom and independence. 

Urges Resolute Action 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this 
fateful hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the west 
as well as to the east. We most take immediate and 
resolute action. 


I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of 
1400 , 000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1940. In 
requesting these funds, I have taken into consideration 
the maximum amount of relief assistance which would be 
furnished to Greece out of the 1330,000,000 which I 
recently requested that the Congress authorize for the 
prevention of starvation and suffering in countries devalued 
by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authouze 
the detail of American civilian and military personnel to 
Greece and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to 
assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose 
of supervising the use of such financial and material 
assistance as may be furnished. I recommend that author¬ 
ity 1 also be provided for the instruction and Uaining of 
selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority 
which will permit the speediest and most effective ti 
in terms of needed commodities, supplies, and equipment, 
of such funds as may he authorized. 

Mai \sk fob Mure Funds 

If further funds, or turilier authority 'should he 
needed for the purposes indicated in tin* message, l shall 
not hesitate to bring tht situation before the Congress. 
On this subieel the execittue and legislative branches of 
the Government must work together. 

This is a *enou-* course upon winch we embark. 1 
would not lecommend il cveepi that the alternative i* 
much more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,OilO 000 toward 
winning World Wat il, This i* a 1 * investment in world 
freedom and world peace. 

The assistance tba’ J am recommending foj Greece 
and Turkey amounts to liltle more than one-tenth of one 
pet cent of tin- investment. It is only common sense that 
we should safeguard this inve-lnie.il and make sure that 
it was not m vain. 

‘ The seeds of totalitarian regime* are nurtured bv 
misery and want. They spie.ul ami grow itt the evii 
soil of poverty and strife. TJicv teach their lull growtn 
when the hope of a people for a better life has died. W'c 
must keep that hope alive, The free peoples of the world 
look to us for support in maintaining their freedom*. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the 
peace of the world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of this nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon no by 
the swift movement of events. I am confident that the 
Congress will face these responsibilities squarely. 
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‘Truman Doctrine* Called a Step 
. Toward War 

Commenting on the above in The New York 
Times William L. Shirer remarks that aid to 
Greece and Turkey is hi^ily unlikely to induce 
Russians to quit Europe without conflict that 
would destroy civilization : 

II, as every one in Washington now ‘teems to agree, 
President TnimanCg proposal lor aid to Greece and Turkey 
ia essentially a military matter whose purpose, in Walter 
Uppmann’s words, “is to exert American military power 
upon the Soviet power,” then, obviously, further discussion 
about saving non-existent “democracies” in Turkey and 
Greece has become a waste of time and the “Truman 
Doctrine” has to be judged solely on its military merits. 

Perhaps a reporter, being a civilian, has no business 
venturing into the military held. Put since many of his 
brethren have, this one. with due apologies, would like 
to offer his two-cents' worth. My only excuse—and it’s 
pretty flimsy—is that on many a dreary night in Berlin I 
had nothing better to do than to delve into such author¬ 
ities as Ludendorf and Clausewitz on the general subject 
of the relationship between politics and war, that last 
winter in Germany 1 had the opportunity of studying the 
full texts of the operation plans of the Wclinnacht lor 
each phase of the recent war, and that, like many another 
American reporter, I was fascinated and horrified by 
the realization, that the most perfect plans of the miliiarv 
fraternity go awry as soon as they are put to the terrihle 
test of battle and the unpredictable uncertainties of world 
politics. 

No general staff ever planned more expertlv, more 
meticulously, than the German. When you study its in¬ 
genious plans you can see bow sure its members must 
have been that their military calculations could not help 
but succeed. And yet in the end their greatest calculation 
—to risk war itself—was so ghastly a mistake that their 
country was destroyed as a result of it. 

Obviously our own high command has not got to 
that point yet—of risking war with Russia. But if the 
newspaper accounts about the correctness of our decision 
to exert American military power against Russia in Turkey 
and Greece have any basis whatsoever, then we have cer¬ 
tainly taken a first step. And the American people ought 
to know why—and what the risk, so far as it can be 
calculated, is. 

“Diplomacy and strategy, political commitment* and 
military power, are inseparable,*’ as Edward Mead Eatle 
pointed out in his excellent book Makers of Modem 
Strategy. “The very existence of a nation depends upon 
its concept of the national interest and the means by which 
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the national interest is promoted; therefore, it is imperative 
that its citizens understand the fundamentals of_ strategy.” 

The German experience, it seems to me, hip a lesson 
fpr us. As expert as the German soldiers wine at their 
trade, there was always one thing, it seemed to me, that 
they lacked in their calculations—they had no political 
sense. They failed to comprehend the dictum of their 
own greatest modem strategist. Clause wite, that “war is 
politics continued by other means.” 

Specifically, the German generals could never toe 
the world picture. In the fateful August days of 1939 
they would not stop to make a fundamental calculation 
as to the chances of the two great neutral slates, Russia 
and the United States, coming into the war against them. 
We know from the secret German archives that Hitler, in 
his various harangues to the high commend, brushed aside 
the subject as of no importance. Even on the eve of tho 
German declaration of war against us, Hitler assured every 
one that American troops could never land on the European 
continent. 

In the early months of the wai 1 asked the late 
Goering if America's potential airplane production did 
not enter into his calculations. He laughed the question 
off as a toke. li was plain he had never faced that 
prospect. 

Now that we have decided to throw in American 
military power against the Soviet Union, our statesmen 
and high command, it seems to me, conld profit from the 
German lesson by getting very straight in their own minds 
the consequences of politics by diplomacy being suddenly 
replaced with politics by war. Professor Earle emphasizes 
that Lenin, like Engels, had “read, annotated and pon¬ 
dered Clausewitz" and that, speaking of the letter’s 
“famous dictum” that “war is politics continued h\ other 
means,” Lenin once exclaimed, “The Marxists have always 
considered this axiom as the theoretical foundation for the 
meaning of every war.” 

Move to Contract Russia 

We ore now told by rertain writers who presumably 
reflect the thinking of our military men that oui new 
strategic plan is designed not only to check Soviet expan¬ 
sion but to contract it—in fact, to put us into a position 
where we can talk the Russians into withdrawing their 
military power from Europe. It is argued that by strength¬ 
ening the “armies of Greece and Turkey we can achieve 
this tremendous goal. 

But certainly this is highly doubtful. In tlitir pre¬ 
sent unreasonable mood, the Russians arc not likely to be 
“talked” into withdrawing from Etirope. If that is so, 
they can only be forced to do so by American military 
power. The question is: Have we the power at such a 
distant point from our shores, and so close to Russia’s 
frontiers? 
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The Turkish Army couM probably holt] out longer 
them did the Poles in 1999, But is it as good as the 
former Gorman Army? The Greek Army, held at bay lor 
two year* iy a few thousand bedraggled guerrillas, could 
hardly stand up. say. to a combined Yugodav-Bulgarian 
force strengthened by Russian units which could be made 
quickly available. 

The only army we have in Europe is a small coin in- 
gent in Germany. It is a police force, not u combatant 
army of any strength. Indeed, seasoned European jour 
aalists express the fear that, if the Soviet Union desired 
to, it could probably occupy the entire Continent withm 
a few weeks ant thus deprive ns of even the possibility 
of air bases. Also Europe, including Great Britain, is 
exhausted by war. Its people*, especially on the Conti¬ 
nent, would hardly spring to arms, even if tliev had them, 
to Join in a war against Russia, however much they may 
detest the Soviet dictatorship and love us, 

MtUTABY PnESSUHE Alim'110 

From a purely military point of view—since that 
appears to be the issue--it would seem as absurd Co¬ 
ns to try to exert successful military pressure, howevei 
just our cause, against the Sovirt Union on or near its 
borders at it would be for Russia to uw it- military powvi 
against ns from below the Rio Grande. Even a puzzled 
civilian could predict the results in both ease- with deadly 
certainty. 

And if war comes between the world’s Two gieatrst 
powers, as it will certainly come if either side starts using 
its military power against the oilier, then, iigaidlrss of 
who “wins,” our civilization, such as it is, will pensli 
On that, at least, there can be no disagreement. 


Laurence Binyon 

In an article under the caption “Some British 
I Admire” in The Asiatic, Review. January 1947, 


Raujee G. Shahani thus gives a brief critical esti¬ 
mate of Laurence Binyon : 

I speak of Binyon in a dual capacity: as an Indian 
and as a student ni literature. The first task is a fairly 
simple one. We Indians, whatevei be our political con* 
victions, had, and will always have, an affectionate admira¬ 
tion for Binyon. Wo emisidcnd Inm to be one of our 
real friends—one who tried to interpret our thought and 
feeling without nny prejudice- and po.-lji’dire. Even 
when he failed to understand some aspect of our ucatiw 
effnrt—he was not impressed by our at thin ct me!—wo 
knew where the fault lay. lie could not altogether escape 
the nomos of his race. Hellenism overpowered, linn, a* 
it has overpowered so many other Western wj iters and 
artists. But I um not going to dwell on the-e small blind 
spots. All of us have them. Birton, on the whole, had a 
deep insight into out spiritual make-up He ha- written 
exquisitely about thi frescoes of Ajauu and Bagh; in¬ 
deed. he told me that tin re wa- nothing like them m the 
world. And I hate tuuiiced a lyrical note creep into his 
voice when he spoke of our PiJiput paintings. Onlv A. F„ 
talked more thriliinsly on the-e and othvi Indian matter-. 
Airvhow, Binyon loathed tin had European habit of 
patronizing the mltuie ot till- m tii.il Anititie' eountrv. 
Beauty, he thought, was divim. no matter where it mam- 
fested itself. He knew “the art of piaise." Pi oof; see 
his essay on Manmohan Gho-li (a .i-'gleried Indian puell 
and hi, hook on Akhar. 1 i.i.umt sav that Binyon had 
any profound Lompreluiivini id o*u nirlaptiv«irai doctrine- 
that wj- not hi- piovinc But he had an intuitive under 
s'andim* of uur advent me with hi- lie onre -aid to me: 
"Th, eo-inu eivigy dial India hold- is unmeasurable, 
‘-he will -non startle the woild 1 i- for vou young men 
to hr Ip hci to recov-i the innocence of eve of the Veche 
sue. '1 In re is mure pm-tiv, mv-teiy. anil vi-ion in the 
Veda« and the I'pniii-huds ihan in ,im nt'ier hi oks. 
Shakespeare, had he known iliem. would haw adored 
them. . . 
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I remember discussing Kipling with Binyon; it w»s 
in 1980. Binyon saw many qualities in Kipling, but did 
not consider him to be a great or significant writer. 
"Why?” I asked. “Because he lacks humanity. Also, he 
fails to see that a new world ia struggling to be born. He 
is plunged in old-fashioned imperialism as in a warm 
mb. I don’t think he understands oar deeper impulsions. 
So be lenient with him for not comprehending the heart 
and mind of India. He has been very unfair to the Irish, 
too. See A. E.’s open letter to him.” 

This verdict I accept only in part. Kipling did not 
understand us Indians. True; but he did understand— 
better than any other modern writer—the English man 
of action; It is only fair to say this. 

However, it was Binyon's ambition to interpret the 
East to the West and the West, to the East. HeTe he 
was eminently successful. He explained the English spirit 
remarkably well to the Japanese, and, through Harvard 
University ami other channels, he conveved some of the 
inwardness of Asia to the Western world. He held, and 
I think rightly, that the harmonies of art would eventually 
reconcile the discords of diplomacy. Although a "good 
Englishman,” he was not a narrow-minded patriot. He 
believed the universe to be our homp. There was no East 
or West for him, but only good and bad men--here, there 
and everywhere. 

Here I might permit myself the luxury of a brief 
digression. Binyon smiled at the heated discussions on 
form and matter. “They arc childish,” he said. “Form 
and matter are like soil and seed which must combine to 
produce a new unity—blossom or fruit. Only those artists 
worry about content and expression who lack the al¬ 
chemy of nature.” 

This brings us to Binyon the critic. He was not 
swayed by fashions. The conscious obscurity of certain 
modern poets repelled him. On the other hand, he 
believed that all fine things have an element of darkness 
in them. In brief, he distinguished between profundity 
and deliberate manufacture of smoke. He thought that 
die highest poetry was a river of rhythmic energy, a mov¬ 
ing to music, which carries us from this world to realms 
ineffable. Although he thought that the music of words 
was half their meaning or more (think of aome of the 
lyrics of Shakespeare and Shelley), he did not confonnd 
poetry with music. The two belonged to disparate worlds. 
But I cannot linger over the aesthetic of Binyon. All I 
can say is that he had no facile enthusiasms. He possessed 
the capacity to value. 


Of the- dramatist 1 will, say lhde because I 

never aaw his.play* on the stag®. But AttUa, Boftfficea, 
and the Young King asem to mo not only moving but- 
eminently actable. Here, however, I speak with much 
diffidence. I can be more affirmative about Bip^on’a version 
of Sakuntala. This is excellent: it conveys the ecstasy 
of love with consummate art. 

I am on difficult ground when talking of Binyon the 
poet. I have heard it said that he was traditional, literary, 
unadventurous. 1 do not likp labels: they are always tm- 
fair and misleading. The thing to remember is that 
society, not the individual, is the originator of all change. 
The most daring genius is ultimately 4 a camp-follower. 
However much he may desire it, he cannot stand on his 
own shoulders to gain a Letter view of the cosmos. Ha 
can see farther and deeper than his contemporaries, but 
he cannot create the materials of iris craft. He can only 
re-shape them. All of us. whether we edmit it or not, 
are more or less traditionalists. T. S. Eliot has never 
made a mistake on this point. (The tradition of English 
creative artists is to be without tradition!) In fact, there 
is no afaBolnte novelty in any literature. The Vedic 
hards. Homer, Dante, Hafir, Shakespeare, Goethe, Pushkin, 
Ibsen, Rimbaud, Tagore, Yeats, despite many differences, 
light their lamps from the same source. The same trinity 
—God, Nature uud Man—puzzles and inspires them. I 
am hardly surprised that they shake hands across the gulf 
of centuries. 
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Managing Director: 

Xaharaj Kumar Brojendra Kiahore Dev Barmkn 
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Sigh Class Wrist Watches 

All SwiftB made. Superior Craftsmanship. 
PWh ^haranteed 3 years. Mora lovelier than 
in illustration. Each watch supplied with a 
plastic strap or chain and beautiful case. 



Bright Chromium Case (Non-Jewcllnd) Bs. 38 
Superior quality „ 4 dowels Bs. 38 

7 dowels 


Ba. 38 
Bs. 40 


„ „ Rolled gold (10 yra. gtd.) Bs. 58 

15 dewols stainless steel 

„ Rolled gold (10 yra. gtd.) Bs. 88 



Bright Chromium (Roseope Movement) Bs. 30 
„ „ Superior 1 .Jewels Bs. 40 

„ „ 7 Jewels Bs. 44 

Rolled gold (10 yr*. gtd.) Bs. 60 

15 Jewels stainless steel Bs. 70 

„ Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Bs. 90 



Bright Chromium Case 4 Jewels Bs. 42 

Superior quality „ 7 Jewels Bs. 45 

Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Bs. 82 

15 Jewels stainless steel Bs. 72 

„ Rolled gold (10 yrs. gtd.) Bs. 92 

for Ladies size in any of the above quality 
extra. Packing and Postage As. 12 extra. 
Free on order for any two. While ordering 
write No. of the watch.- 

PIONEER WATCH CO 

Poet Box No. 11428, Calcutta. 
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COMMUNAUSM IN 

■usum Politics 

AND 1 DOUBLES DYED INDIA 

PROF. S. MUKERJEE Ra. 3 

A political History of Indian Muslims from 
1857 to 1940. 

South-East Asia's Challenge 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, M.A. 

A political History of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, China and their struggle for 
Independence, with reference to Indonesia s 
glorious fight, the Vietnamese war with the French 
Imperialists. Rs. 2-8 

India's Man of Destiny 

B. K. SEN GUPTA, MJt. 

An exhaustive and penetrating study of Nhtaji 
S noots Ohanmu as a man, statesman and 
revolutionary leader. The only book about Nctaji’s 
JmohtssY and Activitiks. With 5 Illustrations 
Rs. 1-8 

Indian War of Independence 

B BENERJEE. With 12 MusfAtlons-Rs. 4 
An authentic account of wars of Independence 
fought under the banners of Tiimj Bolt an, Nana 
Shaiiiu, Rani ok Jhankui, 8hiia.iui>oiiij.a,G andhi, 
jvrhru and Nktaji Brians Chanura. Bosk. 

O.A. Soldier's Diary 

LIEUT. M. G. MULKAR, a A. 

Written in letters of blood and bullets by one 
who fought for the cause of India as an I. N. A. 
soldier till the lust bullet wns fired. This diary 
is the greatest document in tho annals of Indian 
emancipation of what I. N. A. fought for and 
what it left. English Edition Rs. 3 - 8 , Bengali & 
Hindi Rs. 2-8 Each. (Illustrated) 

Love-letters oi Famous 
tun and Women 

About 50 writers of both sexes. 
Compiled by DOROTHY PARKER 
With 20 Illustrations Rs. 3 

Golden treasury ol love Poems 

Complied by SHJRLY CUNNINGHAM 
Selection of host Love Poems, ranging over 
four hundred years—from the sixteenth to twentieth 
contury. About 300 pages, Rs. 2-8 

''Oriental's Religious Series" 

(1) 8ITA —English Translation Rs. 2-8 

(2) Psychdfbgy of Imago Worship— Rs. 2-8 

WORKS OF DR. 4 K. MUKHERJI, M.B. 
KAMA-8UTRA (Vatiayana)— An authentic English 
translation. 14 Illustrations Rs. .5 

Psychology of Love— Illustrated Rs. 2 

Marriage and Wise Parenthood— Illust. Rs. 2 

ORIENTAL AGENCY 

2-B, Shyama Qbaran De Street, Calcutta, 12. 
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ONCE BANNED. Now a recognised classic . the life-work of the foremost authority on the 

Subject. With a new autobiographical introduction written specially for this edition by the author and 
a Complete new index. 

STUDIES IN THE / 

PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 

By Havelock Ellis 

Latest Complete Edition 

In 2 handsome volumes. Complete and unabridged in a case. The complete set 
Hs. 60 (formerly if sold for Rs. 120). 

1. THE ENCVCLOPAEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE by Dr. A. Oostlcr, A. Willy and others. 

Every adult should study this work. New oheap edition. 1 Rs. 23*7 

2. IDEAL MARRIAGE (Its Physiology A Technique) by Dr. Van De Velde. New ed. Its. 16 

3. THE DECAMERON OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO-Issued in two volumes with 110 illustrations. 

Complete and unabridged English version of the Italian masterpiece. Rs. 17 

4. THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGUERITE QUEEN OF NAVARRE or THE SEVEN DAY'S 

ENTERTAINMENTS Rs. 7-8 

5. THE SHORT STORIES OF MAUPASSANT-A collection of his most intriguing stories. A 

book that need no introduction. Rs. 4 

6. MADAME SAPPHO ([Hie Erotic French Girl). One of the best Novels in the Woild. Translated 

from the French Rs. 2-8 

7 LADY CHATTER LEY'S LOVER by D. H. Uwrence Rs. 6 8 

& SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY by Havelock Ellis Rs. 19-11 

G. K. KHANNA: Antiquarian & Valuable Bookseller, 

_ 168, HARRISON ROAD, CALCUTTA-?. Phone: Cal. 1702 


LATEST STALIN PRIZE NOVEL f! 

THE YOUNG GUARD 

By 

A. FAYDEV 

( An unusual story of Querrila warfare waged by boys and girls against the 
brutal forces of Fascism. It is based on facts and on the lives of some young 
people, three of whom are yet alive.) 

For the first time printed in English for India. 

Price: Rs. 5*8. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS OF GRAVE INTEREST: 

German Ideology— Marx & Engels ... Rs. 2-8 

What 18 Philosophy ?—Howard Selsam ... Bs. 2-8 

China Resists —Edgar Snow ... Rs. 3-8 

While Waiting for Dawn— I. Popov 

(A novel of Nazi Brutality in Belgium) ... Rs. 2 

MODERN PUBLISHERS: 6 , College Square, Calcutta 12 
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Nath Bank Ltd, 

Head V>ffice: 135, Canning Street, Caiottta. 

Central Office: 27/2C, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
Phone—Cal: 3262 ( 4 lines ). 

Offices : 

ASfiAlt CIRCLE—Dhubri, Fancy Bazar (Gauhati), 
Gauhati, Nowgong, Shillong, Tezpur. 

BENGAL CIRCLE—Chandpnr ( Puranbazar ), 
Chaumuhani, Chittagong, Dacca, Kushtia, 
Mymenuingh, Nnrayanganj, Noakhali. 

BIHAR CIRCLE—Bhagalpur, Chaibasa, Gaya, 
Jamshedpur, Jharia, Muzaffapur, Patna, Patna 
City, Sakchi. 

BOMBAY CIRCLE-Bom bay, Zaveri Bazar. 

CALCUTTA CIRCLE—Bally gun ge, Baraltazar, 
Bhownnipore, Bowbazar, Calcutta, Cosaiporo, 
Harrison Road, Hatkhola, Howrah, Lake 
Market, Sham bazar, Salkia, Sibpur. 

C. P. CIRCLE—Nagpur. 

MADRAS CIRCLE—Coimbatore, Madras, Madura. 

ORISSA CIRCLE—Sam balpur. 

PUNJAB CIRCLE— Lahore. 

U. P. CIRCLE—Cawnporo, Delhi, Lucknow. Mop- 
ton Road (Cawnpore). New Delhi. 

K. N. Dalal, 

Mg. Director. 


Homoeopathy-Biochemistry 

The leading house in Western India for genuine 
jnd reliable Homoeopathic and Bioohemio medi¬ 
cines, globules, bottles, corks and other physicians 
requisites. Books—Amerioan, English and 
Indian publications. 

Price Utt free on application. 

Homoeopathic Outlook; 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Rs. 2-8. 
■Specimen copy free on request. 

ROY a COMPANY, Nomoeopathists 

PfiuNi Street, Bombay 2, 

Bubxnbbs Established 1880, 


Watches With Plastic Straps. 




No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watches as per illustration. Bright 
chromimp ease Rs. 40, Rolled gold 
gtd. 10 years Rs. 55, with stainless 
steel back Rs. 58, with 15 jewela 
fitted machine Rs. 72. Each wrist 
watch guaranteed 3 years. Postage 
A Packing free. PREM SHANKER 
& CO., Aishbagh (m.c.), Lucknow. 


Works By Sworn! Abhcdananda: 


Sayings Of Ramakrithna : Short life and Sayings 
including Parables, Rs. 3 

Life Beyond Death: A Critical Study in the 
Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. With 
a photo of a Spirit-writing, Rs. 6-8 

Science Of Peychic Phenomena : A Critical Study 
in the Mind and its Powers, Rs. 4 

Our Relation To The Absolute : A Study in True 
Psychology, Rs. 6 

India And Her People: A Survey of the social, 
political, educational and religious condi¬ 
tions of India. An epoch-making book 
(New edition), Rs. 6-8 

Doctrine Of Karma: A Study in the Practice 
and Philosophy of Work. The Author has 
unveiled tho mystery and interpreted the 
arts of Work, Ra 3 

Self-Knowledge: A Study in the Mysticism of 
tho Upanishads, * Rs. 3 

How To Be A Yogi : An illuminating work on 
tlw philosophy and practice of Yoga ex¬ 
plained in the light of modern science, Rs. 4 

Spiritual Unfoldment: The guiding star towards 
religious perfection, Rs. 2 

Songs Divine: Sanskrit hymns witii English 

translation in verse, Rs. 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to tho philosophy 
of thR Greeks, Hindus, Christians, Suds, 
Chinese, etc. and the theory of Rebirth 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
world* Rc. 1-12 

Path Of Realization : A Study in Comparative 
Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Ideal Of Education: Tho aim and object of 
Education has been delineated in this neat 
volume, Re. 1 

Lectures In India: Inspiring thoughts on Reli¬ 
gion ami Nationalism, Rs. 3-8 

Religion Of The 20th 'Century : A scientific 

treatment on religion which the modern 
mind of the 20th century needs, As. 12 

Vlvekannnda & His Work in America: With a 
beautiful and lucid style the life of the 
great Swami Yivekananda has Jboen written 
by his worthy colleague. As. 6 

Why A Hindu Accepts Christ And Reject 
Churchianity, AS. 6 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street. Calcutta. 6 
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CIBOL 

The best remedy 

for 

ITCHES ECZEMA 

SCABIES PIMPLES 

and for all eruptions of the skin. 


IODISAL 

(BLOOD PURIFIER) ) 

Purifies the blood, replates the 
nervous system,' acts as a laxative, 
removes all skin affections arising from 
rheumatism, lumbago, ringworm, itches, 
scabies, etc. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS 


Manufacturers: THE SOUTH INDIAN MFG. CO., Madura. 



high fame, good 

_ _ • B --—, -i —— -- J , .mv, . wwvm.j m miU] u.aiuuw, .fiCOTd Y ffOUl Bltftl 

diseases. It baa miraculous power in bringing all kinds of luck and prosperity. Price Ra, 4-9. Specially 
prepared giving immediate effects, Ra. 22-12. 

MOIfINl KAVACHA. Enablea arch foea to become friends and friends more friendly. Re. 114. 
Special Ra. 34-2. 

OPINION i Mr. V. D. Jacobi Electrical Storekeeper, Power House, Achampet, Hyderabad, (Deccan): 
— One Lanhmi Kavacha I bought bom you, within 8 months it worked wonder of wonders, it raised 
me in wealth like rocket..” 

Foreign orders trill be booked with full advance. Detailed Catalogue tree. 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (M.), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 


NO MORE DRINKING WATER TROUBLE For supplying PURE DRINKING WATER to 
Mines, Tea Gardens, Factories, fWJ' ~ w tk* TBse^.. *" 

Institutions and Small Villages. _ V|j. J , 

INSTALL OVB PATENTED U\^ !| 

Hygienic Rural Filter 

THE ORLY WAY TO SOLVE 
ORIRKIHO WATER PROBLEM 

Already installed aeveral of ^ 1 

2400 gallon output per day ffi 

MaulkgapJ, Lakhlpur,Wandfp, 

Cbaumuhanl. etc. * gr-*- - s £T *ff = ^S iSr <il&) 

Approved by the Director nSg: ~ 

of Public Health, Bengal, and [ ' J £ fc£ . —- m _ jp 

the Sanitary Board, BengaL frC 171 11 i niTitffflBm be gi-v ., ■■■ -» ■ -. twthhI i i 

HYGIENIC HOUSEHOLD FILTER COMPANY, 60, Shikdar Bagan Street, CALCUTTA/* 


>'iu- .. aS-'f— 


AMRUTANJAN 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AMRUTAHJAN LTD., P. 0. Box No. 6825, Calcutta. 


THE 


Atom Bomb 
Pain Balm 
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Books For Your Library. 


Ra. aft. 

Bedi,N?\—B engal Lamenting ••• 3 0 

Bose, S. C.—Famous Speeches and 

Letters ••• 5 0 

BuTTEBfi isld, W. H,~Effective Per- 

aonal Letters — 18 0 

Ciiana kva — Indian Constitution 

Assembly 6 U 

Guambehi.in, W. H.—World Order 

or Chaos — 12 3 

G» ubthill—T he Dawn oT Libera¬ 
tion 10 3 

Fihoheh, L.—The Great Challenge 10 0 

Lahhon, Johnson A Tkij.hr— 

Selecting ami Operating a Busi¬ 
ness of your own ••• 13 8 

Gad ha, K. L,—Famous Historical 

Trials G 0 

Oaitha, K. L Consequences of 

Pakistan • G 0 

G Attn a, K. L—Prophet of the 

Desarl •«« u o 

Ganohi, M. K.—The Unseen Power 2 0 

Gahoii, & Sovani—W ar and Indian 

Economic Policy — 7 8 


Gaixhl, D. R.—Regulation of Wages 
of industrial Labour in India ••• 


Ba. as. p. 


of industrial Labour in India 5 0 0 

Hobhguse—S ocial Evolution and 

Political Theory 11 6 0 

Kelsen Hans— Society and Nature 17 10 

Mxjnbh!, M. K.—A New Outlook ... 5 0 0 

Nakatn, Jiau—Economic Struggle 

of Free India ... 7 8 0 

Piuce, J.—The International Labour 

Movement — 12 3 U 

Pkahau, It.—Indin Divided ••• 15 U 0 

Rajput, A. B.—The Constituent 

Assembly 4 0 0 

Rajput, A. B -Maulnna Alml 

Kalani Asad ... 18 0 

Stone, H. N.—Wrestling, Inter¬ 
collegiate amt Olympic ••• 15 12 0 

Hitauamaya, Pattahhi —Constitu¬ 
tion of the World ... 7 8 0 

SATYAPAl, & PliOJiOWl GilANDlt V — 

Sixty Years of Cougiei-s ... 15 0 0 

Yuunu, K.—Handbook ol Social 

Psychology ... 17 10 


THE BOOK CO., LTD., College Square, Calcutta. 


LATEST ARRIVALS JUST OUT 

Play* Pleasant by Bernard Shaw Re. 0-15 ■ ■ ■ 

The Doctor'* Dilemma by ditto Re. 0-15 TUC Flfl 

Men & Superman bv ditto Re. 0-16 ' llv. 

Major Barbara by ditto Re. 0-15 , 

-JUK-BUck Girl In Search Of God by ditto Re. 0-15 Aceoun 

The Gaorgic* Of The VirgU-tranB. by O. D. Lewie Ra. 4-11 Enueand 

Wharoa* I Wu Blind by Ian Fraser Rs. 8 A™*®™* b V 

The Buried Temple bv Maurice Maeterlinck Rs. 3-5 first bt 

Scottish Journey by Edwin Muir Rs. 7-1 _ZT" 

Engli.h Journey by .1. B. Priestley Rs. 7-1 D1SCC 

Red Star Over China by Edgar Snow Rs. 11-12 
Seven Pillars Of Wisdom bv T. E. Lawrence Rs. 11-12 
The French Revolution by B. K. Roy Ohaudhuri Re. 1 PT. J A\ 

Power by Bertrand Russell Rs. 7-1 

Heat Engines by D. A Low Rn. 16-7 __________ 

Pocket Book For Mechanical Engineers by ditto Rs. 14-1 mi n an ■ 

Applied Mechanic* by ditto Rs. 14-1 Hfilll 

Practical Geometry & Graphic* by ditto lls. 12-3 

Cost Accounts by L. Whittem Hawkins Rs 19-11 
Raphasl's Almanac 1947 Re. 1-7 

Saa In Relation To Society bv Havelock Ellis Rs. 19-11 Fotttttt 
Now Introductory Lectures On Payeho-Annlyai* 

by Sigmund Freud Rs. 9-14 

Your Child: Today A Tomorrow by S.M.UruenbergRs.11-12 
Moral Sense by James Boner Rs. 11-12 .. 

Natural Right* by David G Ritchie Rs. 11-12 

Idea* i General Introduction To Pure Phenomenology • 

by Edmund Husserl Ba. 15 _ _ _ 

Identity « Reality by Emile Moyerson Rs. 15 f^DF i 

Chaw by L. Holler Rs. 4-4 WKfcJ . 

The Bawl Of Combination. In Chow by J. Du Mont Us. 8 BY 

Science For The Citizen by Lancelot Hog ben Rs. 15 LOUIS FISCHER 

The Loom Of Language by ditto Rs. 14-1 

POSTAGE ETO. EXTEA IN 


UST OUT JUST OUT 

THE FIGHT FOR THE RUBBER 

it ice: Hs. 5 

An Account Of The Indian Cricket Tonr To 
Enut.and 1U4G Ay L. N. MATHUR ; with a 
foreword by H.H. The Maharawal of Dungarpur. 
The first book of its kind published in India 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

the latest work of 

Pt. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Price : Its . 11-0 

NEHRU FLINGS 

A CHALLENGE 

Formerly Banned 

NOW AVAILABLE 

I*nce: Ra. 4 

7 THE 
GREAT CHALLENGE 


Price: Rs, 10 


POSTAGE ETO. EXTEA W ALL OASES. 

MESSRS. BOOKS OF THE WORLD* 
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pi: t t n 



.■ H > l 



It is not scientific to strain the 
digestive mechanism of the body 
it tbe digestion is alieady weak 
Dmpepsin could give the nght 
amount of aid necessary lor 
complete digestion of food By 
tlug strength will return to the 
body and the digestive process 
will begin to function normally 
Diaptpsm is only an aid to 
nature to help hoi regain the 
lost hold 


UNION DRil6.CALGUn 




\*i> 



Within 10tTLnute 4 



idm 


STOPS ALL PAIN 
















$am or 6iwkft« j 

id constructive programme R& 14 

FfciMipfo Education 

Bwt elucidation of the Wardha scheme Re. 1,8 

, *> • 

Th*&Q Best Se/itn By 
DALE CARNEGIE 

(Matter 0 / ‘Bow to win friend* and influence people ’) 

Wojraphldd Roundup: 

S9 biographical sketches of famous 
men and women Ra W2 

Aon Minute Biographies: 

Bo little life stories of well-known 

Re. 4-12 

Little-Known Facts About Weil-Known People 

Sensational and curious episodes hi 

lives of great men n a A -,» 


, ' H, N. Brailsford 

- FutHtemwtels Of ladhn Prebtem 

«... 'VOv. Pattabhi Sitararnaya 


Wm-m* *> Free India 

B.’K' hUB. 

fb China And Japan 




hl&U 


jour face, can make or mark it 

let Kesavardhini help now to 
make it 

Nothing is' more tragic than, a 
poor head of hair and nothing more 
certain than Kesavardhini fn 
restoring best hair andyonth. 

Not all are beautiful, but every 
one can now have beautiful hair. 

If you have a full head of hair 
retain and preserve it with 
Kesavardhini. If you* lack this 
covetable .acquisition, obtain it with 
Kesavardhini. Kesavardhini 
not only grows more hair but 
grows more beautiful hair. Save 
and grow beautiful hair with 

kesavardhini 

TODAY I , 

PRESERVES* GROWS 
AND BEAUTIFIES HAIR 

Kesavardhini ... As. 12 

Kesavardhini Shampoo ••• A$. 12 

Postage and packing extra 
From most d&aters or direct from ‘ 

SOUTH INDIA CHEMICALS 

Coimbatore 




* 


MVVlIII nr A 

COTTON TARNS 

MADURA MRUS Co., Lid. 

Mitts at t 

Madura, Tuticorin and Ambasamudram 

We supply s 

Grey yarns of all Descriptions 
For Hand and Power Loom 
Weaving and die Hosiery Factory 

. We do no weaving ourselves 

5,00,000 Spindles. Counts up to 80s. 

Specialities » 

SINGLE YARNS CHEESE YARNS 

DOUBLE YARNS WARP YARNS 

CONE YARNS COMBED YARNS 

“ As at present, yarn distribution, is controlled, application for yarn requirements 
should be addicssed to the Textile Control Authorities of your Province or State.” 

* 

Managers t 

A. & F. HARVEY LTD. 

MADURA 


Patfe 4 


HI t » 

• k)| (or you 
. BEST for me 
BEST for all 

Tosh’s 

TEA 

A TOSH & SONS, 

CALCUTTA 

MASTER ENGLISH 

At Iom by wotld'tuiou ooum * bcooaa popolir witter ud 
•peuarT write hmitl Utter*, adyta , artUUa. Learn to eern. 

Zktaik free: The AmthM Sehooh, MW, 91, 

JOURNALISM (STORY-WRITINO 

taaitt by rat Bun Re no p.n. JmbmUm b »& UmI 
iroa M lan c hobby. Ho payday*. Ho eame rin at k m. 

Detail* free: fat AaoodeM School, MU, 95. 




’bvtouvvi^. SMART FRAMES + 
QUALITY LENSES + CORRECT 
TEST + FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Banish Your DRINKING WATER TROUBLES 

uK. Hygienic HeosehoM Filter 


Highest 

Recommend- 


W*N™gnA|gS.wa^j|g 

PfTMAin d-DAVS SHORTHANp 

IT pot 0p«a4 1HX 5 mSm, M IKcm ft I lanone. 
Aftttti AflBOCMTlBO SCHOOL, DELHI. 44. 

KING & CO., 

HMtZOPATWC CBEMI8T& 
(W'A Hi—wrw Road, IS, Bom 5rwm 
in 194, Burn Bo«o, CALCUTTA 
Only posset aedieUtea from Bcarieke and 
Thiel ot Amok* m stocked. Sater-oniBsaqr 
wdtoi Basham 8 so. per dt, I to 12 th dil 
d 4» i drain, 18 to 80tt diL at « ml a 
itath BS IB. at m, 18 4 dram. 


neceaalty 

for 

every 

village 

home. 



atioM 


Dlrootora 

of 

Public 

Health. 


, HTGIENIO HOUSEHOLD FILTER 00., 

00, SMkdar Buna Blml, Oatoatta. ’Phone ; IBM B.B. 

Asthma A T. B. §SS£f f.S.'Sl 

cure by a phial of “AathnwKipta*’ (Ragd.) of tialnt 
Dhannadaa Matt, reviver of dead rainoe of Bbowtl. 
PWal SB. S. Wanted Agents, 




ited Agenta, 
. IB. 1.1 
(Bengal). 





CHOLERA 

VACCINES 


SPECIALITY 


TYFOGEN 

THE MOST 
« 

EFFECnVB 

VACCINE 

TREATMENT 


TTPHOTD 

FEVER. 




q 


r/en o 


T- Z —' 

ivjphoi 


IS THE ONLY POTENT REMEDY. 
^THOUSANDS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
WHY SHOULD YOU NOT TEX ? 


FOR 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
use ERUSEDOL tab. 

IT REDUCES HIGH BLOOD-PRESSURE 
& INDUCES RESTFUL SLEEP 


LACTOLAN 

A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
OUR’ATIVE AND PROPHYLACTIC 
ELEMENTS OF THE DISEASE^ OF HUE 
EYE, LIVER, Era 

IT FIGHTS ALL TYPES OF INFECTIONS. 


p mm 

* 

reliable 

LAMINATION 

OF 

BLOOD. 

URINE 

SPUTUM 


SPECIAL 
CARE 
TAKEN OF 
MOFUSSIL 
OASES. 


j Particulars free from 

CALCUTTA CLINICAL 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Ud, 

Manufacturers of higb class Vaccine** BichH»*Rfl|o 
and vtriottt injectable products. 

0, Chowrlnghee Road, Calcutta. 


ibB DPMI I9sf 
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The Glamorous LILA 0E8A1 
"Oatlne- for ita apodal 
ekanilnsr qualities and It is as 
admitted fad that "Oatine" stands 
unrivalled for that jrerpoM. 


It to a my ffj y " m * k * “P- I ttcowmend 

fa. $>-*'■ 



* < if 

* ?< t 
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LEPROSY 

Is much prevalent in everv part of Civi- 
lieed Country but no effective medical 
treatment is available. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

(Home for Treatment of Lepers) 

Has now demonstrated to the world that 
Leprosy—Anaesthetic or Nodular types is 
not only curable but that Lepers can be 
restored to normal health. 

LEUCODERMAI 

(De-Pigmented White Patches) 

Bcaema, Psoriasis & other obstinate Skin- 
diseases are also cored rapidly & perma¬ 
nently. Details & interesting free. Booklet 
obtainable on request: 

Founder: 1Y RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

’Phone-HOWRAH 969. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


VIIAIIIY 


IEPROSY A 

LEUCODERMA cored radically. 8uo- 
oees guaranteed by one course to be used 
for one month. Ra. 24-13. 

restored by 
the nee of 
‘VIGOtJRIN’ 
with gold, musk, silver, coral, eto. Gives 
new life to hopeless youth for loss of vita¬ 
lity* shortness of memory, weakness of heart 
It tones up nerves, speedily creates fresh 
blood. Rejuvenates vital energy sufficiently 
to enjoy married Ufa Rb. 10. Postage As. 12. 

HTDROCilE 

Hernia, Pilaria, Gout eta, radically cured 
by the use of B. H. Taila. The only specific 
for immediate relief of aching, stiffness and 
swelling of scrotum. Rs. 3. Internal medi¬ 
cine Ra. 2. Postage As. 12. 

Kavlraj R. N. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Ayurved Sastri, 

- 24, Debendra Ghosh Road, Bhowanlpur, 

Oalontta,—26. 

Phone;—South 306. 
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INDIAN EC9N0NIC 

INSURANCE C*., LTD. 

Head Office > 

MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

INDIAN ECONOMIC OCCUPIES 
A POSITION OF DISTINCTION 
AMONGST THE STRONGEST 
LIFE OFFICES OF INDIA. 

In the last valuation. Interest earning 
has been assumed at 3V4% and a 
decent surplus has been revealed. 
Bonus to policy-holders has been 
declared at the following ratea:— 

WHOLE LIFE —- Es. 12 par thousand par annum 
ENDOWMENT — Rs. 10 par thousand par annua. 

Board of Directors t 

8. M. Bhattachaijee, Esq., Chairman 
Kirin Banker Say, Esq. 

Tara Charan Chittarjie, Esq. 

Indra Narayan Boy, Esq. 

Bajendra Singh Singhee, Esq. 

Honindra Mohan Bhattacbarjee, Esq., 

Manager 

Offices at 

BOMBAY—Calcutta National Bk. Bldga, 
Phfrozoshah Mehta Rd. 

MADRAS—Pachayyappa'e Hatl, George 
Town. 

DELHI—Naarat Buildings, Falx Bazar. 

PATNA, BENARES, LUCKNOW, ALLAHABAD, 
NAGPUR, DACCA, RAJSHAHI, MVMENSINGH, 
CHITTAGONG, SHILLONG, DIBRUGARH 

Wanted respecfabfe agents and 
organisers on attractive terms 
and remuneration. 





H&f 1 

S $$ iefitS 


T®-PAY’S W9 ST 
POPULAR INVESTMENT 




They are absolutely safe, both Interest and capital 
are guaranteed by Government. Their value increases 
by 50% in 12 years Every Re I/*thus becomes Rs. I/O/*, 
the highest interest on any Government Security. No 
Income Tax is payable on Interest earned. Small Savers 
can buy Savings Stamps for Re. l/> As. or As. 4h 
Both Certificates and Stamps ora obtainable from fast 
Qficts, Authorised Agents or Savings bureaux 
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SUBHAS CHANDRA 

Ify D*. SanwsmBt DisOdpio, life-long 
Co&dwator of Neteji Subhas Chandra 

Most authentic and elaborate life of the 
Hero. Profusely illustrated Highly spoken 
of by tile leading newspapers throughout 
India. Big volume, R*. 6 only. Nice get-up 
Pcs (Undents and Public Institutions Rt. 5 
only, including postage 

Sv 

CR CWlW CW*—W •*— «n° 

EfcRtarw* fairs frtrrs 

; yvrtvt crf^— n 5H<» 

'GCWI CRCir *rtN«ftW—**tm <*W— 
etv»t«*« nfsjjf W3|5B~8v 
wtfefir: st: \«tm, ^ ft 

Bharat Book Agency, 

306 Cornwallis Rt Calcutta 


THE CITY OF 
NEW MOGHULS 

ja .Cocci 

By 

SUBODH BASU 

It is a bitmg batue on the hide¬ 
bound social life of New Delhi, the 
Mecca of bureaucrats and snobs 

Price Rs. 4-8. 
GRANTHAGAR 

P 58, Lansdowne Boad, Calcutta-20 


Guru Datt's HINDI Novels MIRAP 1 FQ OP 

HIGH! V APPRECIATED BY THT PRFSS A IMP PBOPU* aw***^**^* "" V A 

(1) Swadhinafa Ke Path Par (wftrat JUt P Q JUf CD VC KM 

% en )—The novel is written against *▼* *-< ^ Aw A £-<• AV A tJ Hr a 
the political background of 1920 to This introductory book sent free 

IftOC XT___ 1 _ __ _ 1 _- - Al. 

It explains the secrets of Mesmerism 
Hypnotism Will-power, Concentration, Thought- 
'force, etc, and meals many interesting and 
amazing facts about these 
mentil scienoes, and des¬ 
cribes in details with photo¬ 
graphic illustrations how 
wondnful things can he 
done with these powers It 
also tells you how you can 
learn these things piaeti 
cally from us by post at 
very low charges If you 
wish to develop your inner 
power 1 and influence and control others so 
as to follow your wishes to cure your 
diseases or of otheis’ to gam health and 
happiness write to-day for this marvellous 
b>ok now sent free Write your addiess 
lery clearly 

Prof. M. S. Rao, 

Chandpole Bazar (5), Taipui City 
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(1) Swadhinata Ke Path Par (wnta 

% <W H )—The novel is written against 
the political background of 1920 to 
1935 Non-violence oi violence ib the 
theme 

(2) Pathik ( ifa )— In background poli¬ 
tical conditions of 1935 to 193? are 
described This is m continuation with 
the 1st, though can be enjoyed inde¬ 
pendently Can Hindu-MuhUm unity 
be achieved ri Bead foi the answer 

(3) Uftmukt Prem ( vga-fc? )*-Tho 
heroine ‘Piem’ is a communist who 
achieves her mission of laboui welfare 
ahd socialisation of industry Discusses 
free love against marned love 

All well bound 400 to 500 pages 

Price Bb. 6 each 

(4) Vikrit Chhaya(ft*a am) —Interest¬ 
ing reading Be 4-8 

Available at Wheeler* dk all leading BooMter* 


Pmmmm m VEDTA KAJmS 
Txanaught (Xrous, New Delhi 
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TIGER 



BRAND 


PAPERS 


COB ALL PUBLICATIONS 


IHE BENGAL PAPER MILL Co., Ltd.. 


BALMBB LAWRIE A CO, LTD. CALCUTTA 


Edited by Dr. A. C, BANERJEE, m.a., p.b.s., ph.D Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The Constituent Assembly Of India 

The most exhaustive collection of official and unofficial documents 
relating to the Assembly, from the Secretary of State’s announcement of 
19.2.46. to States’ Resolution of 9.2.47 *, with Introduction and Notes. Rs. 10 

The Cabinet Mission In India 

Basedjon the’samelplan—covers'the period 19.2.46 to*29.7.46. Rs. 6 

Indian Constitutional Documents 

The most exhaustive and authoritative .collection of documents 
relating to evolution of Indian constitution, with Introduction, Notes, 
References, etc. 2 vols. Rs. 19 

By DEVACHARYA, m. a. 

Science of Palmistry Rl 7 • 


A. MUKHERJEE & CO., 2, College Square, Calcutta. 
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IW nOCNRi ■sCfICTr June IfIi 







N yeses sfto ftn 98th Batitn IMS vu bora 
Kivlfvru RtUtjr* Nath Tamara Hta i«Ntia| personality lUadi 

as a dividing hue between the eM and the new In India** recent history 
Whatever he touched, ha transferalsd In the realm of 
music, Tafore discarded Aa esetarie eirtnunsity of the sopbieiicaud The 
simple sente of simple folk Imbued with the life of the people are what be 

drew upon to create an entirely near musical tradition And soon 
the whole field of masie was transfigured t music, instead of boiafi 

ThoC mm e pb ras Co. Ltd. tohae prtde in e m o ristinl Heeff with 

Ueo ami haumfie to the pool ra As aeoesien of tho ra mat m A s hwi ml ehmtion e . 


>i»V 




*t s v«li V 


* 

Sene of its posii 
bait eenpeiiffoni 
ore e veil obi* on 
N M f resents 


THI GRAMOPHONE CO LTD 



8(1 NOUN • SOHtAr • MAQRM • 8SUU « UHOM 
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Only $M ta* lh» TOP*WELL 

lh*» k**0> (inqsrt clskhl All 
•Hm* Writing Kurd eorrt»ln*re kr« 
bottgm w«H bottf*t 


Tbe Modern Revtew-'Ipfle 1947 


^ TRIUMPH 

bheoffer s pens end pencils stand alone at the head 
of the quality class 1 Their beauty is enhanced by perfect 
perfotmance superior materials shaped by seasored 
craftsmen « lo the range of Sheaffers pens and pencils 
incorporating ail the newest exclusive features we 
hove given the ncme of 'Triumph Sheaffers 
' Triumph" sets are available in many sire., and qualities 
to suit all pockets, each being a leadei in its class 

SHEAFFERS 

in 

, Page 








Calcutta NaM 

Bank Limited 

Head Office: 

Calcutta National Bank Buildings, 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Authgbwed Capital Bs. 2,00,00,000 

Paid Up Capital Bs. 50,00,000 

Reserves Over Bs. 23,00,000 


In times of uncertainty, safety of your 
savings shpuld be the first consideration. 
Your deposit with the CALCUTTA 
NATIONAL BANK arc absolutely safe. 


Calcutta 

Burrabarar 

SbuntMKU 

Gunning St. 

High Court 

Hutkhola 

KaHghnt 

Bhowampore 

BaUygung 

Dpcc* 

Nurayangunj 
Mymensing 
Chittagong 
Fandpur 
Khulna 
July 


Branch Offices» 

AaaiUit Delhi 

Gauhati Ubandm Ohowk 


Aaanwfl 

Brahmanb&ria 


Patna 

Guy* 

Mtuafiarpur 


Cuttack 


lhbrugarh 


C. P. ft Barar 

Nagpur 

Itwan 

Jubbulpore 

Jnbbulpore Oantt. 

Amraoti 

Raipur 


Madru 

Madras 

U. P. 

Lucknow 

Aiuioabad 

Cawupore 

Meaton Road 

Allahabad 

Katra 

Betfarea 

Agra 

Bareilly 

Meerut 


Badar Ba/ar 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Rawalpindi 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Fort-Bombay 
Sandhurst Rd. 
Kalbadebi 
Surat 

Ahmedabad 
Maakati Market 

N. W. F. P. 
Peshawar 

Baluchistan 

Quetta 

Rajputana 

Ajmer 

Mud 

Karachi 


London Agents» 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Savings Bank Accounts of the Calcutta 
National arc very popular. You can 
open a saving Bank Account with 
Bs. 10 only interest allowed IVs p. c, 
annum. 


Indian MM 
Gonraratira LiBttBd. 

Office -CALCUTTA NATIONAL BANK HHLOWflS, 
MISSION ROW, CALCUTTA 

PAID-UP CAPITAL...Rs. 4,00,000 
RESERVES Over ...Rs, 44,000 

In these days of “Cheap Money” 
Indian Investment Corporation 
offers the opportunity of earning a 
good return tor your money. Money 
deposited with “Indian Investment" 
is completely sale, as thcjfunds of 
the Corporation are invested in 
Gold, Lands near about Calcutta 
and shares of dividend paying 
sound concerns. Mr. S. M. Beacta- 
cuarjee is tho Chairman ot the 
Corporation. Fired Deposits are 
being received by the Corporation at 
the following rates of interest: 

Fixed deposit for 1 year 3 P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 2 years ••• 3Va P.C. 

Fixed deposit for 3 years ••• 4 P.C, 

Interest payable half-yearly in 
January and July. For application 
forms for Fixed deposits, please 
write to 


BSNOY BHUSAN MOOKCRJES, Jut. 



r 
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. , Works of Prof. Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri 

Seritoffe. t Tfc* CeuVAuttoe of Woami to Sanskrit Literature 

VoL 1 CDnusu). The Cam&tkara-tar&ngini of Bunclari and Kamala, a commentary on 
Hjtfaflrfaara’e Vidd&a-salabh&njika with the"origiual Text and '.the commentary 
PeanA-fcatietha of Ghanasyama Be. 8-0-0 

_ Vol S IKayya). Sanskrit Poetesses. English Translation and Introduction by I)r. Roma 

Chandhuii Second fid. But A Rs. 5-10-0 

Vola 3 and 4 (Pauranic Ritual and Smrti). The Draraka-pattala by Binohayi and 

Gav/s-yakyavali by Visvasadevi Rs. 11-44) 

VoL 5 (Tantm). The Sudarsana of Pranamanjari, a commentary on the first patala o' the 

Tantra-raja-Tanfcra with the original Text Rs. 3-6-0 

VoL 6 (Kavya), Sanskrit Poetesses. Part B Rs. 5-10-0 

VdL 7 piastt). The Kala-Madhava-Laksmi of Lakamidevi Payagunda, a commentary on tho 
Kala-Madhava of Madhavararya with the original Text and two other commentarios, 
the Kala-nirnaya-sloka-vivarana and Kalamadhaviyavyakhyana But I Rs. 8-7-0 

Series No. 2. The Samskrti-Duta-Kavya-Sirngraha j— 

Vol. 1. Th* Bhramara-Duta of Rudra Nyayapancanana Re. 1-2-0 

VoL 2. The Veg- m an d an a-gun a-du ta-Kavya by Viresvara Re. 1*2-0 

Vol. 3. Candra-duta-Kavya of Jambu Kayi, The introduction contain-, detailed accounts 

of other Oandra-duta Kavyas as well Re. 0-9-0 

Vol 4. The Hamsa-duta of Vamana Rhatta Bana Re. 1-11*0 


Series No. 3. The Contribution of Bengal to Smrti Literature : — 

VoL 1. The Sambandha-viveka of Ragbunandana Re. 1-8-0 

Vol. 2. The Tripuekara-santi-tattva by Raghunandana Bhattaearya Re. I-0-0 

Vol. 3. The Tithi-viveka by Bulapani with the Tatparya-dipika of SrinatbaraTyarudamani Rs. 2-4-0 

Serial No. 4. The Samskrta-Kosa-Kavys-Saagraha 

VoL l.^The Padyararta-tarangmi by Haribhaekara Rs. 9-0-0 

Vol/2.. Suktisundam by Bondandeya • Rs. 2-0-0 

VoL 8.4 The Padyaveni by Venidatta, Published in the Praeyavani Mandira Sanskrit 

Text Series Rs 10-0-0 

VoL 4. The Rasika-Jiyana of Gadadhara Bhatta Published in the Praeyavani 

Mandira Sanskrit Text Series Rs. 5-8-0 

Vol, 5. The Sabhyalamkarana by Goyindajit Published in the Praevayani Mandira 

Sanskrit Text Series Rs. 3-0-0 

VoL 6. Subhasita-sara-sumucoaya (anonymous). Rs. 3-04) 

Vol 7. Subhasita-baravali by Hari Kayi. Rs. 10-0-0 

All the works of the above' four Series have boon critically edited for (be first time with 
Introductions in English, Notes, Appendices, Indices, Biobligraphies, etc. 

Series No. 5- The Position of Women in the Vedic end Classical .Sanskrit Literature :— 

VoL 1. The Position of Women in the Vedic Ritual Re. 5*0-0, 


Series No. 6. Muslim Patronage of, and contributions to, Ssnskritie Learning 

Vol, 1. Poetry Re- 3-80 

VdL 2. Poetry (Contd.) In the Prm 

Vol 3. Muslim Contributions to Sanskritic Learning. In the Press 

VoL 4. Abdulla-carita by Lakahmidhar Rs. 3-0-0 

VoL 5. Sangita-m&lika by Mahammud Shah Re. 1-0-0 

Vol 6. Ramacandrayash-prabandha by Akbariya-Kalidas Re. O-B-0 

Miscellaneous Work*. 

1. A Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Books in India Office Library, London. Published 
by the Secretary of State for India, India Office, London. Part 1. Other parts in the Pros--. 

2, epwrtdr (edited) I VoL 1—7. Ret 1-04) each. 


Available from ail leading Booh-teUert, and alto from the Author, 
PRACYAVANl Mandira, B, Federation Street, Calcutta. 
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* World's most famous DDT product 

* Specially compounded for India. 

* Once touched-fatal to all insects. 


mm mstcftcioEs umreo 
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TtfB 

fiOOGHLY BANK 

^ LIMITED 

43, Oharamtala Street. 
Calcutta. 


c 

3C 

1- 

test 


aaefont aafemw 


f Jb» 


Mud pMlp] tittlft AflnialRfoi 

m Ms Hornet 


WIWWIiWOlL 

afialr*. Friend*, 

nUBCNi W0 1 

BnonlftiLoMfli, 


Phene Ho$.t CaL 2260-62. 2589. 2445 & 2427. educated 

mM over qwui 
N ew York believaafhiit 
posses* soma aett of 


aM. ate., have 



The Bank For The 
Middle Class 


Fsbb roar 


HE 5 HBE 53 


XSM 


YOUR REAL CDCC 

life told rrtcc 

If yon want to know what lack is in store for you, 
please forward us your data of birth We shall 
said you free, exact forecast for nest 12 months 
about your health, wealth examination, lore affair*, 
friends, enemies, unexpected events, ate and* a 
powerful spirit'aided charm mounted in puie silver 
ease to avert bad luck resulting from evil stars if 
any You will pay the full cost after your 
satisfaction 

Occult House, B Ilan Singh St, Lahore 


R. M Goswami, D. N. Mukbbji, 

Chief Accountant Mg Director. 


NATURE THE BEST CURE. 

World-Renowned Kashmir Water Lake's 
PURE AND SCIENTIFICALLY REFINED 

LOTUS HONEY 

( In VtiftaiaUtUd Gift of Kashnut) 

is no ideal remedy for all sort* of Eye 
Diseases Drain Phial B\ 2 3 Phials Its*5-8 
d Phials Hs 11 Postage Extra Dozen 
Ho, 32 only. Postago Fiee 

D. P. MUKHERJEE ft CO.. 

46-A-34, Sibpni Hoad, Kibpar, Howrah 
( Bengal) 


"VISAWTLESg: WAIT® MU*, to «c W DegiM. 

SXDRTHAND TEACHER—Be. 2. Complete book to Optieals, Dentistry, Ayunedic and Dnam eto 
jhg» ShorSkatsi without teaoher. Newspapers q„ 0 be had by pf»t Poi farther particulars 

GIW^O^Kl^RS-SflhaaKmu, (urn), Delhi wnte to Hr, TflEHAN, Dhanaula, Nabha State 


Mtm 0m control mita V. ft A * othfr make FOUNTAIN PENS. High elm* U S.A Foautain Pea* m 

Ohwesst designs A fitted with Non- 
eorrodvo jji W-platcd Nibs Its 4*8, 
Snpenor Rs.5-Cwith 14Lt geld Wh 
Be 7 with solid gold Nib 8* 1{\ 
Superior Rs. 12. Swan pen Be II Hast 

A Paofiog -/10/- extra. H. DAVID* m)„ Post Sox No 11484. Cal 


Mo de m 194? { 
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AMAKRlSHNA-VlVEKAtfANDA 
LITERATURE 

SELECTIONS FROM SWAM1 YtVEKANANDA- A 
ropreaentative collection of ttneohu and writings 
of Swaml Vivekananda. “ These adoetfons from 
Swami Vivefcsnanda'g spet&w and writings hare 
an abiding place in the history of oar ihmjcht., 
Time ttrieeuaMiuwtll be priced by the render of 
. 4oday, nod they will offer him consolation in hie 
distress and inspire him to soar higher and lugoer ; 

Omar). Pp. 680 Rs. 6 

SWAM I VTVBKANANDA ON INDIA AND HER 
PROBLEMS—New edition, revised and enlarged. 

Re. 1-8 

TALKS WITH SWAM1 VIVEKANANDA-Pp. 400. 

Ri. 4 

SPIRITUAL TALKS'-Contains i are spiritual counsels, 
highly practical. “ This book will be bailed as a 
treasure by those with whom religion is something 
to be reali7cd.” - (Bombay Chronicle). Pp, 400. Rs. 4 
MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER-Gives in a compre¬ 
hensive way the spiritual message of Bn Rama- 
fcrishna as expounded by the flist disciples of the 
Master. Pp. 2,15. Rs. 3-4 


Rt. 3-4 


Fbonttbpibcb—T be Victim Of The Gods— 
(4m ci)l6Hri)—Niharranja* Ben Oupto 


NOTES— 


431- 440 


RAMAKRtSHNA THE MAN AND THE POWER- 

Rs. 1-6 

WITH THE SWAMI5 IN AMERICA- Rs. 1-4 
OUR WOMEN-by Swann Vivekananda As. IO 
MY LIFE ANO MISSION—by Bwsnii Viveksnanda- 

As. 10 

1> a complete catalogue pUatc tmtt to Manager 

AOVAITA ASH RAMA, 

4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13. 

Phone: Cal. «?!> 


SANKHEPITA 

BANKIM-GRANTHAMALA 

(in Bengali) 

Edited By 

. Prof. Bejonbeharl Bhattacharya, m.a. 

Bankim's language and literary interest 
kept in tact Highly appreciated by 
reading public. 

BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 

1. Anandamath 2. Kapalkundala 
3. Cbandrasbkkhar 4. Rajani 
5. RaJSMUA 6. DeBI CHOUDHCmANT 

7. Indira, Jugalangurita and Radharani 
( in one volume) 

B. SlTABAM. 9. MHTNALINl 

30. Bi&ha Briksha 

. Price Be II- each. 


Racial Discrimination In Sooth Africa— 
Kamaladm Ckatiopadkyay 441 

Free Hindustan, Defence And Progress —Str 
Jadmatk Harter, Rt, Cf K., DLtU, 444 

A Struggle For Control Of Germany— 
Taraknatk Das, Fh D • *« sos 44T 

s 

India’s International Opium Policy-if C. 
Moohnjee M.A, 1%D, .. 453 

Reception For India’s First Ambassador— lh. 

Anup South ... ... . 456 

The British Museum (Must.)- Fqon Larsni .. 458 


A Treasure to be presented 
to Children 

JAYANTl 

SH1SHU-SATH1 

I 

SHISHU-aATHl’s 

SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER. 

AU Leading Dallies and Monthlies 
spesk highly of this unique 
volume in the field of 
Children’s Literature. 

Rs. 4/- per copy, postage extra. 


ASUTOSH LIBRARY 



Get your copy now. 


5 College Square, Calcutta-12 
3-i Johnson Road, Omm 


The Madera R ev ie w J ane iHf 








A thoroughly reviled and greatly enlarged 
edtRcp (XI) of “A Manual of General Knowledge 
i 0 «cf wo:rnptndinm n by Mr, Tripurari Saran 
of U. JSV- Secretariat, ie now Available. It deals 
with all topics of General Knowledge, e. 9 . History, 
Geography, Science, Prominent People, Authors, 
Books, Sports, Foreign and Indian Affairs, Gom- 
mittoes, Commissions, Conferences, Inventions, 
Discoveries, Expeditions, Indian Constitution, 
Important Terms, Army and Navy, Transport 
and Communications, Nobel Prises, I. N. A., Taxes 
and Dutiea and innumerable other subjects. Also 
Drafting, Precis writing, Essays, Translation, 
General Englisli, Idioms, Foreign Phrasos, Abbre¬ 
viations, Direct and Indirect Narration. Figures 
of Bpweh, Proof-Correcting, etc. and Questions 
of past Public Service Commission Examinations 
from 1939-17 with additional questions with 
answers. Pagm O'jO. Price Re, 10, postage extra, 
('an he had from — 

T. S. SRIVASTAVA, 

71, MOLVIGANJ, LUCKNOW. 


!! DIABETES 


miwdhRuik 



Use from today tho world-renowned 
"SOMA-MAHANTAK" which will euro you 
completely and uuiokly. It decreases the 
specific gravity and makes tho urine free from 
sugar and albumen and regulates the whole 
system. Without injection and within a very 
short time all sorts of Diabetes are perma¬ 
nently cured. Try once before giving up 
all hopes. Pru c ; Ks 6 , 8 , V. P. As. 12 
BAIDYANATH AVURVEDASHRAM 
KAVIBAJ M. BHATTACHABYA, ( m.k ) 
Kayyu-Vyakarantirth a, Vishagacharya 
120.1-1, upper Circular Road, Calcutta 


mth Plastic Straps. 

No. 901 Jewelled lever movement 
accurate and up-to-date wrist 
watches as pet Illustration. Bright 
chromium case Re. 40, Bolted gold 
Kid. 10 years Be. 55, with stainless 
steel back Ba. 58, with 15 jewels 
fitted machine Ba. 72. Bath wrist 
watch guaranteed 9 yens. Postage 
A Peeking free. PREM SHAMKER 
A CO„ Aiahhagh (m.c,), Lucknow. 
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DA N VBK* 8 

DUTCH ACTIVITIES IN 
THE EAST *.* 

By Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray 

UNIVERSITY EDUCA¬ 
TION IN INDIA *«j 

( Past & Puesbnt > 

By Anathnath Basu 

THE BOOK EMPORIUM LIMITED, 

22-1, Cornwallis Street, Oalontta- 6 . 


Bair ~Dis ease-Specialist 
Dr. N. C. Beau’s 

Kucher-Taila 

( Kunj oil, oil of bead fruit, abres preoatorina ) 
Specific for Baldaem, Hair-falling, dandruff etc. 
After twenty years’ tesearnh, this oil haa now been 
much improved in efficacy and more suitable for turn. 
It haa been well-tried in the School ol Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta. Price now increased to Ba. 1-8 Per 
Phial 3 Phials Ra. 4. 

Dr. N. C. BASU, Bi)C n HA, D.TJM., DJPJL 
Shsmbaaar Market, 1st Floor, Boom 52, Calcutta 
And RIMER A COMPANY’S DISPENSARIES. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Works 

History of Aurangzib Ba. As. 

Vols. 1 A 2 together, 2nd ed., ..5 0 

Vol. 3,3rd ed., ... ... ..3 8 

Vol. 4, 2nd ed., ... 4 0 

Vol. 5 ... ... .40 

Shivajl and His Times, 3rd ed. Out of pr. 5 0 
A Short History of Aurangzib, 511 pp.5 0 
Mughal Administration, 3rd ed. ... 8 0 
Studies In Aurangzlb’s Reign, 18 essays 8 8 
Anecdotes of Aurangaib (Eng, tr.) 2nd ed. 1 8 
Hoose of Shivajl, studies in Months 
History, 308 pp. ••1 «- mi 2 8 

India through the Ages, 2nd ed. 1 J} 

Pali of the Medial Empire 

VoL 1 (1739-1754), 500 pp.5 0 

Vol. 2 (1754-1771), 578 pp. ... b 0 

Vol. 3 (1771*1788), 482 pp. ... ... 5 0 

Choitaoyai Ms Ufa and teachings, 3rd. od. 3 0 
Abridged Bengali trans. of Shivajl 

(4 pictures) mi 2 4 
M Marathi trans. of Shivajl 
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NOTES 


Victory and Defeat 

With the A.-I V C acceptance of the British 
Cabinet offer of 3rd Jmip the partition of India 
becomes a reality Th f . form in which this partition 
lakes place, will please nobody as is dear from the 
spenehes of flip loadei- of I lip contending parties, and 
will curtail the strength of all parties concerned. We 
cun onlv hope that the injury will not be lasting and 
that with the completion of the partition sanity will 
return to the intransigent ones Our dreams of the 
future have been rudely disturbed mid wc would 
indeed be living in a fool’s paradise if we think that 
“Sj-i"*. act of splitting up will quench the files of 
,^iosIJkO Vj, 'Gjiesh problems have ari-en already, breause 
of I lie mediaeval ambitions of some of the Native 
Slates, and because of the question of the Fiontier 
hemming more and more complicated 

It cannot but be admitted that while Mr Jinnah’a 
grandiose plans for Pakistan have been drastically 
truncated, the Congress has also suffered a severe 
set-back. This reverse has been the result of years of 
wishful thinking, a prolonged refusal to face facts and 
a dwarfing and lowering of Congress ideals through 
the play of provincial biases and inter-provincial pre¬ 
judices. Bengal and Punjab were neglected by the 
High Command of the Congress, who left both 
provinces to tha mercies of reactionary forces In the 
ease of Bengal, Ibc Provincial Congress was left in the 
hands of a band of thoroughly incompetent persons, 
who sot their own personal interests, for power and 
for gain, above that of the country. The Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee was made a playground 
for potty intriguers, major aspirants for power and 
the rag-tag and bobtail of parly-politics. In Punjab, 
the case was similar, if not actually worse, and as a 
result the forces of reaction could transform these two 
provinces into major fortresses and bases for cam¬ 
paigns with impunity, without any opposition worth 
the name from the Congress. Indeed, even today 
unless drastic measures are adopted to purge and re- ' 
vitalise U»e Congress in these two provinces, the set¬ 
back^* tjongress has suffered, will further develop 
ingoa major defeat.* 

* But, however dismal the picture of the present, 


sure as out of evil comctli good, so will victory com 
to our cause di spite all handicaps if we remain stra¬ 
in heart and alert and active in body and mind. On 
principal enemy, the force® of Bntish Imperialism, ar 
quitting India at last, and that alone is a major an 
momentous gain They will not be able any more t 
aid, abet and nurture the force® of reaction and n 
more shall the mailed-fiat tiy to throttle and persecut 
the fighters for I he freedom of India Their last gif 
to their racketeer henchmen has been thw partitio' 
of India, by which a group that have never fought fo 
freedom, ran liavr made any sacnfices worth mention 
ing--indeed who have fought against freedom an< 
.-hared in the boofv of the oppressor and exploitoi- 
luvc hi rn presented with a large slice of power ani 
terntoiv This gift ha- seriously complicated matter 
for us, let there be no doubt on that point, but witl 
(lie vast assets and immense resources in men anc 
material that would be now made available to us nc 
difficulty should he reckoned as being insurmountable 
A strong and ugid centre and a unified plan foi 
the most efficient and full development of the Union’? 
resources is tailed for urgently and immediately. Weal 
links in the chain need the attention of tho High 
Command, which itself must be re-constituted to meet 
the emergenev. Complueenco which has been the curse o! 
the Congress must he discarded forthwith And finally 
efficiency and the will to serve must be made tho sole 
riitem for the Refection of men for key-posts. “Jail- 
degrees,’’ “sacrifice and devotion to Congress creed,’ 
and all shibboleths of the present-day Congress Com¬ 
mit lees must be forthwith relegated to the waste-heap. 
We have seen in Bengal what, they mean, and wo have 
no hesitation in declaring, with all the force at our 
command, that, unless the Congress High Command 
sheds the above-mentioned twin blinkers while, looking 
for the proper men to undertake the Herculean tasks 
ahead it will meet with a terrific debacle. 

< The Problem of Bengal 

Although both the Punjab and Bengal are facing 
a crisis today due to the partition schemes, we feel 
more competent to speak for Bengal, Vital problems 
have risen and more will arise soon, and these will 
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concern the survival of Bengal and the Bengalee* who 
aspire for freedom within the Indian Union. Men of 
courage, efficiency and integrity are needed for all 
key-positions in and out of the Provincial Cabinet. If 
the same procedure be followed as has been the case 
in the matter of nominating candidates for the Legis¬ 
latures and the Constituent Assembly then indeed wr 
shall have to cry havoc! 

'Hie Bengal Provincial Congress Committer, is 
tom with factions and is today being led by a caucus. 
The so-called Congress leaders of Bengal have miser¬ 
ably failed the province at every major crisis. They 
have capitalised the staunchness of the people to their 
own personal advantage and have ropayed faith with 
incompetence, cowardioe and party disruption. Today 
while the whole country is quivering with pain under 
the partition knife-cut and is faced with chaos and 
ruin, these party-politicianB are busy in the despicable 
game of post-hunting. If these racketeers are placed 
ii (tain in power then the Congress would have betrayed 
Bengal in truth. 

The Boundary Commission for Bengal is expected 
•■hortly to begin its work. Preparations for drafting 
memoranda for submission to the Commission are 
I >cing made by both contesting sides. The Bengal 
Moslem League, with its usual grabbing propensity has 
■darted making the usual preposterous claims. In addi¬ 
tion to the districts earmarked as Muslim majority in 
the National Division Plan, the League’s desire is to 
-mire the two Hindu majority districts, of 21-Pnr- 
g.mas and Khulna, as also Calcutta. In support of it* 
baseless arguments, the League has arbitrarily divided 
the population of Bengal into three groups. Caste 
Hindus, Scheduled Castes and Muslims, and has 

i l'iimed in each case that the .Scheduled Castes are 
with them ! And this in spite of the brutal devasta¬ 
tion of the Scheduled Caste arras in Noakhali and 
Tippera caused bv the League “Direct Action." 
Therefore, according to the League’s argument, the 
areas where the Caste Hindus are in a minority as 
against the combined strength of Scheduled Castes 
and Muslims, should go into Pakistan. This argument 

ii being advanced in spite of the fact that 26 out of 30 
nf the Scheduled Caste members of the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly are Congress members. In the latest 
bye-election, in a Scheduled Caste vacancy in Jitlpai- 
guri, fought over the issue of Bengal partition, the 
Scheduled Caste Congress candidate was returned by 
a thumping majority. 

Tho next demand of the League is based on the 
arguments advanced for the establishment of a 
natural boundary and for the shortening of the 
frontier to facilitate defence. In this, the League 
demands tho Ganges as the natural boundary. Where 
fanaticism has forced partition the boundary cannot lie 
along any line which has any religious significance. If a 
natural boundary' is n desirable factor, then the Padma 
liver line could be likewise advocated by us on 
ximilHr arguments To prevent further bitterness, we 
would suggest that the Madhumati might be accepted 

the natural dividing boundary. 

The terms of reference for the Boundary Com- 
im«ion cannot be anticipated but it is known that 
‘other’ factors, in addition to distribution of population 
will be considered. The theory of contiguity should 
doubtless be accorded the first importance. On that 
ground, if Hie village is taken as the unit, a contiguous 
tract from Darjeeling to the Bay of Bengal can be 


easily plotted out on the map of Bengal. The souther a 
Up of Maldeh and the northern portion of MujaM- 
abad seem likely to become objeete of hot dJ^-ute, 
but it would be well In remember that if a s mall 
Muslim pocket breaks the contiguity of very large 
Hindu majority tracts, the pocket should h' deluded 
to ensure contiguity. Division of territory she old aim 
lie made with a view to an equitable dist’loution of 
the total arable land on a 46 : £6 proportion. 

British Government's June 3 Statement ‘ 
on India 

The following is the full teat of the announce¬ 
ment : 

1. On Februaiy 20, 1047. H.M.G. announced 
their intention of transferring power in British India 
to Indian hands by June 1018. H. M. G. had hoped 
that it would be possible for the major parties to 
co-operate in the working out of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan of May 16, 1946. and evolve for India a Consti¬ 
tution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not 
been fulfilled. 

2. The majority of the representatives of the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, the UP., Bihar, CP., 
and Berar, Assam, Orissa and the N.-W.F.P. and the 
representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg 
have already made progress in the task of evolving a 
near Constitution. On the othei hand, the Muslim 
League Party, including in it a majority of the 
representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind as- also 
the representative of British Baluchistan, lias decided 
not to participate in the Constituent Assembly. 

3. It has always been the desire of H.M.G. that 
power should be transferred in accordance with the 
wistap of the Indian people themselves. This task 
would have been greatly facilitated if there had bp r " 
agreement among the Indian political parties. 7- 4 ihe 
absence of such an agreement, the task of devising a 
method by which the wishes of the Indian people can 
be ascertained has devolved on H.M.G After full 
consultation with political leaders in India, HM.G 
have decided to adopt for this purpose the Plan set 
out below. H.M.G. wish to make it dear that they 
have no intention of attempting to frame any ultimate 
Constitution for India ; this is a matter for the Indians 
themselves. Nor is there anything in this Plan to 
preclude negotiations between communities for a 
united India. 

4. It is not the intention of H.M.G. to interrupt 
the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now 
that provision is made for certain provinces specified 
below. HM.G. trust that, as a consequence of this 
announcement, the Mudim League representatives o! 
those provinces a majority of whose representatives 
are already participating in it will now take their due 
share in its labours. At the same time, it is dear that 
any Constitution framed by this Assembly cannot 
apply to those parts of the country which are unwilling 
to accept it. H.M.G. are satisfied that the proceduw 
outlined below embodies the‘best practical method sf 
ascertaining the wishes of the people of such areas 
on the issue whether their Constitution is to he 
framed in the existing Constituent Assembly, or in.a 
new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting of 
the representatives of those areas which deoicn not 
to participate in the existing Constituent Atw oU g p - 
Whan tins hM been done, it will be possible to deb#- 
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L the authority or authorities to whom power 
w be tranafeired. 

provincial Legislative Assemblies of Ben¬ 
gal and t&B Punjab (excluding the European members) 
will tnafore each be asked to meet in two parts, one 
represenflnp the Muslim majority districts and the 
other the rest of the province. For the purpose of 
detenninin^Mhe population of districts, the 11H1 
census figures will be taken as authoritative. The 
Muslim majority districts in these two provinces are 
set out in the appendix to this announcement. 

6. The members of the two parts of each Legis¬ 
lative Assembly sitting separately will be empowered 
to vote whether or not the province should be parti¬ 
tioned. If a simple majority of either part decides in 

^favour of partition, division will take place and ar¬ 
rangements will be made accordingly. 

7. Before the question as to partition is decided, 
it is desirable that the representatives of each part 
should know in advance which Constituent Assembly' 
the province as a whole would join in the event of the 
two parts subsequently deciding to remain united. 
Therefore, if any member of either Legislative Assem¬ 
bly so demands, there shall be held a meeting of all 
members of the Legislative Assembly (other than 
Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the 
issue as to which Constituent Assembly, the province 
as a whole would join if it were decided bv the two 
)>iuts lo remain united. 

8. In the event of partition being decided 
upon, each part of the Legislative Assembly will, on 
hchBlf of the areas they represent, decide which of the 
allernatiies in para 4 above to adopt. 

0. For the immediate purpose of deciding on the 
issue of partition, the members of the Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab will sit in two 
uncording to Mu-lim majority districts (ns laid 
dowfr’ ‘he appendix) and non-Moriim majority 
districts. This is onlv a prelujnmaiy step of a purely 
temporary nature as it is evident that for the purposes 
of a final partition of these provinces a detailed 
investigation of houndaiy questions will be needed ; 
and as soon as a decision involving pnilition has been 
taken for either province, a Boundary Commission 
will be set. up by the Governor-General, the member¬ 
ship and terms of reference of which will he settled 
in consultation with those concerned. It will be 
instructed to demarcate the boundaries of the two 
parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the 
contiguous majority areas or Muslims and non- 
Muslims, It wilt also be instructed to take into account 
other fartors. Similar instructions will be given to the 
Bengal Boundary Commission. Until the report of a 
Boundary Commission has been put into effect, the 
provisional boundaries indicated m the appendix will 
be used. 

10. The Legislative Assembly of Sind (fxcluding 
the European members) will at a speeial meeting ilso 
take its own decision on the alternatives in para 4 
above. 

11. The position of the N -W F P. is exceptional. 
Two of the three representatives of this province are 
already participating in the existing Constituent 
Assembly. But it is clear, in view of its geographical 
situation, and other considerations, that if the whole 
or A’rtr’part of the Punjab decides not to join the 

■ .ttftting (Constituent Assembly, it will be necessary to 
give the Jf.-W. F. P. as opportunity to reconsider ito 


position. Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum 
will be made to the electors of the present Legislative 
Assembly m the N.-W.F.P. to choose which of the 
alternatives mentioned in para 4 above they wish to 
adopt. The referendum will be held under the aegis 
of the Governor-General and in consultation with the 
Provincial Government. 

12. British Baluchistan has elected a member but 
he had not taken his seat m the existing Constituent 
Assembly. In view of its geographical situation, this 
picMnrc will also be given an opportunity lo re- 
consider it« position and to choose which of the alter¬ 
natives in pars 4 above to adopt. H. E the Goveraor- 
Grneral is examining how this can most appropriately 
be done. 

13 Though Assam js predominantly a non- 
Muslim province, the deduct of Sylhet which w 
contiguous to Bengal is predominantly Muslim. There 
has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 
of Bengal. Sylhet should be amalgamated with the 
Muslim part of Bengal. Accordingly if it is decided 
that Bengal should bo partitioned, a referendum will 
be held in Sylhet distuct under the aegi 9 of t hp 
Govemoi -General and in consultation with the Assam 
Piovini-ml Government to decide whether the district 
of Sylhet should continue lo form part of the Assam 
province or should be amalgamated with the new 
province of Eastern Bengal, if that Province agrees 
If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation 
with Eastern Bengal, a Boundary Commission with 
temis of reference similar to those for the Punjab and 
Bengal will be set up to denial cate the Muslim majo¬ 
rity areas of Sylhet district and contiguous Muslim 
majority area*, of adjoining districts which will then 
he transferred lo Kistern Bengal Thp rest of the 
Assam pun race will in any case continue to participate 
m the piocecdmgs of the existing Constituent 
A-sembly, 

14 If n is decided that Bengal and the Punjab 
should be jiartilioncd, it will be necessary in hold fresh 
elections to choose Iheir rcprc-cnlative- on the scale 
of one for every million of population according to the 
principle contained in the Oibinel Mission's Plan of 
May 16. 1046. Similar election- will also have to be 
held for Sylhet in the event of its being decided lhal 
this- dis-lnct should form pajt of East Bengal The 
number of representative!, to which each area would 
be entitled is as follows 


pf 

(Jf\ vJ 

M usltms 

Sikh* 

Total 

Sylhet District 

1 

2 

Nil 

3 

West Bengal 

15 

4 

Nil 

10 

East Bengal 

12 

22 

Nil 

41 

West Punjab 

3 

12 

2 

17 

East Punjab 

6 

4 

2 

12 


16. In accordance with mandates given 
the representatives of the various areas will 
cither join the existing Constituent Assembly or form 
the new Constituent Assembly. 

16. Negotiations will have lo be initiated as sobn 
as possible on administrative consequences of - any 
partition that may have been decided upon : 

(«) Between the representatives of the respective 
successor authorities about all subjects Dow 
dealt with by the Central Government including 
Defence, Finance and Communications. 

(6) Between different sueceeaor authorities ■ and 
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H.M.G. for treaties in regard to matters aris¬ 
ing out of the transfer of power. 

(c) In the oase of provinces that may be partitioned 
as to administration of all provincial subjects, 
such as the division of assets and liabilities, the 
police and other services, the High Courts, 
provincial institutions, etc, 

17. Agreements with the tribes of the N.-W F P. ol 
India will have to be negotiated by the m>propriale 
■ucerssor authority. 

18. H.M.G. wish to make it. clcai that the deci¬ 
sions announced above relate only to British India 
and that their policy towards Indian States contained 
in the Cabinet Mission Memorandum nf May 12. 1916, 
temains unchanged. 

19. In order that I lie successor authorities may 
have time to prepare themselves to take over power, 
it. is important that nil the above processes should he 
completed as quickly as possible. To avoid delay, the 
different provinces or parts of provinces will proceed 
independently as far as practicable within the condi¬ 
tions of this Plan, the existing Constituent Aieemblv 
and the new' Constituent Assembly (if formed) wilt 
proceed to frame Constitutions for their respective 
territories : they will, of course, he free to frame their 
own rules. 

20. The, major political pirticc, have repeatedly 
emphasized their desire that there should he the 
earliest possible transfer of power m India With this 
desire H.M.G are m full sympathy, and they are 
willing to anticipate the date, June 1948 for the 
handing over of power by the setting up of an in¬ 
dependent Indian Government or Governments at an 
even earlier date. Accordingly, ns the most expeditious, 
and indeed the only practicable way of meeting this 
desue, H.MG propose to introduce legislation during 
the current session for tho transfer of powpr this year 
on a Dominion Status basis to one or two successor 
■uithoritics according to the decisions taken as a r’sult 
of thw announcement. This will be without prejudice 
to tho right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to 
decide in due course whether or not the part, of India 
in respect of which they have authority will remain 
within the British Commonwealth. 

21. H. E. the Governor-General will from tune 
to time make such further announcements as may be 
necessary in regard to procedure or any other matters 
for cany mg out the above arrangements. 

Muslim majority districts of the Punjab and 
Bengal according to 1941 census : 

1. Punjab 

Lahore Division :Gujranwala, Gurdsspur. Lahore. 
Sheikhpura, Sialkot. 

Rawaljrindi Dilution : Attock. Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Mianwali, Rawalpindi, Shabpur. 

Multan Division : Dera Ghnzi Khan, Jbang, LyalJ- 
pur, Montgomery, Multan, Muzsffargarh. 

2. Bengal 

Chittagong Division : Chittagong. Noakhah, 

Tippera. 

Dacca Division: Bakarganj, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Mymcnsingh. 

Presidency Division : Jessore, Murshidabad, Nadia. 

Rajshaki Division: Bogra, Dinajpur, Mai da, 
Pabnn, Rajehahi, Rangpur. 


Lord MountbaUen s Broadcast , . 

• /V 

Following is the full text of Lord MountbCtra’s 
broadcast preceding the announcement of H. v M. G.’s 
June 3 Statement; 

A statement will be read to you *tpni^hf giving 
the final decision of His Majesty’s Govcrnmfnt as to 
tho method by which power will be transferred from 
British to Indian hands. But before this happens, 1 
want to gne a personal message to the people of India, 
as well as a short, aecounl of the discussions which I 
have held with tho leading of the political parties and 
which have led up to the advice 1 tendered to His 
Majesty’s Government during my recent visit to 
London 

Since my arrival in India at the end nf March I 
luve spent, almost every day in consultation with as 
many of the leaders and representatives of as many 
communities and interests as possible. 1 wish to »ay 
how grateful I am for all the information and helpful 
advice they have given me. 

Nothing I have seen or heard m the past few 
weeks has shaken my firm opinion that with a reason¬ 
able measure of goodwill between the communities a 
unified India would be by Xai the best solution of the 
problem. 

For more than a hundred years 400 millions ol 
you have lived together and this country 1ms been 
administered as a single entity Tins has resulted w 
unified communications, defence, postal services anil 
cuirency ; an absence of tariffs and customs barriers ; 
and the basis for an integrated political economy My 
great, hope was I hat communal differences would not 
destroy ill this. 

My first couiso, in all m.v discussions, was there¬ 
fore^} urge the political leaders to accept uUioaeivedly 
the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16th May, 1946. In i pi 
opinion that plan, to which the representative. 4 tlie 
majority of the provinces have in fact adhered, pro¬ 
vides the best arrangemenl tint can be devised to 
meet the interests of all the communities of India. To 
my great regret it hag been impossible to oblai n 
agreement, either on the Cabinet Mission Plan or on 
any other plan that would preserve the unity ot 
India. But there can be no question of coercing any 
large arras in which one community has a majority, 
to live Hgninst their will under a Government in whieh 
another community has a majority. And the only 
alternative to ocercion is partition. 

But when the Muslim League demanded the 
partition of India, Congress used the same arguments 
for demanding m that event the partition of certain 
provinces. To my mind this aigument is unassailable. 
In fact, neither side proved willing to leave a 
substantia] area m which their community have a 
majority under the Government of the other. I am. 
of course, just as much opposed to the partition of 
provinces as I am to the partition of India herself 
and for the same basic reasons. 

For juBt as I feel there is an Indian consciousness 
which should transcend communal differences so I fool 
there is a Punjabi and Bengali consciousness which 
has evoked a loyalty to their Province. 

And so I felt it was essential that the people of. 
India themselves should decide this question of 
partition. 

The procedure for enabling them’ to decide for 
themselves whether they want the British to hand. 
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why power to one or two Government* is set out to 
' tho statement which will be read to you. But there 
^ an dtib-er two pointa on which I should like to add a 
* not* of explanation. 

ft was nepewaiy in order to ascertain the will of 
the people of the Punjab, Bengal and part of Assam 
to lay d6wn boundaries between the Mustim-majority 
areas and the remaining areas, but 1 want to make it 
clear that the ultimate boundaries will be settled by a 
Boundary Commission and will almost certainly not 
be identical with those which have been provisionally 
adopted. 

We have given careful consideration to the 
position of the Sikhs. This valiant community forms 
about an eighth of the population of the Punjab but 
V they are so distributed that any partition of this 
provinoe will inevitably divide them. All of ua who 
have the good of the Sikh community at heart are 
very sorry to think that the partition of the Punjab, 
which they themselves desire, cannot avoid splitting 
them to a greater or lesser extent. The exact degree 
of the split will be left to the Boundary Commission 
on which they will, of course, be represented. 

The whole plan may not be perfect: but like all 
plans, its success will depend on the spirit of goodwill 
with which it is carried out. I have always felt that 
once it was decided in what way to transfer power, 
the transfer should take place at the earliest possible 
moment, but the dilemma was that if we waited until 


must bend all his efforts to the task. This is no time 
for bickering, much leas for the continuation in any 
shape or form of the disorders and lawlessness of the 
past few months. Do not forget what a narrow margin 
of food we an all working on. We cannot afford any 
toleration of violence. All of us are agreed on that. 

Whichever way the derision of the Indian people 
may go, I feel sure any British officials or officers who 
may be asked to remain for a while will do everything 
in tbeir power to help implement that decision. His 
Majesty as well as his Government have asked me to 
convey to all of you in India their sincere good wishes 
for your future and the assurance of their continued 
goodwill. 

I have faith in the future of India and am proud 
to be with you all at this momentous time. May your 
derisions be wisely guided and may they be carried 
out in the peaceful and friendly spirit of toe Gandhi- 
Jinnah appeal. 

Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast 

After the Statement was read Pandit Nehru, Mr. 
Jinnah and Sardar Baldev Singh in succession made 
short speeches over the radio. Pandit Nehru said: 

“ Friends and Comrade* ! 

“Nearly nine months ago. Boon alter my assumption 
of office, 1 spoke to you from this place. I told you then 
that we were on the inarch and the goal had still to be 


a constitutional set-up for all India was agreed, we 
should have to wait a long time, particularly if parti¬ 
tion were decided on. Whereas if wc handed over 
power before the Constituent Assemblies had finished 
their work wc should leave the country without a 
Constitution. 

, The solution to this dilemma, which I put forward, 
is ihat^Hjs Majesty’s Government should transfer 
power now to one or two Governments of British 
India, each having dominion status, as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. This I hope will 
be withm the next few months. 

I am glad to announce that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have accepted this proposal and are already 
having legislation prepared for introduction to 
Parliament this session. 

As a result of these decisions /he special function 
of the India Office will no longer have to be carried 
out, and some other machinery will be set up to 
conduct future relations between His Majesty's 
Government and India. 

I wish to emphasise that this legislation will not 
impose any restriction on the power of India as a 
whole, or of the two States if there is partition, to 
deride in the future their relationship to each other 
and to other member States of toe British Common¬ 
wealth. 

Thug the way is now open to an arrangement by 
which power can be transferred many months earlier, 
than the most optimistic of us thought possible, and 
at toe same time leave -it to the people of British 
India to decide for themselves on their future, which / 
is the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

I have -made no mention of the Indian States, 

• since the new decisions of His Majesty’s Government 
tre cpLiOemed with toe transfer of power in British 
. * 

If the transfer of power is to be effected in a 
peaceful and orderly manner, every single one of us 


reached. There were manly difficulties and obstacles on 
the way and our journey’s end might not be near, for 
that end was not the assumption of office in the Government 
of India but the achievement of the full independence of 
India and the establishment of a co-operative common¬ 
wealth in which all will be equal sharers in opportunity 
and in all things that give meaning and value to life. 

“Nine months have passed, months of Rore trial and 
difficulty, of anxiety and sometimes even of heart-break, 
yet, looking back at this period with its suffering and 
.orrow frr our people, there is much on the credit aide 
alRo, for India has advanced nationally and internationally 
and is respected today in the councils of the world. 

“In the domestic sphere something substantial has 
been achieved though the burden on the comomon man 
still continues to be terribly heavy and millions lack food 
and cloth and other necessaries of life. Many vast schemes 
of development ore nearly ready and yet it is true that 
most of our dreams about the brave things we were going 
to accomplish have still to he realised. 

“You know well the difficulties which the country had 
to face, economic, political and communal. These months 
have been full of tragedy for the millions and the burden 
on those who had the governance of the country in their 
hands has been great indeed. 

“My mind is heavy with the thought of the sufferings 
of our people in the areas of disturbance—the thousands 
who are dead and those, especially our womenfolk who 
have suffered agony worse than death. To their families 
and to innumerable people who have been uprooted from 
their homes and rendered, destitute I offer my deep 
sympathy and assurance that'we shall do all in our power 
to bring relief. We must see to it that such tragedies do 
not happen agaiiL 

“At no time have we lost faith in the great destiny 
of India which takes shape even though with travail and 
suffering. My great regret bag been that daring this 
period, owing to excess of work, I have been unable to 
visit the numerous towns and villages of India, as I used 
to do, to meet my people and to leant about their trouble* 
at first hand. 

"Today, I am speaking to you on another historic 
occasion when a vital change afieoting the future of India 
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i« proposed. You have just heard an announcement on 
behalf of the British Government. 

“This announcement lays down a procedure for self- 
determination in certain areas of India. It envisages on 
the one hand the possibility of these areas seceding from 
India, on the other it promises a big advance towards 
complete independence. Such a big change must have the 
full concurrence of the people before effect cani be given 
to it, for it must always be remembered that the future 
of India can only be decided by the people of India and 
not by any outside authority, however friendly. These pro¬ 
posals will be placed soon before representative assemblies 
of the people for consideration. But, meanwhile, the sands 
of time run out and decisions cannot await the normal 
course of events. 

“So, while we must necessarily abide by what the 
people finally decide, we have to come to certain decisions 
ourselves and to reeummend them to the people for 
acceptance. 

“We have, therefore, decided to accept these proposals 
and to recommend to our larger committees that they do 
likewise.” 

It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these 
proposals to you, though 1 have no doubt in my mind 
that it is the right course. For generations we have 
dreamt and struggled for a free, independent and united 
India. The proposal to allow certain parts to secede if 
they so will is painful for any of us to contemplate. Never¬ 
theless 1 am convinced that our present decision is the 
right one even from the larger viewpoint. The united 
India that we have laboured for, was not one of compulsion 
and ol coercion but a free and willing association of a 
free people. It may be that in this way we shall reach 
that united India sooner than otherwise and then we shall 
have a stronger and more secure foundation. 

“We little men are serving a great cause, but because 
the cause is great something of that greatness falls upon 
us also. 

“Mighty forces are at work in the world to-day and 
in India and 1 have no doubt that we are ushering in u 
period of greatness for India. The India of geography, of 
history and tradition, the India of mind and heart, cannot 
change. On this historic occasion each one of us must 
pray that he might be granted the right in the services 
of his motherland and humanity at large. 

“We stand on a watershed dividing the past from the 
future. Let us bury that past in so far as it is bad and 
forget all bitterness and recriminations; let there be 
moderation in speech and in writing; let there be 
strength and perseverence in adherence to the cause and 
the ideals wo have, at heart. Let us face the future not 
with easy optimism or any complacency or weakness but 
with confidence and firm faitli in India. 

“There has been violence, shameful, degrading and 
revolting violence in various parts of the country. These 
must end. We are determined to end it. We must make 
it clear that political ends are not to be achieved by 
methods of violence, now or in future. 

“On this eve of great changes in India we have to 
make a fresh start with clear vision and firm mind, with 
steadfastness and tolerance anil with a stout heart. We 
shall rtot wish ill of anyone hut think of every Indian as 
our brother and comrade. The good of four hundred 
millions of Indians must be our supreme objective. We 
shall seek to build anew our relations with England on a 
friendly and co-operative basis forgetting the past which 
lias leaned so heavily on us. 

“I should like to express on this occasion my deep 
appreciation on the labours of the Viceroy, Lord Mount- 
batten, since his arrival here at a critical juncture in our 
history. 

“Inevitably on every occasion of crisis and difficulties 
we think of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi who have 
led ua unfalteringly lor over a generation through dark¬ 


ness and sorrow to the threshold of our freedom. To hhtl 
we once again pay our homage. His blessings and wise c 
counsels will happily be with us in the momentous years 
to come as always. With a firm faith in our' future 1 
appeal to you to co-operate in the great task ahead and 
to march together to the heaven of freedom for all in 
India. 

“Jai Hind." 

Pundit Nehru also broadcast the text of his speech in 
Hindustani. 

Mr. Jinruili s Broadcast 

I am glad that I am afforded an opportunity to speak 
to you directly through this radio from Delhi. It is 
the hrsl time. I believe, that a mm-otticiul has been afforded 
an opportunity to address people through the medium of 
this powerful instrument direct to the people on political 
matters. It augurs well and 1 hope that in the iuture i 
shall liuvc greuler facilities to enable me to voiee my 
views and opinions which will reach directly to you, life- 
warm rather than in the cold print of the newspapers. 

The Statement of His Majesty’s Government embody¬ 
ing the Plan for the transfer of power to the peoples of 
India has already been broadcast and will be released to 
the Press to be published in India and ahmad tomorrow 
morning. It gives the outline-, of the Plan for os to give 
it our most earnest consideration. 

We must remember that we have to lake inomeiiious 
decisions and handle grave issues facing us in lire solu¬ 
tion of the complex political problem of this gieat sub¬ 
continent inhabited by <100 million people. The world 
ha* no parallel for the must onerous and dilheull task 
which we have to perform. 

Grave responsibility lies partieulaily on the shoulders 
of Indian leaders. Therefore, we must galvanize unit con¬ 
centrate all our energy to see that the transfer of power 
is effected in u peaceful and orderly manner. 1 most 
earnestly appeal to every community and particularly to 
Muslim India to maintain peat e and otdet. We musl 
examine the plan, its letter and spirit and lottif to our 
conclusions and take our decisions, i to God that 

at this clitieal moment lie may guide its and enable us to 
discharge our responsibilities in u wise and statesmanlike 
manner having regard to the sittn-loto or the plan as a 
whole. 

it is clear that the plan does not meet in some im¬ 
portant respects our point of view and we raunoi say or 
feel thut we are satisfied or that we agree with some of 
the matters dealt with by the plan. It is for us now to 
consider whether the plant as presented to us by His 
Majesty's Government should he accepted by us as a 
comptumise or a settlement. On this point I do not wish 
to prejudge the decision of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim Leogue, which lias been suinmotitcil to meet on 
Monday the 9th June and the final decision can only be 
taken by the Council according to our constitution, prece¬ 
dent and practice. But so fur as I have been able to 
gather, on the whole the reaction in the Muslim League 
circles in Delhi has been hopeful. Of course, the plan 
has got to be very carefully examined in its pros and cons 
before the final decision can be tuken. 

T must say that 1 feci that the Viceroy has battled 
against various forces very bravely and the impression 
that he has left on my mind is that he was actuated by 
a high sense of fairness and impartiality and it is up to 
us now to make his task less difficult and help him as 
far as it lies in our power in order that he may fulfil his 
mission of transfer of power to the people of India, in 
a peaceful and orderly manner. 

Now that the plan that has been broadcast already 
it makes it clear in Para 11 that a referendum will be made 
to the electorates of the present Legislative Assembly’m 
the North-West Frontier Province who will choose which 
oi the two alternative* In Para 4 they wish to adopt; and 
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the referendum will be held under the aegien of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in consultation with the Provincial Government. 
Hence, it-is clear that the verdict and the. mandate of 
the people of the Frontier Province will be obtained as 
to whether they want to joint Pakistan Constituent As¬ 
sembly or the Hindustan Constituent Assembly. In these 
circumstances, I request the provincial Muslim League of 
the Frontier Province to withdraw the movement of peace¬ 
ful civil disobedience which they had perforce to resort 
to; and I call upon all the leaders of the Muslim League 
and Mussalmuns generally to organize our people to face 
this referendum with hope and courage and 1 feel con¬ 
fident that the people of tne Frontier will give their verdict 
by a solid vote to join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

I cannot but express my appreciation of the sufferings 
and sacrifices made by ull classes of Mtissalmans and 
particularly the great part the women of the Frontier 
played in the fight for our civil liberties. Without ap¬ 
portioning blame and this is hardly the moment to do so, 
I deeply sympathise with all those who haw suffered and 
those who died or whose properties were subjected to 
destruction and T fervently hope that the Frontier will go 
through this referendum in a peaceful manner and it 
should be the anxiety of every one to obtain a fair, free 
and true verdict of the people of the Frontier. Once 
more I most earnestly appeal to all to maintain peace and 
order. Pakistan Zindahud. 

Sardar Baldev Singh's Broadcast 

Sardar Baldev Singh, the Sikh representative and 
Defence Member in the Interim Government, said : 

“You have just heard the broadcasts ol fits Excellency 
the Viceroy and the two of our distinguished countrymen 
Pandit Jawahurlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah. Vnu now also 
know the. plan which II. M. G. has formulated to end the 
political deadlock that has baffled us these many months 
and years. It is a great day to-day, the occasion is historic. 
We have closed a dreary chapter. A new leaf is now 
tinned. We seem to see gleaming on it the fulfilment of 
what tiU yesterday was but a dreum. To-day we niter the 
heritage that is ours—the heritage of fiecdoin which wc 
have claimed as our birth-right, it will lie idle lor me 
to pretend that the day is bright and joyous as indeed 
we might well have hoped. It will he untrue if 1 say 
we are altogether happy. Seldom perhaps has a fulfilment 
like this been tarnished with so much of fear and sorrow. 
Even though the struggle was long and heavy our com¬ 
mon quest for freedom need never have divided and torn 
us asunder one from another. This has actually taken 
place. 

“The shadow of our differences has thrown its gloom 
over us. We wilness to-day—even on the day of our free¬ 
dom scenes of mutual conflict and all the horrors that 
conflict brings—in so amny parts of India. Neighbour lias 
arisen against neighbour, thousands of innocent lives have 
heen lost. Men. women and children roam from one place 
to another, homeless, without shelter. Untold losses, 
financial, cultural and spiritual, have been inflicted in 
wide areas. We look as if we are a house divided against 
itself. The day indeed finds us an unhappy people. It 
is not necessary for me to-day to probe into the reasons. 
We each have our faults and let us own them.” 

Commenting on the plan the Defence Member said: 
“The plan that has now heen announced steers a course 
obviously above the conflicting claims. It is not a com¬ 
promise. I prefer to call it a settlement. It does not 
please everybody not the Sikh community anyway. But 
it. is certainly something worthwhile. Let us take it at 
*e al - ^' a * 40n in l * ,at 8 Pi r ‘t the plan should halt the 
dismal gjoom that stalks over our motherland. In that 
spirit we should find in it the many tasks that await us 
in every sphere of our national life-tasks that need doing 
not only repair of our damage that we have inflicted on 


ourselves but raise our status before the nations .of the 
world. 

“We have tasks big and small of reconstruction in 
our hands. Our people have many needs and let us 
settle down to meet these needs and relieve the distress 
that haunts us. In a word, whatever our differences let 
us grow above -our petty outlook and work together to 
put our country on the way to greatness that certainly 
belongs to us. We have had enough of quarrel and 
trouble; lei us now turn from an ugly past and build a 
great and glorious future. 

“I believe with all my heart that the divisions that 
tend to keep us apart now will not last long. 1 believe also 
that even though we should choose to remain apart at 
present, we have so much in common economically, geo¬ 
graphically and even spiritually that the very blue print of 
our plan, so soon as we view it with care, will bind us 
together. We have to forget the unhappy days. Lei us 
concentrate on common interests.” 

Sardar Baldev Singh said that during the last lew 
weeks laige contingent of armed troops had been deployed 
in various parts of the country to aid the civil administra¬ 
tion. These troops consisted of trusted men. They will 
give succour to those in need and act also as stern keepers 
of peace in troubled areas. He wanted his countrymen 
‘In look upon the>-e soldiers as their unfailing friends. 

Addressing the sailors, soldiers and airmen the Defence 
Member said; "Yon are obviously not uninfluenced by 
the great events that are taking place. They include many 
political and administrative changes which will concern 
you. But you will undoubtedly not allow yourselves to 
be needlessly peiturbed. Let me say with all the authority 
I. can command that your interests in no circumstances 
will lie allowed to suffer. You have earned a name for 
yourselves throughout the world by your well-earned and 
high tradition. India cannot forget the debt she owes to 
you. Some of you to-day are having to perform unpleasant 
duties of internal security work. But remember that our 
motherland is passing through a period of transition and 
1 have no doubt that your patriotism and high sense of 
loyalty will help you to steer dear of the present diffi¬ 
culties. Do not forget that India's honour is your honour. 
Serve India now with good conscience and to the best of 
vour ability ini her hour of trial and remain confident 
that we stand by you to-day as we have done in the past.” 

Mauntballen s Press Conference 

On the morning following the declaration of 
June 3, Loid Mountbatten held a Press Conference in 
winch he asserted that Britain meant to quit and said, 
“I mean it sincerely when I say power will be trans¬ 
ferred as completely this year as it ever would have 
been by June 1948. 1 am sincere, I am not bluffing.” 
The Viceroy answered questions for nearly two hours 
and a quarter. The proceeding of the Conference was 
conducted by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Lord Ismay and 
Sir Erie Mieville were also present. 

“The Indian States cannot enter separately as 
Dominions,” replied the Viceroy to a question on the 
future of Indian States. Further elaborating the point, 
Lord Mountbatten explained that with the lapse of 
paramountcy the Stales would be free agents to enter 
either Constituent Assembly or make such arrange¬ 
ment. as might be necessary. If any of the Indian 
States came to him for ‘having a separate treaty— 
economic or military—with he would transmit 

such a request to H.M.G. but the question had not 
so far arisen. 

Replying to further question in regard to States 
Lord Mountbatten said ; There can be no negotiation 
between H.M.G. and the States. Wc hand back para¬ 
mountcy and ia the . process we offer our services in 
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helping them to make the neoessary contact with the 
Government of India and with the respective Consti¬ 
tuent Assemblies to come together and make their 
agreement. But we (meaning H.M.G.) are not 
actually going to enter into any fresh negotiations ; 
we are coming out of all our commitments. In the 
process of quitting power in India, we must try and 
approach it in as legally correct a manner as possible.” 

The Indian States, the Vicoroy said, must be 
perfectly aware where their interests lay. He, as the 
Crown representative during the remaining two 
months or so he exercised paramountcy, would do 
everything in his power to help them to negotiate with 
other parties. 

Lord Mountbatten said that when he met the 
representatives of the Princes he had ofiered his 
services and that of the Political Department to speed 
up all negotiations that could be taken on hand. The 
States were at liberty to send their duty qualified 
representatives to the existing Constituent Assembly 
or if they so desired to the other Constituent Assem¬ 
bly envisaged. They were absolutely free to choose 
but he supposed that geography would play a large 
part in their decisions. 

Asked what H. M. G:’s attitude would be in case 
of a conflict between the people of a State and an 
autocratic ruler before June 1948, the Viceroy parried 
the question by stating that the date of transfer was 
going to bo fairly early, this year, somewhere round 
about August. “We may be put on boats and pushed 
out for all that I know,” he said. 

Lord Mountbatten pointed out that so far as he was 
aware the Indian States were now progressing and 
during the last year the States had progressed more 
rapidly than at any time in the past. 

On H.M.G.'s plan, the Viceroy said : “I worked 
hand in glove with the leaders at every stage and step 
of the development of the plan. The plan came as no 
shock or surprise to them, for, although I did not 
actually produce a written plan, I continued to make 
notes of what they said and had asked them if this or 
the other was the right way until the plan was cons¬ 
tructed. The plan obviously cannot meet with complete 
approval of everybody, because, if it did, my services 
would have been quite unnecessary. Ages ago a solution 
would have been found between the leaders them¬ 
selves. The only service I have given, has been to try 
as fairly and as impartially as possible to reconcile 
the various opposite points of view and to find to 
what extent people would change their views to meet 
the views of others. It would have been a miracle if 
every party had thought this plan was perfect. It 
would have distressed me if they had said so because 
it would have been an insincere statement not in 
keeping with the high integrity that the leaders have 
shown in the past." 

Lord Mountbatten, explaining the background to 
the plan, said that before he came out to India he had 
had some preliminary discussion in London and it was 
settled that he would spend the first six months in 
bocoming acquainted with the problem and then send 
his recommendations to H.M.G. to enable them in due 
course to prepare the necessary legislation early in 
1948 in Parliament. When he arrived out here, how¬ 
ever, he discovered almost at once that the one point 
on which every community was agreed, on which 
all the British officials agreed and with which he very 
soon agreed himself was that a decision at the earliest 


possible moment on how to transfer power was a 
prime necessity if they were to arrest the deteriorating . 
communal strife and tension and bring back bn era of 
peace and friendliness without which no progress 
could possibly be made. So he set to work, seeing as 
many people as possible, first of all getting back¬ 
ground material and asking for their views. His views 
he had publicly expressed last night on the question 
of a unified India. He tried his best to get the Cabinet 
Mission scheme accepted, a scheme which at one time 
or other had been accepted by every community and 
interested party in India. He, however, realised it 
could be worked only if there was sincerity and good¬ 
will on the part of everyone. 

But the moment riots and bloodshed started and 
there was a feeling of tension and strife, the prospects 
of making the Cabinet Mission’s plan work were 
obviously very remote. The Cabinet Mission's plan 
was not an enforceable plan. It depended on mutual 
goodwill and co-operation. So when it became clear 
that it could no! be made to work with the complete 
free will of at east one of the major communities he 
started looking round for alternatives. All the Muslim 
League leaders with whom he spoke, make it absolute¬ 
ly clear that they desired partition. Once that 'act 
was inescapably established in his mind, hi-- next point 
was to see whether the Congress would agree to 
abandon the principle of unity to which they had owed 
allegiance so long. He found that the Congress stuck 
by the principle of non-coercion and said that any 
province or area which did not. wish to come into the 
existing Constituent Assembly could go into a separate 
Assembly. But, Ihry very naturally insisted that no 
large non-Muslim areas should be brought in to the 
negt. Constituent Assembly. When lie spoke to Mr. 
Jinnah and other Muslim League leaders on the point, 
they were distressed as much as Congress leaders were 
distressed by partition. 

Mr. Jinnah then asked whether the same principle 
would be extended beyond the Punjab and Bengal. 
The Viceroy accepted that, of course, and so the idea 
of partition of Assam grew up for Sylliet, and possibly 
certain surrounding areas in which there was a definite 
Muslim majority. 

The next pioblem was, the Viceroy said, how to 
ascertain the will of the people. Clearly adult franchise 
plebiscite would be the democratic ideal. He need not 
say how utterly impracticable this would be at this 
moment. Speed was the one thing which everybody 
desired. Elections were held only last year and the 
present Legislative Assemblies appeared to him to be 
the right bodies to come to a quick decision and so 
they devised a scheme which was announced last 
night. 

Apart from the two main parties, the Congress 
and the League, there was another community, not 
numerous but of great, importance, namely, the Sikh 
community, which had, of course, to be consulted. 

He found that mainly at the request of the Sikh 
community the Congress had put forward a resolution 
on the partition of the Punjab. "He sent for a map 
with the population of the Sikhs marked and he was 
astounded to find that the plan which they had pro¬ 
duced would divide the community almost to equal 
halves. 

So be spent, a great deal of time to find out a 
solution which would keep the Sikh community 
together. 
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Ho had not been able to see any solution but 
• whatever step was taken was based on the Congress 
resolution on the subject which, he pointed out, was 
passed at the insistence of the Sikhs. 

Tho Viceroy hoped that the leadens of the res¬ 
pective communities would appoint a committee to 
draw up the terms of reference of the Boundary 
Commission which should hav e representatives of tho 
interested parties on it. So far as it was humanly 
possible there would he no interference, let alone 
dictation, from any British official. “This is your coun¬ 
try and it is up to you to decide what to do,” he 
said. 

The most gratifying part of the whole plan of 
procedure was the absolute determination of every 
responsible leader that whatever solution was finally 
adopted it was going to be adopted peacefully without 
further bloodshed and they were going to throw the 
whole weight into the scale to prevent any further 
riots, commotion and bloodshed. 

Every single member of his Cabinet, individually 
and collectively, had expressed to him tho strongest 
possible wish that tho armed forces of India should 
be used to ensure that there was no further blood¬ 
shed. 

After consulting the Home Member Sardar 
Vallabhbhai aside, the Viceroy revealed that the 
Interim Government had recently unanimously decided 
“that, we shall not tolerate any more violence or strife.” 

■‘There are many times more troops in the 
troubled arias than before. The Centre is already 
there intervening in the most, effective, way possible 
by adopting a unanimous decision in the Interim 
Government not to tolerate any more violence.” 

Up till now, th ( . Viceroy said, the distribution of 
the armed forces had been on tho normal basis through¬ 
out India. Now Government know where disturbances 
were going to break out. or were most, likely to break 
out and so Government were taking the risk of 
denuding the other parts of Tndia of the armed forces 
and concentrate them in those particular areas. 

The Viceroy said ho had been promised bv the British 
Prime Minister the services of two eons'itutionn! expel!-* 
from England. Besides a number of constitutional ex¬ 
perts were available in this country for assistance during 
the transition!. 

Loid Mounlbatleii said all the leaders were anxious to 
assume their full responsibility at the earliest possible 
moment and he wu» eager to help them do so, beeausc 
once the decision had been takeit there was no reason to 
wait. Waiting would only mean that he should Ire res¬ 
ponsible ultimately for law and order and the general 
conduct of Government. In point of fact, however much 
you might use the Interim Government, it would never be 
the same thing unless they were legally in control of 
the responsibility. 

How to produce that very quickly was a legal conun¬ 
drum of the first order. “You cannot transfer power to 
one or two separate Governments unless these Governments 
had formulated their constitutions. One of the Governments 
is not even in being. No one is certain whether it is 
coming into being.” 

His search to find an answer had led him to the 
Government of India Act 1935 which was regurded as « 
masterpiece.* 

• This Act under which India had been governed since 
1935 was the Act under which it would he governed until 
power wus transferred when the two respective. Govern¬ 
ments could make up their minds on the type of constitu 
lion they wanted. 

_ The Viceroy referred to his negotiations in London 


when he asked Prime Minister Attlee how long it would 
take to get the necessary legislation through Parliament. 
The immediate answer was it would take six or seven 
months to frame the neres,ary Ael and introduce legisla¬ 
tion and get it aei.epted. The Viceroy then asked the 
Piemicr whether he would kindly introduce legislation 
through the current session of Parliament—within the 
next two months. The following day the Lord Chancellor 
had ready a rough outline of the proposed legislation. The 
only thing that would delay the framing of the Act was 
the uncertainly of what the provinces were going to deride 
and until the people of India had outlined their own 
future, the fetal terms of the Act could not he drawn up. 
But once this was known, the legislation would he rushed 
through in record time. 

Answering questions. Lord Mbuntbatten said the posi¬ 
tion of Mr. Jinnali and the Muslim league with regard 
to the plaii was that under the League ronstitution no 
final decision was taken until the League Council had had 
an opportunity of discussing it. He was not going to say 
anything to-day which -would prejudice free -discussion in 
that Council. 

A sked what he would do if the League Council re¬ 
jected the plan. Lord Mount batten suid if ever the oc¬ 
casion arose “Come and see me arm! 1 will tell you what 
I would do.” 

“I am the per-on lesponsiblo for going ahead with 
this plan. If f go aheud it is because I frel it is the 
right thing to do. I have taken, if you like, a risk in 
doing so. But 1 have spent the last five years in what 
we rail taking calculated risks.” 

Question:: In your broadcast yesleiilay volt had said 
the ultimate boundaries of the partitioned provinces would 
he “Almost certainly not identical” with those which have 
been provisionally adopted. Why? 

Answer: For llm simnlc reason that in the district of 
Gurdaspur in the Punjab, the population ratio is 50.4 
per cent Muslims and 496 per rent non-Muslims. The 
difference is •!’, per cent. Yon will see at once it is un¬ 
likely the Boundary Commission will place the whole of 
the district in Muslim majority areas. Similarly, in a 
district in Bengal, the reverse is the rase. It has a verv 
smail fraction of non-Muslim majority. I shall lie as¬ 
tounded if the Boundary Commission places the whole of 
that district in the non-Muslim area. The. point is we 
have taken the di-niets for one purpose onlv—it was 
the onlv simple way hv which you can derive the number 
of members for each of the legislatures. I do not want 
inhabitants of those districts to assume it as a foregone 
conclusion that they would he going into an area in which 
their community is not in a majority. 

The Governors of the Punjab and Bengal had already 
received instructions to put into effect Clause 9 in 
H. M. G.'s Statement providing for national division No 
time would he lost in gelling on to 1 this as quickly as 
possible. The administrative arrangements were really 
matters for the Legislative Assemblies of these two pro. 
vinces to fix up in eoniunetion' with their Governois. Ilia 
personal view was they could not do belter than have 
coalitions in both the provinces. 

The Viceroy said in respect of the N.-W'. F. Province, 
that the procedure of referendum was adopted because 
the minorities there had been given more weightage than 
in any other province. Out of 50 scats in the Provincial 
Assembly, something like 12 nr 13 went to the minotifies 
who were actually less than five or six per cent of the 
population. 

When his attention was drawn to the demand for an 
independent Pathan State, the Viceroy said that the ques¬ 
tion was raised as a matter of principle as to whether any 
province should be allowed to vote for independence or 
whether they would lie obliged to vote for one or Other 
of the two Constituent Assemblies. But it was turned 
down by the lenders of both the parties on the very admir¬ 
able plea that they did not wish to encourage Balkanisation. 
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Question : Has not the Congress Party supported the 
demand of the Frontier people for a sovereign State ? 

Answer : Where should we be if we agree to each 
request by one party ? What is the basis of agreement ? 

Question : Are the Frontier people free to select the 
issue on which they will vote in the referendum ? 

Answer : If they can get the High Commands of the 
two parties to agree to it, and if they want to vote for in¬ 
dependence, I will agree. If on the other hand only one 
wishes it, then wc stick to what wc agreed on originally. 

The Viceroy said he was proposing to select British 
officers from the Indian Army who spoke the language 
■of the Frontier and who had never had anything to do with 
politics to go to the Frontier during the referendum. He 
was trying to get the most impartial men he could find 
to ensure that the referendum was completely impartial. 

lie had been asked, the Viceroy went on, what provision 
His Majesty's Government would make for the protection 
of minorities. The If.M.G’s. plan had not referred to 
this point. The British Government’s decision to quit was 
not insincere. Since this was so, they had no legal means 
to enforce any protection for the minorities, but he had 
talked to the leaders of the country and was absolutely 
certain that so long as they were in power, “they per¬ 
sonally mean to look after the interests of the minorities 
as a matter of conscience, honour anid fairplay.” While he 
was still here, his services would also he available for 
this purpose. lie had the greatest faith in the future of 
India and he believed that the minorities were going to 
have “a decent chance and fairplay.” 

Answering a question on the defence of ihe future 
dominions, the Viceroy said basically each State when it 
got independence was wholly and solely responsible for 
its own defence. Mechanically, the process of partition¬ 
ing the forces if it had to he done without collapse of 
morale and disintegration, must be done in an orderly, 
well-disciplined and careful manner. When partition was 
complete, the two States were absolutely free to decide 
whether they wanted to get together for the defence of 
India or whether they wanted to make their own separate 
arrangements. 

The Vireroy concluded on the following note: “1 
really am sincere in my desire to help India. I really 
believe that the leaders of both parties are equally sincere 
to do what thev can to help me. In fact, T think that we 
are going to see n revulsion of feelings; and, whereas 
before there was mistrust, bitterness and strife, I think 
we are going to see the leaders eome together in a friendly 
spirit of ro-nperation.” 

Mr. Churchill’s Statement 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of Oiposition in 
the House of Commons, was given a copy of H.M.G.’s 
Statement for information. He was, however, not 
consulted. After the Statement was published, Mr. 
Churchill said : 

“Tt is. of course, impossible for the House to weigh 
and measure the full meaning of the most important state¬ 
ment which lias just been made to us by the Prime 
Minister. 1 am bound to say that it seemed very difficult 
to understand but White Paper will have to be studied 
witli attention and will probably carry the largest measure 
of troth to those who are best instructed. 

“No doubt, we shall have a debate at a suitable 
moment on this question, but at the moment I am not 
asking for any particular date to be fixed. I am bound 
to sav, however, that at this moment it appears that 
the two conditions foreseen at the time of the 
Cripps Mission, namely, firstly, agreement between the 
Indian parties and secondly, a period of dominion status 
in which India or any part of it may freely decide whether 
to remain within association of the Cripps Mission, which 


was set up under my administration, would seem to have 
been fulfilled liy ibis proposal. 

Mr. Churchill continued: “If it should prove to he 
the case that these two conditions have been jhaintajned 
in fact and in form, I say all parties in this House are 
equally pledged by the niters and declarations which we 
have made. 

“In these points, wc can only he well assured by the 
course of events in the next few weeks and months. It 
is true that agreement of the various parties in India has 
only been achieved on the basis of partition. 

“I gather that is the foundation. Nevertheless, should 
all these parlies after a reasonable period of deliberation 
and responsibility decide to remain in the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, the scheme of unity of India will 
be preserved and the many uaiions and States of India 
will find their unity within the mysterious circle of the 
British Crown just in the same wav as the self-governing 
dominions have dome for so many years after all other 
links with the mother country, save those of sentiment, 
have been dissolved. 

“It may, therefore, be llnougli a form of pattilion 
that the unity of India may nonetheless he preserved in 
respect of matters vital to the whole of the vast popu¬ 
lations. 

“Friendly, we must ask ourselves at this early mo¬ 
ment whether after matters had proceeded thus far- and 
my opinions about that are well-known whether any 
better way can be found of saving India from a blood¬ 
bath that muy seem so near. 

“I cannot doubt that at first sight and subject In 
unknown factors working out in a favourable manner, it 
would seem a settlement on those lei ms may offer to 
India some prospect of escape from one of the most 
hideous calamities that have ever ravaged the vast expanse 
of Asia. 


Premier Attlee’s Statement 

•Simultaneously with the publication in India oi 
H.M.G.’s Jurip 3 plan, Premier Attlee announced the 
same in I lie House of Commons. Mr. Attlee, who was 
received with cheers in a well-filled House began : 

“The plan contained in the announcement, I am 
about to make, including an offer of Dominion Status 
to one or two successor authorities, has been favour¬ 
ably received by till the three parties represented at, 
the conference hold by the Vieoioy with the Indian 
leaders during the past few days.” 

This statement was greeted with loud cheers which 
were renewed when Mr. Attlee expressed the Govern¬ 
ment’s gratitude and appreciation for the “great 
services” which the Viceroy had rendered. 

Mr. Atller continued ; “The British Government 
wish to make it clear that they have no intention of 
attempting to frame the ultimate Constitution for 
India. This is a matter for Indians themselves. Nor is 
there anything in this plan t,o preclude negotiations 
between the communities for a united India.” 

The Prime Minister said it was not the intention 
of the British Government to interrupt the work of 
the existing Constituent Assembly. It was clear that 
any Constitution framed by this Assembly could not 
apply to those parts of the country unwilling to accept 
it. The British Government was satisfied that the 
procedure outlined below embodied the best practical 
method of ascertaining the wishes of the people of 
such areas on the issue whether their Constitution was 
to be framed in the existing Constituent Assembly or 
in a new and separate Constituent Assembly consist* 
ing of representatives of those areas which decided 
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not to participate in the existing Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. . 

Wheij that had been done it would be possible to 
determine the authority or authorities to whom power 
should be transferred. 

Mr. Attlee said that the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab (excluding 
European members) would therefore each be asked to 
meet, in two parts, one representing the Muslim 
majority districts and the other the rest of the 
province. 

The members of the two pails of each Legislative 
Assembly sitting separately would be empowered to 
vote whether or not the province would be partitioned. 
If a simple majority of either part decided in favour 
of paititiou, division would take place and arrange¬ 
ments would be made accordingly. 

As soon as a decision involving partition had been 
taken for either province a Boundary Commission 
would be set up by the Governor-General, the mem¬ 
bership and terms of reference of which wouhl be 
settled in consultation with those concerned. The 
Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding European 
members) would at a special meeting decide whether 
their Constitution was to be framed under the existing 
Constituent Assembly or under the new Assembly. 

Referring to the North-West Frontier Province, 
Mr. Attlee said it was elear in view of its geographical 
situation and oilier considerations that if the whole or 
any part, of the Punjab decided not to join the existing 
Constituent. Assembly it, would be necessary to give 


date of June 1948 for the handing over of power by 
the setting up of an independent Indian Government 
or Governments at an even earlier date. 

Accordingly, as the most expeditious and indeed 
the only practicable way of meeting this desire, His 
Maj('Sty’s Government propose to introduce legislation 
during the current session for transfer of power 
according to the decisions taken as a result of this 
announcement. This will be without prejudice to the 
rigid, of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to decide 
in due cour«e whether or not the pari, of India m 
respect, of which they have authority will remain 
within the British Commonwealth. 

The A.-I. C. C. and the League Council 

The following is the full text, of the resolution 
recommended to the All-India Congress Committee 
bv the Congress Working Committee : 

The A.-I.C.C. has given careful consideration to 
the course of events since its last meeting in January, 
and, in paitienlai, to the statements made on behalf 
of the British Government on Felmrary 20, and June 3. 
104.7. The Committee approves and endorses the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the Working Committee during this 
period. 

The Committee welcomes the derision of the British 
Government to transfer power completely to the Indian 
people by next August. 

The Gungiess accepted the British Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of Alay 16, 1046, as well as the subsequent 
interpretation thereof dated December 6. 1016. and has 


the North-West Frontier an opportunity to reconsider 
its position. 

Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum would 
be made to the electors of the present Legislative 
Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province to 
choose whether their constitution would be under the 
now existing or under the new Constituent Assembly. 

Tn view of its geographical situation, British 
Baluchistan would also be given an opportunity to 
reconsider its position and choose which of the alter¬ 
natives with regard to the Constituent. Assembly it. 
would adopt.. 

If it was derided that Bengal .should be partitioned, 
a referendum would be held in the predominantly 
Moslem district of Sylhef t.o decidpAvhelber it should 
continue to form part of Assam province or be amal¬ 
gamated with the now province of Eastern Bengal if 
that, province agreed. If the referendum resulted in 
favour of amalgamation with Eastern Bengal, a 
Boundary Commission would be appointed. 

The rest of Assam province would in any case 
continue to participate in the proceedings of the 
existing Constituent. Assembly. 

If it was decided that Bengal and the Punjab 
should he partitioned, it would be necessary to hold 
fresh elections. Similar elections would be necessary 
for Sylhet, if it was decided that this district should 
form part of East Bengal. 

Negotiations would ligve to be initiated as soon 
as possible on administrative consequences of any 
partition that, might, have to be decided upon. 

Mr. Attlee concluded : “The major political parties 
have repeatedly emphasised their desire that there 
should be the earliest possible transfer of power in 
India.” . 

With this desire His Majesty’s Government are i n 
full sympathy and they are willing to anticipate the 


been, acting in accordance with it in the Constituent 
Assembly which was constituted in term-, of the Cabinet 
Mission's Plan. That Assembly ha-, been functioning 
for over six months, and has rail only declared its 
objectives to he the establishment of an independent, 
si vercign tepublir of India and a just social and 
economic order 1ml hus also made considerable propiess 
in I taming the constitution for the free Indian l Inion 
on ihi' basis of fundamental rights guaranteeing free¬ 
dom and equality of opportunity to all Indians. 

In view, however, of the refusal of the Muslim 
League to accept the Plan of May 16 and to participate 
in the Constituent Assembly and further in view of 
the policy of tile Congress that ‘it ranrail think in terms 
of compelling the people in any territorial unit to 
remain in, an Indian Pnion against their declared and 
established will' the A.-I.C.C. accepts the proposals 
embodied in the announcement of June 3, 1947. which 
have laid down a procedure for ascertaining the will 
of the people concerned. 

The Congress has consistently upheld that the 
unity of India must he maintained. Ever since its 
inception, more than 60 years ago, the National Con. 
gress has laboured for the realization of a free and 
united India, and millions of our people have suffered 
in this great cause. Not only the labours and sacri¬ 
fices of the past two generations hut the long course of 
India’s history and tradition bear witness to this es¬ 
sential unity. Geography and the mountains and the 
seas fashioned India as she is, and no human agency 
ran change that shape or come in the way of her final 
destiny. Economic circumstances and the iinsistent 
demands of international affairs make the unity of 
India still more necessary. The picture of India we 
have learnt to cherish will remain in our minds and 
hearts. The A.-I.C.C. earnestly trusts that when pre- 
sent passions have subsided India’s problems will be 
viewed in their proper perspective, and the false doctrine 
of two nations in India will be discredited and discarded 
by all. 
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The proposals of June 3, 1947, are likely to lead 
to the secession of some parts of the country from India. 
However much this may be regretted, the A.-I.C.C. ac¬ 
cepts this possibility in the circumstances now pre¬ 
vailing. 

Though freedom is at hand, the times are difficult, 
and the situation in India demands vigilance and a 
united front of all those who care for the independence 
of India. At this time of crisis and change, when un¬ 
patriotic and anti-social forces are trying to injure the 
cause of India and her people, the A.-l.C.C. appeals 
to and demands of every Congressman and the people 
generally, to forget their petty differences and dispute-, 
and to stand by vigilant, disciplined and prepared to 
serve the cause of India's freedom and defend it with 
all their stiength from all who may seek to d^> it 
injury. 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Goviml 
Bulla v Punt and seconded by Maulana Azad. Mahatma 
Gandhi addressed the A.-I C.C. and commended its 
acceptance. Speaking for forty minutes, he said that 
the A.-I.C.C. had the right to accept or reject the 
Working Committee's decision, but on this particular 
occasion he asked the Committee not to amend the 
resolution. Gandhiji explained that the Congress was 
opposed to Pakistan and he was one of those who 
steadfastly opposed the division of India. Yet he had 
come before the A.-l. 0. C. to urge the acceptance of 
the resolution. Sometimes, certain decisions, however 
unpalata/ble they might be had to bo taken. Gandhiji's 
main argument was that the Working Committee as 
the representative of the A.-I.C.C. had accepted the 
Plan and it was the duty of the A.-I.C.C. to stand 
by them. 

llabu Punishottaiudas Tandon was the principal 
opponent to the resolution. In an impassioned speech 
ho said that the A-I. C.C'. must, reject the Working 
Commit tee's decision and that it was not sufficient 
for acceptance to say that an adverse vote would hurt 
the prestige of the Working Committee. He said : 

The Working Committee is made by you who 
have been chosen by the people'. The Working 
Committee may make a mistake but you must give 
your decision. I appeal to you to perform your 
duty. Compared to the people and to the country 
the Working Committee is a small thing. Accep¬ 
tance of the resolution will be abject surrender to 
the British and to the Muslim League. The Work¬ 
ing Committee has failed you. hut yon have the 
strength of millions behind you and you must 
reject tiii.s resolution. 

The decision of the Working Committee was an 
admis-ion of weakness. The reasons which even on 
their own admission had persuaded the Working 
Committee to propose Lho resolution were that 
they were faced with difficulties, difficulties of 
administration due to the obstructive tactics of the 
League, to the large-scale distuibances that had 
taken place in the country, and to the fact that no 
agre.ement could be reached with the League. But 
other countries had had to encounter similar 
obstacles on the road to freedom, particularly in 
the United States. We would have to fae r many 
greater difficulties than had.come up hitherto. The 
Working Committee had accepted the plan in 
weakness and out, of a sense of desperation. At the 
same time they expressed the hope that they would 
later unite. That, was dishonest,. Those who had 
fought many a battle for India's freedom were not 
frightened and they must be strong and resist. 
Those that were weak deserved no sympathy. They 


had resisted the British before and they could do 
so again. 

In support of the resolution it has been said 
that Congress could not go back on its policy of 
non-coercion. If that was so what would they say 
to the States who expressed their intention to 
remain independent. There would be numerous 
pockets of Moslems in India who would say they 
wanted to go to Pakistan. What would they say to 
them. 

Dr. Rammnnohar Lohia, Socialist Leader, speaking 
on the resolution advised the A.-l.C.C. to remain 
neutral. 

The resolution was passed by 157 votes to 29. 32 
members did not vote. 

The A.-I.C.C. session was held in public and 
the speeches were reported in full. All the intending 
speakers were given opportunities to express their 
views. The session of the Muslim League Council was, 
however, entirely different. It was held in camera. 
Press was not, allowed, speeches and details of voting 
were not reported. It has later been revealed that 
nearly (M> members were not, allowed to speak by 
applying a closure motion. Kven the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Muslim League, one of the most 
important, League functionaries, was among those who 
were not given an opportunity to speak. Full text of 
the League resolution is given below : 

The Council of the All-Itidia Muslim League 
after full deliberation and consideration of the 
statement of His Majesty’s Government, dated the 
3rd of June, 1947, laying down the plan of transfer 
of power to the peoples of India, notes with satis¬ 
faction that Ihe Cabinet. Mission's J’lau of May 
1G, 1946, will not be proceeded with and has been 
^abandoned. The only course open is the purl it ion 
of India as now proposed in II.M G.'.i Statement 
of the 3rd June. 

The Council of the All-India. Muslim League 
is of the opinion that the only solution of India’s 
problem is to divide India into two—Pakistan and 
Hindustan. On that basis, the Council lias given its 
most, earnest attention and consideration to Il.M.G.’s 
Statement. The Council is of opinion that 
although it cannot agree to the partition of Bengal 
and the Punjab or give its consent, to such partition, 
it has to consider H.M .G.’s Plan for the transfer of 
power us a whole. 

The Council, therefore, hereby resolves to give 
full authority to the President of the All-India 
Muslim League, Qaid-e-Azam M. A. Jinnah, t.<> 
accept the fundamental principles of the plan as a 
compromise end to leave it to him, with full autho¬ 
rity. to work out all the details of the Plan in an 
equitable and just manner with regard to carrying 
out the 1 complete division of India on the basis and 
fundamental principles embodied in II.M.G.’s Plan 
including defence, finance, communications, etc. 

The Council further empowers tlip President, 
Qaid-o-Azam M. A. Jinnah, to take all steps and 
decisions which may be necessary in connection 
with and relating to the Plan. 

Strong Federal Centre 

The future constitution for India would provide 
for a strong federal centre, with residuary powers 
vested in it, but this would not affect the position of 
the Indian States who had already joined the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and those who are expected to join 
it in the near future. In so far as the States are 
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concerned, it is understood, their relations with the 
, Centre would be on the basis of the Cabinet, Mission's 
* Plan, iiamcly, that they would surrender only three 
subjects, *defence, foreign affairs and communications. 
This decision hag been taken at a joint meeting of 
the union and provincial constitution committees of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

It is understood that the Provincial Constitution 
Committee, on which provincial Premiers are repre¬ 
sented and which is to present to the Constituent 
Assembly a draft piovineial constitution, was of the 
opinion that there should be a reversal of the Cabinet 
Mission’s Plan in so far ns provincial constitutions are 
concerned. The suggestion was that there should be a 
powerful Centre which should delegate certain subjects 
for provincial administration. The Union Commit lee, 
* however, was right in not accepting this suggestion. 
Hi ll Hi India began as a Unitary Government which 
at ewiy stage' was found unworkable and gradually 
a !■ iler.il type emerged out of administrative *'xpe- 
rienc" extended over about a century. The question 
of a Unit ivy Centre with delegated powers to the 
pi ounces was finally discussed at a joint session of 
both the Committees. It is understood that both the 
Commit tees have finally decided to have a strong 
Federal (loven ment. This decision s< ems to be the 
wi-r-t. It has been proposed to have three lists. 
fe(li""il, concurrent anil provincial. On the concurrent 
iiM pioiision would be made for the Centre to ovor- 
tide the provinces under certain ciicumstances We 
arc inclined to believe that, it, would have been better 
to have only two lists, federal and provincial, with 
residualv powers in the Cent.ie. This would have 
n duced future possibilities of legal conflict over inter¬ 
pretation of the concurrent subjects. 

Union Judiciary 

The Union Constitution Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly has finalised the fundamentals 
of the Union Judiciary. II is understood to have agreed 
In tin* recommendations of the ad hoc Committee 
appointed by the President of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly to ropnit to the roustitut.ion and functions of the 
Supreme Court. 

The issues dealt with l\v the ad^hoc. Committee 
and approved of by the Union Constitution Com¬ 
mittee are understood to fall under six heads, namely, 
jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme Court, ad¬ 
visory juiisdiotion of the Court., ancillary powers of 
the Court, constitution and strength of the Court, 
qualifications and mode of appointment, of judges and 
their tenure of office and conditions of service. 

General appellate jurisdiction similar to that, now 
exorcised by the Privy Council will be taken over by 
1 he Supreme Court. 

Other functions of the Court will include ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction in disputes between the Union and 
or between one unit and another jurisdiction with 
respect to matters arising out of treaties mace by the 
Union jurisdiction in respect of such other matters 
within the competence of the Union as the Union 
Legislature may prescribe and jurisdiction for the pur¬ 
pose of enforcing the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by-the constitution. 

•• The general view accepted was that a Supreme 
Court, with jurisdiction to decide upon the constitu¬ 
tional validity of laws was a necessary implication of 


any Federal scheme. A Supreme Court for certain 
purposes being thus a necessity, it was considered that 
the Court, might, well be given additional powers, 
including those already mentioned. 

Treaty-making power belonged to the Union as 
part of the subject of ‘ foreign affairs,'’ it was decided 
as appropriate to invesL the Supreme Court with juris¬ 
diction to decide finally, though not necessarily in the 
first instance, all matters arising out of treaties, includ¬ 
ing extradition between the Union and a foreign State. 

On the question of the general appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion similar to that now exercised by the Puvy 
Council it was pointed out that under the new 
constitution the jurisdiction of the Privy Council as 
the ultimate authority would disappear and it was 
oln iotisly desirable that a similar jurisdiction should 
now be conferred on the Supreme Court. 

So far as the British Indian units were concerned 
that jurisdiction should be co-extensive with the 
present jurisdiction ol the Privy Council. As regards 
the Indian State unils there were at least two classes 
of cases where, in the interests of uniformity it 
was dearly desirable ihat the final decision should rest 
with the Supierne Court, namely, cases involving the 
interpretation of a law of lie Union and cases involv¬ 
ing the interpretation of a law of a unit and other 
Ilian the State concerned. 

On the question of advisory jurisdiction of the 
Court, it was recognised that there hud been consider¬ 
able difference of opinion amongst jurists and political 
thinkers as to the expedience of placing on tlie 
Supi mu Court an obligation to advise the head ol 
the State on diffciilt, questions of law. In spite ot 
argument? to the conlraiy, it was considered expedient, 
to confer advisory jurisdiction upon the Federal Court 
under the present Act. The Committee fell that it 
would lie, on the whole, better to continue the juris¬ 
diction even under the new constitution. 

It is understood that, the Committee decided that 
the Supremo Court should have at least, two Division 
Benches, each Division consisting of five judges in 
addition to th(> Chief Justice. 

The qualifications laid down for the judges of the 
Supreme Court will be similar t.o ilio.se in lhp Act of 
1035 as regards the judges of the Federal Court. 

Future of the Indian Slates 

The following press nof ( , had been issued by the 
Secretarial of the Constituent Assembly on June 7 : 

Some impoitnnt decisions relating to the entry 
of Indian States into the Constituent Assembly w-cie 
taken at a recent mooting of the joint Sub¬ 
committee of the two Negotiating Committees. 

In the case of groups of States, it has been 
found that those States which are anxious to send 
representatives to the Assembly have riot been 
able to do m>, as some other Siates in tin group 
have not yet decided finally on their attitude and 
it. has, therefore, not, been possible to get, the collec¬ 
tive machinery to function. The Siih-ccmmiftc'* 
has decided that after the 20th June, States which 
are desirous of joining the Assembly will proceed 
to select their representatives without, wailing any 
further for thu other States and that tliev would he 
free to choose the full quota of representatives 
allowed to the group. 

As the next session of the Assembly is likely 
to be held early in July, States arc being requested 
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to send in the list of their representatives to the 
Assembly Secretariat by the 30th of June as far us 
possible. 

The Secretariat of the Constituent Assembly 
will now correspond directly with States in regard 
to the selection of States representatn its and the 
Secretary of the Constituent Assembly is address¬ 
ing the States concerned on the subject immediately. 

A few days later Hyderabad and Travancore ex¬ 
pressed their intention to declare themselves as in¬ 
dependent sovereign Stales. Hyderabad is being closely 
watched in India. Its liberal Prime Minister Sir Mirza 
Ismail has resigned. He was in favour of the State's 
coming to an agreement with the Congress. The Nuwult 
of Chhalturi, a Muslim League stalwart, lias replaced 
him. Sir Walter Mnnekton is the constitutional 
adviser of the State and his recent busy activities and 
movements to and from Delhi have not escaped pub¬ 
lic notice. It has been declared that no Indian State 
can come in independently as a British Dominion but 
Loid Lislowel partied the question when he was asked 
whether any of them could be recognised as an 
independent Stale. Russiau apprehension of the esta¬ 
blishment of a British military base in Hyderabad is 
also not without foundation. The silence of the British 
Coverument over the Nizam's finnon decluling the 
independence of Hyderabad may certainly lend sup¬ 
port to the above views. British Government's decla¬ 
rations on Slat"? arc still meaningfully vague. 

Meanwhile, signs of awakening among the States 
people are unmistakable. The Standing Committee of 
the All-India States People's Conference have pua.-ed 
the following resolution* : 

The declaration of the British Government dated 
June 3, 1147, states that the position in regard to llic 
Stales remains the same as it was under the Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement of May 12. 1946. The Slates Peo¬ 
ple's Conference have previously declared their policy 
and interpmialion of ibis scheme. It lius been pointed 
out ihut the implicalions ot the Cabinet Mission's scheme 
were that I lie people of ihe Stales inn-1 have an essen- 
liui \.,ice i-1 determining iheii future. Because of this 
iepreseillation was given to the States as to the rest 
of India on the population basis,of one per million. 

The Standing Committee has never aen-ptel the 
ieeei.it inlerpt elation of the theory of Paramoiinlty. In 
any event if Paramounicy lapses it cannot mean that 
the Prinees should function ns autocratic and ih opolic 
Knlei.- willi full power to dispose of their Stales a- 
they will. The Cahinei Mission’s slalemetil ef May 16. 
1946. made it clear that the Stales would form parts of 
the Indian Pnion and it was not open lo any State to 
go out of the Union. On the lapse of Paramountry it 
does not and cannot follow that any Stale is free 
lo go out of the Union. Any such conception would 
meet with fantastic results and India would he reduced 
lo a State of anarchy. 

It is well-known none of the Slates was completely 
independent ul the time of the advent of the British 
power. In some way or other they recognised and stilt 
milled to suzerainty of the Moghul Empire, the Mah- 
ratla supremacy, the Sikh kingdom or later the British 
power. A number of Stales were mealed hv the British 
many of them having no sense whatever of an indepen¬ 
dent existence in the past. 

To recognise the light of these States to indepen¬ 
dence now is to go against history and tradition, law 
and practice as well as practical implications of the 
situation to-day. 

In any event it must be recognised that on the lapse 
of Paramountry sovereignty resides in the people of 


the Stales and Princes can only he constitutional rulers 
embodying the people's soveieigiity. Ally ruler declar, 
ing lus State independent will thereby express his 
hostility not only to the Indian Union hut‘to hits own 
people. Such an act will have lo he resisted. 

The Committee trusts, therefore, that all remaining 
States will join the Constituent Assembly of India in 
terms of the agreement aimed at between the Nego¬ 
tiating Committees. In the event of any Slate rclu»iiiig 
to do so. the Slunding Committee requests the Coiisli- 
tuent Assembly to allow the people of such a State 
to elect their own representatives to the Assembly so 
that the Slate may he properly represented and the 
people's views might prevail. 

The Committee is inhumed that as a ecu-sequence 
of Brilish withdrawal Irom India the Political Depart¬ 
ments and its agencies in the States are being wound 
up. While welcoming the ending of a system in the 
Department which lias done great haitti to India and 
the States, the Committee disapproves r,J the steps being 
taken which me likely lo lean to udminislialive chaos 
all over India. The Political Departing!-t arid the resi¬ 
dencies and agencies weir not only the agents for 
earning out die functions cl Puiamnimicy hut also 
represented the Cenlial authority of the Government <d 
India in uumeioiis inallirs ol common concern It j-. 
ncccs-iiry and inevitable that some ccutial agency sh mhl 
exist iol carrying out these common functions. So 
Jong as some new anaiigcmeni i. not made lot tin- 
purpose the existing strut lure ui.il channels of com 
innrviculioii should he maintained with sniLalile modi¬ 
fications and without oxciositig Paramounlcv Inmuo s. 
This will In- to the advantage if both the Gwi.'innicni 
of India and the States. 

The St .trail ng Committee, thcrefoie ii-mauds that 
the Political Department and its .igvncic- l.c handed 
over to the Government of India lot this jniriios-', m 
* in tile alternative a new Cent cal Ucjattmc- i -li.mld be 
created immediately which cun lake -hatge ol the -tall 
piopcrty and buildings, equipment and records of the 
Pohiical Department. Besiihncir>- ai d Agem ies in tie- 
States. 

It is the eonsideted opinion of the Standing Coin- 
millee of the A.l.S.P.C. lliul. on the lenninaiion of 
Paramouiiiey. .soveieigiity should as a matter of course 
test in the people ol the Stales. In view of this the 
attempt of the Bidets of States in rrtlain agencies, at 
the instance of local residents, to foint Ctiuneil of 
Bulcrs of States lo annex themselves certain ai'nrim- 
trulivc functions of Parainoniiley is indelensihlc and 
loiisiiitiie. a serious tmeioaehment on the sovereign 
rights of the people. So long as the ‘stales arc not 
fiiflieicriily- rlenrocratised lo enable the people ol the 
States to exercise their soveieigiity, the administrative 
fund ions of Paramounicy should continue to lie exer. 
cised by the Interim Government of India which com¬ 
mands the confidence of the people of the States as 
well. 

The Committee further calls upon the States that 
during the intervening period popular Interim Govern¬ 
ments should he established in the States or groups 
of States and that steps should be taken for selling up 
a suitable machinery in each Slate or group of Stales 
for framing the eonslitulioni on the basis of full res¬ 
ponsible government through a Constituent Assembly 
composed of the duly elected people's representatives. 

This Committee has considered the procedure ap¬ 
proved by the joint Sub-Committee of tjie two Nego¬ 
tiating Committees for the election of the popular, re¬ 
presentatives front the residuary gToup of States, Look¬ 
ing to the number and dispersed character of these 
Slates and estates as also the total absence of repre¬ 
sentative institutions in them, it is the considered 
opinion of this Committee that the joint Sub-Committee 
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itself should select the two popular representatives from 
t a panel of names submitted by popular arganisutioiis 
in the areas concerned, tlius adhering to the original 
pioposals of the Joint Suh-Goinmiiicr in ihi- liebalt. 

The A.-I.O.C. passed the following resolution 011 
the future of Indian States : 

The A .-I. O. C. welcomes the association of 
many Indian States in the work of the Constituent 
Assembly. The Committee Lopes that the remaining 
States will also co-operate in this building up of 
the constitutional structure of Free India in which 
the State units will he equal and autonomous sharers 
with I he otlcr units: of the Federation. 

The position of the States in the constitutional 
changes that are taking place was defined in the 
Meniotandum presented by the Cabinet Mission on 
1 the 12th May, 1946, and the Statement of the 16th 
AFy. 1946. The recent Statement of the 3rd June. 
1947. has not added to these in any way. The 
position according to these Paper- was (hat the 
Indian Union would consist of tint provinces and 
the States, that paramounlev would laps. on 
the tiatisfer of power, and tint in the event of any 
Slate not entering into a federal relationship with 
1 1•< Union it will enter into other political arraiige- 
nii els with it. In the Memorandum, it was further 
.'lafed that 'li|> Uiilish Covornuient had been 111 - 
inpnmed bv the Indian Slabs that they desired in 
their own tiiioi e.-lx ,nid m the inti reds of India a*' 
,1 whole both to make lleur contribution to the 
iiung of 'in stmetme and to tsiki their due 
tee 1:1 it when it is rnmnleted A hope was also 
e\p 1 ili.it Hie variou- Stale Governments which 
had :ill'’ad\ done -.0 would lake active steps 

pin 1 theiieelve s in c.hwi iud constant touch 
with public rpiiuon m then States by means of 
lepre-riilal ive iii-*t ihil ions If was suggested that, 
■Mslilig u angements as between the Stale-- and 
ih« (!o\ (lnmrni of India should continue in regard 
to matter- 0 ! common 1 oneern until new a gree¬ 
ns n:- were loinpletcd. 

While recogni-uig that, some progress has been 
in ale itt -nine Slates towards representative insti¬ 
tution-' the A -1 C C. legiels that during tbi- pa-t 
ft it tea I vear. since the Memorandum of the Cabinet 
Mission. this 1 ri'og v e-s lias been verv limited both 
in it- - ,.\tenl. and quality. In view of the basin 
changes that are going to lak'' place in India within 
the next two months, resulting fr<4n the complete 
tiansfer of rower to Indnn bands, it. is of vital 
unportanee that pi ogress leading to rrspun-ible 
goveininent should take place rapidly in the States 
The A.-I.O.C. trusts that nil the Stale- will 
initiate these changes «o as to kei'p in line with the 
fast changing situation in Indii and at the same 
time product: contentment and self-reliance in their 
people. 

The arrangements made under paramounlev m 
the past, dealt, ivter rtlia, with the security of India 
ns a whole. In the interest of tint security, various 
arrangements were agreed to limiting the power til' 
the States’ authorities anti at the same lime grant¬ 
ing fhrm protection. The question of t.hp security 
of India as well ns other matters are as important 
today as at any time previously and cannot be 
ignored in deciding the future of flip Slates. 

The A-I. C. C. cannot admit the right of any 
State in India to declare its independence and to 
live in isolation from the rest of India. That would 
be a denial of the course of Indian history and of 
"the objectives of the Indian people today. 

Th<* A.-I. C.C. trusts that the rulers of the 
States will appreciate fully the situation as it. exists 
■ -today and will in full co-operation with their people 


enter as democratic units in the Indian Union, 
thereby serving the cause of their own people as. 
well as of India ns a whole. 

The Committee does not. agree with the theory 
of paramounicv as enunciated and interpreted by 
the British Government ; but even if that is 
accepted the consequences that follow from the 
lapse of that parariiountcv are limited in extent. 
The privileges and obligations as well as the sub¬ 
sisting rights as between the Slates and the Govern¬ 
ment. of India cannot he adversely affected by the 
lapse of paramountry. These rigliis and obligations 
have to t»e ton-idered sepaialely and renewfd or 
changed bv mutual agreement. The relationship 
bet wet n the Government of India and the Stales 
would not !r exhausted bv the lap«,e of para¬ 
mountry. The lapse doe- not lead to the indepeii- 
denee of tin Slates. Both from the point of view 
of the - nil i t undeilvmg the Memorandum of I2(h 
Mav and the Statement of 16th May 1946. as wall 
as the acknowledged rights of the people all over 
the world l.odav it is cleat that the people of the 
Stale-- must have a dominating voice in any 
deei-ioiis k garding them Sovereignty, it is admit¬ 
ted le-ujes with the peojilc, and if paraniounlcy 
lapse- resulting ill the ending of the wl itionslii;. of 
fit' State- to the Crown tin inherent rights of the 
■ soph' aie not affeetrd Ihceby foi the wo*P'\ 

F-’Uilit N'elirti represented ihi- views of the whole 
enmiirv alien lie said, “Tf I had anything to do with 
the Government that vv <-■ likely In come into exis- 
I' n.-e two months hence and which wdl have ihe 
uthority and power to make 1 hi- declaration, I should 
hk. to -ay and other countries to know that we will 
not, recognise n nv independent*' of ariv Slate in 
India. Further, that nnv iccognitinn of any such in¬ 
dependence bv am* foreign power, whichever it may 
be and wlit rever it may l>< will lie considered ns an 
unfriendly art." Britain would do well to note in time 
that the Indian people will not permit, anything to 
happen in India in any State which affects funda¬ 

mentally the security of India, either in relation to 
defence ariallgements or in relation to eonlaets with 
foreign [lower®. This should not only be leali-erl by 
Britain and Ihe Indian States lull it is desirable I hit 
other countries and powers should also realise and 
appreciate the situation. 

Listoirol nv Future of Stolen 

Lord Listow’d. Secretary of Stale for India, annou* * 
the new plan iti the House of Lords, made some effort 
to chuifv the future of prinrrlv Stales to whh li llie new 
plan expies-lv does not applv. After the transfer of 
power, lie said, the princely Slates would he free to choose 
do ir i'#r future am! that Biitisli piramntrvcy would end. 
Courses left open to them would he autonomy affiliation 
with either Pakistan or ll'nilustan lie would not >- a \ 
whether the princely Stales were eligible for Dominion 
Status hut he der lured that Britain 1 did not annteniplale 
entering into special relations with anv of them. In India. 
Lord Mounlballcn said ralegnricall) that the States could 
not enter separatrlv as Domimions. 

T,,slow'd said that, while speaking altogether without 
authorisation from anv Indian quarter, he believed that no 
Hindu community would look favourably on a Moslem 
corridor passing through its midst. Most Britons regarded 
the creation of a corridor impossible. 

The Government plan contemplates the withdrawal of 
British troops from India immediately after the iransfer 
of authoritv to the Indian people unless India requests 
some special military aid, I.istowel said. 

Iniilin has virtually no Navy hut a coastline of extra- 
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ordinary length, he observed. It may well be, he said, 
that India lor a time would appreciate protection of un¬ 
guarded shores by the British Navy and that under cer¬ 
tain circumstances it might desire aid in the protection 
of some land borders. 

In reply to a question as to whether oilier dominions 
might object to the inclusion, even for a short time, of 
one or two new Dominions ini the Commonwealth, Listowd 
said that all parts of the Empire had been informed on 
the progress of the negotiations and that them was 
“general agreement” that the best possible settlement was 
being offered. 

The Commonwealth, he said, has some of the character¬ 
istics of a club and that new members may not be 
admitted without the approval of the established member¬ 
ship. India, however, had played a role in the Common¬ 
wealth for a long time and is iao sti anger to the Empire, 
he said. 

He added that among the Dominions there may not he 
complete unity as to every detail but that the general 
structure of the Indian settlement has Empire approval. 

He said also that there has been a large measure of 
approval of the plan among Indian leaders buL he would 
hazard no prediction as to what the Indian electorate 
would decide. 

Lord Listowel was asked what would happen if India 
or a part of it rejected the British settlement. There is, 
he replied, no alternative plan. 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord Listowel, told 
journalists that the India plan was “the only alternative to 
force as a means of settling the differences of the Indian 
people.” 

With the thermometer at the India Office beyond the 
90 Fahrenheit mark. Lord Listowel said: “It is a compro¬ 
mise and is therefore not entirely satisfactory to either 
party. 

“As India enters the last stage of her journey to Self- 
government, she carries with her the heartfelt good wishes 
of the British people and the firm hope that she may be 
spared from the Buffering of communal strife.” 

Lord Listowel said there was a possibility that Hindu¬ 
stan and Pakistani might agree on the choice of the indi¬ 
vidual to act as the Governor-General. If they did not, 
then two Governors-Gcneral might be appointed. 

“The advantages of partition will be realised more 
clearly after partition has taken place,” he continued. 

“History affords many precedents of separate countries 
with common frontiers living in perfect harmony.” He 
cited as a perfect example the case of the United States 
and Canada. 

The contribution which the British Comomnwealth 
could make to world peace and security would he strength¬ 
ened by the membership of Hindustan and Pakistan even 
though it mav he for a limited period. 

“And this is more than ever necessary at this lime 
when a new spirit of freedom and progress stirs among 
the people of the Far East,” Lord Listowel added. 

Answering questions he said that representatives of 
the United Nations could be invited to sit on the Indian 
Boundary Commission if the interested parties desired to 
invite them. 

On the North-Western Front 

The British Government’s decision to have a 
referendum in the North-West Frontier Province bas 
been considered unwarranted and unjust by most of 
the people in the country. Only a year ago, Congress 
had won a decisive majority in the Legislature by 
fighting on the issue of Pakistan and there is no 
justification for ordering a referendum to the Bame 
voters on the same issue so soon after the last elec¬ 
tions. It is a clear surrender to the Muslim League’s 


hooliganism in that province. The minorities have 
terribly suffered there, the British authorities failed 
to protect their life, property and honour of women¬ 
folk. The partisan role of the British officials in that 
province, beginning from the Governor down to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan is now an 
open secret although their exact relation with the 
present British Government is unknown. It has ap¬ 
peared strange to the people in this country that 
in spite of repealed exposures made by the Frontier 
Ministry of Governor Caroe’s conduct, he was not 
removed. On top of it, the new India Secretary, Lord 
Listowel, came out with an astounding and false state¬ 
ment ‘that, the League's Civil Disobedience movement 
there was peaceful.’ The minorities in the Frontier 
Province have a right to vote in the coming referendum 
which means life for them if the province votes for 
Indian Union and death for them if it chooses to join 
Pakistan. In such n vital matter for them, the League 
has warned the Frontier minorities to keep out of the 
polls. We wonder if Lord Mountbatton has taken note 
of this fact. The Palhans have made great sacrifices for 
the achievement of Indian freedom. When they stand 
on the threshold of their great achievement and are 
eager to share the fruits of freedom with their Indian 
comrades, the British Government have conspired to 
push them into Pakistan only to placate the arch 
betrayer of the Indian nation, Mihammad Ali Jiimah. 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan, the Frontier Leader, is a 
simple Pathan, but in intelligence and foresight he 
is second to none. Ill the course of a reply to a letter 
received by him from a highly placed and responsible 
official, the Khan wrote that ho believed that the 
British were very anxious to build a permanent 
military base in the Frontier Province against appre¬ 
hended Russian aggression and for this purpose they 
were very keen to include that, province in Pakistan- 
In his reply, the Khan emphatically says, “Vote for 
Pakistan is vote for British domination and supremacy 
of ft on tier.” 

The Khan has made valuable revelations when in 
his letter, he referred to the background of the com¬ 
munal troubles in his province, He says : 

Tli e agents of British imperialism persuaded 
the Pathans to start a communal crusade against 
the Hindus injecting communal venom in their 
minds by baseless propaganda against the Hindus. 
Communal riots in Hazara, Dera Ismail Khan and 
other places culminating in loot and arson and were 
net results of the preaching of gospel of hatred by 
Muslim Leaguers who were really agents of the 
British imperialism. Hindus and Sikhs were shot 
during processions. In short, movements started 
under the name of the League was clearly the out¬ 
come of communal fanaticism although the British 
Governor very tactfully characterized it as political 
movement and succeeded in impressing his view¬ 
point to the Viceroy. All this is being done only to 
didodge the popular Ministry and transfer power 
to such people as the British can trust for every 
purpose to serve their ends.” 

Alluding to his interview with the Viceroy 
Badshah Khan revealed that he had clearly told the 
Viceroy that the Pathans had given clear verdict on 
the issue of Pakistan. General elections year back 
unequivocally demonstrated that the Pathans would 
not tolerate domination of any other nation and that 
elections in Frontier at this stage were of no avail 
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although he would have no objection if they were 
held in all provinces. Exposing the British intentions 

Bndshah .Khan remarked: 

• 

If Frontier is not included in Pakistan Domi¬ 
nion British objective cannot be gained and this 
is the sum and substance of Pakistan theory and 
demand. The background of the whole communal 
bickering resulting in the heavy toll of life and 
property all over the country is that (be British 
wish to prepare the ground for clinging to Pakistan 
Dominion. 

Referring to Russian bogey the Frontier Gandhi 
said : 

As long as the Frontier Province is not in¬ 
cluded in the Pakistan Dominion, the British would 
always feel danger of Russian aggression. It is why 
that they are very keen to build a permanent base 
in Frontier. With this object, in view a conspiracy 
has been hatched to ruin the Pathans and make the 
Frontier a battle-ground of next war against Russia. 
The Patlmus should realise that coming war would 
be quite different from the previous ones as that 
would result in complete annihiliation of nations 
and countries. 

A joint meeting of the Frontier Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, the Congress Parliamentary Party 
and Red Shirt Commanders was convened at Peshawar 
on June 12 to dicido upon the eourse that nationalist 
Pathans should adopt to fight tin: eottiing^rcferendum. 
arrangements for which are being rapidly made. The 
meeting after long deliberations, adopted a resolution 
which vested Khari Abdul Caffm Khan with all powers 
to take whatever action he thought best. After the 
meeting, the Khun told the pressmen that he was 
leaving for Delhi to attend the Congress meetings and 
at, the same time he would tiy to contact other 
political parties if such opportunity arose. He ex¬ 
plained that. the aim before him was an honourable 
settlement and that hi' had made two attempts to 
contact leaders of the Muslim League apparently 
without response. The referendum will be held in the 
first week of July. 

Strangulation of Sind Minorities 

Charges of a systematic elimination of minorities 
in Sind from all walks of life and their political, 
economic, educational, and cultural strangulation, 
have been made in a statement by Dr. Choitram 
Gidwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congress 
Committee. In the course of the statement he says : 

‘T am amazed to read the address of Pir Illahi 
Bux, delivered by him at a gathering of Sindhis at 
Bangalore. He has the audacity to say that the 
Muslim League Ministry has not been following a 
policy prejudicial to the commercial and cultural 
activities of Hindus. The fact is that the League 
Government has done everything to suppress the 
rights and privileges of the non-Muslim minority 
community, in accordance with a well-planned and 
chalked-out programme, implemented wiih a high 
degree of thoroughness. 

The resolution on communal ratio in services, 
accepted by the Government, has a wide and far- 
reaching implication. It is not only in services, but 
in trade, transport and education—in fact in every 
“ walk of life—that this vicious principle is being 
rigorously applied. 

The following facts prove, in clear and un- 
.. mietakable terms, the Sind Government is deter¬ 


mined to suppress all vital rights of the minority 
community by acting on this resolution with .a 
vengeance. They are : 

1. Almost all key posts in most of the depart¬ 
ments are held by Muslims. 

2. Till such time as the Muslims attain the 
statutory 70 per cent in sen ices, right out of ten 
posts have been reserved for them. 

3. Where a suitable Muslim is not available, 
a non-Sindhi Muslim is to be preferred to a Sindhi 
Hindu. 

4. In the Education Department, nil but. mine 1 ' 
and subordinate posts are held bv Muslims. The 
Director of Public Instruction is already a Muslim. 
So are the Educational Inspector and the Inspec¬ 
tress of Girl Schools, and now the posts of the 
Principal of the newly started College of Toacheis 
and the thiee newly created Regional Inspectors of 
Education have been filled by Muslims. Similarly, 
the three lop olaci s in the University ■ have also 
been filled by Muslims. 

The Sind TJnneisify Act, for which Pir Illahi 
Bux must own major lesponsihility, is a retrograde 
and reactionary measine. making communal repte- 
sentutinn a dominant feature of the Huiversity. Pir 
Illahi Bux has declared that in Sind Urdu shall be 
the medium of instruction-. He Ins all along refused 
to allow any giant* to Hindi schools. He has again 
declined to make any provision for I he teaching of 
Hindustani in Devnngri script. 

It was ricentlv reported in the Pw how he 
used hi- official position to make Hindus contribute 
funds for the Muslim League Conference. Again, 
in the suppression of municipalities, Pir Illahi 
Box’s li'coid is unequalled. 

This is just n skeleton outline of the part 
I’ir Illahi Rux has been playing n« a Minister in 
the League Government of Sind. For a Minister, 
who rides rough-shod over the rights and privileges 
of the mmoiitv community to make a statement, 
lo the effect that he and his Government have 
been fair and impartial is to snv the least, .a dis¬ 
tortion of facts and deliberate niis-ropresentation 
that shall not deceive many persons. 

Assurances to minorities have proved altogether 
false in every area whcie the Muslims are in a majo¬ 
rity and the administration is in the hands of the 
League. The only way to bring them to their senses? 
is to reciprocate such administrative measures rigidly 
and to cut down drastically all weightages enjoyed by 
the Muslims in aieas where they are in a minority. 

Indians in East Africa 

The nature of the aggressive racial discrimination 
puisued by the Whites in Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar, has been revealed by Mr. S. G. Amin, 
President of the East, African National Congress. 
Indian settlers there occupy a very important position. 
They have played a conspicuous part in the country’s 
development.. The population there consists of four 
racial groups, viz., the Africans, the Indians, the Arabs, 
and :hc Europeans. The Arabs are mainly concentrated 
in Zanzibar and the coastal belts of Tanganyika and 
Kenya. The Africans, Indians and Europeans* are 
scattered all over the four territories. Mr. Amin gives 
a graphic account of how the entire administration in 
F/ast Africa is controlled by Europeans and how on 
the eve of Indian independence a bid for European 
Rt.j there is being made. He writes : 

The Europeans control the administration and arc 
privileged. Although they are less than 50,000 in the 
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whole area, they hold all the key positions in the 
Government and the Railway administrations. 

In the Executive and Legislative councils, ini the 
Judiciary, in the municipal and local bodies, the official 
side is represented by European members. On the non¬ 
official 6ide too, the Europeans occupy a predominant 
position far beyond what their number would justify. 
For example in Kenya, out of the 12 members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor 11 are Europeans and 
the only nunt-European is an Indian. 

In the Legislative Council of 40 members only nine 
ure non-Europeans. In the Judiciary all judges a:.d 
magistrates are Europeans. In no municipal corporation 
or Board, non-Enropeanis command even equal repre¬ 
sentation though they form an overwhelming majority 
in all towns. 

The policy of racial discrimination of South Africa 
has been imported anid is being tried out in East 
Africa. The persistent resistance of the Indian com¬ 
munity has been the only factor which has prevented 
the successful implementation of these racial policies. 
Ini retaliation the white administrating have Hied to 
curtail industrial and commercial activities of the 
Indian community and restrict their immigration and 
encourage more Europeans t# settle in the countiy. 
The necessity of appeasing India on minor points has 
forced Britain to go easy on her policy of establishing 
a white dominion in East Africa. 

Now that India is becoming independent an clement 
of urgency has entered into the struggle. The Euro¬ 
pean side wants to creaie circumstances which will 
frighten Indians info leaving East Africa and to pre¬ 
vent more from coming in. 

Or» the other hand, every effort is being made to 
increase the European population as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. If India becomes sovereign befoie the Europeans 
succeed in passing the total of Indians, the European* 
hope to obtain self-government tor the European.-, lii-..- 
the dominion of South Afiiea, where Europeans will 
have all the powers and privileges and Indians. Arabs 
and Africans will have as much say ini the affairs of 
the country as their non-European brethren in South 
Africa possess. 

Since the beginning of litis eenturv efforts lmv' 
been made to restrict immigration. Between 1920 and 
1924 the Europeans agitated to end Indian immigration 
and demanded self-government for themselves, like in 
South Afirca. It is the Indian opposition and the help 
from India which frustrated these efforts. 

Since 1944 with the help of the local administrations 
immigration control was imposed to affect the Indians 
only. The immigration control bills in 1945, in the 
opinion of the Indian delegation sent there, adversely 
affected Indian immigration though they were non- 
racial ini appearance. 

The old immigration control hills, objected to hy 
the Indians in East Africa and the Government of 
India, have been withdrawn and worse bills are being 
introduced. 

The European settlers have sought to expand their 
influence hy land restrictions. The European settle- 
mend is mainly concentrated in the highlands of Kcnvn 
and Tanganyika. Kenya highlands which form the best 
part of the agricultural lund in Kenya bavp been re¬ 
served for European settlement. Africans, Arabs and 
Indians are all excluded from acquiring lands in these 
areas. This policy is also penetrating into the ad¬ 
ministration! of Tanganyika highlands. Special funds 
have been spent, far beyond the capacity of Kenya 
colony, for the development of these areas to construct 
uneconomical railways and ini making them an attractive 
proposition for the Europeans. Tanganyika and Uganda 
have been financially in a sounder position. So the 
surpluses of Uganda and Tanganyika have been looked 


upon as a possible source for meeting the deficit budgets 
of Kenya, for many years to come. Moreover,. Euro¬ 
peans of Kenya wish to dominate Tanganyika and 
Uganda. . 

These in short are the implications of the move¬ 
ment for closer union of Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, 
which has been, opposed hy non-Euiopeaii- in the three 
territories. 

These are the various problems on which the 
struggle has been fought, namely, (1) the -undemo¬ 
cratic political domination of I lie European community 
ini the executive, legislative, judicial and the municipal 
administrations, (2) the illegal racial reservation of 
the agricultural lands in the highlands for Europeans, 
(3) (he various methods whereby Indian immigration 
has been curtailed anid European immigration enrouiaged 
and financed; and (4) efforts at a closer union of 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanganiyika. 

Jn all these battles, the Indian community in Ea i 
Africa has taken a leading putt aril have gained time 
for the African people- to lie ready and take pai i in 
the struggle. 

But approaching independence, of India lie- cteiied 
u new situation. The European officials and civilian- 
are speeding up their anti-Indian campaign. Highland- 
reservation for the European- i- being made nennave- t 
hy the Labour Secretaiy of State for the Colonic-, Mr. 
Crecch-Joncs. The new immigration ei nlrol hill- he 
tray the old design of preventi* g Indian immig..tti ,> i- 
The constitution of the proposed Ccntinl Legislative 
Assembly for Kenya, Uganda and Tancaiiyikn i- being 
altered to establish European domination at the Centre, 
as it exists in the local legislative councils. 

The Africans are gradually becoming conscious of 
Iho enemaclimcut- of the Whites on their rights and 
liberties, bul they are handicapped for want, of eduen- 
tioj#*oml le iders. The responsibility to lead the struggle 
has come over Indian shoulders. The Indians are 
much heller equipped to prevent 'White domination in 
East. Africa and to establish self-government, in whieh 
all races will have an equal opportunity and in which 
the Africans will, in their own right, have a pre¬ 
dominant position. Circumstances are also favourable 
for Ihi' perfommnee of this sacred task. The relations 
between the Africans, Indians and the Arabs are very 
cordial. They have all expressed their willingness to 
work together. Mr. Amin says that with the formation 
of the Interim Government in India. Africans had 
declared that they looked up to India and Indians 
to lend a helping hand in their struggle for freedom 
and progress, political and economic. 

An Unwise Step 

Muslim refugees in Bihar 'have been granted 
freedom to pick up any site of their choice. This 
freedom can be availed of not only by Muslims of 
riot-affected areas but also by those from areas where 
no disturbances took place but the people left the 
villages out of fear. Such refugees of either category 
who are unwilling to return to their former 'homeB 
and want to settle elsewhere will receive a sum not 
exceeding Rs. 1000 in cash or in materials or both, as 
they would have received if they had returned to their 
former homes. As further assistance Government will 
also try to give whatever help is possible in negotiating 
the disposal of their homestead lands. The only condi¬ 
tion that has been laid down is that the refugees must, 
make their own arrangement for lands for .building 
their houses. This scheme has been announced by the 
Rehabilitation Minister of Bihar. The freedom ex- 
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tended to the Muslim refugees to pick up any site of 
their choice is a clear concession of the Muslim 
League demand for the creation of Muslim pockets in 
thti province. A. clever location of these pockets, 
constructed at Government expense, may prove in not 
too distant future sources of endless trouble in Bihar 
which may end even in a division of the province. 
The history of the past four decades has demonstrated 
that weightages and concessions granted to unfair and 
unjust claims with a view to placating a section of 
the people who never contribute to the national 
struggle but spring up when the struggle conns to 
fruition cannot but end in unpleasant results. Bribery 
in any shape or form is detrimental to ultimate 
national interest. 


Replacement of I. C. S. by A.-J. T. S. 

“The task of creating the machinery for the 
provision of technical education may well be conducted 
on a basis of co-ordination between the. provinces and 
the States. For this task too vast for a single 

province or Stale to undertake in a satisfactory and 
comprehensive manner. An All-India service of techni¬ 
cal education would minimise cost by avoiding waste 
and - overlapping. The necessity is also too abiding anil 
permanent to be influenced by every passing wind of 
politics.” Thus observed Mr. N. It. Marker, Chairman 
of the All-India Council of Technical Education, 
addressing the second meeting of the Council in 
Bangalore and suggesting to the Government of India 
I hat in spite of the difficult times through which they 
were passing they should take all possible steps neces¬ 
sary for htiilding up facilities of higher technical 
education. 

Today with the advent of National Government 
in power, the programme of nationalisation has already 
been set afoot. The success of this programme depends 
mainly on the availability of technicians, but the in- 
convenjent. reality is that there is :i great dearth ol 
technical personnel of the type required. The plans 
of hydro-electric development, road-building projects, 
irrigation, agricultural improvements and various other 
plans lying ready in the archives of Jho Governments, 
both Central and Provincial, would require a large 
body of technicians. According to our approximate 
estimate, these schemes of post-war development 
alone wofuld need twenty thousand technicians, not. to 
speak of the growing needs of the private enterprise. 
As to the question of utilising foreign skill, the possi¬ 
bility of any large scale import, of the foreign technical 
experts cannot but be discounted. 

Soviet Russia offers an illuminating example ot 
what a nation can achieve in the sphere of economic 
development, by stimulating scientific research and 
technical education. Before the war the managing and 
higher technical staff of Soviet, economy formed about 
one-seventh of the total population whieh enabled her 
to increase her war-potential to unprecedented pro¬ 
portions. This upholds the ease for the creation of 
these facilities in under-developed countries I ke India 
as being self-evident. Indian scientists had made bril¬ 
liant original contributions in numerous branches and 
achieved worldwide, fame and renown. The results of 
their research had also been of considerable aid to 
industries. “Nevertheless, it remains true,’’ says Mr. 
Sarker, "that these researches have not been fully and 
properly jco-related to the needs of industries, due 


mainly to the deficient facilities of technical education 
in our counliy.” 

Official awareness of this crying need led to the 
appointment of an ad hue Committee to advise 011 
provision of higher educational facilities in India. In 
its interim Report, the Committee stressed the neces¬ 
sity of establishing a minimum standard of efficiency 
lor higher lechnical education an well as of ensuring 
adequate supply ol trained personnel and was of the 
view that technical education should be under the 
direction of an All-India Council for technical educa¬ 
tion both for promotion of efficiency and for 
effective maintenance of the standard. Accordingly, 
the Report recommended the establishment of not less 
than four higher technical institutions in different 
parts of India, east, west, north and south. The 
eastern Institute was to be set up in Calcutta, while 
the establishment of the western Institute in or near 
Bombay was to be tuken up in hand concurrently or 
failing that as soon after as possible. Some members 
considered that (he Delhi Polytechnic, for development 
of which it was proposed to spend rupees eight lakhs, 
might be converted into the northern higher technical 
institution. As to the southern one, Madras Govern¬ 
ment is reported to have suggested that the southern 
Institute be in Madras and fifth regional institution 
for Central India is to be located in Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Meanwhile, the All-India Council of Technical 
Education was set up by the Government of India 
with three prior objectives, viz : 

(1) To survey the whole field of technical edu¬ 
cation in India ; 

(2) to consider the desirability of establishing 
high grade technical institutions, and 

(3) to promote inter-provincial co-ordination of 
all-India schemes of technical education. 

Endorsing the recommendations of the ad hoe 
Committee, the Council set up six All-India Boards 
of technical studies. These homds .consisting of experts 
drawn from all over India were engaged in drawing uP 
syllabuses of studies and evolving sound methods of 
teaching and examinations. 

But. although the recommendation of the Council 
to establish at least one or two technical inslitut.es 
immediately has been accepted by the Government, 
there are not sufficient indications to show that 
Government are moving as speedily as the urgency of 
that task demands. In view of the urgency of the need 
for turning out. technical personnel of high standard 
for economic and industrial development, of the 
country, the Government might make suitable grants 
from the Centre l.o the existing institutions. 


World Agricultural Economy 

While under the auspices of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers more than 200 
delegates and observers from 33 different nations con¬ 
ferred in Rehevoningen for an international agreement 
on stabilisation of graiu prices, the Food and ‘Agri¬ 
cultural Organization of the United Nations conducted 
in Trivandrum general discussion in the Rice Study 
Group for improving the food economy of Asia by 
examining the prospects of increasing the per-acre 
yield. 

Emphasising the utility of the first conference, Mr. 
Mausholt, the Dutch Minister for Agriculture, ob- 
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served : “Far too often farmers of various countries 
are nothing but competitors. This, however, does not 
alter the fact of their common interests with Agri¬ 
cultural populations all over the world.” The whole 
histoiy of the inter-war world agriculture bears 
evidence to the propriety of this observation. Suggest¬ 
ing a way out, Leader of the Indian Delegation, Prof. 
Ranga, President of the All-India Kisan Congress, put 
before the conference an eleven-point programme as 
follows ; 

(1) Democratic partnership and co-operation 
with all other toilers ; 

(2) Expansionist economy and maximum produc¬ 
tion of food and fibres for providing adequate food 
and clothing for the masses ; 

(3) Crop, fire, cattle and health insurance schemes; 

(4) Stabilisation of agricultural prices and wages ; 

(5) liaising the eultuial and technical standards of 
the peasantry and introduction of improved machinery; 

(6) Socialisation of all key and basic industries 
and commercial services essential for the protection 
of the peasantry ; 

(7) Multilateral and worldwide commodity ex¬ 
change agreement ; 

(S) International co-operation between peasants 
and farmers of different countries for movement of 
farm population, without distinction of colour or creed 
to colonise undeveloped areas ; 

(9) Utilisation of the World Monetary Bank for 
development of iirigatjon, drainage and land reclama¬ 
tion in dfferent countries ; 

(10) Development of all processing of agricultural 
products through peasant co-operative enterprises; and 

(11) Reconstruction of village social life to make 
it distinctive but. up-to-date. 

Evidently, the programme aims at a levelling of 
agrarian conditions throughout the world and seeks to 
lake the wind out of the stil of mutual competition. 

The motive behind the Trivandrum Conference of 
the Rice Study Choup has been, as pointed out by Mr. 
D. R. Sethi, the fact that while rice is the premier 
food cereal, at least in Asia, it, had not received that 
amount of attention from the scientific workers of the 
countries. The meeting generally agreed to the draft, 
terms which wore supplied to them. Areording to these, 
tin* purpose of the meeting was to study the rice 
sit nation, espe dally the problems confronting rice 
producing and consuming countries of Asia and to 
prepare a report embodying specific suggestions for 
mi el i action as may be needed to be taken nationally 
and internationally by objectives outlined in the 
relevant resolution of the Copenhagen Conference, 
namely, “to develop and organize production, distri¬ 
bution nnd utilization of basic goods to provide diets 
and health standard for the people of all countries 
and to stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to the 
producers and consumers alike.” 

The T. A. O. Preparatory Commission on World 
Food proposals had considered the broad aspects of 
this resolution and had set forth a number of definite 
principles and recommendations. The Director General 
requested that these be examined by the Study Group 
from the point of view of their applicability to the 
rire economy of Asia. He also requested the Rice 
Study Group to bring together : 


(o) statistics of production, trade and prices ; 

(b) data relating to marketing methods and plans 
for increased production, price stabilization and 6ata- 
blishment of famine reserves ; and 

(c) scientific, etc., information regarding practices 
and storage. 

Accordingly, the meeting of the Rice Study Group 
decided to set up the following committees : 

(1) To deal with expansion of production, Chair¬ 
man, Mr. W. H. Cunnings (Leader of U. S. A. Dele¬ 
gation) ; Secretary, Mr. J. Jones (United States official 
in the department of Agriculture, whose services have 
been loaned to the T. A. 0.). 

(2) To deal with the marketing prices and con¬ 
sumption : Chairman, Mr. Vanderflucg (Leader of 
Netherlands Delegation) ; Secretary, Mr. H. C. 
Clowes (Secretary, International Emergency Food 
Council). 

(3) To deal with international trade : Chairman, 
Mr. P. N. Chaunnong (Leader of Siamese Delegation); 
Secretary, Mr. B. Majumdar (Economist of Food and 
Agricultural Organization). 

That a co-ordinated attempt on above lines was 
a crying need will be clear from a survey of the 
deficiency in the stock position in the principal rice- 
producing countries of Asia. Siam's usual exports ot 
rice normally ranged between 1,200.000 to 1,500,000 
tons a year. But it has considerably diminished during 
the war due to several reasons. Virtual occupation of 
Siam by the Japanese armies disrupted almost every¬ 
thing in the country and farming was rendered quite 
abnormal. Average yield started decreasing. The 
irrigation .system n-oeived a set-back on account of war. 
More or leas similar has been the plight of Burma 
which has had to undergo a heavy budget, deficit. So 
far as India is concerned, out of a total area of 60 
million hectares under rice in tile whole world i n 
1940-41, India has over 29 million hectares ; but out 
of a total woild production of 858 million quintals 
she is producing only 333 million quintals. In other 
words, she must increase her production per acre by 
about 50 per cent in order to reach the world level. 
She will have to double it in order to come alongside 
of China and treble it to equal Japan, who, with one- 
nineth of the acreage, produced one-third of India’s 
total quantity of rice. 

Noteworthy amongst the observations made by 
way of emphasising the importance of the conference 
have been those of the Australian observer Mr. 
William F. Prehn, Siamese delegate, Mr. Chran 
Nararjoe Chaunnong and Dr. T. H. Chung of the 
United Nations Economic Organisation. Mr. Prehu 
pointed out that the task of the conference was to 
remove one of the world’s most serious nutritional 
lags. Mr. Chaunnong stressed the need of international 
congregations, such as the F. A. O. which had nothing 
but goodwill towards mankind. Dr. T. H. Chung 
stressed that there wag very little of rice economy in 
South and East Asia and it was necessary that alloca¬ 
tion and distribution should without any discrimination 
be assured. He wag sure that, information furnished by 
the delegates and experts to the Study Group will 
serve as practical reference for prospective meetings 
of the United Nations Economic Commission of Asia 
when it meets in the middle of June next in Shanghai. 



ftACiAJL DISCRIMINATION IN SOUTH AFltlCA 

KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


lirtaA'a tauMlig tli« question of discrimination against 
featoiyitf' South Africa, before the U. N. 0., posed 
before theworld not so much the problem of the 
, nationals of a country but in reality the fundamental 
question of racial discrimination which is one of the 
basic factors in Imperialist exploitation. The point iB 
iOt particular interest at a time when the entire shape 
Of empires and colonies is in the melting pot and 
bona fidei of the so-called British Commonwealth is 
on trial. 

Just as the political emphasis shifted to Asia in 
World War I, the emphasis since World War II has 
shifted to Africa, which very definitely is going to be 
the dice in She imperalist games of tomorrow. Slowly 
but surely as the West ae a ruling power is being 
pushed out of Asia, it is seeking to entrench itself in 
Africa. It is fast becoming the White Man’s economic 
and military base.-Ibis is most evident in the case of 
Britain, where ‘liquidation’ of the empire iB threaten¬ 
ing to take the shape of concentration in a single 
Continent like Africa. 

To most people especially in the West, British 
Africa is a dominion enjoying as free a status as 
Canada or Australia^ Few have any dear conception 
as to tfhe actual reality of the problem there and how 
misleading this picture of Africa is. 

Three quarters of the population and four-fifths 
of the area of Britain’s Colonial empire are as a 
matter of fact concentrated in Africa covering an area 
of two million sq. miles. Indeed, the end of World 
War 1 saw the best parts of Tropical Africa come into 
British hands and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the future of Africa is at the moment controlled 
by them. 

The British area is divided into 14 dependencies 
for the administration of which 41 the human 
jOfinbuitiei the seasoned Britishers are capable of 
jteyfo ft Aevised a variety of forms: Crown Colonies, 
Iwtecfestea, Mandates, High Commissioner's terri¬ 
tories. But they all conform to a broad pattern : the 
Cetftral authority vested in a Governor appointed by 
the Cplenial Office in London, assisted by an executive 
council consisting of permanent officials also appointed 
by the Colonial Office, and advised, by a Legislative 
Cqtutei] With a majority of official members. 

-. The non-official sprinkling is done either by 
, nomination or election according. to the particular 
procedure in each country. The Legislature has no 
PtW I - the Governor has the right of veto. The 
colmdes are governed by a bureaucracy subject to no 


An far the nature of. the, occupation of lend, 
'wlweesw there;gj White settler colony, the Africans 
out, although the latter number 
t the 8,190000 white rulers. This 

_the European era in Africa eom- 

auction of Negro slaves. Jks Br. 
of South Aftfea, points a^t: 





the hewer of wood and the drawer of water. Thus 
where the Boers established a republic in Transvaal, 
its constitution unashamedly stated; There shall 
be no equality between the White and the Black 
either in Church or State’." 

The saga of the White Man’s rule in Africa is one 
of ignominy and inhumanness. The children of the 
soil have been made aliens in their own land, denied 
common civic rights, debarred from public places, 
cinemas, gardens, museums, libraries, etc. Segregated 
in trams and trains; confined to "reservations’’ like 
birds in poultry pens, banned from trade in ‘urban 
areas, allowed to visit certain areas only by permits as 
though they were habitual criminals. Some fifty 
thousand workers are arrested annually only for violas 
tion of such laws. Innumerable regulations have been 
enacted to keep them on the White Man’s farms to 
semi-slavery. The mouths of those who attempted to 
protest, are gagged. 

Of the African’s three assets, land, cattle and 
labour, land is the most vital. Yet for.all the sise 
of the country, land has become the scarcest and most. 
precious commodity. For while the people are funda¬ 
mentally agricultural and a long time will have to 
pass before they can get settled into substitute occu¬ 
pations, more and more of the land has been alienated 
to the Europeans. 

Then name the special "reserved areas" for the 
Africans. At the start the chiefs themselves in the face 
of an alarming encroachment, favoured this plan 
hoping to secure some land for themselves. • But to 
truth the idea was for exactly opposite reasons ; that 
the Africans should be removed from all the lands 
favoured by the Europeans and they should be left 
free for untrammelled possession. In the process, the 
European requirements were grossly exaggerated and 
millions of acres of extra lands were evacuated and 
laken possession of. 

On one side is this land being kept uncultivated 
and empty, awaiting an absent European demand-. It 
has come to be known as the “Silent Land.” On the 
other, overcrowdednese, The Commission of Financial 
and Economic position of N. Rhodesia or the Pim 
Report as it is called, said : 

“In the district of Abercorn 5J million acres of 
;S d «£ re L re “ rved for Eur °pean settlement of which 
100,000 have actually been alienated ami of these 
barely 800 acres are actually under cultivation." 

While, to the Fort Jamesan district with an area 
of 600000 acres and a population of 54,000 natives, 
conditions ere described as follows: 

"It is inhabited by two cattle-breeding tribes, 
tert one-third of the area is useless for cattle' being 
infested with flies; for the same reason, as also 
scarcity of water, a quarter of the reserve is un* 
inhabited. . .for some 41 square miles thrdenefW 
Pojtotafoou u HOper square mile. 

“Cultivation without tee neeemuy fat* faioda - 
of fa llow is destroying tee surface vegotetion and 
bote erosion exists to a considerable extent. An 
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adjacent area of 33 square miles is in a similar 
condition and has a density of 1S6 per square mile 
and in one area 240.” 

In some areas the pressure led to wholesale des¬ 
truction of forests. Major Qrde-Brourie when reporting 
on Labour conditions in Northern Rhodesia did not 
mince matters : 

“The inevitable result of exhaustion and 
erosion of the soil must be obvious; the agricultural 
capital of the reserves is being rapidly expended. 
Not only is the land being thus overtaxed ; the 
rising generation in the tribes is also suffering from 
the shortage. The young man anxious to many and 
own a hut and field approaches the headman with 
a request for an allocation of the tribal land, only 
to find that he has little or no hope of obtaining 
even a small garden.” 

With so much of the land denied them, the 
Africans have been unable to maintain either their 
cattle, which was one of their chief occupations, or 
their subsistence agriculture at an economic level. As 
the density increased, the laud available for glazing 
shrank. The Report of the Ecological survey sayH that 
in some of the reserves cattle-stocking is so dense as 
to have reduced the fertile thorn-country to poor 
grass-land showing signs of soil deterioration and sheet 
erosion, and the need for water has compelled the 
•herds to congregate around the sparse springs of river 
beds, over-grazing surrounding lands and trampling 
down their fertility to desert level. The problem has 
been further worsened by the spread of the tsetse fly. 
Large areas of potentially fertile land now in the grip 
of this pest, have had to be left untouched and the 
Africans with their cattle left to jostle each other in 
the limited fly-free belts. One of the facts that have 
contributed to the spread of this pest are thp un¬ 
inhabited “Silent Lands" 1 

Government attempts to combat it have been 
criminally inadequate. The Veterinary Department 
confesses in its Report of 1339 : 

“No material improvement can be reported in 
the general standard of animal husbandry ... No 
progress is to be expected unless and until the 
Veterinary Department has sufficient staff and funds 
to devote to an intensive campaign for develop¬ 
ment. in Native Reserve ...” 

The enormity of the disaster cbo be gauged if we 
bear in mind that cattle is one of the African’s main 
assets. The Director of Agriculture stated on the floor 
of the Legislature in Northern Rhodesia in 1939 : 

“There was no serious agricultural work iu this 
territory. From 1927, an organisation was built up, 
which rightly or wrongly concerned solely with 
European agriculture ; again this was swept away 
in two waves of retrenchment in 1033." 

Under these conditions it is obvious, the Depart¬ 
ment has not .tackled the problem of African agri¬ 
culture, while its few resources have been devoted to 
helping European agriculture. 

Density has also meant that the period of fallow 
is shortened, with rapid deforestation as the result. 
The Africans are compelled to struggle along with 
their traditional methods, both injuring the soil as also 
earning less and leas in return, yet getting the blame 
for adhering to the old ways although under the 
present conditions they are but a travesty of the old. 

One of the outstanding ventures by Africans, as an 
accessory to the ordinary native subsistence was the 


Cocoa industry on the Gold Coast. It W4s a Small 
farm' industry and made little extra demand on the 
resources of the cultivator. But no effort was made to 
give them skilled knowledge or improve the crude 
methods of cultivation. It was inevitable under the 
circumstances and lack of financial organisation, that 
the industry should deteriorate, and the Cocoa- 
peasantry pass into the grip of moneylenders. 

An enquiry in 1933-34 revealed that nearly 75 
per cent of the crop and 30 per cent of the farms were 
pledged and that often a lender expected to secure a 
gross profit of 100 per cent on his loan after an inter¬ 
val of even a few months. The Cocoa Commission 
Report, states : 

“If a farmer has already pledged his farm and 
has no other security, he may obtain a loan by 
entrusting a young daughter or niece to the money¬ 
lender to act as a servant until the debt is paid . . .” 

Almost the entire crop is purchased by 15 European 
fiims, onto alone taking about half. 

Let us now turn to industries and labour. In 
modem economy credit and modem implements art* 
supreme. In the colonics the Europeans alone have 
possessed these and acquired the most promising ot 
the country’s riches and have, therefore, dominated 
its entire economy. In the British African colonies, of 
the 200 million pounds invested by Europeans, as 
much as 163 millions is by investors residing in Eng¬ 
land and 30 millions by Europeans settled in the 
Colonies. The greater part of this was in mines wh'eh 
has meant European mining interests digging up the 
mineral wealth and sending it abroad, the distribution 
of profits abroad and paying a large share of the taxes 
on them into the British Treasury. Naturally this has 
brought little benefit to the people of the Colonies. 
The profits earned by the European settlers have been 
mainly spent to acquire amenities and public services 
for themselves. 

The African producer has remained without 
capital or modem industrial equipment and with 
virtually no opportunity for accumulating capital of 
his own ; and capital has been the lubricating oil that 
moves the modern machine of economy. With agri¬ 
culture and cattle-breeding failing, it is not surprising 
that Africans should desert their villages in thousands 
to eke out their existence in mines or other European- 
owned industries. In some of the provinces, 60 to 70 
per cent of the adults are normally absent from their 
villages, resulting in the disruption of the social fraihe- 
work and break-up of family life. The Provincial 
Commissioners’ Annual reports graphically state this : 

“The prolonged absence of able-bodied males' 
and village elders has a detrimental effect . . . large' 
numbers of women suffer constant hardship or are 
compelled to seek work on the plantations in order 
to clothe themselves . . . Gradual depopulation is 
taking place, huts are in disrepair and there 1" * 
decrease in the acreage of lands under cultivation." 

The Pirn Report describing the lack of any means 
for the production of wealth, records : 

“Such a state of affairs naturally readers ready 
money scarce ; the tax can only be found with 
difficulty. In consequence an exodus to secure 
wages m cosh is inevitable ... the spectacle is 
presented of an underfed, weakly population with 
best of its elements drained away by the distant 
lure of high wages.” ^ 
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In cash, however, these “high wages" worked out. 
'to the grand sum of £6 a year I Pressing on this broken 
humanity .was the tax from 7s. fid. to 15s annually 
front every male member. 

“It is obv ious,” says the Pim Report, “that over 
large areas the local resources of the country are 
entirely inadequate to provide the tax-payer wilb 
the means to pay the amount." 

Por the Report elaborates its investigations whim 
had shown an average income of 1-8-3 pounds per 
capita. 

Mining has been the chief industry—gold, diamonds, 
and manganese. The State having made no claims to 
the country’s mineral wealth, there are neither rights 
^ nor regulations to control grant of concessions. Mining 
nas been left untrammelled in the hands of private 
capitalists who have been able to successfully hood¬ 
wink the ignorant chiefs and win concessions on 
fantastically easy terms. Government has further aided 
the companies by imposing very little in the way of 
taxes^ The entire income tax is paid by them in 
England. Their earnings have been spectacular. 

The Ashanti Gold Fields Corporation which is 
responsible for half the country’s gold production, paid 
from 1929 up to the outbreak of the war, 100 per cent 
in dividends and 50 pqr cent to hundred per cent bonus 
in fully paid shares or cash bonus. Several other gold 
and diamond mining companies have beeu paying 
the same. 

As against this, the rents demanded from these 
companies bear very low and fixed irrespective of the 
profits the maximum rarely exceeding 300 to 400 
pounds ; while the not profits on the eve of the war 
were in the neighbourhood of 5 millions and more. 
At the same time the wages of a worker worked out 
to 26-104) pounds a year on Is. 5d a day. The 
maximum in taxes amounted to about. 400,000 pounds. 
If is estimated that on an average the annual mineral 
exports come to 6 million (they rose to 12 in 1937-08) 
monies taken out of the country figure around 
3 millions while about a couple of millions arc left in 
the country 1 

It is inevitable under the circumstances that the 
country’s prosperity should come to ^depend on the 
prosperity of the two industries, Mining and Cocoa 
Plantations, which between them compose 70 por cent 
of the countiy’s exports. Next comes copper whose 
exports reached the value of ton million pounds a 
year, half of this sum being taken directly out. of the 
country to pay shareholders, directors, etc; about a 
million pounds paid annually in salaries to a few 
white men, while the African workers who number 
ton times as many, receive between them a quarter of 
that sum—earning from fid. to Is. a day. And those very 
men who have to pay 15s. a year in tax. The wage 
figures of the South African Union reveal an interest¬ 
ing tale. In 1939, 55,008 White workers received an 
aggregate of 21,104.467 pounds while the non-Europeans 
received 14,129,172 pounds—which means that eight 
times as many African workers received only two-third 
of the total wage sum of the European workers. 

Only since World War II has legislation been 
introduced to recognise trade unionism. Yet even now 


there are discriminatory clauses in »the legislation 
operating against African workers. For instance, in 
South Africa, legislations, suoh as Workmen's Com¬ 
pensation Act, Industrial Conciliation Act, Unemploy¬ 
ment Benefit Act, do not cover the African workers. 

The net result of this system is that there is no 
adequate provision for public services. The absence of 
Statistics Shrouds facts. According to the Native 
Affairs Annual Report, 

‘ Mortality is about 22 per cent under one year and 
56 per cent between one and three years. These 
figures do not. include children who die at birth." 

TIip spread of diseases is recognised. The medical 
Report for 1938-39 says : 

“The experiment of other African terri'ories 
indicates that one must expect a steady and pro¬ 
bably rapid tuberriilisation of the native popula¬ 
tion.” 

The Pim Report says : 

. . there is a considerable amount of re¬ 
lapsing fever. Leprosy is widespread, above all 
syphillis is a scourge and the proportion of infec¬ 
tion very high.” ! 

On the floor of the Legislature. Captain Smith 
said in 1939 : 

“I am told there is practically no infant native 
in this country who has not. got nialarinl infection 
and over half of them enlarged spleens." 

The Pirn Report further states : 

*• . . . The Public Health Service is very in¬ 
adequate and practically no maternity or child 
welfare work has been done There is an actual 
water shortage in many native areas. The existing 
position ought not to be allowed to continue.” 

One of the most potent factors in tho obvious 
ill-health of the Africans, is malnutrition The Com¬ 
mittee of Nutrition in the Colonial Empire pro- 
nourues its verdict as follows ; 

“Food deficiency is a predisposing factor in 
many local disease conditions. Tuberculosis, pneu¬ 
monia, and bronchites are very prevalent, and' 
together account for 30 per cent of the death. 
Over 70 per cent of persons in the coastal towns 
give evidence of tubercular infection . . . there 
scorns to be a dose relationship between nutrition 
and the incidence of leprosy in certain areas." 

African education is on a par with African health. 
Until 1945 there was not even a government depart¬ 
ment. for the Africans’ education. A separate depart¬ 
ment was created only in 1930. Even now the few 
schools are confined to urban areas. 

These conditions have been strengthened rather 
than weakened by the war. Huge war profits have 
added more power to the domination of European 
vested interests. 

Tho African problem is a world problem, a pro¬ 
blem whieh divides the world between the White and 
the Coloured, the dominating and the exploited, a 
basic human problem that can only be overcome with 
a radical change in our social and economic values 
and a rational attitude towards them. 


FREE HINDUSTAN, DEFENCE AND PROGRESS 

By Sib JADUNATH SARKAR, xt. cja, 


Wb Bland in a crisis when the future des'iny of Bengal 
—and not of Bengal alone, is being decided. Let us 
make known to the world outside what the problem 
of our province really is and how we feel on it. The 
question is not that a Hindu State should be created 
in West Bengal because there is a dominating Muslim 
area in East Bengal. The question is of deeper 
significance than a scramble for patronage and power 
between two sects ; it vitally affects the future of our 
race, and unborn generations in Bengal, both Hindus 
and Muslims, will suffer from a false decision now. 
Reduced to its simplest form the choice before us is 
this,—should Bengal form a civilised progressive 
province of a modem secular Central Slate or should 
it be a limb of a medieval dogmatic theocracy in 
which the entire civil life of the people is subordinated 
to the exclusive religious code (Islamic canon Law or 
Shara) of the dominant sect. Only four days ago 
(27th May) Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan (the League 
leader) said at Patna that “the constitution of the 
Pakistani State was already embodied in the religious 
code of Islam.” So, there is no doubt left in any 
rational mind as to how Pakistan will govern it* 
members. The Quranic law will strictly regulate the 
policy and measures of this Government, and the 
modern political wisdom of Europe aDd America will 
have no place, or a very casual influence, in it. Which 
of these two sides should Bengal choose 7 

Union with Rest or India 

Let not the outer world carelessly imagine that 
we are crying for a Hindu area in West Bengal to 
offset a Muslim Bengal. No, the difference between 
the two is not religious but ideological,—the differei.ee 
between light and darkness, the difference between 
medievalism and modernism in polities, the polar 
difference between a secularised polity and a rigid 
theocracy imported from the Arabia of thirteen 
hundred years ago. We are anxious to be united with 
the rest of India under a liberal modern Central 
Government in which sectarian differences will have 
no influence on politics and the modern progressive 
spirit—as prevailing in Europe and America, will 
govern the action of the State. In such a Slate all 
men will have equal status, with no ‘communal quota,’ 
no weightage, no reservation, no special privileges; 
the public service will be thrown open to talent with¬ 
out consideration of caste or creed or family connec¬ 
tion. Efficiency of administration cannot be secured 
and the present rampant corruption in the Government 
departments cannot be put down unless the best men 
are selected for posts by open competition, under a 
Selection Board which ignores all sectarian or racial 
differences and insists on the best men in character 
and brains. Only on such a basis can a true democracy 
bp built, and we are all crying for democratic govern¬ 
ment in India. 

Every province that joins such a progressive 
federal centre, will make that oentre stronger and 
better able to defend itself and its component parts 
and lo give them the best service for the revenue they 
pay. Therefore, our Central Government must be given 
over-riding power and control over a large variety of 
departments. A weak centre, with its hands tied down 
to two or three general subjects, will be impotent lor 


good ; it cannot possibly defend such a continent , as 
India ; it cannot raise the neoessary revenue and main¬ 
tain order and the transport services in the various 
provinces without which no State, can function in the 
modern world. Therefore, let the world understand that 
we want (1) first, union with the Central Government 
of India, (2) secondly, to make our provincial as well 
as the Central Government secular, progressive and 
modern in spirit, and (3)> thirdly, to establish absolute 
democratic equality among our citizens, in the choice 
of legislators and public servants. 

Islamic Theocracy Versus the Modbbn Spirit 

If any sect objects to such a programme, it will 
be the first to suffer for its folly. Let us take a glaring 
example. A century ago, when English education was 
introduced into this country, the Hindus took gladly 
to it, while the selfish leaders of the Muslim com¬ 
munity told their blind followers that if they studied 
European literature and science, Islam would be in 
danger. The result is that the Muslims have been 
thrown by these loaders a century behind the Hindus, 
intellectually, economically and ( in political education 
as distinct from the herd-instinct. Look at the status 
of the Muslim University of Aligarh in the learned 
opinion of Europe and contrast it with the reputation 
enjoyed by the Madras University. The Fellowship of 
the Royal Society of Great Britain is the highest 
honour in the scientific world, and there have been 
nearly a dozen Hindus and Parsis elected to this 
honour. What communal quota have the Indian 
Muslims got here ? Not one. The only two Asiatics to 
win the Nobel Prize have been Hindus ; no “parity 
at the centre” for the Muslims here. Is this a state 
of things of which any sober Muhammadan can feel 
proud ? Should he not wish to remedy it, by joining 
in the full stream of modem knowledge and modern 
progress, ignoring the theocratic ideal of primitive 
Islam, which Mr. Ghaznafar Ali' still adores. 

Look forward, look at the great moving world and 
not. at. your dim religious past, nor to your small 
narrow provincial comer, by outting yourself off from 
the progressive parts of India and the outer world. 
The whole teaching of modem history has been 
synthesis or integration of parts, not fragmentation or 
isolation of limbs. The United States of America 
started with a loose Federation of semi-independent 
States, but the whole history of that country during 
the last 170 years has been a movement towards the 
greater union of the parts, towards strengthening the 
hands of the Central Government and extending its 
functions and control over the various provinces of 
that Union. The result is that North America ie today 
not, a second Balkan cockpit, but the strongest unified 
Power in the world, a Power, whom even the great 
Colossus of Russia is afraid to challenge. Should Lidia 
be now called upon to act contrary to this unmistak¬ 
able teaching of history 7 Should the disintegration 
of our country on the downfall of the Mughal Umpire 
be repeated after the withdrawal of English suzerainty? 
What patriot can desire it 7 What sensible man eanj 
welcome such a prospect? • ‘ 

Therefore, we cling to the Centre. If any province 
of India is so misguided as to refuse to join our centre, 
we claim the right to cut oureelvM off from .it, tor oar 
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own good and also for (he ultimate good of these 

• dissenting members. Because, as I have made clear, 
we wish .to link ourselves to the modern progressive 
secular Government at the Centre and show how such 
a connection will advance the education, economic 
welfare and social amelioration of the entire people of 
the West Bengal State, far more than the Quranic 
polity of Pakistan/or the freedom of an independent 
isolated all-Bengal republic can conceivably do. I have 
the fullest confidence that given peace in the land and 
wisdom among our leaders, for twenty years, the pro¬ 
posed West Bengal State linked to the Conti al 
Government of Hindustan, will by its example attract 
Muslim East Bengal at. the end of that period to give 
up its isolation and co-opt to join the Centre like us. 

V This hope is fortified by history. 

Join the Centre or Perish 

But. for the success of this experiment, the first 
essential need is that the union-minded districts of 
Bengal should be given an opportunity of showing 
bow they can work. A new Bengal province—don’t 
miscall it Hindu Bengal—should be immediately 
organised and set to work with a fresh administrative 
machinery and personnel, because no improvement can 
possibly come from tinkering with the present fatuous 
League Ministry, which even the Statesman has 
sneered at as “a tadpole with a head and a tail only, 
but no body.” Give the Hindus, Christians, Buddhists 
and Liberal Muslims (not blinded by fanaticism or 
self-interest) a chance of working for their countiy’s 
good in co-operation, for which they are eager, and 
which is impossible in a League-dominated Ministry, 
and still more in a 50 :50 Ministiy because an ad¬ 
ministration to be effective or even to work, uiu.-f 
be homogeneous in spirit, its. two halves .must not 
pull contrary ways, as the two parts of the Viceroy’s 
Interim Council have been doing since the 5 League 
members joined it. We do sot a-k for nich utter 
futility ; we shall not accept such a deceptive com¬ 
promise however much self-advertising “washed out” 
lenders may recommend the bait. 

One word about, the nationalist Muslims. I bow 
my head in respect to them because I know what, 
physical suffering, calumny, social persecution and 
actual violence they have cheerfully borne., from their 
loyalty to a free and united modem State for India. 
They have lived in India for generations, fed on its 
fruits, breathed its air and shared its material progress 
hut refuse to be such nimak-harams as to call them¬ 
selves aliens in this land. Theso liberal Muslims are 
few in number, because they have no propaganda 
agency, no inclination even, for inflaming the mob 
passion in the villages and the busteea of Calcutta and 
Dacca; they have always appealed to reason and 
waited for time to justify them, I claim that our 
proposed new section of Bengal will give them the 
needed opportunity of showing how constructive they 
are, and what an example of unselfish patriotic co¬ 
operation they can set in the actual day-to-day work 
for their Motherland. May I point out to doubters 
and cynics that Ran jit Singh’s best friend and ablest 
adviser was a Muslim. Worth wiH be recognised here. 

Islam .Outside India Being Modernised But 
Pakistan Sheafs 

' In fact, westernisation is the root of progress and 

. even of political existence, in the modem world, where 
science has annihilated distance. The Father of Modern 

• Turkey, Ata Turk, saved Turkey by abolishing the 


old Quranic polity and thoroughly secularising the 
Stale. In Afghanistan too the rule of the Mullahs has 
been abolished. Even of the Arabs of Palestine and 
Syria, a European observer has recently remarked that 
they have been increasingly westernised and Islam 
has lost its hold upon them, and that this modern¬ 
isation has enabled them to stand up to the Jews and 
the French respectively With evoiy hope of suicess. 
Such is the picture of the Muslim world that counts. 
Where stands Indian Pakistan by comparison with 
these7 Quo Vadia (whither gocst thou ?) Great “Gid”. 
with your obedient, flock ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that Islamic society is 
uniform and solidly united. The great rift between the 
Shim and the Sunnis is known to all. But students of 
Islamic history will tell you that even in the early 
days of the Caliphs after the Prophet’s death, them 
sprang up seventy-two different sects in Islam, and 
some of them (like the Aga Khan's first ancestor) 
resorted to secret murder of their Muslim opponents. 
“Abu Mansur resorted to murder and magnified 
assassination for political ends as a religious and 
meritorious act. The Assassin Sect (under Hassan bin 
.Sabbab skilfully rid themselves of their enemies by 
assassination." (Encyclopaedia of Islam, i. 491, ii. 276). 
If once fanaticism is let loose, the prospect is not 
alluring. 

Defence of Indian Union 

What about, the military defence of India 7 Can 
Hindustan, when cut off from the West. Punjab, the 
NVW. F. P. and Sind, maintain itself by its own 
armed nationals ? Take it. from me that Hindustan 
can hold its own, though the positive hostility or 
treacherous intrigue of the Western Pakistan belt may 
add to the difficulty and costliness of our national 
defence. In the British Indian army today 23-7 pc. 
of the officers and 33-8 p.c. of the other ranks are 
Muslims as against 64-1 p.o. of officers and 63-2 pc. 
of the men being Hindus and Sikhs taken together. 
Besides, there are 37 Gurkha units, not counted in the. 
abovo and also Indian Christians. Exclude all the 
Muslims from this calculation and even then what 
remains of non-Muslims will bo sufficient to defend 
India. But. why should we lose all of the existing 
Muslim officers and men ? Such of them as have their 
homes in Hindustan will usually be glad to continue 
in their honourable career in the loyal service of their 
homeland, without hankering to banish themselves 
to the hills and deserts of Pakistan. Let me recount, 
a personal experience. I have been in touch with many 
Indian Commissioned officers, through a dear relative 
(passed from Sandhurst and tho Quetta Staff College), 
who was lost on service in the war with Japan, and 
nothing impressed me more in these young men than 
their complete freedom from sectarian differences, 
their good comradcry and their eagerness to serve 
India. Under Pakistan and its preaching a different, 
breed of officers may spring up, but Hindustan will 
remain untainted by this religious virus. If today 
one-third of the sepoys in the Indian army instead of 
the communal quota of one-fourth, arc Muslims! the 
reason is historic and not any cowardice, or pacifism 
of the Hindu and Sikh races. Readers of the life of 
Lord Dalhousie know that after his annexation of the 
Punjab, which pushed his boundary up to the Afghan 
passes, his first act was to enlist the tutbulent 
plundering frontier Muslims as armed polieemon And 
irregular levies in order to keep them out of 
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mischief and provide a lawful means of sub¬ 
sistence for them.* During the Sepoy Mutiny, these 
West Punjab and Frontier Muslim mercenaries of the 
British Government had no compunction in shooting 
the Muslim mutineers of Delhi and Lucknow, as they 
were assured of free loot and high pay. This class of 
men were incorporated as regular regiments in the 
reorganisation of the Indian army after the Mutiny, 
when Bihar and Oude men, called Purbeae, and Raj¬ 
puts and Marathas were rigidly excluded. This un¬ 
natural balance is sure to be rectified by the national 
Government of Hindustan, which is pledged not to rule 
by fomenting divisions, but will give our central and 
eastern peoples a fairer chance of dying in their 
country's defence. 

Makeup of A Modern Army 

But mere numbers do not count for anything in 
the modern age, except when the two sides are equal 
in intelligence, training and armament. Was has now 
become immensely scientific, it requires higher brain 
power, greater mechanical skill, a nobler discipline than 
in the old days of rigid formation drill, smooth-bore 
muzile-Ioadore and the stereotyped command “Charge, 
the enemy with bayonet? fixed.” In the wars of the 
future, how will thp soldiers fed solely on Pakistani 
slogans and the officers educated in the Pakistani 
madrassahs or the Osmania University, face men 
trained in modern science and full of the modern 
progressive spirit? 

The strength of a modern army depends not so 
much on its number, as on the mechanical excellence 
and the latest model of its artillery, aircraft, signalling 
apparatus, tanks and other mechanised vehicles and 
above all a ceaseless flow of weapons, spare parts, and 
ammunitions from armament factories in the highly 
industrialised back areas. Can Pakistan with its limited 
money resources, its undeveloped Mulla-guided brain 
power, its predominantly agricultural or pastoral 
economy, supply these ? Where has it the safe back 
aiea, the space for “defence in depth” on which modern 
military experts insist as indispensable ? Hindustan is 
ten times stronger in these respects. 

Indian history has proved again and again how 
defect of weapons has led to disaster. The Times oi 
London wrote that in each of the three Afghan wars 
the British Indian army was outclassed in armament 
by the Afghans, in musketry in the retreat from Kabul 
and in modem artillery in the defeat of Miiwand 
(1880) and the invasion of 1919. Besides, to the battle 
of Maiwand General Burrows sent Jacob’s regiment of 
sepoys, of which a hundred men had never fired ball- 
cartridges in their lives before. These men became 
‘cannon-fodder’ before Ayub Khan’s quick-firing artil¬ 
lery of the latest model secured from Russia. The 
surrender of Kut, in the First World War was due to 
the British Indian Army having been supplied with 
smooth bore artillery, fifty years old. which had been 
deposited in arsenals in India as out of date, while 
the Turks used very modem German guns. The new 
Government of Hindustan will see to it that these 
imbocelities are not repeated when India’s defence is 
next at stake. 

Sikhs and the Indus Line 

Don’t yield to the popular falaoy that India has 
always gone down helplessly when invaded from 
beyond the north-western passes and never defeated any 
troops in the Frontier or beyond it. On the contrary. 

* Lee Warner, i. 901-48. 


Indian armies, containing Hindu Rajputs had occupied 
parts of Afghanistan, fought before Kandahar and ' 
invaded Balkh up. to the bank of the Oats River in the 
17th centuiy, when there was not a single British 
officer amongst them, nor any white _ battalion “W 
stiffen the Sepoys” as it is called by European writers. 
Under Shah Jahan Kachkwa Rajputs have held the 
Hindu Kush pass amidst snow and storm and guarded 
the Muslim army of Delhi against the wild Ussbaks 
and Hazaras. Maharaja Jaswant Singh's Rathor 
troops in 1674 bravely beat the Afghans of the Karapa 
paw back and saved the remnant of Shujaet Khan’s 
army after that General had been overwhelmed and 
killed. 

In more recent times the Sikhs have conquered 
Peshawar and Attock and guarded the Indus frontier <, 
to the very mouth of the Khybcr Pass. In the German 
national song an anxious question is asked,— 

A wild erg leaps like thunder-roar. 

Like glitlcr oj brand or wave to shore : 

“The Rhine ! the Rhine 1 the German Rhine ! 

Who will hold it when our foes combine f” 

Then comes the reply sung by the audience in 
chorus— 

“Deat Fatherland ! No fear be thine, 

Fast statute and true, the Watch on the Rhine." 

The Sikhs can rightly claim that they have in tit* 1 
days of their independence successfully held, and later 
helped the English to hold, the Watch on the Indus. 

What the Sikhs have done in the past, they can 
do even more easily under a modernised national 
Government of India. If the Khalsa Army was defeated 
by the English in 1845-48, it was because their modern- 
trained officers and leaders being all foreigners had 
left them 1 before the war with the English,—as 
Perron and other French mercenaries deserted Sindhia 
in the war with Wellesley ; so that during this war, 
the leaderless Sikh soldiers’ self-sacrifice was unavailing 
through want, of modernised officers of their own race. 

A British writer has rightly spoken of the Sikh com¬ 
mon soldiers in these wars as “Lions led by asses.” 
But that will not happen in a free Hindustan. I have 
enjoyed the friendship of the Sikh professors of the 
Amritsar and Bombay Khalea Colleges and noted how 
keenly modern they are in their outlook, how eager 
to shake off rcigious obscurantism and to imbibe and 
impart new light and the progressive spirit. They will 
train a new breed of modernised Sikh officers who will 
more worthily replace Ventura and Court, Alard and 
Avitaibile and other foreign mercenaries of Ran jit 
Singh’s days. Already 16-3 per cent of the officers of 
the Indian Army are Sikhs against 23*7 per cent, 
Muslims. It. will be as easy as wise to double the Sikh 
“communal quota” (blessed catchword). 

An Indian Union Will Be Unconquerable 

Forty years ago, Sister Nivedita, the worthy 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda, one day told me 
that the proper place of Raja Ram Mohun Roy was 
at the right hand of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Sho meant 
to say that Sikh valour and patriotism joined to 
Bengalee brains and scientific spirit would have saved 
the independence of the Punjab. That dream is passed. 
But let us pursue the same ideal. Let aH who love 
their native land gather under the banner of a strohg 
modem and beneficent Central Government of India 
irrespective of colour or creed, and help to defend, 
feed, educate and enrich our masses. Let Bengal 
by avoiding all selfish spirit of isolation ead loyally 
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serving the Central Government of Hindustan, make 
itself an, example and model to the rest of India. This 
great land, this holy Bharatbarsha will advance, with 
the Muslim League if the League is wise enough to 
join us, but m spite of the League if it continues to 
be led by selfish and blind Fuehrers. Another ominous 
League,—the Catholic League of France—failed and 
disappeared after/ calling in foreign armed aid. 
committing the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Day, shedding the blood of Frenchmen by 


Frenchmen and retarding the progress of their native 
country by half a century. Its Indian caricature—tlje 
Muslim League, may do equal harm, but is fore¬ 
doomed to the same ultimate futility. This is the 
teaching of history. Our enemies can make our ad¬ 
vance painful and our path blood-stained, but nothing 
in the world, not even Carlton Club and Cliveden 
House standing behind our enemies, can stop ua now. 

Bengal, save yourself by your true patriotism and- 
saw the rest of India by your example. 


A STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF GERMANY 

By TARAKNATH DAS. phn. 


Fhuus is a struggle for control of Germane going on 
between Soviet Russia on the one hand and the Anglo- 
American powers on the other. Soviet Russia lus the 
advantage over the Anglo-American powers in matters 
of iccdiug Germany, because Eastern Germany which 
is now under Soviet Russian control produces more 
lood than Western Germany (which is industrial). 
Soviet Russia does not allow export of food from its 
Mile to Anglo-American-French zones of occupation 
in Germany, and the surplus is sent to Russia to meet 
Russian need. Furthermore, large numbers—millions— 
of Germans have migrated from the Eastern Germany 
to the American zone. Thus there is food-shortage in 
Germany. America is forced to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually to feed Germans. Hungry 
Germany may be a menace to Europe and may decide 
to make a common cause with Soviet Russia. Thm 
Soviet Russia m-iy extend its influence over all Ger¬ 
many and a Russo-Geitman Alliance may bi a menace 
to the Western Powers. 

The German people must he fed and allowed to 
resume industrial production and America to uphold 
her own self-interests Should aid Germany. This 
American policy will be decried by Soviet Russia and 
the Communists of all lands and some well-intentioned 
hut ill-informed lilrevals and “fellow-travellers.” To 
understand American policy of fowling Germany in 
•the present, crisis, one must read the Report of ex- 
President Herbert Hoover on the subject. This report 
should be regarded as a document historic signi¬ 
ficance and we publish it in its entirety for the 
enlightenment of our waders. 

Text of the Hoover Mission's Findings on the 
i Food Requirements of Germany 

Herbert Hoover's report to President Truman on 
conditions in the British-American zone of occupied 
Germany follows : 

The President, February 26. 1947 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President, 

I have now completed the Economic Mission to 
Germany and Austria, 'which I undertook at -your 
request. 

I enclose herewith a memorandum on the economic 
conditions ‘affecting food supplies for the aew.'y com¬ 
bined American and British tones, together with 
.estimates of supplies and costs involved in deficiency 
appropriations for the test half of the fiscal year 
1946-47 and appropriations for the fiscal year 1847-48. 


I shall submit detailed annexes to this memorandum 
as soon -.ib they are completed. 

I shall report separately on Austria, and at a later 
date I shall have some further report on other 
economic and health problems in these areas. 

In this exainiii'iilion of food questions in the com¬ 
bined zones, I have had the invaluable service of Dr. 
Dennis A. FitzGerald in food questions and that of 
Dr. Wm. H. Sebrell Jr, iu nutritional and health 
questions, together with the sb'c assistance in other 
economic questions of Mr. Hugh Gibson. Mr. Louis 
Lochner, Mr. Frank Mason and Dr. Gustav Stolper. 
1 have received the full co-operation of Generals 
McNamey, Clay and Draper. Colonel Raster and 
their able staff, us well as General Robertson, Sir Cecil 
Weir and Mr. T. F. Griffin and their able staff on the 
British side. 

My thanks are also due to the devoted service of 
Mr. 1 racy S. Vouchees, Special Assistant to the 
Secret a ly of War. and to the Air Transport Command 
lor their co-operation and skill. 

Faithfully, 

Herbert Hoover 

Report on Agricultural and Food 
Requirements 

Introduction 

At the tune of her hiirvender Germany had ex¬ 
hausted all of her reserves and most of her’stocks of 
consumer goods and raw materials. We now know lint, 
driven back into her own borders, she would have 
blown up iu chaos within a short time without further 
military action. 

Promptly after the surrender her liquid resources 
fmm wlrch she could have been provided with sup¬ 
plies were seized and divided as reparations. The 
population thus became largely dependent for its life 
upon the armies of occupation. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that, parts of 
Germany were annexed to Poland and Russia and that 
the shrunken territory was divided into four military 
occupation zones between the Russians, French, British 
nnd Amerirans. The American and British cones 
have now been administratively combined, .each 
nation bearing one-half the expense, and this report 
relates to that area only. 

Changes in Population and Manpower 

The changes which have taken place in population 
profoundly affect all economic problems. The popu¬ 
lation of the crftnbined zones in 1939 was about 
34,200,000. The Germans expelled from the Russian 
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and Polish anttfekationi, together with those from 
Chechoslovakia, Hungary and Austria, have raised the 
population in the American and British tones to about 
41,700,000. It is estimated that an additional 1,000,000 
will came into this area by December, 1947. There are 
also about 400,000 British and American military and 
civil personnel. Thus, the two zones will have to 
accommodate about 43,000,000 people, bringing- the 
population approximately 0,000,000 above that in 1939. 

The skilled manpower and the ratio of working 
males in the population have been greatly affected by 
the war. For the whole of Germany, it is estimated 
that 5,700,000 were killed or permanently injured. It 
is also estimated that over 3,000,000 prisoners of war 
are held in work camps in Russia, 750,000 in France, 
400,000 in Britain und 40,000 in Belgium. The detention 
of large numbers of skilled Sudeten German workmen 
in Czechoslovakia boars on this problem. 

As applied to the American and British zones, this 
represents a present subtraction of over 6,0001)00 of 
the most vital and most skilled workers in the popu¬ 
lation. Likewise, the 90,000 Nazis held in concentration 
camps, and the 1,900,000 others under sanctions by 
which they can only engage in manual labor, naturally 
comprise a considerable .part, of the former technical 
and administrative skill of the country, and the res¬ 
trictions upon them, however necessary, add to 
administrative and industrial problems. 

One consequence of these distortions is that in 
the age groups between 90 and 40 there are 6 men to 
10 women, and in the age group between 40 and 00. 
about 7 men to 10 women. Thus, there are in these 
groups between 6 and 7 million more women than 
men. The results upon productive power are bad 
enough, but the consequences to morals are appalling. 

Housing 

The housing situation in the two zones is the 
worst, that modern civilization has ever seen. About 
25 per cent, of the urban housing was destroyed by the 
war. Therefore, .25 per cent of the urban population 
■must find roofs from among the remaining 75 per cent, 
in addition to all the destitute “expellees” and other 
groups brought in. There has been little repair of 
damaged houses, due to lark of materials and trans¬ 
portation. The result of all this is that multitudes arc 
living in rubble and basements. The average space 
among tens of millions is equivalent to between three 
and four people to « 12 ft.. X 12 ft. room. Nor is the 
overcrowding confined to urban arpas, for the “ex¬ 
pellees’' have been settled into every farm house. One 
consequence is the rapid spread of tuberculosis and 
other potentially communicable diseases. 

Coal 

The shortage of coal is, next, to food, the most 
serious immediate bottleneck to both living and the 
revival of exports to pay for food. The Ruhr, which 
is now almost the sole coal supply of the Anglo- 
American zones, is, due to lack of skilled men and 
physical vitality in labor, producing only 230,000 tons 
per day, as against, a former 450,000 tons per day. Of 
the present production, a considerable amount must 
be exported to surrounding nations which are also 
suffering. The shortage leaves the two zones without 
sufficient coal for transport, household and other 
dominant services, with little upon which to start 
exports in the industry. 

The coal famine all over Western Europe and the 
unprecedented severity of the winter have produced 


everywhere the most acute suffering. As an example 
in Germany, no household coal has been issued in 
Hamburg since October. Other German cities have 
been but little better off. 

Agricultural Rroduction 

It must be borne in mind that about 25 per cent 
of the German pre-war food production came from the 
areas taken over by Russia and Poland. Moreover, the 
Russian Military zone in Germany was a large part 
of the bread basket of Germany. Some millions of 
tons formerly flowed into the American and British 
zones from these areas. Those sources now contribute 
nothing. 

The British and American armies and civilians are 
entirely fed from home. The large Russian army is 
fed upon their zone. 

Due to a lack of fertilizers, good seed, farm 
implements and skilled labor, the 1946 agricultural 
production in the American and British zones was 
about 65 per cenv of pre-war. A generalized appraisal 
indicates that in the American zone the harvest of 
1946 yielded a supply, beyond the needs of the 
fanners (self-suppliers), equal to about 1,100 calories 
per day for the “non-self-suppliers.” The similar supply 
in the British zone was about 900 calories per day 
average to the ‘non-self-suppliers.’' These amounls 
contrast with 3,000 calories of the pre-war normal 
German consumption. 

With the efforts being made to improve agricul¬ 
tural production there is an expected small increase 
from the harvest of 1947, especially in potatoes (if 
better seed is provided in time). The steps which I 
recommend, however, should show greater production 
from (he 1948 harvest. 

Food DisTiuntmoN 

This terrible winter, with frozen canals and 
impeded railway traffic, has rendered it impossible to 
maintain even the present low basis of rationing in 
many localities. The coal shortage and the consequent 
lack of heat, even for cooking, has added a multitude 
of hardships. The conclusions in this report as to the 
food situation are, however, not based upon the effect 
of this temporary dislocation, but upon the basic 
conditions, to which the winter has added may 
difficulties. 

From the food point of view, the population of 
the combined zones has been divided as below, based 
upon the German census undertaken last autumn. The 
table must not be regarded as precise for the different 
groups, as the Berlin sector was not distributed on the 
same basis as others. It is, however, accurate enough 
for food computation purposes. 

"Self-suppliers,” i.e., farmers and 

their families .. .. .. 7,646,000 

"Non-self-suppliers," i.e., urban 
population : 


Prospective and nursing mothers 

660,000 

Children 0-6 years of age 

3,070,000 

Children 6-15 years of age 

4,495,000 

Adolescents 15-20 years of age 
"Normal Consumers,” 

2,100,000 

20 years up 

17,910400 

Moderate bard workers 

2400,000 

Heavy workers 

1910,000 

Extra heavy workers 

720,000 

Displaced, persons 

680,000 34,045,000 

Total population (two zones) 4l£S5,00f) 
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The base ration is 1,660 calorics per person per day 
to the' “normal consumer" group, with priorities ' and 
suijplemdnts, as the situation requires or permits, for 
other groups. For instance, milk and fats are given 
in priority to-nursing mothers and children up to 6 
years of age ; more food, including more meat, is 
given in supplement to hard workers, etc. 

This basic ration for the “normal consumer’’ 
compares with the minimum temporary maintenance 
food intake recommended for “normal consumers" by 
eminent nutritionists, as follows : 




Recom¬ 

Present 


Present 

mended 

Defi- 


German 

minimum 

ciency 

Carbohydrates 

283 grams 

335 grams 

16% 

Fats 

24 grams 

45 grams 

47% 

Protein 

52 grains 

65 grams 

20% 

Calories 

1,550 

* 

2.000 

24% 

Thus with 

the defic.ency in 

quantity and 

in fats. 

protein und other nutrients, the 

1,550 ration e 

i wholly 


incapable of supporting health of the groups, which do 
uoi have supplements. 

Nutritional Condition of the Population 

The nutritional condition of the above different 
groups, irrespective of the immediate consequences ol 
the hard winter, are : 

(a) The 7,640.0(10 self-suppliei-i are, naturally 1*1 
good condition. 

(b) The supplements and priorities in special 
foods given to 3,730,000 prospective and nursing 
mothers, and children under 6 years of age, appear to 
he enough to keep them in good condition. 

(/■) Over half of the 6596,000 children and adoles¬ 
cents, especially in the lower-income groups, are in a 
deplorable condition. Their situation is hotter in 
limited localities where school feeding has been under¬ 
taken but outside these limits stunted growth and 
delayed development is widespread Ill some areas 
famine edema (actual starvation) is appearing in the 
children. A study of groups of boys between the ages 
9 and 16 years showed 5-5 pounds under minimum 
standard weights, with girls 5-1 pounds below such 
standard. Ollier groups studied showed even woise 
conditions. 

(d) A considerable part of the. ^‘normal con¬ 
sumer” group of 17,010,000 is likewise in deplorable 

condition. 

, This group comprises the tight physical workers 
and is in large majority women, and many are aged. 
Some portion of this group are able to supplement 
the 1,550-caloric ration by purchase of some supplies 
from the black market, from the free markets in the 
vegetable seasons and from package remittances. 
Some part of this group are too poor to purchase even 
the 1,550-calorie ration. 

In any event, a large par| of the group shows a 
steady loss of weight, vitality and ability to work. A 
study in the British zone shows urban adult males 
over nineteen pounds and females nc'rly five pounds 
under proper weight. A fctudy in (lie American zone 
showed from five to twenty pounds under proper 
weight. Famine edema is showing in thousands of 
cases, stated to be 10,000 in Hamburg alone. The in¬ 
creased death roll among the aged is ppalling. In 
persons over 70 in three months last autumn the in¬ 
crease was 40 per‘cent. 

(e) While the workers’ rations, due to supple¬ 
ments, are perhaps high enough in themselves, yet the 


universal tendency is for the workers to share his sup¬ 
plement with his wife and children, and therefore It 
does not have its full effect in supplying energy for the 
worker himself. 

(/) The 680,000 displaced persons are about one- 
third in the British zone and two-thirds in the United 
States zone. In the British zone they receive the 
German ration only. In the United States zone they 
receive supplements which amount to 700 calories per 
day, so there can be no doubt as to their adequate 
supply in that area. I 11 fact, the American nation is 
above (lie “normal ration” of the other nations on the 
Continent, except the former neutrals. 

These nutritional conclusions are based upon 

surveys made by Dr. William H. Sebrcll, Jr., of the 

United States Public Health Service, who was a 

member of my mission. At im.y request he also visited 
Italy. France. Belgium, Holland and Britain to study 
the comparative nutritional situations of these coun¬ 
tries with that of Germany. He reports that the 
nutrit ional condition in tho«e countries is nearly 'pre¬ 
war normal, while the special German groups that I 
have mentioned ore not only far below the other 
in lions but disastrously so. 

A New Program 

The Anglo-Amolieau bi-zonal agreement of 'ust 
autumn calls for an increase of rations bv 250 calories 
per day <it some undetermined date. Such an increase 
is highly desirable. However, the world shortage in 
cereals, evidenced by the early reduction of bread 
rations in several other nations, renders such an in¬ 
crease impossible until after the harvest of 1947. Such 
11 program also implies increased import supplies, 
which, in terms of grain, would add 1.260.000 tons and 
$136,000,000 annually to costs, above the already huge 
burden upon the taxpayers of our two nations. 

As the present base of 1,550 ml ones for “normal 
consumers” is not enough to maintain health ,'n many 
children or health and working energy in manv adults, 
T projiose a different program. This new approach e to 
repair the weakest spots in rile nutritional situation. 
I believe that this method will accomplish Ihe major 
purpose of the proposed general increase in ration as 
nearly as can be accomplished within the limits of 
mailable supplies end finances for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1946-47. 

In many ways 1 believe it is a better program, and 
if this 'method proves a successful remedy duiing the 
next few months, it may modify the necessity of so 
large an increase in imports in the fiscal year 1947-48 
as has heen proposed under the bi-zonal agreement. 

There are two groups 1o which this repair of 
weakness should lie given quickly. 

First are the children over 6 years of age and the 
adolescents. The timber of this group who are under¬ 
nourished is estimated to be about 3,500.000, or more 
than 50 per cent. To cover this group and assure that 
the food reaches the child, the British in their zone, 
aided by the Swedish and other charities, are giving 
a small ration in certain schools. There is no systematic 
school feeding in the American zone. A system of soup 
kitchens to provide n hot meal of appropriate body¬ 
building foods (meat, fats, milk, etc.) of at least. 350 
calories daily is imperative for the children in the 
worst areas of the combined zones if a future Germany 
of wholesome character is to be created. 

In order to start, this system at once I recommferd 
using the Army surplus 10-in-l rations, now en route, 
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and certain excess stocks not adapted to Army feeding 
■ and now in control of the American Occupation Forces. 
These resources can form the major base of this system 
for a considerable period. This is the more possible as 
it is proposed to slaughter during 1947 over 5,000,000 
head of cattle, hogs and sheep in order to lessen the 
animal consumption of ground crops, and a portion of 
these meats ami fats can be applied to this program. 
These various supplies, together with some minor 
cereal allotments, should carry the program for six 
months. 

The second group demanding immediate relief is 
the “normal consumer” group of about 17,910,000 per¬ 
sons. now receiving 1,550 calories per day. I strongly 
recommend several lines of action. («) A certain por¬ 
tion of them should be advanced to the group of 
moderate heavy workers and receive the supplement 
applicable to that category, (b) An emergency supply 
of cereals should be allotted to the German welfare 
organisations with which to provide a supplement to 
families in need and the soup kitchens, (c) I recom¬ 
mend that the aged in the "normal consumers" group 
and others where medically certified be issued ticket* 
upon the soup kitchens for the meal of 350 calories per 
day during the school week, to be consumed either at 
those kitchens or taken home. These supplemental 
measures will substantially improve and will at least 
carry over the most needy part of this group. 

By aid to the children and adolescents some 
pressure will be removed from the "normal consumer” 
group, who naturally tend to cut their own food to 
help their children. 

In support of Ihe above program for children and 
“normal rations” I have included in the recommended 
deficiency appropriation an emergency supply of 65,000 
tons of cereals. These measures, as I have said, are in 
substitution for the great increase otherwise necessary 
to import for the proposed program of a lift in the 
whole ration system by 260 calories. 

In addition to these measures I have included in 
the sums given below, which I recommend to l»e 
appropriated for the balance of this fiscal year 1946-47, 
an amount necessary' for the shipment of 400.000 tons 
of surplus potatoes from the United Stntes. The objeet 
is twofold. 

Due to spoilage during this unprecedented winter 
and other causes, there are not enough potatoes by 
250,000 tons to cover that portion of the minimum 
1,550-calorie ration until the next harvest. Certainly 
we cannot, allow the ration to fall below its already 
dangerous levels. 

Of even more importance, most of the potato seed 
of our zones normally comes from the Polish-annexed 
area and the Russian zone, and is not available. If we 
can forward 200,000 to 250.000 tons^of good potato seed, 
with some already in hand, we should be able to 
assure a yield from the 1947 harvest, of 5,000,000 tons 
and thereby effect some savings in overseas food 
imports for the fiscal year 1947-48. 

Necessary Imposts and Finance 

The supply and finance of food and collateral 
relief imports and the development of exports with 
which ultimately to pay foT these imports has been 
organised upon the basis of dividing foreign trade into 
two categories : 

Category "A” covers imports of food, fertilisers 
and petroleum products for the civil population. This 


category is to be paid for by appropriations, and thus, 
one-half by the taxpayers each of the United States 
and the United Kingdom. It has not been determined 
whether seeds fall in this group. In my opinion they 
should be and I have included them .in my estimates 
of supply and cost which appear below. 

Category “B” is under the "Joint Export-Import 
Agency,” who regulate the importation of raw materials 
and the export of coal, some other raw materials and 
manufactured products. The organization started with 
a certain working capital and all exports of coal and 
other commodities are credited to this fund until the 
exports exceed the raw material imports when the 
surplus will bo applied to the cost of Category "A." It 
is hoped that the export surplus will begin to contri¬ 
bute to Category “A” in the hist half of 1948 and cover 
virtually all the cost in the calendar year 1950. 

Therefore, the cost of Category “A" for the 
balance of the 1947 fiscal year, in which a deficiency 
appropriation is involved, and the whole of the 1948 
fiscal year, will fall upon the taxpayers of America and 
Britain. 

Cost and Supplies of Category “A” Imports for 
the Last Half of Fiscal Year 1946-1947 

The program, of supplies and costs to cover 
Category “A” for the six months from Januaiy 1 to 
July 1, 1947, will appear large compared to the 
program given later for the whole fiscal year 1947-1948. 
The reasons are that imports were unduly low during 
the last six months of 1946 and the drain on indigenous 
food unduly large. Also, it is necessary t,o include the 
cost of purchases and shipments prior to July 1 so ns 
to provide in June for arrivals in Germany during the 
period July l to August 15, for which appropriations 
for the 1947-48 fiscal year cannot be available until 
after July 1. Tins works to lessen the burden on the 
fiscal year following that date. I have, as said, included 
the allotment of 65,000 tons of cereals to support the 
“normal ration” group and the potato imports. 

The following is the estimated cost for both zones; 
for the six months January 1 to July 1, 1947, in which 
are included the supplies already shipped for this 
period : 

Cereals (wheat equivalent) 2,505,000 tons $288,000,000 


Other foods, 720,000 tons 54,000,000 

Fertilizers 17,600,000 

Seeds 12,500,000 

Petroleum products (civil population) 12,000,000 

Total $384,000,000 


The United States contribution of one-half of this 
is $192,000,000. 

What portion of these expenditures are already 
covered by appropriations and what portion must need 
be covered by deficiency appropriations is not known 
to me. * 

Supplies and Cost for Fiscal Yeah 1947-48 

In considering the supplies and eost of Category 
"A” for the fiscal year 1947-48, the supplemental sup¬ 
ports I have proposed to strengthen the children, 
adolescents and “normal ration” group, should un¬ 
doubtedly carry through these groups until October, 
especially with the spring and summer produce. 
Therefore, it will not. in any event, be necessary to 
increase the general ration by the* 250 calories pro¬ 
vided in Hie bi-sonal agreement until that date. It is 
my hope that the revised methods by which the weak 
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plaoes in the system ace strengthened may partially or 
Wholly avoid this necessity after that date. I have, 
however ' provided in the estimates an item* of 
$62,34)0,000 for such -an increase after October. 1 have 
also included in these estimates an enlarged fertilizer 
and seed prograJb. It is my belief that these latter 
measures will greatly .lighten the burden on our tax¬ 
payers in the fiscal (year 1948-1948. 

The following is my estimate of the supplies and 
costs needed for the fiscal year 1947-48 covering 
Category “A.” 


Cereals (in terms of wheat) for 1,550 
calories level, 2,785,000 tons 
Cereals for “normal consumers” emer¬ 
gency supplemental feeding 192,000 
^ tons 

Child feeding program (includes special 
foods), 130,000 tons 
Other foods, 450,000 tons 
Fertilizers (available) 

Seeds 

Petroleum products for ci\ il population 


$278,500,000 


19,200,000 

36.000,000 
75,000,000 
45,000,000 
27,000.000 
25 000,000 


$504,700,000 

Cost of ration increase to 1,800 calories 
on or about October, 1947 62.300,000 


Total $567,000,000 

of which the United States share of 50 per cent 
’mounts to $283,500,000. 

Due to thesp changes in method, the above pro¬ 
gram is different from that submitted by the’ War 
Department for the fiscal year 1947-48, but. the total 
■ost is no greater. 

It is my conviction that these appropriations for 
Category “A” for both the 1946-47 and the 1947-19-18 
fiscal years should have first consideration, even in 
priority to appropriations for military purposes. The 
(ecunational forces cannot be reduced without these 
assurances of minimum food supply. From the point 
of view only of maintaining order, the need for these 
forces is not great if we can meet, 4hc food needs. 
Their size will depend upon other considerations. 

Further Savings to the Taxtayebsat 
Can Be Made 

There are ways by which these costs could bo 
reduced, although they are not certain enough to he 
deducted in advance against appropriations which must 
now be' determined. 

1. If these changes in rationing program render 
the general calorie lift unnecessary, there would be a 
saving of $62,000,000. 

2. If through the 1947 deficiency appropriation the 
seeds are provided in time, there should be substantial 
additions to the German potato harvest, in relief of 
1947-48 expenditures. If the fertilizer and seed recom¬ 
mendations for the fiscal year 1947-48 are accepted, 
there should .be savings by increased, indigenous pro¬ 
duction in the year 1948-49. 

3. There would be savings if prices proved lower 
and if climatic conditions for the indigenous crops 
turnpd out exceptionally favorable. 

, 4. The Potsdam Declaration results in Germany 
having no,consequential overseas shipping. If we 
could effect, some ’temporary operation by German 
crevys of, zay, seventy-five Liberty ships, now laid up, 


to transport food and raw materials, all of the expense 
could be paid by the Germans in marks, except for' 
fuel, and thus save a very large amount of dollars 
otherwise coming from the American and British tax¬ 
payers. 'I'bis would probably amount to $40,000,000 per 
annum. 

5. A further saving of possibly several million 
dollars could be made for the taxpayers if the large 
American Army return equipment, now being trans¬ 
ported at high ocean rates, were sent home on the 
return voyages of these Liberty ships. 

6. There are food surpluses in the control of other 
nations than ourselves and the British. They eompriBe 
possible increased catches of fish in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, which otherwise are little likely to find 
a market, and some surpluses possible from the South 
American state?. It would seem to me that some sup¬ 
plies could well be furnished by these nations, .being 
repaid as indicated below, pari passu with the British 
and ourselves. 

7. The Germans lost, a considerable part of their 
deep-sea fishing fleet. If more such boats could be 
found and loosed from American surplus small shipping, 
the fish supply could be greatly increased. The fishing 
ground- in the Baltic and North Seas are being limited 
against. German fishing. As there are ample supplies 
of fish in these sens, it seems a pity that, with this 
food available, British and American taxpayers are 
called upon to furnish food in substitution for fish the 
(humans could catch for themHelveR. 

Fish is particularly needed, as the present diet is 
sadly lacking in protein content. 

8. A still further saving to British and American 
taxpayers is possible if maximum expedition could be 
made of exports of German manufacture. The Joint 
Export-Import Agency is doing its best., but such ex¬ 
ports me hampered by the lack of coal for manu¬ 
facture. by Ir.’ding-with-the-enetmy acts and restric¬ 
tions on free communication, together with limitations 
on dealings between buyers and sellers. The restoration 
of trade is inevitable, and pvery day’s delay in remov¬ 
ing these barriers is simply adding to the burden of 
our taxpayers for relief that could otherwise be paid 
for in goods. No one can say that in her utterly 
shattered state Germany is a present economic menace 
to the world. 

Should there be such good fortune as to realize 
all these possibilities, we could not. only increase the 
food supply to health levels but. also lessen the ioint 
costs by $150,000,000 during the fiscal year 1947-48 
However, as I have said, I am convinc'd that the 
larger sum should be provided for. 

German Repayment for These Outlays 

The great, sums hitherto spent on relief of the 
German civilian population from outside Germany’s 
borders, together with those in the future, should not 
be an irrecoverable expenditure to our two Govern¬ 
ments. 

I have, therefore, urged upon the American and 
British authorities that it, be announced as a policy 
and stipulated in all peace arrangements that these 
expenditures for the relief of the civil population 
(Category "A”), past and future, should be made a 
first charge upon the economy of Germany and repaid 
from any future net exports from Germany before any 
payments to other nations of any kind. 
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At my instance all Allied nations in the first 
World War agreed that German civilian relief ex¬ 
penditures at that time should be repaid from any 
liquid assets and ranked ahead of any reparation 
claims. They were so repaid. The grounds which I 
advanced at that time are no less valid today. By 
these relief expenditures we are rebuilding the economy 
of tine German people so that other payments can be 
made by them. These costs should be a sort of 
•'receiver’s certificate.” If this policy be pursued, these' 
appropriations for relief asked from the Congress and 
the Parliament can become a recoverable expenditure 
and not a charity loaded on to our taxpayers. If. would 
seem that a tax upon exports of some' per cent, to be 
paid in dollars after July 1, 1949, might be an effective 
implementation of such a provision. 

Organisation 

I have made certain recommendations to the join! 
Military Governments of (he two zones us lo orga¬ 
nization matters, which I believe will improve adminis¬ 
tration now that bizonal operation under larger 
German responsibility has been undertaken. 

Conclusion 

It may come as a great shock to American tax¬ 
payers that, having won the war over Germany, we 
are now faced for some years with lirge expemlifu’cs 
for relief for these people. Indeed, it is something new 
in human history lor the conqueror to undertake. 


Whatever the policies might have been that 
would have avoided this expense, we now are- faced 
with it. And wc are faced with it until the export 
industries of Germany can be sufficiently revived to pay 
for their food. The first necessity for such a revival 
is sufficient food upon which to maintain vitality to 
work. 

Entirely aside fiom any humanitarian feelings for 
this mass of people, if we want peace, if we want to 
preserve the safety and health of our Army of Occupa¬ 
tion, if we want to save the expense of even larger 
mil.Uuy forces to preserve order, if wc want to reduce 
the size and expense of our Army of Occupation —I 
can see no other course but to meet the burdens I 
have here outlined. 

Our determination is to establish such a region' 
in Germany as will prevent for ever again the rise «f 
militarism and aggression within these people. But 
those who believe in ve ngeance and the punishment of 
a great mass of Germans not concerned in the Nazi 
conspiracy can now have no misgivings, for all Ot 
them—in food, waimth and shelter—have been sunk 
to the lowest level known in a hundred years of 
Western history. 

If Western civilization is to survive in Europe it, 
must also survive in Germany. And it must be built 
into a co-operative member of that civilization. That, 
indeed, is the hope of any lasting pon.ee. 

After all, our flag flies over these people. That 
flag means some thing besides military power. 

0 :- 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONA!. OPIUM POLICY 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a„ pli.n. 

IV 


Second International Opium Conference of 1924 
In accordance with its resolution of the 27lh Septem¬ 
ber, 1924, the League of Nations issued invitations on 
the 18th October, 1924, to all signatories to the Hague 
Convention to participate in an international con¬ 
ference to consider the two questions of the limitation 
of t/he amounts of morphine, heroin, cocaine and their 
respective salts to be manufactured and the limitation 
of the production of raw opium and coca leaves to the 
medical and scientific needs of the world. I- was 
attended by foity-one nations. Postponing for the 
present any discussion of the first, question which is 
not the matter under consideration here, it ihas to be 
seated that the second was something like an attempt, 
to give effect to fhc proposals made by the American 
delegation to the Advisory Committee of 1923 subject, 
of course, to reservations made by certain countries 
including India. 

The Conference met on the. 17th November. 1924 
and two months were wasted in infrucluous discussions 
and repeated adjournments to give time to the various 
Committees appointed by it to conduct investigation* 
on different aspects of such problems as rose frown 
time to time and to submit their reports. From these, 
it became clear that there was no likelihood that the 
production of raw opium and coca leaves would be 
restricted to the medical and scientific needs of the 
world. 


In this Conference, the net-olid prupm-al a.- quali¬ 
fied by the reservations referred lo previously, was 
opposed by all the colonial Powers financially in- 
lere-ifed in 'he opium traffic as well as another 
modifying it, as put forward by the representatives of 
Japan, the only colonial Power apparently ready to 
alter its opium policy. The representative nominated 
by (ho British administration not only voted againsl 
the original proposal but also agains: the milder 
Japanese one. It also appears that he was one of those 
who opposed a suggestion for the gradual reduction 
of the traffic in opium and the simultaneous decrease 
of its production through limitation of cultivation 
with n a period of fifteen years. 

The comment of Lewin, the great German autho¬ 
rity on habit-forming drugs, on page 00 of his 
PhatUaxlira is that this attitude earned for IndiK or 
rather for its administration “the reproach of being 
influenced in opium politics by financial and commer¬ 
cial considerations.” 

Withdrawal of the TJJ3.A. and the UB.8.R 

Countries like the United States which had pressed 
for the acceptance of the two proposals mentioned 
previously had expected that colonial Powers like 
Great, Britain, France, Holland, Japan, etc.-, in whose 
territorial possessions the continuance of opium-' 
smoking had been permitted as a temporary measure 
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would, in adherence to the obligation* undertaken 
trader Article* 6-8 of the Hague Opium Convention, 
take steps,to limit imports of raw opium used for the 
manufacture of smoking opium and that at least some 
of them would agree to suppress this traffic within a 
definite period,*Vhich, of course, by reducing the 
demand finr the nartatic would probably result in an 
appreciable reduction in production of the drug 
These hopes were dashed to the ground when it was 
realised that, with the exception of Japan, they in the 
language of memorandum submitted to the President 
of the Conference by Representative Porter in behalf 
of the American delegation, were 

‘not prepared to reduce tin* consumption of smok¬ 
ing opium unless the producing nation* agree to 
reduce production and prevent smuggling from 
their territories and then only in the event of 
an adequa'e guarantee being given that the 
obligations undertaken by the producing nation* 
would be effectively and promptly fulfilled." 

The American delegation therefore concluded 
that, in view of the conditions precedent demanded 
by the colonial Powers, it was useless to expect any 
restriction in the production of raw opium. It had been 
authorised by the Congress of the United 8tat.es to 
participate in the Conference and to sign agreement* 
bearing on the opium problem only if they ‘'fulfilled 
the conditions necessary for the suppression of the 
narcotic drug traffic” as set, forth in the two American 
proposals referred to more than once. Feeling that the 
draft of the Convention then under discussion, did not, 
satisfy the conditions imposed on it by the Congress, 
(lie American delegate* withdrew on too fids Feb’unrv. 
1025 “as the instructions under which they were acting 
did not permit them the slightest compromise.’’ 

It was, however, made clear by the American 
delegation that its withdrawal did not even remotely 
imply that, the United States would cease its effort* 
through international co-operation for the suppression 
of the illicit traffic in opium and other dangcrou* 
drugs for it. recognised that, success in it was possible 
only llnough this means. 

Utterly sceptical about the adequacy of the steps 
proposed for the control of the traffic in dings the 
obvious aim of the Second Opium Confpfrncc of 1924. 
as a satisfactory solution of the problem, the repre¬ 
sentative of Russia stated that Ihc Union of Sov ; ot 
Socialistic Republics was already far in advance of all 
the participating countries in the fight again*' the 
drug menace and had taken effective sleps for stamp¬ 
ing ft out “which the other Governments at present 
in' power have not dared to adopt, owing to their f a’ 
of private enterprise.” 

It claimed that it had already brought about 
complete freedom from drug addiction among its 
nationals which the Conference was only contemplat¬ 
ing “as an object to attain in the distant future.” It 
therefore refused to participate in its deliberations as 
the only possible reason for its presence in it would 
be “to induce other Governments to adopt measures 
similar to those taken by itself," 'and which, it was 
felt, would not be accepted by any one of those 
financially .interested in the production and distri¬ 
bution of drugs. 

, Geneva Convention of 1925 

The deliberations of the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924 led to what is known as the 


Convention of 1925 relating to Dangerous Drugs, in 
addition to which there was a Protocol and a Final Act 
all signed on ihc 19t.li February, 1925. 

As regards the matters covered by this Convention, 
its tbiTl.y-first article said : 

"The present Convention rep aces, u- between 
the contracUng Parlies, the piovision- of Chapters 
I 111 and V of the Convention signed hI the Hague 
on January 23rd. 1912, which provision-, tcumin pi 
force as between the Contracting Parties and any 
States Parties to the said Convention which are 
not Parties to the (resent Convention.’’ 

For the convenience of the reader, it may be 
stated here that ihe first chapter of the Hague Con¬ 
vention comprising the first four articles are concerned 
with laws for eontioiling the production and distribu¬ 
tion of raw opium. I lie thiid, consisting of Arieles 
9-14 envisage legislation regulating the mamifiictuie 
and distribution of medicinal opium, morphine, 
cocaine, ole., and the filth covering Articles 20 and 21 
with the euacinienl of laws against the illegal pi sw¬ 
um i,l ding*, etc. 

The aim of the Convention hereaftoi called the 
Geneva Convention was, in the language of the 
preamble, to ensure 

“a more effective limitation of the pioduction or 
manufacture of (hi substances (liabit-forining drugs) 
and to exercise a closer control and supervision of 
the international trade than are provided for in the 
said < Hague) Convention.” 

Under the first article, of the Protocol, the s.gna- 
loiv Stages admitted their responsibility for the esto- 
lili-hinent of such control over the production distri- 
I'li ion and export of raw opium as would eliminate 
all chances of illicit traffic. They also agreed to take 
within five years of the date of its coming into effect, 
measures to prevent the smuggling of opium which, it 
was recognised, had up to that, time, seriously inter¬ 
fered with the effective suppression of opium-smoking 
in such countries where it. was temporarily permitted. 

The unwillingness to immediately implement the 
Geneva Convention, it has been held by anti-opiumists 
was due l,o the desire to put off the evil day as long 
a* possible and constitmcfc still another proof, if prool 
is required, of the reluctance with 'which the piohlcnu 
of ending the ding menace was approached bv many 
cl the paitieipat'Ug States. 

That these previously mentioned wmthv objects 
were not likely to be pursued by all the signatory Povo s 
with equal zeal is also evident from the last, article ol 
the (’onvention under which it, was open to anv of 
them to declare at the time of its signature, rati¬ 
fication or accession, that its acceptance did not 
include 

“any or ail of its colonies, ovei-soa? po-ses-ion*. 
protectorates, or overseas territories undoi it* 
sovereignty or authority, or in respect of which it, 
had accepted a mandate on behalf of the League 
of Nations, etc.” 

This atielc had to be incorporated in the Con¬ 
vention in deference to the wishes of many Power* 
whioh disliked the idea of putting an end to- the 
opium traffic from which they derived a revenue. II 
is needless to add that, it had tho effect of Itugely 
stultifying the objects aimed at in arriving at this 
agreement. 

The Convention was subject to ratification wh oh, 
as experience in the case of t>he Hague Convention had 
already shown, was not a matter very easily seeiired. 
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Further, the thirty-sixth article provided that it would 
not be brought into effect till at least ten eignatorio 
had formally ratified it along with the Protocol. In 
this connection, it may be mentioned here that, only 
eight of the participating Powers had ratified it as well 
as the Protocol by the beginning of 1928. 

The Smuggling Problem in the International 
Opium Conferences of 1924 
From what has been said elsewhere, it is clear that 
(.lie opinion of the United States as expressed by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate iu February, 
1923 had been that countries like India, Persia and 
Turkey were not producing much larger quantities ol 
opium than actually needed for the medicinal and 
scientific needs of the world and that it was this 
excess which was used for euphoric purposes. It was 
also held that large amounts of this extra opium were 
smuggled into it which, manufactured into morphine, 
heroin, etc., was used for intoxication purposes by 
addicts who were estimated to number one million or 
so. Inquiries made at that, time showed that the same 
state of affairs had appeared in certain parts of 
Europe so that the civilised nations of the west were 
being at last menaced by this evil which had so long 
touched the people of the east only. 

The position so far as the latter were concerned, 
was that the colonial Powers had imposed restrictions 
on the availability of opium, generally because of the 
revenue motive This had operated in checking, to 
some extent, the wide diffusion of addiction to opium. 
But here too, the difference between the cost of pro¬ 
duction and the sale price of the narcotic had 
encouraged smuggling so much so that, on the 15th 
August. 1924, the Opium Advisory Committee was 
compelled to record the following : 

“Large consignments of raw opium without any 
restriction are exported to the Far East under 
false declarations of destination for (he pirp w* 
of the illicit traffic and are being smuggled into 
China and elsewhere.” 

Further invest’ gat ions showed that smuggling of 
opium had been going on for a long time on a much 
larger scale than had been conjectured. So serious was 
the position that, in the preamble to the Agreement 
signed on the 11th February, 1925, after the end of 
the First International Opium Conference, special note 
was taken of the fact that 

■“The increase of the smuggling of opium in 
the greater part of the territories in the Far East 
since the ratification of the (Hague) Convention 
is hampering greatly accomplishment of the gradual 
and effective suppression of the manufacture of. 
internal trade in. and use of prepared opium, as 
provided for in the Convention, and is eve.n render¬ 
ing less effective some of the measures already 
taken for that end.” 

Similarly, in the Final Act supplementary to the 
above Agreement, reference was made to the fact that 
the registration of addicts and rationing bad not, led 
to satisfactory results in most countries in the Far 
East, because of the existence of the contraband trade 
which “equalled and even surpassed in extent the 
legitimate trade.” 

The problem of smuggling also engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Second International Opium Conference. 
This is evident from the very first paragraph of the 
Agreement signed at its conclusion where it is Bind 
that‘while ' 


“The application of the provisions of the Hague 
Convention of January 23rd, 1912. by the Contract¬ 
ing Parties has produced results of great value, . . • 
the contraband trade in and abuse of the sdbetangea 
to which the Convention applies 'still continued on 
a great scale.” m 

The signatories to the previously mentioned 
documents agreed to take certain steps to discourage 
smuggling. Under the eighth article df the First Agree¬ 
ment, the Contracting Powers agreed to assist one 
another in their efforts to stop it by “direct exchange 
of information and views between the heads of the 
sendees concerned.” The carrying out of the same 
procedure in a somewhat modified form was also 
agreed to under the third article of the Final Act 
supplementing the Agreement entered into after the 
Xno'd International Opium Conforonce. 

Feeling that the mere exchange of information 
and views was not enough, in the sixth article of the 
Protocol, supplementing the First Agreement, the 
signatories, with a view to effecting “the complete and 
final suppression of the use of prepared opium,” made 

“a pressing appeal to the poppy-growing countries 
for the establishment, between all the States con¬ 
cerned of a sincere and energetic, collaboration 
which will lead to the termination of the illicit 
traffic.” 

Tlie wording of the lines quoted above makes it 
clear that, it was felt by some of the Powers concerned 
that there were some opium-producing States which, 
like them, were also signatories to the above docu¬ 
ments and which had, at last, in the past, failed to 
offer thoir “sincere and energetic collaboration” the 
result of which had been to facilitate illegal traffic in 
drug and which, therefore, were being exhorted to 
amend their ways. 

The Protocol to the Second Agreement went 
further, for its first article stated : 

“The States signatory to the present Protocol, 
recognising that under Chapter I of the Hague 
Convention the duty vests upon them of establish¬ 
ing such a control over the production, distribution 
and exportation of raw opium as would prevent the 
illicit traffic, agree to take such measures as may 
be required to prevent, completely, within five years 
from the present date, the smuggling of opium 
from constituting a serious obstacle to the effective 
suppression of the use of prepared opium in those 
territories Where such use is temporarily autho¬ 
rised." • i 

It is to be noted that this article admitted in. un¬ 
mistakable language the obligation of the signatories 
to the Hague Convention to take steps calculated to 
stop the illicit traffic iu raw opium with the clear 
implication that this duty had not been fully dis¬ 
charged in the past and also that the situation was 
so grave that it was not thought advisable to allow 
them to take their own time to do it. H was therefore 
necessary to fix a time-limit which, it was agreed, 
would not exceed five yean. 

Embarrassing Situation of India Government 

Though, under circumstances mentioned elsewhere, 
(lie expori of Indian opium to China had been slopped 
from 1913, India bad continued to send it to such 
Far Eastern territories as the Straits Settlements, < 
Hongkong, Macao, Japan, Indo-China, Java, Sjpm, and' 
British Borneo. Part of this had gone *to their Govern¬ 
ments, while the rest had been taken by private 
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merchants. The following statement taken from the 
Statistical Abstract for British India shows the number 
of.cheshS of opium exported to the Far East during 
the period 1922-1928 : 

1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1920-27 1927-28 

7,887 8800 ' 5,889 6.972 8012 7531 

It had become clear that the Indian opium 
imported by the above-mentioned countries of die 
Far East was much in excess of what was normally 
required by the addicts residing in them. The customs 
authorities in China luul repeatedly seised large 
qualities of contraband Indian opium at Hie ports of 
lliut, country. Indian opium had also been seized in 
South Africa, Australia and other countries which 
could not legitimately have gone there. 

India had not only participated in framing the 
proi isions of the Agreements. Protocols and Final Acts 
resulting from the two International Opium Confer¬ 
ences of 1924 but. had also signed and ratified them 
thus making it obligatory on the part of its rulers to 
give effect to them. This should have been done with 
effect, from flhe beginning of the official year 1925-26 
That this had not been done is quite clear from the 
fact that the total number of chests exported had 
gone up from 6,972 in 1925-26 to 8,012 in 1926-27. 
dropping to 7,531 in 1927-28. which, however, was 
higher than the Far Eastern exporls fm 1925-25 by 
more than 1,500 chests. 

It could not be suggested that this increase was 
due to a sudden expansion in the Chinese adult male 
population in them as had been the case so far as the 
Federated and Unfederated Malaya States, the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies. British Borneo, etc., were concerned 
in the First World War. Ant.i-opiumists contended, and 
that not quite unreasonably, that a part, probably a 
much larger part ‘ban was admitted, of the Indian 
opium exported to the Far East, was smuggled into 
territories including China which did not permit its 
entry. 

The British administration could very well say 
that so far as the opium produced in British India 
was concerned, the whole process from the cultivation 
of the poppy down to the reaming of the narcotic to 
the users was under such efficient control that leakage, 
if any, must necessarily be negligible. It was, however, 
in a different and more difficult situation so far as 
qpiuiu produced in the Indian States, known as Malwn 
opium, was concerned for repeated seizures of contra¬ 
band opium of this variety inside British territories, 
in ports like Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi as well 
as on board ships leaving them had proved beyond 
any doubt the existence of smuggling on a large scale 
Under these circumstances, it was only reasonable to 
assume that the amounts seized must have been a 
fraction, probably a small frac'inn, of those success¬ 
fully smuggled. 

Credit must go to the India Government, which, 
bp the end of 1923-24, had persuaded most Central 
Indian States to pass laws aime'd at reducing the 
amounts consumed by their people but as, under 
treaty obligations, it was not entitled to enforce any 
policy of suppressing or restricting the cultivation o r 
the poppy in them, all that happened was that roduc- 
* tion in .the consumption by these Indian States’ peoples 
without* a corresponding reduction in the poppy 
acreage made larger quantities of the drug available 
"fpr which there was no legitimate outlet. Part of this, 


it was held, was smuggled to British India and part 
abroad. , 

The awkward position into which the British 
adnimistoation was put by the constant seizures of 
contiaband opium was described in the following terms 
by Prof. H. G. Alexander of the Selly Oaks College. 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham, on page 48 of his Narcotics 
i.rt India and South Asia. 

“The smuggling trade is a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to the Government. of India ; for, all hough 
the Maiwa States are not under i's control, the 
Government of India is alone responsible to the 
League of Nations for drug control in the whole 
of India ; and it is rather annoying for that. 
Government, which has prided itself on the 
exemplary thoroughness of its control of opium, to 
be railed to account because Malwa opium is being 
smuggled to South Africa. Australia, and other 
distant countries In Bombay, for instance, I was 
assured that every mail-boat leaving foi South 
Africa probddy had smuggled op.um on board.'’ 

Nt.iv Anti-Sm n,c,uM. Measvhks of tub 
Leagvk or Nations 

At this time, there were four principal opium 
pioduciug countries, China, India, Persia and Turkey. 
So far as the first of these was concerned, it was true 
enough that it, was producing large quantities of the 
drug but, ul the same time, so great was the demand 
for it among the poorer Chinese addicts and so strict 
the preventive'service at the ports that it could not 
be said that it was smuggled outside tlu country the 
more so because there was no authenticated instance 
of l lie seizure of Chinese contraband opium. 

Seizures of Turkish and Persian opium were made 
f rom time to time. As Turkey had not declared even 
its formal adherence to the Hague Convention of 1912 
and was not a party to the Geneva Convention of 
1925, it was not bound by any of their provisions. So 
far as Tarsia was concerned, it had signed but. not 
ratified vhe Hague Convention. In addition, while it 
had attended the Second International Opium Con¬ 
ference, it had neither signed nor ratified the Geneva. 
Convention of 1925. It. therefore, follows that it too 
was not under any obligation to lake any steps what¬ 
ever under these two Conventions. 

All this has been stated merely to show that the 
one large opium-produring country which could, at 
ths time, be legitimately asked to adopt, measures to 
suppress the iliieil traffic in opium was India. When 
in August. 1925. that is about six months after the 
Geneva Convention had been signed and atified by 
India, the Opium Advisory Committee passed the 
resolution quoted below, it may be held, not, quito 
imjustifvibly, that it was, at least to a certain extent, 
a gentle hint to the British administration in India 
that it should not make any further delay in discharg¬ 
ing its duty. The resolution in question reads as 
follows : 

“I. (») The Committee desires to call ,the 
attention of the Council and the Assembly to the 
prevalence of the illicit t.rnffic in the drugs at the 
present time, its organised character and the large 
financial resources behind it. as indicated by the 
documents laid before the Committee and appended 
to its report." 

As no signs of improvement in tbe situation had 
manifested themselves, the Opium Advisory Commit* 
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toe which test from May 26 to June 8, IMC^ that iis 
nearly ace yew alter the- above resolution had been 
passed: and circulated. among the signatory Powers, 
including India, returned to the charge. 

“1. The Committee, after examining the in¬ 
formation before it. relating to the illicit traffic,’ 
points out the gravity of the present situation. 
Considerable seizures of tire manufactured drugs, 
and of opium continue to be made . . , 

"IV. The Committee recommends that the Govern¬ 
ments in their annual reports to the League, should 
be nuked to state the total quantities of each of 
the drugs (including opium) seised by their autho¬ 
rities during the year ...” 

In September, 1626. the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee came up for consideration by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, its final autho¬ 
rity, which, too, drew the attention of its members 
including India to them suggesting that there should 
be no further delay in taking effective steps to stop 
the contraband trade in habit-forming drugs including 
opium. 

Naturally enough, the British administration &t 
the Centre whioh could easily afford to defy nationalist 
anti-opium opinion in India did not relish the charge 
brought against it of failing to use its paramount 
powers to stop the smuggling of opium outride India. 
Further, it had no desire to, antagonise world opinion 
through unit-fulfilment, of its international obligations 
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in? the matter.. There was also tee fact that Chapter VI, 
of the Geneva Convention envisaged' tee .appointment, 
of- a Permanent Central Board “tetete,'jiiwbe months 
gam the coming into force” of. the' Convention. The 
ditties of this Board as defined in Article 24 of the 
Convention were as follows; 

"The Central Board shall, continuously watch 
the course of the International trade. If the infor¬ 
mation at its disposal leads the Board to .conclude 
that excessive quantities of any substance covered 
by the present Convention are accumulating in any 
country, or that there is a danger of that country 
becoming a centre of the illicit traffic, the Boird 
shall have the right, to ask through the Seerelaiv- 
General of the League, for explanations from the , 
country in question. ' 0 

‘If no explanation is given wi'hur a reasonable 
time or the explanation is unsatisfactory the Cen¬ 
tral Board shall have the right to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Governments of afl the , Cont,>acring 
Parties and of the Council of the League of Nations 
to the matter, and to recommend that no further 
exports of the substances covered by the present 
Convention or any of them shall be made to the 
country concerned until the Board reports that, it i a 
satisfied as to the situation in the country in regard 
to the sa-'d substances. The Board shall at the same 
time notify the Government, of the country con¬ 
cerned of the reenmmendstion made by it” 

(To bf; covtinurd) 


RECEPTION FOR INDIA’S FIRST AMBASSADOR 

Bv Da. ANNUP SINGH 


The most significant and the colorful event of 
Washington, still talked aboul here, was the reception 
gnen by the National Committee for India's Freedom 
in honor of India’s First Ambassador, Mr Asaf Alt. 
Almost one thousand guests participated in this func¬ 
tion ih the ballroom of Hotel Mayflower. There were 
a large number of foreign diplomats, scores of senators 
and congressmen both republicans and democrats, the 
high officials from the Slate Department and various 
o'her departments, a number of leading socialite of 
Washington, the top-ranking newspaper representa¬ 
tives and a flock of Indians from all over the country 
and naturally those residing in Washington. 

I headed the receiving line as the host of the 
party, next in line stood the Ambassador, then Nazili 
Heera Meneek, the Treasurer of the Committee ; Mrs. 
fiansa Mehta, India’s delegate to the U, N.; Mr; Sher 
M. Qurajshi, Secretary for All-India Brotherhood 
Association of Detroit ; Mrs. Hamid Ali. another 
Indian delegate to the TLN.; Mr. Mumtaz Kitohlew 
of Ctii&go And Mr. Gulam Mohamed of California. 
There we stood for almost two hours shaking hands 
with the guests who continuously poured in. 

The Indians with their colorful turbans'and the 
Indian hidies with their glittering saris mixed frith the 
foreign dignitaries in their native costumes. Some of, 
the leading Washington socialites acted as hostesses, 
poured ''tea. 'Add -Coffee for the' guests and amiably. 
chatted-wSte' tfcv-m . while mowing back and. forth 
obviowiy enjoying themselves. ’ The press cameras 
flashed hack and forth spotting the diplomats,, the 


senators and many others who attracted their eyes. 
Over and over again they dragged this, that, and the 
other noiaWe to the side of the Indian Ambassador 
io be flashed together. 

The local press played up the’party in the Society 
Columns twice dining the week and displayed -pictures 
in prominent, places. The Press was unanimous in its 
lavish eulogies of the function. Which according to 
them was the most colorful and'brilliant’that has been 
staged in Washington in a long time. Mr, Asaf AH. 
according to the Press, “is an agreeable .-person with 
great dignity.” When one of the young inquisitive girl 
reporters asked the Ambassador when' bis wife was 
going to join him, he brushed query with 

the typically American reply, “Twtv,|g tee >64-00 
quest,ion." In a short period he has already’ eatablished 
himself, n man of good manners, charm, dignity, and 
humor. , ' ■ : ■ • 4 

The Indians comm from all over the 'Upited States 
to attend, this histone function. They teune from 
California, Chicago* Pittsburg, Detroit, :New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia^ .and unsay other in the. 

United Sfates- They brought with tbetp the'^SIntiment 
of the entire Indian commdOity ip the small 

community teat in its humble.limy to.mWrty' for the 
day when India would be represented by ?, n.)|rue eon 
of India in Washipgton_, T(jeir messages;. ;Wm. distri¬ 
buted to tee pgN** tejOtgte. oaA ajfcVBifrJiutotfon^ 
asth&t would have epoiledrts infortheti’ enaracter, 
Conspicioua among the messages was . the following. 
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received from Dr. Syud Hoaaain, the Chairman of the 
.National Committee from India : 

“If; is with deep gratification that I send this 
message of welcome to India’s first Ambassador to 
the United States. It is in the fitness of things that 
his first public reception in Washington should be 
under the auspices of the National Committee for 
India’s Freedom, which was established specifically 
for presenting the case for Indian freedom to the 
Government and to the people of the United 
States at a time when such advocacy in and fiom 
India had been made impossible. The Committee, 
until now, through war and peace, has served pre¬ 
cisely that purpose find, with the advent of India’s 
National Ambassador may well feel that it is 
entitled to rest on Us oars. Henceforth our National 
l Ambassador will be the duly authorized person to 
attend to our National affairs in the United States. 
Perhaps I may add a word of personal greeting on 
this historical occasion. 1 welcome Mr. Asaf Ali as 
- India’s fiist Ambassador not only as a worthy re¬ 
presentative of her national Government and a 
veteran fighter in her ^ittle for freedom, but also 
as an old and valued friend. I wish I could have 
been present in person to join with you in welcom¬ 
ing him ( o Washington, but you may be sure I will 
be with you in spirit,.'’ 

I as the Secretary of the Committee, made the 
following statement on the occasion : 

“Your Excellency and distinguished guests, 

It is mv very great phesnre anti privilege to 
welcome all of you here on behalf of the National 
Committee for India’s Freedom, and all th ■ other 
Indian organizations m the United Stales. Canada, 
Panama. Tiinidnd and British Guiana. 

It is an hi-tonr event fov India to send her first, 
Ambassador to the great Republic of the United 
States of America. It ushers in the dawn of a new, 
and T dure hope, a greater era for ludia. As for 
America it opens up new and direct contact, with 
India. Tins opportunity will, I am sure, strengthen 
the already existing bonds between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

For us, the nationals of India long resident- in 
this country, this is a day of great rejoicing. We, 
in our humble way, Inne been working and waiting 
for this day. We strove to kecpyflie issue of India 
alive before the American people, and have often 
acted as self-constituted spokesmen for India 
whenever wo have felt that India’s authentic voice 
was not being heard. 

From now on that authentic voice will be 
dffieiafly beard through one of India's great sons, 
His. Excellenoy Asaf Ali. 

It is a happy augury for his relationship with 
America that an American friend of ours, whether 
inadvertently or deliberately, I do not, know, mis- 
prenounced hir name. According to her, he is not 
Asaf Ali but A Safe Ally. No matter how you 
pronounce 'his name, I do hope you will all consider 
the Ambassador from India as your safe Ally.” 

All Indian Societies Unite 
One of the great significances of this reception was 
the fact that all the Indian organizations in the 
Western Hemisphere became the sponsors of the 
function. Among them were as follows : 


All-India Brotherhood Association, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; 

Bharat, Welfare Society, Sacramento, California ; 

Gadar Party, San Francisco, California ; 

Hindustan Students Association of America ; 

India Benevolent Association, New York ; 

India Chamber of Commerce of America. New 
York ; 

India, Community of British Guiana ; 

India Community of Trinidad ; 

India League of America, New York ; 

Indian National Congress Association of America; 

Khalsa Diwan Society, Vancouver, B.C.; 

Muslim Association, El Centro, California ; 

Pacific (’oast Khalsa Diwan Society, Stockton, 
California ; 

United India League of America 

This was also the first occasion for the Indians to 
have so many exalted persons as their guests. It was 
only filling thal this should have been the case at the 
arrival of India's first Ambassador. 

Indians at the Embassv 

The day following the reception Mr, Asaf Ali 
invited a group of out-of-town Indians to informally 
chat with him at the embassy. The very first thing he 
said when they entered this palatial residence was that 
they should look upon that house as their home and 
feel free to come and go any time they felt like it—a 
iveleome surprise to thews Indians, most of whom had 
never set foot ill the Embassy till that day. “Although 
I mn technically and officially (he Ambassador from 
India,.’' said Mr. Asaf Ali, "I want you to look upon 
yourself as the unofficial ambassador of India.'' 
“India." said he. “has been and will be judged by your 
conduct.'’ Referring to the political situation, lie 
wanted them to feel as free citizens of a Free Indian 
Republic. He emphasized the fuel that Great Britain 
ha-, made a clear-cut commitment to end her domina¬ 
tion of India before June 1948. And in support of this 
he read Pandit Nehru's statement after Prime Minister 
Attlees announcement. lie expressed the hope that 
Indians, true to their culture and heritage, will behave 
with honor and dignity but not arrogance. He advised 
the group to forget the bitier and the dead past and 
to focus their eyes on the present and the future. 

The Ambassador readily conceded the complexity 
of the internal Indian situation, but, he also expressed 
his deep conviction that the leaders of all the Indian 
Committees will soon find n, just and an honorable 
solution that would satisfy all (he children of India. 
His last words to the group were that they cannot 
serve any purpose by injecting the poison of sectarian 
politics among themselves. They should leave the 
matters of mutual adjustment to their lenders. He 
wanted each and every one of the Indians present to 
earry this message to the places he came from. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the new Ambassador from India, has 
brought new inspiration and a new hope to the Indians 
here, and they in turn feel that India’s choice of the 
new Ambassador was a worthy one. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

Fifty-five Miles of the World’s Books 

By EGON LARSEN 


After extensive renovations and the repair of bomb- 
damage incurred during World War II, the famous 
Reading Room of the British Museum, London, lias 
been reopened. Five million books, filling book-shelves 
So miles long, are at the disposal of anyone who has 
succeeded in getting a reader’s ticket for the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, the world’s largest 
library. Tickets are issued free of charge and are not. 
too difficult for the genuine reader to obtain. 


The Rcadiug Room is an enormous, domed, round 
hall with innumerable comfortable seats and desks 
and lamps. Rooks are issued at counters in the centre, 
and the whole rotunda is lined with reference books— 
a library m itself large enough to offer you information 
on any subject on earth. Yet this is only the facade. 
Behind the scenes, connected through an elaborate 
modern mechanism of lifts, trolleys, and conveyer 
belts, is the wealth of literature collected from every 
corner of the earth, in every living or dead language. 

One hundred years ago a Copyright Act was intro¬ 
duced in Britain ohljging everyone who publishes any 
printed book, music book, pamphlet, or 'geographical 
map to send one copy of it to the British Museum. 
Within this century, therefore, mountains of publica¬ 
tions have thus accumulated, the greater part of them, 
however, without any literary or infomative value. 
When during World War II, the nation’s waste paper 
was collected for the munition factories most of this 
superfluous literature was sent to the paper-mills. 

Although a good many foreign publishers have 
made it a habit to send one copy of every valuable 


publication to the British Museum, and consider it an 
honour that their books are going to be kept there, 
the Libraiy Director has to buy many more works for 
the Museum in other countries. So although you don’t 
find in the British Museum every book that has ever 
been printed, you may be sure that the most valuable 
publications of the world's literature and all important 
reference books are available. 

The gaps which you may discover are probably 
those for which the Luftwaffe is 
responsible. During the “blitz” a 
nurnbdf of German explosive and 
incendiary bombs fell on and 
around the British Museum. A 
large number of volumes were 
destroyed, and the historical 
Reading Room damaged. So the 
“habitues” had to move out,, 
into the smaller, but more 
modem hall of the North 
library. Only now the big Read¬ 
ing Room has been repaired and 
reopened. 

Precious Possessions 

The most precious possessions, 
however, had been taken to sate 
hide-outs at the beginning of the 
war, among them the famous 
collection of manuscripts—£56,000 
worth of them. They include 
such goms as the “Codex Sinai- 
ticus," 1,500 rare editions of 
Thomas a ICempis’s “De Imita- 
tione Christi,’ the first books 
punted for the Paris Sarbonna in 1470, an English 
psalter of the 12th century, the charters of the Saxon 
Kings (written in gold lettere), early MS. copies, of 
the Idas and Odyssey, a papyrus MS. of Aristotle’s 
On the Constitution of Athens, more than' 2,700 
other Greek and Latin papyrus MSS.; and, last not 
least, the oldest document of the Library : a letter 
ablet of Egypt’s King Ameabotep III, written 
1400 B.C> 

In spite of these ancient treasures the Library is 
relatively modem. On January 16, 1769, the first 
Reading Room of the Museum (which had its nucleus 
in a private collection of exhibits purchased for 
Britain in 1763) _ was opened. Hie Library consisted 
mainly of the collections of two men who had both 
been, at different times and for different reasons, 
prisoners in the Tower of London : Sir Robert Cotton, 
an antiquarian who was imprisoned in '1629 because 
his librarian 'had lent to a reader a political treatise; 
and Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, a distinguished 
statesman, the friend of Pope and Swift and a great 
collector of books, which he left to Britain, 



A corner of the British Museum Library before the war 
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, Since then, royal collections made by successive 
English' sovereigns from, the time of Henry VII were 
ttddfd ; efttire libraries or single valuable volumes wei e 
sold, bequested, or presebted to this British Museum. 
Small wonder that for the last 200 years many famous 
men of Jeffers, British and foreign writers, politicians, 
and philosophers have done their research work or 
written their books and oiwu.vs in the Reading Room. 

Diversity of Users 

Sir Walter Scott had his customary place at this 
desk, Charles Darwin used to work at another ; 
Thomas Carlyle would dig himself in at his favourite 
spot, behind a wall of historical works. The Hungarian 
^ rube!, Ludwig Kossuth (who described himself as "late 
Governor of Hungary'' in the visitors’ book), came 
to the Reading Room in the same year as his German 
co-exile, and Socialist leader, Eduard Lasker; here 
Isaac Disraeli collected the material for his "Curio¬ 
sities of Literature" in 10 years of research work, and 
when his son, Benjamin, afterwards Britain.’? famous 
statesman, was 16 he was introduced to the British 
Museum Reading Room by his fatlioi - . Perhaps Lord 
Beaeonsfipld (ns Disraeli became) met here his future 
opponent, Gladstone, who also used the Reading Room. 



Desk in the reading-room of tin British Mieeum. 

Marx and Lenin studied here 

Charles Dickens and David Hume, Browning and 
Irving Ruskin and Thackeray, Macaulay and Mere¬ 
dith—there is hardly a name from the index of English 
Ji'lcralmv of the 19!h century that cannot be found in 
the list of readers. 
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MARVELS OF THE COLORADO RIVER JCONTROL 

By KAMALESH RAY, m.sc. 


The Colorado River which carries 20.000,000,001) tons 
of water every year fomris one of the* major arteries 
of the arid western United States. Mere existence ol 
resources however is not enough unless they' are made 
available to man. Boulder Dam which stands across 
the giant river has almost become a part, of the sur¬ 
rounding rocks. But it is a story of one decade only : 
Boulder Dam was conceived in the enactment ot 
Congress in 1028. and the construction wi- completed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in ‘*'1935 at a cost ot 
mor ( > (ban 1125,000,000. Before the dam wa« con¬ 
structed the twenty billion tons of water was useless 
to the people, rather, it was more dangerous, as it 
would come off in a wild flash of flood listing for a 
short time, then dwindling inlo a stieah of seepage 
water for the rest of the year. 

It was in 1901 that President Theodore Roosevelt 
brought his message to the Congress, "It is as rigid 
for the National Government to make the s'nvums and 
rivors of the arid regions useful by engineering w,orks 
for the storage of water as to make useful of the 
rivers and harbours of the humid regions by engineer¬ 
ing of- another character.” In 1902. the IT S. Bureau 
of Reclamation was formed which now takes care of 
seventeen western states through conservation of 
water resources. 

Since then a number of storage and diversion 
dams have been constructed across the Colorado River 
to harness its water for man’s use in irrigation, 
generation of electric power and for domestic and 
-reoreational uses. 

• Colorado River, received its name for its red 
muddy colour, but after its wild fuiy has bean con¬ 
trolled its colour has changed from ruddy brown to 


restful tranquil blue. The entire river . L now con¬ 
trolled with a series of beautiful lakes. Lake Mead 
behind Boulder Dam being the largest.—115 miles Iona 



Visitors' automobiles parked along the highway 
over the 726-foot-high Boulder Dam 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUNE, m7 


and fi60 feet deep at its deepest. Tbs bfcte lakes with 
reflections of red mountains form the most picturesque 
sites which fascinate tourists, artists and photo¬ 
graphers. 


into All-Amerioan which flows 80 rode* to. 

irrigate one million acres of land in the Imj«>na» 
Valley. . • 

Head Gate Rock'Dam and Laguna Dani are also 



Boulder Dam genera'irg electricity for 
Southern California 

After Boulder Dam was completed othur control 
works on the Colorado RiveT were rendered easier. Two 
other large ones—Parker Dam and Imperial Daim were 
built across the river 150 miles apart down from 
Boulder Dam. 

The Metropolitan Water District, of Southern 
California was interested in Colorado River water to 
meet the demand of the growing areas around Los 
Angeles. At a cost of $7 220.000 financed by the Water 
District, Parker Dam was constructed by the Re¬ 
clamation engineers in 1938. Spectacular giant pumps 
were installed to lift the Colorado water from Parker 
Dam through five artificial lakes created on the 
mountains. In fact, the Colorado river water has to be 
pumped up 1617 feet before it can flow downhill. The 
water then flows through 16-foot concrete* pipeB which 
are laid through 108 miles of tunnels bored through 
mountain ranges on its way to Los Angeles. The 
Colorado River Aqueduct which supplies 165,000,000 
gt d lnna <>f water per day to fourteen cities including 
Los Angeles, runs 250 miles from Parker Dam. 

Imperial Damn which is 2/3 mile long and 31 feet 
high, serves to divert a part of the Colorado water 


All-American (’anal cruising the New River 
thtough giant, siphon conduits 

low long dams on the lower Colomdo River.—Way up 
the river, a doun 288 feet high is being constiucteU 
n, 5 .»r Granby, Colo, under the Colorado-Big Thomp¬ 
son Pioject of the Bureau of Reclamation This will 
supplement irrigation water for more than halt 
million acres in the state of Colorado. ^ 

Generation and demand of eleotiic -power goes 
hand in hand. Demand for Boulder power has increased 
ever since. Boulder Dam now produces about 41/3 
billion kilowatt-horns of electrical energy per year. 
The power demand has led to heavy draft of water 
from Lake Mead, and one can see the old water mark 
on 'the rocks which stood 67 feet higher than the 
present water level. Authorities are, therefore, going 
to build thermal stations to generate electricity and 
thereby economise in Boulder water. 

Nearly half a billion dollars has been spent as a 
sound national investment to control and utilise the 
Colorado river. *The cost is being repaid gradually 
every year through the sale of hydro-electric power 
and increased revenue of the irrigated districts. More 
significant is the comfort and security in living condi¬ 
tions of the people, and the increase of wealth of the 
nation. 




Laguna Dam, 13 feet high, more than J mile long Lake Mead from Boulder Dam cleat 



FIRST VILLAGE ART INSTITUTION IN INDIA 

By “CHITRA GUP'KA” 

Some bpys were bringing fuel on the back of donkeys Mohammedans, Hindus, Christians and Untouchables, 
and they stopped near an old-fashioned village house. There are mostly young boys in the school and 
An old man of seventy was waiting for the boys, and almost all are from the poor families of the village, 
started scolding them and said, “You have no sense Dada starts teaching to sketch on the stone slabs of 
of the value of time. I was going to purchase fuel the house, for students cannot afford paper. Small 
from a nearby shop. You did not let me go, and fpr boys are encouraged in sketching with coloured chalks 
saving me- an anna or two, where have you been so and their pose will sometimes beat that of a great 
long? ’ “Dada,” the boys replied, “excuse us, the fuel artist. Some small boys .will , be seen making the figures 
-s too costly to purchase at the, next shop. So we went 


to the nearest village Guradia and purchased the fuel 
at a cheaper rate but it was expensive to carry it. So 
we searched for donkeys and got them from a potter’s 
house for an anna each and thus brought the fuel 
hero. Nearby shopkeepers always charge you more and 
hence we decided this course You do so much for us. 
should we not be given this opportunity to serve ?” 
What sincerity and love for the teacher ! 



Portrait of Trimbakrao Yawalkar 


The above-mentioned old man is. the teacher 
Trimbakrao Yawalkar of Suvasra Village Art Centre. 
The villagers lovably call him “Dada.” Suvasra village 
is situated on the B. B. & C. I. Railway line between 
Rutlam and Shamgarh and is in Gwalior State. The 
population of Suvasra is about thirteen hundred and 
Dada has made it his permanent headquarters- 
Dada’s School of Art is not in a modem building of 
Bombay or Poona but is an old village hojuse and the 
students that are receiving education are Bohan, 



Trimbakrao working on a model 

of u hen, pigeon or other birds and animals aud some 
advanced students will be making hollow statues of 
paper lamina, Some will be seen brmgirg clay from 
the farm, or some obtaining horsedung from the stable-. 
Some students of inventive genius will be seen en¬ 
grossed in research work of colours or in the prepara¬ 
tion of different mixtures. Dada will bo seen moving 
hero and there amongfit the students and encouraging 
them by saying, “Well done, well done,” or if the 



Open air art classes conducted by Trimbakrao 


student ha® spoiled his work, he will scold him and 
just gay, “Why did you hurry so much.” There is 
scarcity of space but on the contrary, students are 
admitted—a« many as would come. Ydu will find 1 a 
furnace for baking the earthen pottery or statues, the. 
same place for muting claya. It ipdudta an experimental 
laboratory and smells of Swadeshi chemieals. Some 
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models are kept lor drying. During the summer 
. recess, the number of students increase so much that 
they Have to sit in Dadft’s kitchen, at one corner of 
the roont cooking,is done and in the other corner 
students will be seen sketching or painting. We need 
not speak of»the troubles of smokfe or fire of the 
kitchen for an adjoining room has a furnace fitted 
with a hand-blower for the purpose of melting, 
oxidising metals and casting work. Some of the 
advanced atudentB will be seen interested in easting 
from originals 4 prepared by them and the flames of 
the furnace go bo high and bright that any visitor 
who happens to be there would ask. “Oh, is it 
a school or a school on fire ?” To save the expense of 
canvas and paper, some advanced students are taught 
> ,to practise decorative pictures on ordinary walls built 
of mud and finished by oowdung with the help of the 
ordinary available colours of red elay (Hidumchi), 
charcoal and white. It shows an interesting art. of 
village decoration If any villager wanted any dooo- 



Trimbakrai) with bin village art students 

native religious paintings diawu in his house, he has 
to pay nothing but simply to ask Dada and he will 
be pleased and say, “You have really valued Art. 
Students will be glad to paint because they will get 
good practice.” 0 

In Dada’s School, the technique of teaching and 
the type of students will be seen to be quite different 
and new. There is no modem Western furniture and 
any student can sit wherever he likes, wherever there 
is room. Dada, a Brahman, does not at all obsenc 
caste distinction. In the village, at one time all the 
Mauiavis started a movement against him as lie was 
teaching art -to some boys of the Bobari community 
They thought this art education is against I heir religion 
But the Amin, one of the educated Boharis, called a 
meeting of his community and presented a shawl, a« 
a token of appreciation for the selfless services being 
rendered to his community, to Dada, and thus slopped 
the movement. This incident Berved as a rebuke to the 
Mauiavis. 

There is no fee paid by the students hut on 
the other hand they are supplied" with he material 
they require and they are taught mostly how to 
prepare the home-made implements and other neces¬ 
sary colour's from barks, roots, flowers, metal ores, etc. 
Brushes are taught to be prepared for wall decoration, 
from tite plants of Ramban, and the purpose of canvas 
is served by a piece of coarse dhoti or sari stretched 
on a frame of canes or pieces of bamboos. Dadft’s 


school does not at all depend on any foreign 
material and almost everything that the student 
requires is prepared in the school and no expense worth 
mentioning is incurred by the school and that is why 



Trimbakrao giving art lessons. Study from 
Nature is the best method taught to village 
talents 


the school has been running for so many years. There 
is no holiday for the school but the holidays are the 
most important days for the work and practice of the 
students. School is open practically for twenty-four 
hours but students studying in Primary schools cornu- 
m tiie morning and evening. College students from 
outside come during the summer vacation. Women and 
girls take their art instruction after finishing their 
duly domestic dutes. Thus Dada is twenty-four hous 
at, the disposal of the students and the routine is pre¬ 
pared according to the convenience of the students. It 
is no wonder that Dada's good nature, selfless interest 
in teaching, interesting, easy and sincere methods of 
teaching, and sympathy towards the poor attract the 
students more and more from the villages and towns. 



The Running Horse is a cast, done by a 
student of Trimbakrao 


In the Art Centre of Suvasra. the following -sub r 
jects are taught, painting and sculpture whioh should 
be useful in regard to Cottage Art Industry so that 
students thus taught may make a living out of it 
among the poverty-stricken people of the villages. 
They are also taught: • 

1. To mix cowdung, horsedung, and clays and 
to bake the articles prepared by these mixtures. 


4i$4" 



2. The usee of scrap metals in casting to prepare 
hollow statues, utensils and to prepare oihc* 
necessary articles. 

3. To prepare moulds of clay, plaster, wax, 
papewnaohe and lamina, and learn other ways 
that would be useful, in making copies of the 
original art works. 

4. To prepare hollow statues, boxes, toys and 
useful things from waste paper in the Bhape of 
paper lamina and paper macher 

5. To apply the methods of painting and 
sculpture in making potteries and porcelain 
vessels on a cottage industry scale. 

6. The art of baking the different mixtures so as 
to make use of them in different mediums. 

7. The character and property of different Swa¬ 
deshi chemicals found in nature so that students 
could develop their inventive energies in order 
to prepare swadeshi materials that may be 
required in reviving cottage art industry and 
prepare works that could be useful to the 
village public and will be within the easy 
roach of the village folk. 

8. To experiment on colours and to prepare some 
of the necessary colours, brushes, etc. 

9. Stone-carving, and making stone images, statues 
and useful articles. 

10. Wood-carving, and making mu*ties, st.atue s and 
useful articles of wood. 



Works by students in bronze, papier maclm, 
mixture of horsedung and other materials 


Tue Ideal Method or Teaching 
Students from villages are encouraged to learn, 
read and write and join primary schools. As students 
belong to different, communities and sects they are told 
interesting stories and incidents from religious scrip¬ 
tures like the Raniayana, the Mahabharata, the Koran 
-Sharif, the Bible and other scriptures, for character 
building so that they will behave in a brotherly manner 
with each other. Dada’s ways of expression in telling 
these stories are interesting, full of love and sincerity. 
They make an abiding impression on the minds of the 
students at a young age. He prefers students of young 
ago so that his teaching may have lifelong influence 
on them and be very effective in the development of 
the students' career. The first lessons that are taught, 
in art education are to concentrate on work patiently 
and to increase the capacity for hard work. 1116 teacher 
wins the heart of the students by his good and lovable 
nature and self sacrifice. His activities are an institution 
by themselves aadf produce a good effect on the minds 
of his students. 


D»da has an inborn love for the poor and thiS 
school is meant for them so that they may be able 
to find out ways of livelihood and in his experiments 
he has devoted his life of seventy yeata. The Art 
created with the help of foreign materials is naturally 
dearer, hence he .has been experimenting to create 
works of art through the materials like wastes, scraps, 
rags, and the materials abundantly available lu nature 
like horsedung, cawdung, clays, etc. Naturally the 
works created with the help of such cheap materials 
will be cheaper and will be patronised by the village 
folk. With this idea, he has been teaching the students 
in order to enable them to be self-sufficient in the 
villages. ! 1 

Students are soon selling their works of Art i 1 the 
village on the weekly Bazar day. Crowds of village 
folk gather around the best students* works which Are 
sold out for a pice or an anna or two. Students 
of small age aro the salesmen of their own works and 
the best student, who sells his stuff early goes to 
another student's shop and says in a tone of pride. 
“I have sold out all my works of Ait and got more 
money than you. Boys arc telling that you are simply 
silting idly. Why don’t you work hard like me.” 

Students earn cither a rupee or two on the weekly 
day. As they are from the poor and the low class 
family this income gives gieat pleasure to the parents 



A work in papier maehe. The image of 
Ganapati prepared by TrirWbakrao 

or the guardians and it creates confidence in their future 
prospects and ability to study art and earn money. The 
educated persons of the village and nearby towns have 
also started encouraging these poor students. Recently 
the Commissioner of Schools came and was satisfied 
very much by the artistic works of the students and 
gave thirty rupees from his pocket for their encourage¬ 
ment. Many officers also admire the students’ works 
and purchase them. 

Pt is not possible, to make a living on art through 
the cottage art industry on the above-mentioned lines, 
for those who do not believe in this programme. This 
sale of art objects of the Suvaara Village Art Centre 
will be an eye-opener to them. 

During this period of transition, when the use of 
art is only for the rich, Dada has to bear with insults 
and remonstrances from the guardians or parents. They 
often say, “Dada, are you going to starve these boys 
by teaching Art ?’* It has no effect on him. His ex¬ 
perience and life-long study of art has convinced him 
that there must be a revival of art through Cottage' 
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1 # Art Industry, and to find scope for the village talent, 
he has-started impartjng art education, so that people 
may leam the economics of Arts and Crafts. His 
method of teaching is to develop creative and 
inventive genius of the village talent, and try to 
create a market in the village for the works of Art. 
With this idea in view he has made his permanent 
headquarters in the village of Suvasra. There are 



The landscape of Suvasra sainted b.v 
Trimbakrno 

Jovcmment Art Institutions and other art societies in 
ng cities like Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, and Delhi 
a the form of hig buildings, and there is also an ideal 
trt Institution at, Bolpur, Santiniketan, but all these 
anilities of Art education are meant for the middle 
lass and the rich, but what for the poor of the 
’illages ? Do they not have artistic talent ? But 
Suvasra Village Alt Centre is nil institution for the 
>oor of the village'. His sole aim of Art education is 
o make this art, self-supporting in the cottages through 
xperimonts in Swadeshi mderials for this puipuse. 
’herofore, the object, is to serve the poor through the 
medium of Art edueution at this centre. 

Fourteen years agn. Dadn prepared a murti 
of ten feet carved on white stone. 4Ie worked conti¬ 
nuously for three years and it has become a religious 
work of art of a high standard. The people collected 
from a pice to ten thousand rupees and built a beauti¬ 
ful temple and installed the murti. Dada had in Ins 
mind to do some gardening work as his evening exer¬ 
cise, but a well nearby was essential but he had 
no* funds. Shortage of funds did not discouragp him 
and an old man like him started to dig the well and 
he thought that by working continuously and regularly 
he could complete it in four or five years. But students 
came running to him and started helping him and >n 
two months’ time with the village young men’s help, 
who came to help them, the ditch was 20 feet. deep. 
When they were digging in the evening hours, labourers 
came to contribute their quota and in three months 
more, the ditch tinned into a well. For fourteen 
years Dada has been doing gmdrning as a sort of his 
evening exercise, and ono will be struck with wopder 
to see a beautiful garden around the temple. To add 
to the beauty of this place, an American gentleman 


donated and sent from California (US.A.) plants of 
fruits and flowers which are decorating the spot of this 
public place of the village. 

Once a farmer asked the village boys who were 
on the way to neighbouring hills, “Are you going 
to die on these hills?’’ The boys straightway 
replied, ‘There is no more honourable death than this 
for the cause of our Guru.” The farmer was surprised 
and the boys went their way. After four or five hours' 
continuous walking, they brought a bag of particular 
clay and kept it before Dada and said “Dada, i s this 
the particular clay that you wanted for which your 
experiments of making crucibles and casting were held 
up ?” Dada at once got angry and replied, “I did not 
ask you to go up these dangerous hills as you an' very 
young and that is why I did not, tell you of this work. 
No one knows, something worse might have hap¬ 
pened I*' The boys answered politely, “At this’old age 
you should not go to these hills and to avoid your 
troublesome journey, we went there without letting 
you know. We would have honoured death in serving 
a Guru like you. We were not afraid of death and that 
is why we went and got the thing we want< d for you.” 

It will be seen from the conversation that, the 
relation between the teacher and the taught is based 
on love, sympathy and sacrifice. 



Students of the Art Centre of Suvasra 
sell their art-crafts in the weekly bazar 

Unless and until Collage Art Industry is revived, 
there can be no supplementary way of earning for the 
local talents. The main Art Centre is based on village 
economics. A careful study of its methods based on 
practical experience and years of experiments will be 
useful for the patriotic people interested in the village 
uplift work. 



t. S. BOY AND CIRL SCOUTS 


Lord Baden-Powell, while an officer of the British 
Constabulary in South Africa, devised a program which 
was designed to teach men the fundamental qualities 
of dependability, initiative; resourcefulness, &>lt- 



Signalling is an art with which the scouts learn 
to communicate at a distance 
reliance and co-operation. Ir, was so successful that 
Baden-Powell consented to adapt his plan to boys’ 
needs. He called his plan ‘‘Boy Scouts.” and the 
organization—to help make the rising generation into 
gqod citizens—was formed in England in 1908. In 1910. 
it. was granted a Royal Charter of Incorporation, being 
recognized as a “non-military public service' b'.dy.” 



Scouts learn how to carry an injured person 
on their forearms to a stretcher and then 
properly place him in an ambulance 
An American publisher, William D. Boyce of 
Chicago, visiting London, vu so impressed by the 


courteous and helpful behaviour of a Boy Scout that 
he was instrumental in bringing the movement to 
America. The Boy Scouts of America was incorporated 
on February 8, 1910. 

Ernest. Thompson Seton, who in 1902 founded 
“The Woodcraft Indian” became Chief Scout. Darnel 
Carter Beard (known as “Uncle Dan” to the boys) 
who was bom in Cincinnati in 1850 and died in 1942 
at the agp of 92—he was organizer of “The Sons of 
Daniel Boone” and “Boy Pioneers”—became Scout 
Commissioner, along with Colonel Peter Bomus and 
General William Verbeck. Mr. Colin H. Livingstone 
was President fvom 1910 to 1925. 

There arc nearly two million Scouts in the United 
States and since its formation more than 11,400,000 
men and boys have been associated with the move¬ 
ment. The Girl Scouts has a membership of 600,000. 
The benefits of scouting are available to all boys and 
girls in the country and activities include life saving, 
first, aid, signalling and practice in useful trade and 
crafts. 



Scouts are taught the best way to rescue and 
assist a person in distress from the water 

During the war Scouts, boys and girls, fonmed an 
important body of volunteer workers. Some of their 
activities included collection of scrap, messenger 
service, farming and harvesting of vegetable and other 
farm products. Red Cross service and visiting nurses 
in hospitals and orphanages. 

On joining the organization the neophyte takes 
the Scout Oath, which states : 

“On my honor, I will do my best— 

To do my duty to God and my country, and 
To obey the Scout Law ; 

■ To help others at all times ; 

To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake and morally straight.” 

Boys 9 to 11 years are called Cubs. They belong 
to a Den, have weekly meetings under the guidance 
of a Den Mother. A Scout acts as Den Chief. Boys 
12 years and over are called Scouts. From Tenderfoot, 
» Scout progresses to s Second Class Scout, a First 
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Class Scout., and continues to the ranks of Star, Life 
and Eagle Scout. 

Exploier Scouting, for older boys, includes mounted 
patrols, exploration trips, canoe trips, trail building and 
forestry projects. 

Sea Scouting, designed for 

boys who have access to water, 
and are interested in seamanship, 
includes special training for 

emergencies on land and water. 

Air Scouts is a more recent 
branch of the movement and is 
designed to help youths aequo c 
knowledge of rapidly developing 
aeronautical industries. 

Girl Scouting is a sort, ol 
sister organization to the Boy 
Scouts, founded in England in 
1908 on tht> principles and plan 
developed by Baden-Powell. It 
was brought to the United States 
by Mr. Juliette Low in 1912. 
founded in her home city. 

Savannah, Georgia. 

The Girl Scouts of the 
United States are members ol 
the World Association of Girl 
Guides. 

Girl Scout groups are classi¬ 
fied into three : Brownie Scouts, 

7 to 10 years old ; Intermediates, 

10 to 15 years old ; and Senior 
Scouts. 15 to IS years old. 

The activities of Girl Scouts 
are many, including nature 
study, woodcraft, health, fir.-t. aid, games, music, 
cooking, home making, civics, etc. Wing Scout¬ 
ing prepares older girls for nation service or jobs in 


aviation. Girl Scouts practise cooking for groups rang¬ 
ing from 30 to 300 people, and are thus prepared to • 
got a meal on emergency equipment, with iipprovised 
stoves and a few utensils. 

One of the important aims of Girl Scouts and Girl 


Guides is 1o foster co-operation and better under¬ 
standing among gills in many lands.— USIS. 



Under the guidance of Fire Departmen’ < flicials. tin Scouts learn 
to catch one of their members on the five blanket or net as he 
jumps fiom a high place 
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CLIMATE OF CALCUTTA AND HUMAN ENERGY 

By Prof. P. C. CHAKRAVARTY, m-a. 


Tiik present, gieat Calcutta comprises Calcutta Presi¬ 
dency town, Cossipore, Chit pore. Satpukur, Paikpara, 
Belgachia, Maniktok, Beliaghata, Tangra. Entally, 
Beniapukur, Ballygunge, Bhowanipore, Alipore, Kali- 
ghat, Chetla, kidderpore. the Dock area of Garden 
Reach and Port and Canals. The present area is 41*75 
sq. miles and is divided into 4 Corporation Districts 
in which there are 32 wards. 

Calcutta is situated on the east bank of the river 
Hughli. It is about 80 miles from the Bay. The city 
is 20 ft. above the mean sen-level. Average' normal 
pressfire, reduced to 32 °F, is 29*77 inches while the 
mean pressures in 1938 and in 1939 arc 29-75 inches and 
29*76 inches respectively. Monthly pressure graphs' of 
1938 and 1939 as well as monthly normal pressure graph 
indicate that in all cases pressure in January and 
pressure in February are the same, the highest pressure 
being attained in January. The lowest pressure of the 
year is met with in June-July, the pressure difference 


»eing *48 inches. The graphs also state that in all 
liases, pressure decreases slowly from January to July 
ind there is an ineioasc in pressure for the rest of the 
rear. The pressure graph of 1939 shows a very little 
depart,ure from the average normal. (Plate 1) 

The study of the temperature graphs, drawn, of 
1938, 1939 and of normal, reveals that the month of 
December registered the minimum temperatures in 
1938 and 1939, although the average normal minimum 
temperature is attained in January. Again the maxi¬ 
mum temperature of the year, as shown by the graphs, 
is attained in two cases (1938, 1939) in the month of 
April, while the normal maximum temperature is 
May. There is, of course, in all cases, a tendency 
secondary maximum temperature of lower strength 
September. The rise of temperature from February tc 
March is abrupt, followed by a alow, increase of tem¬ 
perature in the following months up to June. There i® 
subsequently a decrease in temperature from June to 
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August. The slight increase in temperature in Septem- 
' her is-followed by steep falls in November and 
December. 

There is an inverse relation between temperature 
and pressure, .that is, when temperature is high, 
pressure is low. Hence, it follows that, as maximum 
temperature of the year is attained in April-May, the 
pressure, according to theory, must have been the 
lowest in the same period. But the graphs reveal that 
minimum pressure is attained in June-July. 

This anomaly can bo explained when humidity of 
the atmosphere is taken into consideration. Relative 
humidity curves of 1938 and 1939 show great departure 
from the normal curve from January to April. In 1938, 
relative humidity decreased from January to February, 
then there was an increase in March followed by a 
slight deereaso in April. The relative humidify from 
April to July was in the increase while from July to 
December there was a decrease. In 1939, relative 
humidity decreases from January to March, subse¬ 
quently an inrreuso is followed up to July ; the de¬ 
crease in relative humidity was not so appreciable 
from July to October. Bui in November and Decem¬ 
ber, decrease was appreciable, the percentage of 
moisture present, being higher than that in 1938. As 
regards the curve representing the normal relative 
humidity, the important, feature is that the decrease 


graph showing the normal rainfall and temperature 
would throw more light on the study of the climate. 
Almost all temperature curves are of the same type. 
There is a general tendency of double maximum tem¬ 
perature. Primary maximum temperature is attained 
in most cases in May, the secondary maximum being 
in September. The minimum temperature in all cases 
is above 50 °F and is attained in January ; the 
annual range varies between 20 °F and 25 °F. The 
rainfall curves enlighten that occasional showers in 
March and April register a few inches of rainfall. May 
also witnesses very little rain. Actual rainy season 
breaks in June and lasts up to September, the maxi¬ 
mum being in July-August. Oclober records as much 
rain as in March-April. There is almost no rain in 
November and in the firet half of December. The latter 
half of December and the whole of January often 
record a few inches of rain. Rain from. June to 
September is quite natural as the atmosphere is almost 
saturated with moisture. WindroB(>s from May to 
October, as shown in Plate 4, explain the causes of rain 
in that period. During that period wind is conspicuously 
southerly. Number of winds from the south is almost, 
in each of these months, the highest and those blowing 
from the south-east, and south-west directions come 
next. During this period, the northerly wind is absent. 
It. reappears in September. In October, the number of 


in pe-rentage ftnm January to m,, 
February is followed by an increase 
up to July. The curve undergoes K 
a slight change from July to 
September showing a decrease in 
percentage of humidity up to 
August anti then an increase in 1 * 
September. Afterwards the 1938 
relative humidity curve coincides 
with that of 1939 in subsequent t 
months. 

Now, due to tho presence of 
moisture, air gets lighter. There is 
the upward movement of moisture- 
containing air. Hence, pressure 
becomes the lowest in June-July, 
when the upward thrust is tlic^ * 
highest, as the relative humidity 
reaches the maximum percentage 

for the place. In April, maximum ■§ 
temperature is attained, but the 
relative humidity is less than that 
in January. Moisture-content has^L 
increased to a great, extent, and . 

again actual moisture present in | 

the atmosphere is far from saturat- J 
ing it. There is an upward thrust q*> 
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due to the expansion of the volume 
of air at the surface and the 
addition of moisture ; hence the pressure is in the 
decrease. Another interesting feature in the tem¬ 
perature and relative humidity of the place is the 
general fall and rise up.to September. But these 
effects have little influence on pressure condition which 
is in the increase from July to December. 

The fall of normal temperature from May to 
August and the secondary rise in September can easily 
' be explained if the rainfall graphs of the place be 
.studied. Rainfall apd temperature graphs of Plates 2 
and 3 are drawn for a period of 19 years from 1924 to 
. 1944-{excluding 1935,1933 and including -normalh-.The 


Plate I 

1988 1939 ----- Normal 

winds is almost uniformly distributed in all cardinal 

directions. 

Now, the Bay is in the south and the wind that 
blow's from that, direction is naturally laden with 
moisture. Condensation begins as the moisture-laden 
air loses temperature during its latitudinal movement 
and atmospheric ascent due to the release of pressure 
in this locality. This fall of temperature easily makes 
the atmosphere supersaturated for precipitation in the 
for® of rain. The dry wind of the north suggests that 
tb.ere. ean be ae raisin- November and December,- This 
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would cause simply lowering of temperature. In 
January, the northerly winds are supplemented by 
north-westerly winds. These north-westerly winds may 
have some relations with secondary depressions of the 
Mediterranean region. They may carry moisture from 
the Ganges-Basin as their moisture-carrying capacity 
is being increased during their movement from high 
to low latitudes. Occasional rains in this and sub¬ 
sequent month may be accounted for on account of this 
excess of moisture at the time when the place registers 
the lowest temperature. Rains in March and April are 
due to winds blowing more from the west and Bouth- 
west, when temperature ranges from 80 °F to 85 °F and 
Relative Humidity 65 to 68 per cent. In these months, 
rains are more frequent in the afternoon, when all con¬ 
ditions for precipitation are satisfied. The sun is vertical 
to the Tropic Cancer—(23-JN) on the I4th of June. 
Hence due to unequal distribution of land and water, 
the thermal equator over India must be more inland. 
This suggests that Calcutta must have its maximum 
temperature in June-July. Observed data show that the 
maximum temperature is attained in April. There is a 
gradual fall of temperature in June and July. This 
may be due to both the rain-fall and excess humidity 
of the atmosphere. Both of these can lower the atmos¬ 
pheric temperature. The subsequent rise of tempera¬ 


ture in September may be due to the decrease of rain¬ 
fall in that month. Hence, the rainy season lasts from 
mid-June to September and lasts sometimes up to 
October. In this rainy season, due to the presence of 
more moisture in the atmosphere, the climate is not 
frying but stimulating. Cold season starts from 
November and lasts up to mid-February. When ‘the 
sky is bright and dear, relative humidity is about 
70 per cent and temperature is over 60 °F. Hence, the 
climate is cool and enjoyable. Summer months from 
March to May bear the highest temperature and ever- 
increasing relative humidity. People become more 
lethargic due to heavy perspiration. The Climograph 
(Plate 4) suggests invigorating climate from October 
to February, during which period Europeans are quite 
at home in Calcutta. In this period Europeans enter¬ 
tain out-door games, viz., Cricket, Polo, Hockey, 
Rugby, Golf, Tennis, etc. Activity in general, for all 
classes of people becomes accelerated in this period. 
Mind can be concentrated on more critical and com¬ 
plex matters in this period. Teaching in this term be¬ 
comes more effective. Again due to atmospheric clear¬ 
ness, some of the scientific experiments, especially 
those with electricity, can be performed with brilliant 
results. 

In summer, daily routine-works are carried -on 
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*toitb ipuph difficulty and soma* 
timwi fay' creating an artificial 
soothing * climatic . environment. 
Mental activity is greatly handi¬ 
capped and tor such an extent 
that all activities in educational 
institutions are stopped for at 
two months. Unfortunately 
examinees have to labour hard 
in this unfavourable climate as 
all examinations take place from 
March to July. It is more or less 
enervating. Rainy season, though 
not invigorating, is more or less 
V stimulating. In this period, 
among other activities, fishing in 
the Hooghly attracts a large class 
of fishermen from the 24-Par- 
ganas District, 

In Calcutta, southerly and 
northerly winds are predominant. 
Winds, insolation and moisture 
of the atmosphere make three 
seasons tWinter, Summer and 
Rainy) conspicuous. The retreat¬ 
ing Monsoon is not so much felt. 
Here the effective rain-fall and 
sensible temperature are of no 
use to agricultural purposes. It 
does not mean that in this Great 
Calcutta there is no land for 
cultivation ; in other words, all 
lands are not occupied by archi¬ 
tects or are not available for 
cultivation and there is a fair 
acreage of cultivable waste. The 
Maidan, the Ballygunge and 
Dhakuria Lake area, and also 
added areas of the 24-Parganas 
District maintain fallow lands 
cultivable but not cultivated. 
"Grow More Food” is a pressing 
need of the day ; those fields if 
cultivated, would yield good 
market-gardens and even cereals. 
But all those are vacant lands 
and favourable climatic condi¬ 
tions are thus being wasted. Such 
a whate is due to the commercial 
and industrial tendencies of the 
City, ■ ' 

Calcutta is a cosmopolitan 
City. Here men from almost all 
parts of the civilised world reside. 
This shows that its climate is 
suitable for habitation of people 
of different cones. Population 
figures from 1881 to 1041 show 
that people are constantly in¬ 
creasing in numbers. This increase 
is due partially to excess births 
over deaths within the City and 
partially to emigration that may 
be 'considered as if it caused a 
floating population. Birth-rate of 
Calcutta reasembles- that of Italy 
and Netherlands. Palestine has 


Plate m 



- V. 
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traders, wage*earfiera and service 
men. Hence, population is still in 
the increase in spite oI excess deaths 
per mille. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation into consideration the death- 
rate cannot be considered too high. 
Huntington in his Civilisation and 
Climate has stated that temperature, 
humidity and variability are of the 
greatest importance in affecting 
health and energy. According to 
him, an ideal elimate for human pro¬ 
gress bears an average temperature 
ranging between 40 °F and 70 
°F, moderately high humidity, rain- 
full ut all seasons and a succession of 
cyclonic disturbances for moderating 
the temperature. Calcutta cannot 
claim to possess such an ideal 
climate. But its temperature is en¬ 
durable, humidity excepting that of 
summer mouths is moderately high, 
rainfall is well-distributed from 4 to 
10 months, annual rainfall being over 
00" and occasional cyclones especial¬ 
ly during the changes of predomi¬ 
nant wind directions pass over the 
u 0 * *r it ft n * City to cool down the temperature 

Plate V and to improve the sultry weather. 

Climograpli of Calcutta Calcutta does not possess bad health 

the largest birth-rate in the woild. Egypt is and insufficient energy. As Fairgrieve and others have 
second to Palestine. Birth-rate depends on economic pointed out, civilisation is a control over energy, 
and social factors, nlso. But climatic factors are Industrial revolution gives an impetus in the first 
none the less important. In Calcutta, of the total stage for a rapid increase in population without regard 
population, about 25 per cent due to economic to climate. In its final phase there may be a decline, 
cinditious, lead a sedentary life, and 50 per cent live in Calcutta, at present, may be in the first phase. 
Calcutta without, family. Wage-earners, most of the Mechanisation endangers economic security when rear- 
emigrants of low-earnings cannot live with family > n iug a large family becomes less advocated. Again 
Calcutta. Economic condition stands in the way. Thus education makes the masses to be satisfied with a 
the statistical figures of birth-rate speak of actual life of eating and benring limited children. Hone ■ at 
births from 25 per cent, of the population. Hence it is this present stage when the 1 city is advancing in com¬ 
mit bad. Again excess of deaths, as shown in the table, morce and industries, influence of climate on human 
may horrify the superficial observers. Hern also we energy and population cannot be easily estimated, nor 
must bear in mind that the total population of Cal- cun it foe regarded as the primary factor for the 
eutta means emigrants, permanent residents, occasional increase of population. 



Birth-rate of Calcutta per 

1,000 population* 



Death-rate of Calcutta 

per 1,000 pojnilati'Jft* 


Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rate 

1005 

18-4 

1025 

18-9 

1905 

37-9 

1925 

32-7 

1006 

17-7 

1926 

16-9 

1906 

25-7 

1920 

34-7 

1907 

191 

1927 

15-5 

1907 

37-6 

1927 

341 

1908 

20-1 

1928 

20-4 

1908 

32-6 

1928 

31-6 

1009 

22-9 

1929 

21*1 

1909 

32-9 

1929 

30-6 

1910 

20-1 

1930 

21*9 

1910 

27-2 

1930 

28-9 

191! 

21-7 

1931 

221 

1911 

27-2 

1931 

25-5 

1912 

21-6 

1932 

20-7 

1912 

28-1 

1932 

250 

1913 

20-5 

1933 

21*8 

1913> 

29-2 

1933 

29-4 

1914 

19-4 

1934 

21*8 

1914 

28*3 

1934 

28-7 

1915 

18-5 

1935 

21*2 

1915 

28-5 

1935 

28-5 

1916 

20-9 

1936 

26*3 

1916 

24-7 

1936 

32-0 

1917 

20-9 

1937 

22-9 

1917 

23*8 

1937 

28-8 

1918 

20-3 

1938 

23*6 

1918 

35-Q 

1938 

29-6 

1919 

18-5 

1939 

25*0 

1919 

42-2 

1939 

28-5 

1920 

17-1 

1940 

25-4 

1920 

33*3 

1940 

29-7 

1921 

100 

1941 

12-2 

1921 

33-4 

1941 . 

14-0 

1922 

19-1 

1942 

9*3 

1922 

29*1 

1942 

12-5 

1923 

201 

1943 

9*4 

1923 

28-5 

1943 

28-32 

1924 

18*4 

1944 

10-5 

1924 

29-7 

.1944 • 

24-7 


* Corporation of Calcutta —Year Book. 
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Population or Calcutta 


(From Census Reports and Tables ) 

1872—6,33,000 (25 Wards, Port and Canals) 
1881—6,02,307 

1891—6 82,305 * „ 

1901—8,47,796 „ 


1911—8,96,067 „ 

1921—9,07,851 „ 

1931—11,63,771 (Including 32 Wards, Port and Canals) 
11,63,771—2,40,395=9,23,376 
1941—21,08,891 21,08,891 -4,45,564=16,63 327 


COMPENSATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S SERVICES 

By Da. A. K. G1IOSAL, m.a. (Cal.), ph.n. (Loud.), 

University uf Dacca 


tuNcii ilit" Beginning oi' this year the question ol 
termination of what, art 1 known us the Secretary of 
State’s; sen ices lias been taken up in right earnest 
between New Delhi and Whitehall. As a sequel to 
protracted correspondence between the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Arthur 
Heiuleison, the linder-iSerrcary of Slate for India, 
came over to Delhi at the beginning of January and 
had a senes of talks with Sardar Patel, the Home 
Member of the Interim Government, for about a 
fortnight. At the end of the talks it was reported that 
no agreement had been leached between the two points 
of view of the two Governments, fciinee then further 
correspondence must have taken place and at the time 
of writing the matter is reported to be still under 
consideration, although final decision is likely to bo 
taken shortly and published in the form of a state¬ 
ment by His Majesty’s Government. 

Now so far ns the need of termination of the said 
services is concerned il is now beyond the region of 
controversy and has been finally accepted by the 
British Government. It forms an integral part of their 
decision to quit India by Juno 1948, announced in the 
Statement of February 20 last. The observations made 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in the House #af Commons on 
March 5 last in defence of the Governments “Quit 
India” policy are pertinent, in this connection and 
may be reproduced. Narrating the situation arising out 
of the creation of the Interim Government, at the 
Cqntre and Indian Ministries responsible to legislatures 
in the provinces after the last elections, ho said : 

“One ef the first questions taken up by these 
Governments last autumn was discontinuance of 
the Secretary of Stale’s services. They felt that if 
they were to he responsible for the future adminis¬ 
tration of India within some reasonable period of 
time, the sooner the dual loyalty to the Secretary 
of Stale and the Indian Governments was brought 
to an end the sooner they would be able to settle 
down to a stable foun of administration which 
would accord with the future State of India. 

“When the Cabinet Miss'on 1 was in India; we 
had naturally discussed this problem of the 
services . . . 

“It. Was made dear to us and we accepted and 
• took responsibility for acceptance of the proposition 
■ that no short~tcrm scheme could yield effective or 
valuable remits since a crucial period was imme¬ 
diately ahead and that for that period new or 
emergency entrants oould contribute little, especially 


in tin wry difficult and tangled political .atmos¬ 
phere that then ixi-Jed. 

"This committed n- In coni ■nuution with the 
existing service- under conditions so far as the 
Indian pelstuillel Were concerned." 

Slating (ho only two alt., maine.- wli Hi laced 
I he lhilisli Government in the new situation he 
continued : 

“First, we could attempt to strengthen British 
control in India on the basis of expanded personnel 
m the iSicrelary of Slate's -ervices and consider¬ 
able reinforcement of Butish tioops so tint we 
should be in a position to maintain for as long as 
might be necessary our administrative responsibility 
while awaiting agreement among 'he Indian com¬ 
munities. 

“Such policy would entail a definite decision 
that, we should nnnin in India for at least 15 or 21) 
years, because for any substantially shorter period 
We should not be able to reoigatiise the services on 
a stable and sound basis. The length of the period 
necessary would be determined by the considera¬ 
tion that, the Indian members of the Secretary of 
Stale's and other admiuislratiii services should 
look to us for their future career und prospects 
rattier than to Indian leaders to whom we should 
undoubtedly find ourselves m opposi'ion if such a 
policy were pursued. 

“Secondly, Wo could accept the fact that the 
fiist. alternative was not possible and a further 
attempt to persuade Indians to come together 
wink; at, the same time warning them that there 
was a limit of time during which we were prepared 
to maintain our responsibility while awaiting 
ago'emenl. 

“Due thing that was quite obviously impossible 
was to decide to continue our responsibility in¬ 
definitely und, indeed, against, our own wishes, into 
a period when we had not the power to carry it 
out,. ... * 

“We are, therefore, faced with adopting the first 
alternative of re-establishing the services lor a term 
of years or to specify some terminal dote beyond 
which we should not be willing to continue our 
responsibilities.” 

From above it follows that the British Govern¬ 
ment in fixing a deadline for the transfer of power 
committed themselves definitely to winding up of'the 
Secrelary of State’s services not, in the sense that the 
same personnel could not continue but in the sense 
that the control over them would be transferred to 
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Indian hands. It is simple logic that if tra: sfer of 
power is to be something genuine, it must be accom¬ 
panied by complete transfer of control over the 
administrative services to Indian Governments at the 
centre or in the units as the case may be. So the need 
of termination of the “Secretary of State’s >-er» ices” 
has been admitted on all hands. The only question tint 
remains to be settled is when and on wlmt terms are 
these services to terminate. This has been the subject- 
matter of correspondence and negotiation between >he 
British Government und the Interim Government 
ever since the latter accepted office. It was only when 
it was found that the diffeionccs between the two 
Governments over the terms of tormina ion could not 
be settled through correspondence that Mr. Henderson 
was sent out with some concrete pioposuls for cairyiug 
on negotiations personally with the Home Minister oi 
India. Sardar Patel. The main point at i-sne between 
the two Governments was the question of compen¬ 
sation for officers under the control of the Secretary 
of State whose services weie to be terminated in the 
new regime for reasons of constitutional change. The 
scheme of compensation sponsored by the Under¬ 
secretary of State is reported to have been formulated 
at. the instance of the I.C.S. and I.P.S. Officers’ 
Service Associations. On the inauguration of Montford 
Reforms officers of the supeiior services were given 
the option i.o continue or not under the new condi¬ 
tions. To those who found the new regime disagree¬ 
able and therefore decided to retire prematurely, a 
compensation was offered in the shape of a pension 
proportionate to the length of the’r service whether 
they were eligible to a pension undpr the condit ons 
of their service or not. A scheme of proportionate 
pension to such officers lias been in effect since 1923 
to the present day. This was deemed to bo adequate 
compensation to officers who chose to retire pre¬ 
maturely because they felt they could not adjust 
themselves (o the new conditions. 

No further compensation besides this was thought 
necessary in the c mi in stances. Some time after when 
the position of the superior services was fully reviewed 
by *he Lee Commission in 1924 and virion* safe¬ 
guards and confess ons wore recommended for the 
members of the superior services, the Commission did 
not, deem fit to recommend a system of general com¬ 
pensation. Numerous representations were made to 
the Commission for modify ng the rules governing the 
grant of proportionate retiring pensions so as to pro¬ 
vide for payment of compensation for the loss of career 
in addition to proportionale pension in cases other 
than of compulsory retirement. The Commission 
dee ded not to support the claim. 

"In our view,” they observed, "the present 

rules governing the grant of proportionate pension 

are suffic'entlv genet ous for those who are not 

ready and wi'ling to serve under the reformed 

system of government.*' 1 

This opinion of the Lc- Commission, a body that 
nobody would accuse of lack of sympathy for the 
services, on the question of compensation should be 
part'rularly noted as we shall have occasion to infer 
to it presently. 

The Commission also received a considerable body 
of representations arising out of the interpretation of 
the phrase “ex ! st,ing or accruing rights” in the proviso 

X, Lee Commission Report, paragraph 74. 


to Section 96 B(2) of the Government of India Act, 
1019, which runs as follows : . ■ • 

"Every person appointed before the commence¬ 
ment of the Government of India Acs 1&19, by the 
Secretaiy of State in Council to the "Civil Service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing 
or accruing rights, or shall receive such compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of any of them as the Secretary 
of Si ale in Council may consider just and equit¬ 
able.” 

The members of the services claimed that the 
intent ou of the proviso was to secure to thorn their 
prospects of promotion (o all higher posts existing at, 
the lime the Act was passed, or alternatively to secure 
for them compensation for the io*s of such prospects 
through the abolition of these up po .tit men is. In regard 
to (Ilia claim the Commission canio to the conclusion 
that it was not possible to lay down any general a 
piiuri ruling as to what, if any, claims to compensation 
might justly be entertained by a member or members 
of a seivice m the circumstances and that each case 
could only be decided on its merit. They, therefore, 
recommended that 

“The Secretary of State should refer such 
claims for compensation, as they arise, for eousi- 
deiation and report by the Public Service Com¬ 
mission, which, being the expert authority in India 
on all service questions wil] be well-qualified to 
form a just opinion. The Indian members, how¬ 
ever, would limit the reference to the Public Service 
Commission to cases other than those necessitated 
by rolienehment or curtailment of work. In suen 
eases they consider there would be no ground for 
compensation except for the incumbent of the post 
abolished.”" 

We make a reference to the above recommendation 
ol the Commission as the present claim to compensa¬ 
tion on the pirt, of the Secretaiy of State’s a. rvic s 
scorns to us to be analogous to the claim then put 
forward, although the two are by no means identical. 
In finding a solution now, the decision of the Com¬ 
mission may prove helpful. At the next instalment o. 
Ref oi ms in 1935, the posit,on of the services was aery 
carefully considered and an elaborate list of safeguards 
for the protietion of the interests of these services" 
was recommended by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament but even then a general compensat'on to 
all officers who wanted to retire because of the 
constitutional change over and above the proportionate 
pension already in existence was not. thought necessary. 
They recommended, however, the continuance of the 
special right, then enjoyed by those services, to such 
compensation for the loss of any existing right as the 
Secretary of State might consider just and equitable. 
Besides this, they suggested that, the Secretary of State 
should be empowered to award compensat'on to any 
officer appointed by him in any other case at his 
diserolion if he thought it warranted by considerations 
of just ee and equity* 

Even in making this recommendation they were 
npo’ogotic. For, they observed : 

‘‘This is no doubt a very wide and general 
power ; but it is impossible to foresee and provide 

2. Vide Lee Commission Report, paragraphs 81-82.- 

3. Vide Joint Parliamentary Committee’s' Report. 
Vol. I. paragraph 288. 

4. Ibid, paragraph 286. 
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in a statute against all the contingencies that may 
■arise*in the administration of a great service and 
we do not, therefore, dissent from the proposal. 
The Secretary of Stale assisted by his Advisers may 
be trusted lo preserve a reasonable balance between 
tho interests of the services on the one hand and 
those of Indian revenues on the other.' 1 

How far the Secretary of State and his Advisers, 
many of wham are themselves ex-servicemen, are 
compe'ent to hold the scale even between the interests 
of the Services and those of the Indian tax-payeis is 
open to question, but that is irrelevant for our present 
purpose. The fact is that even the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee who were so keen on safeguarding the rights 
and interests of the superior Services felt somewhat 
IK hesitant in vesting in the Secretary of Slal-’s wide 
discretion in the matter of granting compensation to 
them in special circumstances and although the various 
Service Associations pressed for other concessions they 
definitely negatived the demand. 

‘ Wo linn come lo the conclu-ion t.hai no 
further special measures of protection are lequind 
for members of the Secretary of State’s Services.''* 
The scheme prepared by the India Office at the 
instance of Service Associations which Mr. Henderson 
brought with h in to discuss with the Interim Govern¬ 
ment is reported to provide for a twofo d comp nna¬ 
tion, namely, (1) proportionate pension lo all officers 
on the termination of their contract with the Secretary 
of State for India, and (2) compensation for the so- 
called ‘loss of career.’ The number of officers affected 
if- approximately sixteen hundred of whom about, one 
thousand belong to the I.C.S. and about six hundred 
to the I.P.S. The proportion of Indian members in 
these two services at present is roughly fifty and forty 
per cents respectively. Tho total cost, involved in 
giving effect to the scheme is said to be computed at 
about ten milliou pounds. The scale of compensation 
suggested in the scheme in the event of term nation 
of contract, as a result, of constitutional ehnng' is on 
a graduated hasis, beginning with £2,000 in the ease 
of those officers who have put, in four years of service 
to £8,000 in the case of those who have put in sixteen 
years of service, rising by an annfftl inrrem nt of 
£500. From this point, again the rate of eomponsa’ion 
is to decrease progressively till w,< reach those who 
have earned their full peiisinn and as such are not lo 
get any compensation at all.” 

, Tlic idea is that, it is the officers, just in the 
middle of their service career who are in need of the 
maximum compensation. Because officers who have 
just entered the service can without difficulty find 
some other employment and those who are on the 
verge of retirement have earned a decent, pension on 
which they can live for the rest of tbeir life. The 
sixteen-year officer, according to the argument of the 
scheme, is not old enough to earn a pension which can 
carry him on in comparative comfort for the rest of 
his life nor young enough to step into some other 
employment easily. 

Now this very same Idea underlies I he schema of 
proportionate pension in operation ever since 1923 
and as we have already seen neither the members of 
the services,' nor tho Lee Commission, nor th" Joint, 

5. Ibvlp paragraph 287. 

' -6. THte figures, are taken from the editorial article 

of the A. B. Patrika (Dak Edition) of 12th January, 

. 1947 - 


Parliamentary Committee have demanded anything 
more than this by way of compensation to those who 
wanted to let ire because they found themselves unable 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions. Be it noted 
Unit, even this type of compensation i- without any 
parallel tiny where else in the W'orld. 

What, on earth all on a sudden makes the Services 
think that ahis by itself is not sufficient eompcnsalion 
but they should have an addi ional compensation on a 
graduated scale o\ er and abo\e the proportionate 
pension ? The demand for compensation is imported 
to be based on an undertaking given by Mr. Amery, 
the ex-Socrelary of State, to war service candidaies 
and an ussuiaiicc a bo to permanent incumbents of the 
service* tlmt the tpirns offered to them would not. be 
hss favomable than those offered to war service 
candidates. The scheme of appointing war service 
candidates is reported to have been abandoned since, 
hut ihe claim of the permanent incumbents is all the 
same be.ng propped up on the terms that, mighj. have 
been offered to war service candidates if the scheme 
bed been given effect to,—a veiy feeble prop indeed ! 
Moreover even an ex died official like the Secretary' 
of Shite cannot tie supposed to have the authority to 
commit, a people to expenditure running into millions 
of pounds without the r own consent or that of their 
reprrsontathes which was not taken before the com¬ 
mitment. was made. It has. therefore no bidding effect 
it]mu the present or future national Governments of 
India 

As regirds this c'aini of additional compensation 
over and above the proportionate pension which all 
reasonable people woo'd \ iew as enough compensation 
but which the members of the service? now deeiin to 
tie inadequate we may point, out that the terms 
‘adequate’ or ‘inadequate’ are relative ones and can¬ 
not He judged by any absolute standards. In deter¬ 
mining what is adequate compensation it is not, only 
the needs of the members of the serv.crs hut the 
capacity' of the Indian tax-payers also which should 
he taken into account. It would he admitted by all 
reasonable men that the scale of pay and pensions 
and emolument? m general does not compare un- 
fa\ourtbly with that of the richest, countries in the 
woild and is out of all proportion to the Feomun'c 
condition and standard of living of the people. In 
far'. the gr ndiug poverty of the Indian nia-se- is due 
to 'heir exploitation by the ruling power, on" of the 
chief avi cues of which Wp find in this high level of 
emoluments of these pampered services. A na-t’onal 
Government worth the name cannot, certainly allow 
the old terms and conditions to continue ( o the detri¬ 
ment of the inteteds of the common man which shoo’d 
have (tie first place in the new order. Beside-' the 
liberal scale of remuneration, thev have been enioving 
a status and prvileges imparnl'cled perhaps anywhere 
ebe in the world A whole chapter in the O'" era met 
of Tndia Act 1935 (PI. X. Cli. II) is devoted to a 
catalogue of rights and privi'eges of the services and 
the'c apply not only In the Secretary of State’s sovvees 
under the Act, but to persons appointed hv tlm Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council to a civil nervine of or a civil 
post, under the Crown in Tndia before its commence¬ 
ment. Further the Act (See. 2491 provides fo- com¬ 
pensation. if bv reason of anything done under the 
Act the conditions of service of the officers in question 
are adversely affected and the financial liabilities in¬ 
curred on that, account are to be charged to the 
revenues of the Central Government or. as the case. 
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may be, to those of the Provincial Administration. 
Their present claim to compensation, of course, does 
not rest on the terms of tikis provision but on the 
second part of the same section which we shall discuss 
later, as the change in their position, and conditions 
of service, etc_ in ilic present instance are not by 
reason of anything done under the Act. Anyway the 
members of the Secretary of State’s services have 
enjoyed up till now unique privileges which have not 
fallen to the lot of any sendee elsewhere. Hence a 
proportionate pension for the rest of their career 
irrespective of whether they are re-employrd or not 
should satisfy them. As the present change is the 
natural culmination of the policy initiated in 1917 and 
embodied in the Reforms of 1919 and 1935, those who 
are now in the services cannot reasonably plead that 
when they entered service they could not foresee the 
present development. Hence tlio talk of further com¬ 
pensation for an unforeseen contingency esninofc be 
reasonably entertained. The claim would appear t 0 he 
still more unreasonable if what is reported is true that 
the Interim Government has offered to retain the 
services of those who would like to continue their 
service on existing terms. If some members of these 
services for any reason find themselves unable to serve 
the National Go\ eminent of India, the latter ceases 
to have any obligation for them. The responsibility 
for the loss of their career is theirs or at most, that of 
His Majesty’s Government who employed them and 
who controlled their conditions of service so long. 
The Inierim Government should be regarded as having 
meted out rather generous treatment to them in still 
offering them the privilege of retiring on proportionate 
pension. If, however, the Services are still insistent 
on compensation the claim, if any, should be against 
His Majesty's Government who are responsible for 
their appointment and protection of their interests 
and not against the new Government, of India. This 
view is supported by a very eminent and fair-minded 
member of the Indian Civil Service, namely. Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Meredith, erstwhile President of the l.C S. 
Association, Biihar Branch, who is reported to have 
resigned his Presidentship of the Association on the 
ground that he disagreed with the views of his- fellow 
servicemen regarding demands for compensation in 
lieu of retirement. Hi' maintains that the right, to 
retire on proportionate pension is sufficient compen¬ 
sation for those members of the Secretary of Slate’s 
services, who are not willing to Reive the new Govern¬ 
ment, if offered similar pay and conditions to Iheir 
present service. He fnvours compensation only to 
those officers, if any, whom the new Government arc 
not willing to employ upon the existing terms. He 
holds, however, that “any compensation paid to and 
pensions of those who go should bo paid by the British 
Government.” He argues that 

“Officers to the service were appointed not by 
the Government of people of India, but by the 
Secretary of State as officers of the British Imperial 
Government. It is not just that the Indian taxpayer 
should be -'addled with the burden of paying 
compensation.'” 

Even a Conservative peer like Lord Hailey, him¬ 
self an ex-member of the I.C.8. though supporting the 
claim of the Services for compensation maintained 

7. Vide A. B. Patrikn, dated 8th February, 1947, 
(Dak Edition). 


that Parliament incurred certain obligations by these 
Services which they were bound to fulfil. Hi- observed 
recently in the House of Lords : ■ 

•‘Parliament has undertaken certain statutory 
engagements for those who have bech engaged by 
the Secretary of State on its behalf. These obliga¬ 
tions, as the services see them, will have to be 
fulfilled, not as a result of discussions with the 
Government of India but merely as issues for 
Parliament itself."* 

Nor has the India Office remained unmindful of 
their obligations by these Services, as was revealed in 
a statement made by Lord Pet hick Lawrence recently 
in Parliament" in reply to a question of the Earl of 
Scarborough about what Government had done towards 
re-employment of the European members of the 
Services of India and Buima who may retire as a result 
of the constitutional change. The Secretary of State 
stated that as a result of discussions with representa¬ 
tives of Service Associations in India and Burma a 
special branch entitled India and Burma Services Re¬ 
employment. Branch had already been added to the 
Services and General Department of (he India Office 
to assist officers of the Secretary of State’s services in 
India and Burma in this matter, lie added that ar¬ 
rangements were also in progress to set up a special 
India Services Section in the London Appointment 
Office of the Ministry of Labour with which the re¬ 
employment branch would work in close co-operation. 
It would be for His Majesty’s Government, to decide 
whether there would be any ease for compensation of 
these officers after fresh employment has been found 
for them through the above machinery or in case it 
could not be found. The Government of India’s obli¬ 
gations should come to a dead end with the payment 
of proportionate pension to such officers. 

As regards Indian members of these services the 
case is different. The Indian officers should welcome 
the new regime and should regard it their proud 
privilege to place their services at the disposal of the 
National Government of India in place of the foreign 
Government they had been serving so long. If instead, 
they are so unpatriotic as to desert the services of the 
new Government when it has the gieate-1, need of 
experienced administrators t.hc-y should be free to 
leave, but not to speak of compensation they cannot, 
even justly demand the proportionate pension which 
their European compeers would be entitled to. 

In conclusion, we shall briefly examine the legal 
aspect of the question. The only legal ba-is ef the 
claim for compensation is found in Section 2-19(1) of 
the Government of India Ad” which authorises the 
Secretary of State to grant compensation to any 
member of the services in two distinct circumstances. 


8. Ibid of 10th February, 1947. 

9. Vide Patnka (Dak Edition), 28 ! h March, 1947. 

10. The section runs thus : “If by reason of any¬ 
thing done under this Act the conditions of service 
of any person appointed to a civil service or a civil 
post, by the Secret,aty of State have been adversely 
affected, or if for any other reason it appears to the 
Secretary of State that compensation ought to be 
granted to, or in respect, of, any such person, he or bis 
representatives shall he entitled to receive from the 
revenues of the Federation, or if the Secretary of 
State so directs from the revenues of a Province, such 
compensation as the Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable.” 
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.The first arises when the conditions of service of any 
officer m -these services are adversely affected by reason 
of anythmg done under the Act of 1935. We have 
already seen that ihe present case for compensation 
does not rest on that ground. The second arises when¬ 
ever the Secretary of State has reasons fo think that 
compensation is called for by the circumstances of the 
case and the amount,- of compensation would be such 
as he may consider just and equitable. It leaves the 
decision about compensation as well as the amount 
thereof to the unfettered discretion of the Secretary 
of Stale and under subsection (2) of the Section it is 
placed beyond the vote of the Indian legislatures. It 
is perfectly within his constitutional competence lo 
take unilateral action in the matter independently of 
*■ the wishes of the Interim Government if he can on’y 
satisfy his own conscience as to the justice and equity 
of the chi-in of tin- Services. The reason why the 
Secretary of State deputed Mr. Henderson to contact 
the Home Member of the Interim Government 
personally and negotiate with him in the matter is 
perhaps It s anxiety to avoid il'-feehug and bitterness 
on the eve of transfer of power and al-o perhaps 
because he had some qualms of coriscienci 1 about the 
jitnlirc of the claim. Legally speaking he could enforce 
the scheme of compen-ation without any reference to 
the Interim Gmcrnmenl. though that course certainly 
would have hern of dubious expediency. However, tin- 
talks are reported to have failed, beeau-e Satdar Patel 
firmly stood his ground in not agreeing to grant further 
compensation beyond the proportionate pension and 
to our mind he was peifectlv right. Because apart 
from the arguments di'-cussid above the rccoid of 
service to India of these Secretary of Slate',- services, 
particularly the Indian Civil Service and the Ind-ati 
Police Seiviec. is by and large not such as lo make 
Ind ans feel overgrateful that they would be prepared 
to make this tremendous monetary sacrifice spon¬ 
taneously, particularly at a time when the N tional 
Government has so much need of money to start on 
an all-out programme of development forwarding off 
the grinding poverty of the masses and raising living 
standards. It, is a standing disgrace to these Services, 
for so long they practically constituted the Government, 
that during the pas! two hundred years of British ride 
they have not been able to remove the appalling 
poverty, illiteracy and ill-health of the Indian masses. 
It makes a poor contrast with what Soviet, Russia 
achieved during less than two decades. But their 
record is if bleak one not simply because of sins of 
omission, it is more so because of those of commis¬ 
sion. Tragedies like those of Jallianwalla Bag, inhuman 
atrocities perpetrated during August (1942) movement, 
and countless others like these and above all the man¬ 
made Bengal famine of 1943 blacken their record of 
service. Ever since the inception of Ihe nationalist 
movement in this country their one aim has been to 
suppress it by all possible means—sowing the seeds 
of communal division being perhaps the most insidious 
and poisonous one which is still oiling bke a canker 
into the vitals of the* body politic. Ti e freedom 
movement, however, grew in spite of their and even 
now on the eve of the transfer of power many officers 


of these services are still leaving no stone unturned fo 
create mischief and to put spanner into the wheel. 
There are of course honourable exceptions but we are 
referring to the record as a whole and those who now 
want to retire because of the constitutional changes do 
not certainly belong to this latter category. Can the 
Indian leaders be blamed, therefore, if they do not see 
tbeir way to agree to the scheme of a genera] com¬ 
pensation costing the impoverished Indian taxpayers 
millions of pounds for rewarding these pampered 
services for what incalculable harm they have done to 
India ? Since the -breakdown of the negotiations 
between Snrdar Patel and Mr. Henderson in January 
last correspondence is reported to bo going on on the 
subject between Whitehall and New Delhi According 
to a report in the Press” published recently a settle¬ 
ment is said to have been reached on the following 
lines- : It has been agreed to pay compensation only 
in certain justifiable eases, for instance, if a member 
of the services is obliged to retire for no fault of his 
own, the rate of compensation being decided on the 
merits of each case. Further, a proportionate pension 
on retirement, from services would be given to all, 
but, in the case of Biiti,-h members of the services by 
His Majesty’s Government ami to the Indian mem¬ 
bers. by the Government of India. In regard to tho 
question of termination of service it- is understood 
although no specific dale has been fixed yet, it. is likely 
lo take place on some- date before June. ISMS The 
Interim Government is understood to have pressed 
for the immediate transfer of control over the services 
to Ihe Government of India on term- 1 discussed 
between Snrdar Patel and Mr. Arthur Henderson. A 
later report” states that there would be an award of 
modified compensation together with proportionate 
pensions for members of the Secretsiy of State's 
service.- and an announcement to this effect is to be 
made shortly in India and London simultaneously. In 
the absence of an authoritative official statement it 
would be hazardous to comment. But. if the press 
reports are true, it. would appear to us that the Interim 
Government, has very substantially receded from its 
original position which was the only logical si ami for 
it. In particular wo do not, endorse the decision to 
grant proportionate pension to the Indian members of 
the services. But we should rather reserve our judg¬ 
ment till t.he teims of settlement are officially an¬ 
nounced. 

Post Sc-kii-t 

The long awaited statement on eompensation for 
premature teiruination of the Secretary of Side's 
Services has just been made simultaneously in Parlia¬ 
ment by Mr. Attics- and Lord ListowelJ and in India 
by the Viceroy. Tile terms are not substantially 
different from the speculations in the press on the 
basis of which the above article has been written. The 
statement, will be discussed, however, in another article 
on the subject. 

11. Vide A. II Pnlrikn (Dak Edition) of April 6, 

1947 

12. Ibid, April 17, 1947. 



SPINOZA LIVES AGAIN 


Bv Pbof. BENOY GOPAL RAY, 
' Vixva-Bharati, Sftntiniketan 


Over three hundred years ago there lived in Holland 
a philosopher, Benedict Spinoza. Three hundred 
years and yet his thoughts are as fresh and valid as 
before. What he taught to the seventeenth century 
civilization is equally and even in. a greater measure 
applicable to the .twentieth century woild, sunk in 
misery, despair and disappointment. The problem of 
freedom today is ‘in the air.’ Thinkers, scholars, 
politicians and philosophers have been engaged in 
showing mankind the real road to freedom. But real 
freedom is not external freedom only. According to 
Spinoza, there are two typos of human slavery, viz., 
external slavery, due to external forces and internal 
slavery, due to internal emotions. Mere external 
freedom is of no avail, mere liberation from political 
or economic disabilities is not real freedom. Today 
we hear that the welfare of the whole man depends 
solely on external environmental conditions. But 
ijpinozi raises his voice of protest. If the individual 
is not free from internal slavery, what matters if he 
attains external freedom ? One must conquer his 
passions by reason and unless this is done, he cannot 
be free. Today we are attempting to achieve mastery 
over external forces only and this is why we are still 
in fetters. The moment we .turn our attention from 
the outer to the inner, the moment wc try to trans¬ 
form man, all our troubles are gone and we human 
beings are noble, happy and emancipated. The real 
mistake of the present-day civilization lies in its 
desire to conquer only external forces of nature. 
Spinoza's path is a difficult path to tread but it is by 
no means absurd. The great philosopher himself 
lived according to his convictions to the last day of 
his life. He was excommunicated from the synagogue 
and was distrusted by Jew and Gentile alike. But, 
nothing could daunt his undying spirit and through 
trials and tribulations he walked to victory, 

Spinoza’s philosophy is ethical-social, it is meant 
for human beings who can rise above physical end 
mentul bondage. Spinoza, as a true scientist, analyses 
the motives of an individual. The principal motive 
; s the eimntut or urge to preserve oneself. 8p ; noza 
starts with the assumption that every individual is 
fundamentally an egoist (Tractai'us. Theologico- 
Politicus , XVI). He warns his readers : “I warn the 
reader that. I have demonstrated all my principles 
grounding thorn in the necessities of human nature 
in general, that is to say in the universal effort which 
men make to live ; which effort is inherent, in all of 
us, be we wise or ignorant” (Tract. Politicos, III, 
18). The urge to live leads to egoism but, is it. the 
only inflexible law of nature ? Equally irresistible is 
ano'her urge which leads to co-operation and 

altruism. It, is a fact that “human beings are so 
organized that they cannot live outside the pale of 
soc'oty” (Tract. Politicos, I, 3). "Men, be they 
savage or civilized, are everywhere found united and 
fonming civil societies (Tract. Politicos, I, 7). 

Human beings are both individualists and socialists. 
The perfect society, for Spinoza, is one where the 

general end is peace and security of the individuals. 

The ideal State will be a State where every member 
remains happy and contented. But bow can the ideal 


society or State be achieved T It is only when the 
egoistic tendencies of men are harmonised in the 
light of reason. Indeed the fundamental task of 
today is to base the society or State on co-operation 
but unfortunately we are attempting to erect it on 
competition. Spinoza’s State has co-operation as its 
very backbone. What is co-operation ? In the words 
of Ralph B. Winn, “it refers to any type of group 
activity involving the community of purpose.” 

Explaining the point further, he says : 

,4 hi 

“Co-operation is co-thinking, co-feeling and 
co-acting, in all their complex and recurrent 
manifestations and inter-relations, latent and 
patent, stimulating and depressing, spreading and 
concentrating, momentary and permanent, local 
and universal.” 

Spinoza is emphatic on the values of co-opera¬ 
tion. Whatever is conducive to universal fellowship 
is profitable and whatever brings discord and conflict, 
in the society is evil. Co-operation is real strength. 
Truly, “if two individuals,” says Spinoza, “of exactly 
the same nature are joined together, they make up 
a single individual, doubly stronger than each alone.” 
Co-operation does not mean the submergence of 
individualities. Social and individual interests are not 
antagonistic to one another. Viewed in the light of 
reason, they are identical. The golden rule of the 
perfect society is—“Do not forget that your interest 
is group interest, and group interest is your true 
interest.” 

The aim of Spinozis'.ic ethics is the leading of a 
life aocordirg to knowledge. Knowledge admits of 
three layers. We m iy form ideas of individual objects 
by using only our sense organs. Spinoza calls this 
kind of knowledge ‘ imagination.” In the second layer 
we may form adequate ideas of the properties of 
things by understanding their common and general 
features. This Spinoza calls “reason.” He, however, 
spnks of yet a third layer. This third kind of 
knowledge is ‘inluition’ which helps us to know the 
real essence of (things and form an adequate idea of 
the attributes of God. Spinoza’s intuition is not the 
result of philosophical mysticism. It, is only the dis¬ 
interested appreciation and serene contemplation. 
One may say, it is the flowering of the reason. 
Spinoza’s reason does no£ bid adieu to other 
endowments of human nature. Never has he asked 
us to annihilate emotions, only he has asked us to 
harmonize (them in the light, of reason. In the Note 
appended to Proposition XLY (Part IV of Ethics) 
he tells us : 

“It is the part of the wise man to refresh and 
recreate himsef with moderate and pleasant food 
and drink and also with perfumes, with the soft 
beauty of growing plants,, with dress, with music, 
with many sports, with theatres, and the like, 
such as every man may make use of without injury 
to his neighbour." 

From the third layer of knowledge arises the 
intellectual love of God (amor inteUeetvalia Dei), 
which is the culmination of Spinozistic ethics. An-, 
individual in attaining this blessed dtate 'has to pass 
through the various grades of knowledge. Intellectual 
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love of Cod is knowledge but it is not only know¬ 
ledge. It is altended with joy and it is the highest 
activity, Spinoza has adm.robly unified the throe 
yogas, (if we speak in terms of Indian Fh.losophy) 
vie., the Jnana yoga, the Bhakti Yoga and the Karma 
Yoga. In equating the highest knowledge with the 
‘ highest joy and the highest, activity, Spinoza has 
shown mankind the same path as has been chalked 
out by the Gita. We shall substantiate what we have 
said above by three quotations from Spinoza. The 
individual who has the third kind of knowledge 
‘passes to the highest human perfection and conse¬ 
quently is affected with the highest joy which is 
accompanied with the the idea of himself and his own 
virtue.” Agiin, ‘‘when the mind contemplates itself 
*and its own power of acting, it rejoices, and it re¬ 
joices in proportion to >the distinctness with which it 
imagines itself and its power of action.” Thirdly, 
“amongst all the affects which are related to the 
mind in so far as it nets, there are none which are 
not related to joy or desire.” (See Ethics). 

The intellectual love of God is the goal of a 
philosopher. His free life of reason is characterised 
by emotion and action. But (this state cannot bp 
easily achieved by all. For the mass, Spinoza's direc¬ 


tion was to lead the life according to the second 
order of knowledge, vie., reason. A reasoned life 
should be the aim of all. Spinoza points out it hat 
passions ate emotional states and they cannot be got 
rid of. Reason must endeavour to control them and 
harness them to activity. Mere reason cannot lead 
to activity. It must get the power from emotional 
energy. If our passions are controlled and harmonized 
in the light of reason, we attain happiness. How 
happy mankind would have been, if all of us would 
lead a reasoned life. All talks of war, territorial 
expansion, colour prejudice, exploitation, and des¬ 
truction by science would then become gibberish and 
useless. 

Spinoza is dead physically but in spiiit, he has 
again come before us to give to the war-torn world 
his philosophy. Spinoza was not merely a theoretical 
philosopher, he lived his philosophy. Ho was exalted 
and noble and he led an irreproachable moral life. 
He was God-intoxicated end yet he did not plead for 
a church or a mosque or a synagogue. Disinterested 
appreciation, harmonizing reason and God-vision are 
his legacies to world-culture and civilization. If we 
accept his way of thinking, we win and profit and if 
we reject, we lose. 

O:- 


THE RELIGIOUS NOTE IN MODERN POETS 

Call of Religion, Faith and Mysticism 

By Phof. PRADYUMNA C. JOSHI, m.v, ixb. 


Thebe is always a stage in the development of know¬ 
ledge when the boundaries of the different branches 
merge into each other. There is such a point, of con¬ 
vergence of literature, philosophy and religion. Modern 
science and modern philosophy are examining their 
problems with a greater appreciation of each others 
contrasting appioach and are in fact, closer than they 
were ever before. The dichotomy of mind ami matter, 
of the physical and the spiritual, no longer presents 
an insuperable barrier between the identity of pur¬ 
poses, though through d vergont, approaches, of science 
and philosophy. 

‘Today,’’ says Sir James Jeans, “there is a wide 
measure of agreement that the stream of knowledge 
is heading towards a non-mechanical realitv ; the 
universe beg’ns to look more like a great thought 
than like a great macninc.”'- 
While we thus revise our opinions as to the 
relations that subsist between different branches of 
knowledge, we yet recall the vision of Eddington® and 
feel hesitant to declare whether the distant, horizons 
have some substance or only open out to something 
yet unknown and unrealised. 

Literature gives expression not only to this in¬ 
tellectual cognition of things but also to the emotional 
experience of man. Philosophy and sconce satisfy the 
first necessity while religion caters for the other. It 
may be difficult to decide whether philosophy is not 
an Idle speculation into the ult'mate nature of things 
•or, religion anything more than a dull opiate for the 

1 Six Jim m Imh i" MytUrima Vnietttt (Palluai), pp. '86-7. 

* Eddiofton i The Sxpmdlne ViUviric, 


troubled soul. But it is certain that in literature both 
protrude themselves and offer what solace they can. 
The problems that agitate the intellectually or 
emotionally surcharged mind find their reflection in 
the sweet discontent of liters tuie. The problems that 
Philosophy raises hut cannot answer, the facts which 
Science discovers but may not explain, at, any rate 
very satisfactorily, aie solved by faith which Religion 
brings, and mysticism which proceeds from a teleo¬ 
logical view of life. And in that Light, which was the 
beginning of Creation, the human seal eh for Truth is 
fulfilled. 

“On the roaring bi lows of Time," says 
Teufelsdrockn,’ “thou ait. not. engulphed, but borne 
aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure ; 
love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all 
contradiction is resolved : wherein who so walks 
and works, il is well with him.” 

The problem in its essential nature can be quite 
baffling but fortunately for students of literature, the 
point of interest is not the impulse behind the poetry 
of faith but the actual outcome of such an impulse. 
It is however useful to notice how it actually arises. 
Let us take a concrete problem. There is a long¬ 
standing dispute among philosophers about the com¬ 
parative superior reality of mind over matter. Is mind 
responsible for physical activity ? What is the exact 
relationship between the two totalities ? Is it coinci¬ 
dence that the two work in harmony as some bel'eve ? 
Some gave mind the credit for guiding the physical 
processes because—and some of you know Berkeley, 


3 Cirlyle I Strict Rnurtiu (NrUon’i Cliwicl), p, 180. 
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don’t you ?—mind ia the only real reality. Then many 
harp upon the brain being purely matter, and a sane 
mind living in a sane body. We can never finally 
arrive at what the truth is, since there ia bound to 
be divergence of views in suoh a matter according to 
the equipment and the training of individual thinkers. 
Now when Philosophy leaves us at the end of our 
tether to devise our own solutions, two consequences 
follow. Either we get disappointed and say : 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 

Horatio, 

Than arc dreamt of in your philosophy, 
or we fall back upon blind faith in the affirmations 
of Religion. 

It is pertinent here to investigate what is the 
exact scope of Religion. The Hindu conception of 
Dharma would for our purposes be too comprehensive, 
since every act of man is embraced in the wide reach 
of the Smritis : 

Srutih tmrilih sadacharah svasya cha 

priyamatmflnah, 

Samyaksamkalpajah kamo dharmamulamidam 

smriU wn..* 

We clearly do not mean ‘Religion’ in that sense. 
We use it in the narrower—and therefore, perhaps, in 
the most catholic—sense of man seeking a direct 
relationship, and an explanation of the perceptible 
phenomena, in some imperceptible, infinite force, which 
might subject material and mental energies to its 
direction, but is not itself subject to their direction. 
It evidently therefore needs an individual awakening 
but that individual realisation would in course of time 
get canalised in certain outstanding traditions a&d 
mystic practices. The true religion is, as Swami 
Vivekananda once put it : 

“An actual perception, and only the man who 
has actually perceived God and perceived soul, has 
religion, and with every man who has not done 
that, there is no difference between the highest 
ecclesiastical giant, who can talk by the volume, 
and the lowest, most ignorant materialist. We are 
all atheists : let us confess it. Mere intellectual 
assent will not make us religious, and it does not 
. . . We are all in the dark ; . . . Religion will 
begin when the actual realisation in our souls 
begins.”* 

It is something intuitive, something which sounds 
the depths of human existence. But it is also some¬ 
thing indefinite, something intangible. As Renan very 
wisely stated that no idea which was clearly realised 
ever got reduced into a myth. It only expresses a 
vague aspiration, and is a historical fact. 

It is for this reason that art has had such great 
affinity with the development of religions. There is 
between them a common purpose—the desire to 
express the inexpressible, to bring forth those un¬ 
embodied concepts which participate in the very 
nature of our being and articulate those harmonies of 
which we are only dimly conscious. What poetry 
actually does is not to discard those vague and un- 
defihable cognitions as a scientist would do, nor give 
any positive value to them, but to assign them a local 
habitation and a name in order that those individual 
experiences might become universally cognisable, 

4 Yajaavalkya I, 7. C/. site Minn I, 6 and 13. 

5 VWakaaaada i Spttchn and Writing* (JUattiarien), NtMW, 

p, iis-i. 


thus bringing even the uncharted depths of human 
intuition in the purview of critical appreciation.' 
Professor Saurat in his extremely interesting studies 
in philosophical poetry explains that* 

“In the realm of art doubt need not have a 
sterilising or withering effect. Foetiy is carried into 
a region which is far beyond truth and error, which 
is sounder and more necessary' than being beyond 
good and evil.” 

The poet thus once again emerges as an inter¬ 
preter of the richness of the contents of religions or 
of the possibilities of beauty and harmony in them. 
They bring to the ken of the human being the subtle 
psychological facts of refined human thought, and 
feeling. % 

The attitude of the religious thinker was very 1 
appositely expressed in the famous hymn of Cardinal 
Newman, written in the midst, of the Victorian pride 
in doubt and scepticism : 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 

Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to sec 
The distant scene —one step enou'gh jor me' 

He hands over the scepticism and the deEire to culti¬ 
vate a rational system of thought, which only leads 
a man io the positing of a Reality above all appear¬ 
ances, which at the end of a long cogitation merely 
asserts the dignity of something which is pure con¬ 
sciousness and returns at the end of all “night- 
eirantry” to make me question when I am I agun : 

0 flying feet, 0 naked sides, 

0 tresses flowing free, 

And are you his that all day bides 
So soberly in me ?“ 

But even the proof of something that abides all 
Change and Decay does not necessarily mean that 
there is Cod, that these Cosmic Laws or Law calls for 
the assertion of a Personality. Crammed up in cities 
the lowly throng may sing Hosannas, 

sing unconscious of their song, 

Whose lips are in their lives—* 
but the poets can only arrive at such a conscious 
realisation in the silent panorama of Nature unfolding 
itself before them. But the certain possibility which 
the Victorian scientist demanded could never be 
achieved in such soul-communions and as a result we 
come across the supreme example of Victorian in¬ 
difference in a thinker like Huxley. 

We cannot unless we are intellectual giants com¬ 
prehend abstruse things. We can readily believe in the 
concrete. The mystery of God, the master of tides, 

“Stanching, quenching ocean of a motionable 

mind; 

Ground of being, and granite of it," 
the God 

throned behind 

Death with a sovereignty that heeds but h'des, 

bodes but abides.'”* 
is spontaneously felt, is inwardly realised. Yet it needs 
being constantly recalled through the several natural 

6 D. Saurat : Literature and Occult Tradition (Bell and Sou), 

1930. p. 159, ' 

7 Newman ; Lead Kindly Light. 

8 Maurice Hewlett I Night Errantry. 

9 Hodeon ■ Thu Song a/ Honour. 

10 Hopkins t Tko Wreck of lho Deateehland. 

11 Hopkfea t JIM. 
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phenomena, sometimes the soft Iosya, at others the 
Solemn iattdaua of the creation : 

1 kiss*my hand 

To the stars, lovely-asunder 
Starlight, wafting him out of it ; and 
Glow, glory in thunder ; 

• Kiss my band to the dappled-with-damson west : 
Since, tho- he is under the world’s 

splendour and wonder, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed ; 

For I greet him the days I meet him, 

and bless when I understand. 13 
It is however easier to believe in a person who un¬ 
obtrusively guides us, to whom we can always go for 
succour, on whom we fall back for help and advice, 
wn do on a parent. That gives a feeling of security 
and support, and once that is achieved, man may as 
well give up all quest. God thus becomes a designer, 
a benevolent Presence. All-merciful, the goal and the 
guide of man : 

Whom, will Ihou find to love ignoble thee, 

Save Me, save only Me ? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just, that thou might’st seek it in My aims. 

All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost. I have stored for thee at home.” 
Herein Francis Thompson sums up the religious 
note, which curiously enough approximates to the ideal 
of self-surrender, which is the highest of the types of 
devotion. 1 * One step is enough for the faithful. He 
has to dedicate himself, surrender himself {afvui- 
nivfdanam) in the hands of God. The divine will then 
works itself. 

Once this attitude is formed, the worship of form 
seems inevitable. In the pursuit of suich idealisation, 
concepts have to be presented in vivid details and 
therefore rendered through symbols. The English 
poets, being Christians, whether Roman Catholics or 
otherwise, naturally adopt the Church symbolism : 

1 heard the Universal Choir, 

The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song. 

Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes. 

Her million times ten million throws 
Exalt him loud and long.” 

Christ’s personality is the medium of Divine 
Wisdom. The message of God has been vouchsafed to 
us—“Our race have kept their Lord’s entrusted Word” 
—and his devices with the heavens cannot be guessed 
so long, as we live. 

But in the eternities, 

Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 
A million alien Gospels.” 

Above all knowledge, above all sacred designs, is 
the full assurance of the beatitude. Man’s soul is 
prone to obduracy. Humanity and Nature have no 
effect on it. God alone can awaken the benumbed 
soul, stab it broad awake, like a surgeon 
choose 

A piercing pain, a killing sin” _ 

U gopkto* : Ibid. * 
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before the spirit dies. Life goes on being lived. 

“Fire and the windows bright glitteied on the 

motherland ;' 

Song, tuneful song, built a palace in the wild”” 
But on the expiry of time, nature lives again, bu: not 
the man. His shade of the roof-tree is now deserted— 

Lone stands the house, and chimney-stone Is cold 

Lone let it stand . . . 

I go for ever and come again no more.” 

If, as Gosse points out, Stevenson makes no ostenta¬ 
tious use of his natural religion, we notice that it, is not 
always so. The wander-thirst, the call of the unknown 
horizons, where the old ships draw home and young 
ones sail away, works like madness and is irresistible.* 1 
Such a restlessness has only one solace, in the house 
of Christmas—where Christ himself was homeless I 
The phantasmagoria of the world we inhabit, its 
change, its wonder,—ull are matters for our observa¬ 
tion. enquiry and dispute. There is no solution to our 
yearnings, no resolution of our doubts and no cornr 
pViion of our lives: 

Our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 

And our peace is put in impossible things 

Where dashed and thundered unthinkable wings 

Round an incredible star." 

Man lives in the faith of & union of tho Holy 
Ghost, with God. When the garment is cast away, 
when the soul leaves the body, the New Ghost (the 
Soul of Man) meets the Lord, uncertain of the recep¬ 
tion. The greatness of their love is inexpressible and 
ecstatic. The divine kiss—the realisation of their 
unity—sends a thrill through his being : 

The spirit trembled, and sprang up at the 

Lord's word— 

As on a wild, April day, springs a small bird." 
Fredigond Shove knows how to communicate this in¬ 
communicable experience by a reference to things 
terrestrial. Thompson too uses a like method for the 
evocation of the kingdom of God in us, beating at our 
own day-shuttered doors : 

The angels keep their ancient places ;— 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing !“ 

So too with exquisite simplicity Rachel Taylor com¬ 
municates the humility of the spirit and the Divine 
Grace, which implies an acceptance of the effort as a 
token of performance and so consequently deserving 
of the Everlasting Mercy." 

The glorious vision that religion brings is not 
always so naively expressed. It more often than not 
attempts a mystical symbolism. Charlotte Mew thus 
attempts such an expression in her poem, Exspeeto 
Resurrectionem. It is very elementary in character. 
The King is God-in-Christ and the dark room is this 
bodily life. The poetess prays for being resuirected 
from the grave in which the prisoner has been newly 
laid. Mystic symbolism however depends for its effeot 
on the depth of mystic experience. Modem poets, 
though they have used with effect the picturesque 
symbolism' which their familiarity with Church ritugls 
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provide* them, have never approached in their pro¬ 
fundity and magnificence the mystic significances 
one Dome* across in a poet like William Blake. 

In all these religious poets, the foremost charac 
teristio is resignation, which in itself is based on the 
doctrine of predestination. Thy will be done’—and 
therefore, the necessity of an absolute reliance and 
trust in God. 

For even the purest delight may pall, 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall 
And the love of the dearest friends grow small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all* 

The religious impulse leads the poets in two 
channels. One is the search after a technique which 
may best correspond with the feelings. They try to 
discover likeness in unlikeness, establish correlation 
between unrelated things. And naturally for their 
models, they are led to the seventeenth century 
mysticism. In Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and their 
fold, they find inspiration. They follow the same 
method in their imagery, which in turn, they borrow 
in common from the Church rituals and show a 
greater leaning to the more picturesque ritualistic 
imagery of Roman Catholicism. It is prominently 
evidenced even in a poet like Wilfrid Owen, who 
recalls the images of a Church illumined to light the 
path of the dead. It heightens the poignancy of the 
situation in the Anthem, for a Doomed Youth by cast¬ 
ing it in the formal bonds of a superficial ceremony. 
It is, of course, not always that it is so. Besides the 
inspiration in the seventeenth century, there were 
two other movements which considerably aided the 
fusion of the religious note with the evocation of a 
visual appeal. The Oxford Movement and its suc¬ 
cessor, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, were to a 

25 BUcktnorc : Pominu .1 llluminateo Men. 


very great extent instrumental in fostering a search 
for picturesque imagery. Of those who have succeeded 
in fusing the vagueness of mystic expression with the 
clarity and precision of the visual imageries, Hopkins 
and Thompson stand foremost. Eliot, Auden and 
Spender though they share some of these impulses are 
yet a distinct school and stand as far apart from the. 
religious poets of today as Donne stands from those 
of the seventeenth century. 

The second consequence is directly related to the 
search for an appropriate articulation. Since this 
spiritual experience has no parallel in the physical 
existence, since the experience is narrowed down to the 
individual who undergoes it, it can never be adequately 
expressed. Symbols, it will be remembered, are a 
handy medium for expressing those things for which*’ 
no words have as yet been invented. Fortunately for 
the modem poet the formalism of the Catholic rituul 
has provided an easily accessible source. 

The English poets have obeyed the call of reli¬ 
gion, faith and mysticism, but their poems lack the 
vitality and the inevitability of expression which 
characterises their lo\e of nature. They turn to reli¬ 
gion because they see with anguish the frustrate 
human life and find in Gad completion of world’s 
design. It is in the social consciousness or individual 
imperfectness that most religious fervour is to be 
traced. If it is not emotional in origin, it is actuated 
by the failure of rationalistic philosophising. True 
religious poeiiy must rest on the foundation of the 
individual approximating to God, realising that basic 
unity which is the komel of the Vedantic thought. In 
this is to be sought the explanation of the comparative 
insignificance of English religious poetry and the 
widespread appeal and prolific output of religious 
poetry in our country. 
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LORD MACAULAYS LEGISLATIVE MINUTES : 
Selected with a Historical Introduction by C. 
Dharkcrr. Oxford University Press. Calcutta, rnre 

Re. 12 

The Charter Act of 1833 Ushered a new era in the 
administration of India. The Government came to be 
centralised in the Govern or-General-in-Council in 
Calcutta. Details of administration were left to be 
determined by them in the Charter Act. So far as 
making of laws was concerned, it was reserved for the 
newly appointed fourth member of the Council to for¬ 
mulate them. This fourth member was designated the 
Law Member. The Charter Act cam® into force in 1834, 
and it was in this year that Macaulay, who had.so 
Valiantly fought for the cause of good administration 


of India in Parliament, was sent to India as her first 
Law Member. Macaulay served as Buch for four years 
under three Governor-Generals, Lord William Ben- 
tinck. Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Auckland. The 
period was most prolific, so far as law-making was 
concerned, because no less than forty-eight Acts were 
passed in these years. Some of these acta replaced the 
former regulationg and some were enacted anew ; gome 
were local and some were of all-India character. Some 
again were placed on the Statute-book in order to 
rescind former regulations, the most important of 
which was the Press Regulation. Macaulay as Law 
Member had to initiate, formulate and discuss these 
enactments and refute the arguments of his opponents 
over them, in separate minutes. Of these, thirty-five; 
presumably more important, have been inserted in this, 
treatise. 
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, In his masterly introduction Mr. Dharker has un¬ 
ravelled' die import of these minutes under different 
heads, suoh as, ‘Legislation and Public Opinion,’ ‘The 
Freedom of the Press,’ ‘The Black Act and Its Sequel,’ 
"The Supreme Court at Calcutta,’ The Supreme Court 
at Madras and Bombay,’ ‘Macaulay’s Project for the 
• Reform of Mofussil Courts,’ ‘Macaulay’s Proj'ect. for 
the Reform of Judicial Procedure,’ etc., e'c. Under all 
these sections Mr. Dharker has discussed the minutes 
threadbare with appropriate historical background as 
well as their future effect on the State and the people. 
His discussions on the Freedom of the Prea*, Black 
Act and Macaulay’s project for the reform of the 
Judiciary deserve special mention. Mr. Dharker has not 
forgotten to discuss the state of administration anti 
law-making before 1833, which will enable the reader 
to make a comparison in this regard before and after 
this period. 

As for Macaulay’s minute.-, there are no two 
opinions regarding their cogent, reasoning, elegant 
s'.vle and the warmth of feeling introduced in most 
of them. He stood always for equity and justice. It 
was Macaulay who by the Act XI of 1836 first, roped 
in the British-born subjects to be tried in the Com¬ 
pany’s same mofussil Civil Courts as the vast mass 
of the people. Mucuulay was too much for the 
European opposition in Calcutta. He averred that he 
on no recount would allow the introduction of a now- 
caste as ‘White Brahmin’ in this caste-ridden country. 
His attempt at preparing a common penal code all 
o\er India with the help of the Law Commission was 
also praiseworthy. This was, truly speaking, the pre¬ 
cursor and the foundation-stone of the Penal Code of 
I860. Macaulay said very harsh things against Indian 
people and Indian culture in his famous Educational 
Minute of 1835, which is perhaps t'ho only important 
minute left out in this book because of its limited 
scope. Bui from a perusal of this book, the Indians 
will, while dismissing his above views as due to his utter 
' ignorance, be able to assess Macaulay as he really was. 
He was liberal to the core, and it was he, who uttered 
more than a century ago. that be would be heartily 
Kind to think of the day when England would quit 
India, a country, whose people would have by then 
appreciated the utility of the British Institutions, 
that is, (lie British system of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment in India. The constitutional development of 
India may be traced from the days of Macaulay. 

The treatise will unfold a hitherto little known 
hut very important chapter of the history of the 
legislative activities in India. And the credit for this is, 
no doubt, due to Mr. Dharker whose untiring research 
has. unearthed the minutes from the Archives of the 
India Office. To every student of nineteenth century 
India, * the book will prove immensely useful. 

Jogesh C. Bagal 

NETAJI 8UBHAS CHANDRA BOSE-HIB 
LIFE AND WORKS : By Sopan. Published by Atad 
Bhandar, D-ll Madhavji Building, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay-4. Pages 658. Price Rs. 11. 

This is an attempt to depict the life and work of 
a great son of India whose sacrifices for freeing his 
fatherland is second to none in modem times. Born 
of noble parents Subhas had the best, of education and 
as an I.C.S. he could have passed a' life of ease and 
luxury if he were made of ordinary mettle. But he was 
a class by himself and prepared a life of struggle for 
the cause of his country. A disciple of Deshahandhu 
C. R. Das, a follower of Mahatmaji, Subhas began well 
as’a political and social worker but the country’s cause 
..made him'impatient. He did not Bee eye to eye with 
- 'Mahatmaji as to the path to be followed by Indian 
.patriots. Nevertheless he had absolute faith in the 


leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. So, be had to resign 
his Congress Presidentship. It was during the last. 
Great War that be left India incognito and visited 
Germany in 1040 and organized Atad Hind Fauz in 
the continent of Europe. In 1943, he went to Japan 
and at the request of the late Mr. Rash Behari Bose, 
accepted tin* presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League of South-Eastern Asia and reorganized the 
Indian National Army and established the provisional 
Government of Azad Hind (Free India). He also 
founded the Azad Hind Bank at Rangoon. 

When the full history of the Indian struggle comes 
to be written Netaji’s name and achievements will be 
written in letters of gold. Where General Mohan Singh, 
the veteran warrior failed, Netaji succeeded in organis¬ 
ing the I.N.A., such was his personality. Organisation, 
advance, defeat and retreat of I.N.A. in the Eastern 
Frontier of India (Manipur and Assam) read like a 
roman,'e. The book contains detailed description _ of 
Net.'iji's activities in S.-E. Asia and is a fascinating 
study. The author docs not say whether Netaji is, still 
alive. It i- useless to speculate. Netaji, dead or alive, 
is immoii.il and will ever live in history to inspire 
generations to come. 

The book will inspire young men with a spirit of 
patriotism symbolised by the life of sacrifice led by 
bclow-d Netaji whose love for India knew no bounds. 
We haw no doubt, the book will have a wide 
circulation. 

A. B. Dutta 

THE LEGEND OF THE KOLS : By ,8. Ilaldar. 
bilmr Hfluid’’ Press, Putna. 1045. I'p. 87. 

In thi- small pamphlet the anther refutes the 
legendary history of the Kols created by Christian Mis- 
-ionarie-. He is of opinion that the true welfare of the 
’Adibasi.-' lies not in isolation or special treatment, but 
in the recognition of the fact tHat they are the same a* 
any other human being, with whom they must share all 
opportunities on a footing of equality, nr, more and no 
less. 

Nirmai, Kumar Bose 

OVER KHYBKR TO THE CASPIAN SEA : By 
Bath Ah hand. Thacker & Co.. Ltd., Rampart Row, 
Bombay. P/>. 116. Price Its. 4-12. 

This neat, volume by Mrs. Ruth Ahlsand, a 
Norwegian lady, iH an interesting book of travel- 
There is a bit of romance behind the inspiration 
urging the difficult journey from India across 
Afghanistan and Iran to the shores of the Caspian and 
back by the sea route. The authoress went to see the 
Delhi For, and when she was told by the guide that 
the famous Peacock Throne of the famous Moghul 
Emperor. Shah Jahan. had been taken away by Nadir 
Shah from Delhi to Tehran after his invasion Of India 
in 1739, she made up her mind to follow the precious 
throne by the invader’s track and have a look at »♦. 
Accompanied by her husband this she assiduously did. 
Mrs. Ahlsand gives us an absorbing account of the 
regions she passed through and the objects she came 
across. Her style is fascinating and observations of 
people are keen and analytic. This volume is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best travel books written in 
recent times about .this part of the Middle East winch 
has a veiled mystery for Indians as a region that 
nourished poets and conquerors ; some part of it, 
particularly Afghanistan, has of lat P , come to lime¬ 
light for the historic escape of Netaji Bose. 

Several fine photographs have enhanced the attrac¬ 
tion of the book. The price of the book seems to b$ a 
bit exorbitant. 

Narayan C. Chanda 
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ABDUCTIONS OF AMBROSE ALLINGTON: 
By B. A. C. Neville. Thacker dt Co., Bombay. Price 
Be. 2-8. 

This is a fantastic spy adventure story, packed 
with amusing and dramatic situations that keep the 
reader in suspense throughout. 

DEATH UNDER THE MOON : By Archie Jos- 
celyn. Thacker dt Co., Bombay. Price Re. 6-8. 

This is a detective story full of interest, dramatic 
situations, suspense and triumph of skill in investiga¬ 
tion of crimes. The price is rather high even in these 
days of high price. 

J. M. Datta 

HINDI 

AJKAL (Annual Number) : Edited by Anrmt 
Moral. Published, by the United Publications, Delhi. 
Pjt. 166+4. Price Be. 1-4. 

This well-edited and nicely got-up number with 
fine matter, attractive and meaningful illustrations 
and a symbolic cover is something sensational in 
Hindi's monthly journalism. Its features are entertain¬ 
ing and instructive and the reader will find quite a lot 
of matter, novel, refreshing and different from the 
beaten track in present-day journalism. The editors 
and artists of the publication deserve our wannest 
felicitations for this fine number. 

M. S. Sbnoar 

GUJARATI 

RAVINDRA VINA : By Jhaverchand K. Meghaui. 
Published by the Bharali Sahitya San'gha, Bombay. 
1946. Pp. 168. Cloth-bound. Price Rs. 8-8. 

This is a translation of Rabindranath Tagote'.- 
Sanchayita into Gujarati verse. Mr. Meghani has lived 
in Calcutta, is familiar with Santinikelan and a noted man 
of letters himself. All these elements together with his 
knowledge of Bengali have made him enter fully into the 
spirit of the original and though this collection u( poems 
is a version in Gujarati, one feels as if the poems were 
•originally composed in Gujarati and not u translation. 
Meghani’s introduction is a lucid exposition of the sub¬ 
ject and of the lines followed by him. It deserves serious 
perusal. 

SAHITYA PRARAMBHIKA : By 
MA. Published by the Society for the 
oj Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card¬ 
board. Pp. 149 . Price Re. 1. 

Mr. Anjaria has already distinguished himself in 
sketching the History of Gujarati Literature by publishing 
Sahitya Praveshika. The work under notice is a compre¬ 
hensive introduction to the different periods ilitmigh which 
the literature of Gujarat has passed right up to the present 
times. He has managed to refer to almost all modern 
writers of note in the small compass of a “Primer”. 

JIVANNI KALA : By Ravishankar Mehta. Pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 1S6. 
Price, ten annas. 

In about 17 essays Mr. Mehta has in popular language 
summarised the different ways which, if followed strictly, 
would lead to a happy life. ‘Living through life with 
aihUes’ and 'toleration' are some of them. 

PRAKASHNAN PAGLAN : By Karsandas Manek. 
Published by the Society for Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 188. 
Price ten annas. 

iMr. Karsandas has sought to import ‘light* to us by 
giving instances in his own popular language of several 
mythological incidents, like the light Pelwan, Devas and 


H. G. Anjaria. 
Encouragement 


Asuras, Krishna and Kal Yavan, etc. He has not omitted 
the tragedy of Karbala even. It is a valuable work.' 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

INDIA'S TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE EAST : 
By S. M. Siddiq. The Indian Institute of International 
Affairs, Connaught Place, New Delhi. PpJSB. Pripe 
eight annas. 

AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH PIONEERING IN 
CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT : Issued by the Ministry 
of Information, London. 1946. Pp. 84- 

A MEMORANDUM ON THE ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF PAKISTAN: By Sir 
Homi Mody and Dr. John Malthai. Published by the 
authors, Bombay House, Bombay. 1946. Pp. 27. *’ 

THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : By Sir B. L. 
Mitter. P/idma Publications, Ltd., Bombay. 1946. 
Pp. 21. Price Re. 1. 

COMMUNISM—A Christian View : W. M. 
Rybum. 3*. M. C. A. Publishing House, 6 RusseU 
Street, Calcutta. 1946. Pp. SO. 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY : By Saumy- 
endranath Tagore. Ganavani Publishing House, PSlA, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. Second Edition. 1946. 
Pp. 84. Price jour annas. 

CONGRESS SOCIALISM : By Saumyendranp-th 
Tagore. Ganavani Publishing House, Calcutta. Second 
Edition. 1946. Pp. 46. Price eight annas. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES OF SACHIVOTTOMA SIR C. P. RAMA- 
SWAMI AIYAR (Dewnn of Travancore) Vol. I & II : 
Edited by P. G. Snhasranama Iyer. Printed by the 
Superintendent, Government Press, Trivandrum, Tra¬ 
vancore. 1946. The selections cover a period ranging 
from August 1988 to January 1946. Pp. 681. 

VERDICT ON INDIA ANALYSED : Edited by 
V. P. Varmn. New India Publications, 11 Lodge Road, 
Lahore. 1946. Pp. 48. Price Re. 1 - 4 . 

VERDICT ON BEVERLEY NICHOLS : By Ger¬ 
trude Murray. Hind Kitabs, 267 Hornby Road, Bom¬ 
bay. 1946. Pp. 60. Price Re. 1-8. 

MINERAL RESOURCES (of India) : By A. M. 
Heron, Director of Nisam Government’s Mines and 
General Survey Department. Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs, No. 88. The Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta. 1946. Pp. 68. Price, six annas. 

SIAM : By Sir Josiah Crosby. Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Affairs, No. 26. The Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta. 1946. Pp. 68. Price six annas. 

THE INDONESIAN QUESTION : By ‘Kaushik.’ 
Thacker & Co. Ltd., Rampart Row, Bombay. Pp. 82- 
Price Re. 1. 

POST-WAR EDUCATION : A Review of the 
Sargent Scheme with suggestions. Published by the 
Secretary, (All Bengal, Calcutta A University) A. B. 
C. U. Teachers’ Association, 9 Russa Road, Calcutta. 
Pp. 88. 

CONSTITUTION OF INDIA : By Raja Mahendm 
Pratap. Sansar Sangh, Dehra Dun. 1046. Pp. 84. Price 
Re. 1. 

A PLAN FOR THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF KOREA STATE ; By E. V. 8. Maniam. 
A Report of the Economic and Industrial Survey of 
the Korea Stale, one of the Chattisgarh States belong¬ 
ing to the Eastern States Agency. PiMmhsi by the 
Bureau of Economic Research, Madho Building, Can* 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Pp. 90. 



STORIES ABOUT LENIN us-E) 

Lenin * is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the present epoch of human 
history. Important incidents of his life are narrated in this book for 
> children in a simple and delightful style. 

r Illustrated. Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Two. 


V. I. LENIN 


— MARX-ENGELS-LENIN 
INSTITUTE. MOSCOW. 
A biography of unimpeachable authority of the greatest revolution of our 
time. Any intelligent reader can get a good glimpse of the Russian 
revolution—its growth and development and form an idea of Leninist 
ideology from a careful perusal of this one book. 

Reprinted from the Russian Edition. Price Rupees Four. 


SOVIET MISCELLANY 

An anthology of Modern Soviet Writings on Literature, Film, 
Painting, Economy, Science, Medicine, etc. Price Rupees Two. 


FAMINE OR PLENTY 

By —A VILLAGER 

One of the most authoritative books on the Indian Food Question. Scenes of the 
Great Bengal Famime op 1043 goaded the author a non-Indian and promi¬ 
nent figure in the banking world to ask himself. How is it possible to pre¬ 
vent recurrence of the famine ? The learned author gives his answer in this 
book. The agricultural aspect of the question has received special attention. 

CONTENTS: 

The Bengal Tragedy; Famine in the United Kingdom; Maximum production at 
minimum cost; South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Russia; The concept of in¬ 
dividuality falsified ; Chemicals versus compost; The distribution of purchasing power ; 
Agriculture in India ; The land-tenure system ; Irrigation ; Education ; Piet; India’s 
Currency ; Where there is'Ao vision, the people perish ; Danger signals ; History repeats 
itself; The Solution ; Milk ; The Permanent Settlement must go ; Rotation farming ; 
Equate effective demand with supply; Real democracy, etc. PRICE RUPEES FIVE. 


NETAJI BOSE’S PHOTO 

14"X10" in woodcut technique, printed on cartize paper in bi-colours. 

Price Re. 1 only. 


NETAJI BOSE SUBHENd’u GHOSE 

Life-sketch of the greatest kero of modern India along with a brief story of 
the I. N. A. written in a simple and sober style, the book has been highly 
appreciated among all sections of the reading public. Twenty-three 
drawings in the wood-cut technique is an additional attraction. 

ALBUM SIZE :: PRICE RUPEES THREE 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE CHARKA 


Spinning by the Takli is the oldest method of cotton spinning of which there is any record. 
It dates back to 3,000 B.C. and is still widely practised in India. Believe it or not-all the 
mechanised forms of spinning today follow the same principle-the spindle resting on 
some surface or foundation to control vibration. 

The Charka, the earliest known spinning wheel, was first used in India 2,000 years 
ago. It was a remarkable labour-saving discovery of the times and multiplied, by 
over eight times, the productivity of the hand spinning it had superseded! 
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Founded in 18%. the Calico Mills form oneof India’s largest single units and, 

with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities are serving foe Nation’s efforts to fight 
foe doth shortage._ 










INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Can India be One Nation ? 

The National Christian Council Review 

observes : 

The following comments on this vital question are 
the views of Dr. E. Stanley Jones. They are worthy 
of careful study in this critical period of readjustment 
in India. Here is what Dr. Jones says : 

There are those who say that because India is 
made of many racial strains and religious allegiances 
she cannot become one nation. This is absurd. If .vou 
wait for a pure racial stock and one religious belief 
to have a nation, then you will not have a nation any¬ 
where. For there arc no pure racial stocks. Every race 
is mixed. The pure race is a myth. Intermingling of 
blood is in every race. This has been guing on for 
millenniums. 

If a nation is to be formed it must be formed out 
of heterogeneous races or not at all. But blood has 
little to do with the forming of a nation. A nation is 
formed around certain ideas and these ideas can be 
culturally imparted. The social heredity i* the im¬ 
portant thing in passing on ideas and attitudes to the 
next generation. 

Take America. It is perhaps one of the most 
united nations on earth. There is a deep loyalty to 
the country. This loyalty is not imposed by snooping 
police but sprints up from within. But is America of 
one blood or race ? On the contrary. In (he year 1930, 
says Jame 8 Truslow Adams, the continental population 
was 123,000,000. Of this 14.000,000 were foreign born, 
and close to 40,000,000 were either foreign born or 
children of foreign born. Of the 8.000,000 voters one 
in every eight is foreign born. We have 6,800,000 Ger¬ 
mans ; 4,500,000 Italians ; 4.300.000 Canadians ; British, 
33,000,000 ; Poles, Irish and Scandinavians 3.100,000 
each ; 2.600,000 Russians ; 1,400.000 Mexicans; 

1,300,000 (Czechs and some five dr six million other 
nationalities, to say nothing of 12,000,000 Negroes. 
Thus an American can be a descendant of thp settlers 
of Virginia or a person of a very different, race—Greek. 
Lithuanian, Turk or what not. And yet America is a 
nation. Why ? Because she has organized life around 
certain ideas and loyalties under them. We do not. 
mind a man being proud of being a Scandinavian if 
lie is loyal to America. 

About religion, ■ We have every . religion under 
heaven in America., There are about twenty million 
Roman Catholics*. A majority are Protestants. We 
guarantee-everyone liberty of belief and expression. 
People vote not as Catholics and Protestants but as 
citizens. Religion is something for t|e individual to 
hold or not tQ hold. 

The idea that India cannot be one Hatton because 
it has different races and religions is absurd,' Let cer¬ 
tain controlling ideas of loyalty' to India take 
possession''^ the people and out of. this mass of 
people yqni can have one people. These • iw*a can be 
propagatea,-tbrovgh, .the. schools.add'(heripttglic press. 

. Georaphioajtyt India » one, set off- Mr; the most 
.’natural jbdSwdwy hues of the world. Thtyn. is also a 
dfeep cuttwafc'tfmty rwmfng wrongh Inma *ifii spite of 
the barriers of religions and caste. But modern life 


is flowing across those barriers. In a very short time 
it will inundate them. This morning I sat at the table 
with an Indian and from his dress, spepeh or anything 
else I could not. tell whether he wa» a Hindu or a 
Moslem or a sceplic. Indian is one nation and will be 
one nation more and more. 


The Slogan of “Divide India” 

Louis Fischer writes in The Hindustan 
Review : 

Robert Aura Smith worked in India during the 
war as chief of the American Office of War Informa¬ 
tion. Earlier, ho had been a correspondent of the 
New York Times, in Asia. Now he has written a book 
entitled, Divided India. “My purpose iu writing this 
book,” he says in his preface, “is to make a small 
contribution, if I can, to a better understanding 
between Britons and Americans. The so-called problem 
of India has often been an impediment to those good 
relations.” 

With such a beginning, and with such a title, one 
expects the author to lionize Churchill and glorify 
Jinnah. Actually, however. Mr. Smith’s thesis is licit 
India, though divided, must not be divided. He 
stresses, indeed, 1 think he exaggerates, the divisive 
factors in India. Yet he vehemently and firmly rejects 
Pakistan, and advocates instead a united India with 
“strong Commonwealth commitments.” Most, Indians, 
as far as I could judge, want no Comm on wealth com¬ 
mitments. 

The core of Mr. Smith's book is a long chapter 
on the ' Elements of Division” in India. But then he 
remarks, disarmingly, that '‘in aetuul practice these 
religious differences, profound as they are. have less, 
bearing on the relationship of Mndim to Hindu than 
would be supposed. In the main the two groups live 
together in reasonable peace.” This continues to be 
true, I assume, despite the bloody, barbarous, battles 
in Bombay, Bihar, Bengal, and the Punjab. “I have 
had in my own house and office in New Delhi, for 
example,” Mr. Smith recalls—no doubt nostalgically— 
"at tho same time, a Muslim major doino. a Christian 
cook, a Hindu nmsalchi (second boy), Hindu untouch¬ 
able sweepers, Hindu (caste) messengers, a I’arsi book¬ 
keeper, Gurkha guards, and a Sikh chauffeur. There 
were uo religious fights on the premises.” But an 
unscrupulous politician could always incite to violence 
and hope to draw at least some blood in cowardly 
stabbingps in hot house Indian cities and provinces. 

Mr. Smith does not believe—and here I concur 
one hundred per cent—that a civil war in Incjia is 
likely. He adduces many reasons.. The most convincing 
is the altered character of the Indian armed services' 
After all. only Muslims would wish to launch a 
brother-w.-bcother conflict but they would because 
they would find h difficult because of the “gradual 
transformation in the character* of the Indian military 
over a period of years until the balance no longer 
favours the Muslim.” . „ 
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la the army, according to the author, Muslima are 
“less than one-third. The Hindus are slightly under 
one-half.” In the Royal Indian Air Force, "the Hindu 
community is predominant." Moreover, “only 1® 
per cent of the air officers are Muslims, 47 per cent 
arc Hindus, and 27 per cent are made up of Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Parris. Among 
the enlisted airmen. th e Hindus have just about <10 
per cent, the Muslims only 17 per cent and the Indian 
Christians 18 per cent.” Finally, Hindus and Parsis 
represent a growing proportion among the rank and 
tile and officers corps of the navy. 

Summing up, Mr. Smith finds that “the Muslims 
control not more than one-third the total organized 
military forces of India.” In India I met some of those 
Muslims. They would certainly not heed Jinnah's or 
anyone’s summons to anti-Indiun civil war. 

Warfare in modern times, Mr. Smith explains, is 
a technical business requiring men with education, 
mechanical (raining and technical knowledge. This, in 
his opinion, accounts for the diminishing importance 
of the martial Muslim. 

My own view is that the leaders of the reactionary, 
landlord-ridden Muslim League have neither the 
organization nor the power to win or even to start, 
a civil war. At worst, they con keep India in turmoil 
through riots and political boycotts and thus drag 
their country down into still more abject poverty. 
This is a grave responsibility which only irresponsibles 
can face with equanimity. 

Like Robert Aura Smith, every decent person 
everywhere, especially in India and England, should 
“resist the pernicious theory that India can be or 
ought to be divided.” It is gratifying to find that Mr. 
Smith, who went to India with no burning seal for 
Indian freedom and who still gives British imperialism 
the benefit of many doubts, has grasped the essential 
need for Indian unity. 

The bisection of India would be a disaster to every 
Indian and would hring suffering and unhappiness 
upon every Muslim. In India I met many Muslims 
who know tins but do not speak out. India is involved 
in a historic crisis, and now is, therefore, the time to 
speak up despite the Moslem League’s unofficial 
lerror. 

A compromise is imperative in India. Mr, Smith 
favours the introduction of a constitutional system in 
which “residual sovereignty is vested in the units in 
any federation rather than in the federation itself.” 
That, lie says, ‘ was the compromise that was affected 
in the United States. It was eventually resolved 
through a broad legal interpretation of thp implied 
powers that were delegated t.d the federation. Some 
similar procedure may be necessary in India." 

In the 18th century, the American founding 
fathers made concessions to state’s rights. In the 19th 
century. America fought a civil war to remain one. 
In the 20th century, the federal government has been 
strengthened at the expense of the states. This i* 
imposed by the needs of communications, planning, 
scientific progress', and every aspect of modern life. 
A modem India must be a united India. 

Certainly, however, the experience of totalitarian 
dictatorship teachers democrats to fear the omni¬ 
potent, federal government. That is an extreme to be 
avoided. But an equally perilous alternative is a dis¬ 
jointed federation of unite at odds with one another, 
refusing to collaborate for national constmeion, levy¬ 
ing conflicting taxes and customs duties, and compet¬ 
ing for chaos. This would be meat for an Indian Hitler 
or a Muslim Mussolini. 

Both these extremes should be shunned in the 
interests of Indian and international democracy. Indian 
provinces and states ought, under the new constitution,, 


receive the broadest autonomy compatible with the 
progress and prosperity of the country. ... ■ •• * 

But obviously there can be no contprwms® 
between provincial r .'Ms and federal rights u tn e 
Muslim leaders insist, on P'kistan. This is something 
which the British government does ndt appear -to 
realise. Hence my sharply critical attitude towaras 
Attlee’s declaration of December flth. As long as Mr. 
Jinnah is set on Pakistan and rejects a federation ot 
provinces, how can the Muslim League ask for consti¬ 
tutional concessions to t he provinces ? How can Jj'° 
British expect Congress to offer concessions when the 
Pakistanians cannot, take those concessions without 
abandoning Pakistan ? _ . 

Tlie original proposals of the British Cabinet 
mission were logical on this keypoint : they effectively 
argued against and then ruled out, Pakistan. After that, 
they could envisage a constitutional compromise 
between the federal union and its parts. 

Pakistan is the obstacle. Remove’the obstacle and 
let Congress thereupon act with vision and moderation. 
Divide India ? Every Indian will pay for s divided 
India, pay for it with his food, - clothing, health, and 
happiness'. Divide India and subsequent generations 
will suffer and bleed until they reunite India. 


United Asia 

The New Review observes : 

The whole of Asia came to Delhi and met in the 
Ouila. the oldest historical monument of the old city. 
The huge pan dal, clothed in orange and beige draperies 
and festooned with hundreds ol coloured bulbs, wa- 
erowded with enthusiastic delegates and youthful visitors 
whilst the high rostrum, done in red. stood out against a 
large map of Asia beflagged with the colours of the 
nations. 

Mrs. Naidu opened the proceedings in a speech 
deplete with poetic imagery and oratorical cadence, and 
alive with the passion of a tired prima donna. Pundit 
(Nehru followed in his business-like manner and adorned 
with humourous touches his vision of a re-awakened Asia 
limited against nobody for the consummation of one world. 
fThen the delegates came in turn to tell of the hopes and 
(goodwill of their country: the Afghan beaming from afar 
{behind his hooked mwe, the Soviet Armenian who had 
,well memorised his lesson, the Bhutan im colourful cos- 
Hume, the short sprightly judge from Burma, the bespec¬ 
tacled patriot of Lanka, the boarded red-capped Egyptian 
land his short-akirted translator, the Georgian red-tongued 
(schoolmaster, the medical doctor of the Indonesian Mus- 
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w*to *bioi *M »pokbNNd by the fnvernment# of the 
®B <**oept Rossini, and which wm hampered by the 
ftf&ieal eemBdtmenu of (be States represented. The 
I«$M fntkta wm aa informal and cordial gathering of 
leaden* The delegates were made to fed Ada-minded and 
decided te carry on their goad work through the Asian 
ReUtioat Organisation which will be some sort of an 
International Study Circle rather than a Committee of 
pAction: educators, scientists, philosophers, labour leaders, 
social workers, in general builders of public opinion will 
meet and work out ibis new propaganda agency, which 
can be best compared to the Pan-American Union! 

Into-Asian Concord 

India felt at her best in this large-scale function. She 
was at home to the whole of Asia: she put herself out to 
keep everybody contented, but on the next occasion she 
should eliminate the irrepressible ‘society butterflies' who 
encumbered the tea-tables and the conversations. Her 
delegation dominated the proceedings with personalities 

111#* WJ- w r c *t . . - .. 
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Gandhiji. 

The delegates from the Soviet Republics of Asia at 
firm created a vivid impression as coming ftom mysterious 
lands ‘where the best is like the worst,’ but they soon 
lost face, A film showing the military power of Russia 
proved jarring on what was essentially e peace*meeting, 
and tire monotonous repetition of a memorised lemon at 
ovary mooting disappointed a public anxious for vital 
inspiration. Korea and the Philippines created a sensa¬ 
tion by their very boldness; against the platitudinous 
denunciation of western demnciacies, they threw the 
vivid picture of what American democracy bad achieved to 
prepare their own countries for independence. 

One incident marred the harmony of the Aslan con* 
cert: the dash between Egypt and Palestine. The grey¬ 
ing professor Samuel H. Bergmann had sung his Zionist 
solo with legato determination; the sopranos of Egypt 
and the tenor of Alabia retorted with staccato acrimony; 


Ad Wofasaor wanted mk u» euet a tMtoa eut 

feta Aon, and be wjmt away fa a hull. Thtogi Mead 
dank for the. future of Asian ooneekts, dud Mta. V, Ptadfe* 
«Bd $hr S. & Bh n m agar sashed after the append 
«m brought him back fcw an allegro handshake which 
the audience applauded fortissimo. 

This romiader ef tiro sorry businos* of practical peS* 
tus was the only unpleasant incident. Yet politiogl 
pro-occupations were evident. Thera waa first the tiro 
nationalism of most delegates who felt impatient at tiro 
obduracy of western imperialism. There also pierced 
hare and there a definite fear of the Big Two of Asia, 
and several delegates did not hide their sanguine hope 
that the Intension Relations Organisation would bo their 
best protection against domination by China and India. 
The common man baa grown afraid uf everything big. 

The Conference was so successful thut it was resolved 
te hold a second in China. The closing ceremony waa 
planned on a grand scale, and Lord Mount hasten and 
Pandit Nehru hed ‘commanded’ the appearance of 'Gandhiji. 
He was given a enthusiastic ovation as the greatest figure 
of Asia. Gandhiji was not at his best; age and fatigue 
have told on him and hi* contribution was less felicitous 
than usual. He went out of his way to decry ‘Christ¬ 
ianity which had been disfigured by going to the west* 
though it is the same Christianity as came to the east, 
he made Moses into a Palestinian for the sake of his 
geographical argument, and hornbile dicta , he failed to 




Ehst. But, as Mr. Casey wrote, Gandhiji ‘is neither * 
aaint nor a statesman, yet he might be called a states¬ 
man among saints and a saint among statesmen,’ and fad 
remains the most popular leader of the Asian masses. 
Ad most of his speech was inaudible, nobody qua relied 
with what he said, and all applauded what he is. 

It is yet too early to assess the bearing of the Con¬ 
ference; its significance came irom the quality of ita 
members and from the goodwill they displayed, Some 
aay it was all talk and no business, yet ulk is ninety 
per cent of business; study clubs and discussion groups 
prepared legislation and involution, and exchange of 
views is as effective as exchange of goods. Asian con- 
sciousncss is still in its infancy, but it is possibly as 
advanced as European consciousness and less entrain. 
moled in the meshes of the past. Its growth should be 
watched with caution and sympathy. 
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The MiMhM *«w«M fn Into «taM «ta«d 
an urratie path, iwodttcibfc to a rational equation. Ita 
stationary point*, it* loops, twape i#d othmvsgwtoa uU 
« atory <of hophuard gnwth, disunion and dtotoMgtttwn. 
Tbb it that button labour organisation ha* 

known Uttie genuine Tradb-Udfenfan. It to not only that 
factory lafaotn to fluctuating at a desperate rhythm (n~ 
placement often reaching u modi ti fifty per cent per 
yen) or that ltbm i* uneducated, indtoclpltned and 
heterogcneoust the main reaaon to that labour organisa¬ 
tion waa rarely baaed on the necessary postulates of pro¬ 
fessional development. Genuine Trade-Unionism postu¬ 
lates that the development will take place in the existing 
order of society; of its nature it to evolutionary. 

In India a revolutionary spirit cramped and stifled 
the evolution. Bom of the industrial unrest of 1917, 
Indian Trade-Unionism was put on a somewhat stable 
basis in 1920. What damaged it was not so much the non- 
violent revolution which the Congress pursued ini politics, 
hut it was the Communist influence which dreamed of a 
social revolution, attended even with violence. The All- 
India Trade-Union Congress which had begun good work 
in 1920 was captured by the Communists in 1929: but 
their very violence which the Meerut trials brought to 
light revolted labour opinion, provoked divisions and 
arrested the movement. The damage waa long to remedy, 
and the Trade-Union Unity Committee had hardly rallied 
the National Trade Union Federation to the A.I.T.U.C. in 
1940 that a new split occurred about the war efforts 
Radical Dettocrata and Communists opposing the stand 
taken by the National Congress. In January, 1945 at the 
Madras session the A.I.T.U.C. emphatically supported the 
Congress programme, but when the Working Committee 
of the Congress Party had unequivocally condemned the 
unpatriotic attitude of the Communist Party, the Trade- 
Union or ganis at io n was burrowed out by the Reds who 
... ^ A.I.T.U.C. The danger of abanfdomng 
labour d**$toCea*munists grew as the day of independence 
and p a tftotol ptnenstruction came near. It was decided 
to aot m<* turn organisation, and in a conference at 
Delhi toajWi* 4, Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru, Dr. R. M 
Lohia, Mr. Jpniwan Ram, Mrs. Aeaf Ali and other Con¬ 
gress leaders hunched the new venture. Sardar Patel 
waa brutally frank; Communists dominate the A.I T.U C.; 
they call only strikes that serve their party and discredit 
the Government: they foment irresponsible strikes, refuse 
adjudication and arbitration and favour a ‘go slow’ policy 
when production should be intensified. Moreovir, they 
put up ,a bogus membership and use unscrupulous means 
in their election methods, Hence the only way out to to 
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AN APPEAL FOR HOSPITAL FUNDS 

BY 

BANKURA SAMMILANI 

Bankura Sammilani is a philanthropic non-official Association of the district of Bankura 
started in Calcutta in 1911 and has been rendering humanitarian services in the country for 36 
years since its inception. It is also a registered association. It rendered help in the previous 
floods and famines and also in the distress prevalent last year in the district to the distressed 
people in the affected areas by starting its own relief centres. 

It has also been rendering permanent help to the country by establishment of a non-official 
Medical School in 1922 and its hospital of about 150 beds in Bankura. The annual recurring 
expenditure of the institution which is very economically managed by the Committee is at present 
about a lac of rupees. It is an affiliated institution but receives no government grant. It is 
unique in the country and an example of self-help as observed by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal Sir John Anderson In 1935 during his visit to the Institution, The other Governors 
and also the non-official distinguished persons, such as Mahatma. Gandhi, Kaviguru Rabindra Nath, 
Sir P. (J. Roy, Sj. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and other personages, visited the institution and 
appreciated in the same terms the humble activities of the Sammilani. 

Under the recent circular of the affiliating authority, the institution must be uplifted to the 
standard of a College for which expansion of its hospital up to 400 beds and proper equipments 
of considerable value have at present become absolutely necessary. The institution is entirely dependent 
on the generosity of the kind-hearted persona. The Sammilani has formed a special Committee to work 
in this direction of uplifting the institution in co-operation with all the members, staff, Students 
and well-wishers of the institution. It has got its accounts in the Calcutta and Bankura Banka. 

It has already commenced brick manufacturing and other works for the propose. The 
Sammilani, therefore, appeals for help from the generous public for 'this present Capital expenditure 
of this non-official institution. Any contribution however small will be very thankfully reosivea by 
the collectors of Sammilani Hospital Funds by giving proper receipts of Sammilani and taking the 
signatures and addresses of the donors in a separate book for the purpose of having (Ate accounts, 
properly checked at the time of audit. It may be also sent to the Treasurer of Bankura Sammilani 
by Money Order or by Cheques at his address at 3, Ashu Biswas Road, Bhowanir* ?**, OsmMls. or 
to the Superintendent B, S. Medical Sohool, Bankura. * Dated 2ffth April, 194?. 
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j FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Texts of Statements Made by Zionist 
and Arab Spokesmen Before Committee 
of U. N. 

Following are the texts of statements made 
before the General Assembly’s Political ind Secu¬ 
rity Committee today by Moabe Shertok, bead of 
die Political Department of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine ; Emile Ghory, Secretary of the Dele¬ 
gation of the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine, 
and David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of die Jewish Agency, as published in 
The New York Times , May 13, 1947 : 

By Mb. Shebtok 

I am here to reply to the questions which were put 
to Dr. Silver after the conclusion of hi* address to the 
Committee. In so doing. I hope I may he permitted also 
to clear up some of the underlying issues, in order to 
bring out the meaning of my replies a little more clearly. 

I would begin with a question asked by the represents, 
tive of Poland as to I he organisation, composition anld 
functions of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. In the 
mandate, it was the Zionist Organization which was re¬ 
cognized as the Jewish Agency, with powers to advise and 
co-operate with the mandatory administration in matters 
concerning the Jewish national home and to take part in 
the country's development. 

At the time, the World Zionist Organization, founded 
fifty years ago, was already twenty-five years old Subse¬ 
quently, certain non-Zionist groups joined in forming an 
enlarged Jewish Agency, but the Zionist Organization has 
remained the main (hiving force. The World Zionist 
Organization has today local organizations in more than 
sixty countries--with a few exceptions, in every country 
where Jew# live. 

.Within the Zionist movement, as in any democratically 
organized society, there are parties: the Labour party .and 
other labour groups, the Center or General Zionists, the 
Mizrachi or the orthodox religious Zionists, and the Revi¬ 
sionists. This party division is reflected in our Congresses, 
which are held once in every two years after a general 
election in all countries. The Congress elects our execu¬ 
tive. the present executive whs elected by the 360 delegates 
tp the twenty-second Zionist Congress in Basle last Decem¬ 
ber, who, in turn, were elected by nearly two million 
Zionist voters throughout the world. The executive has 
headquarters in Jerusalem and branches with resident 
members in New York. London anld Paris. 

.Agency’s Duties Outlined 

Two things most be stressed. First, the Agency is 
the spokesman, not merely of Jews already settled in 
Palestine, but of all Jews throughout the world who are 
devoted to the idea of the Jewish national home. The 
entire Jewish people, I might say, hold the Jewish Agency 
responsible fpr the success of that great enterprise. 
Secondly, the Agency is not merely, an organ of national 
representation, but an instrument of nation-building, an 
institution of immigration, development and settlement, 
ft mobilise* the energies and resources of our people for 
.national reconstruction!, and in-Palestine it directs large- 
. sc^le practical development work. 
v ft has been responsible for bringing hundreds of 
thousands of Jews to Palestine and settling them there, 
ft baa carried oat an extensive program of settlement oh 
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the land. It has stimulated major industrial development. 
It has supplied guidance and co-ordinotion to the vast 
volume of free initiative and enterprise in the work of 
Jewish settlement. Our Jerusalem headquarters is divided 
into departments: political, financial, immigration, agri¬ 
cultural settlement, trade and industry, labour, etc. 

During the war, the Jewish Agency acted, in a way, 
as a recruiting authority. It mobilized the Jewish war 
effort in Palestine in the cause of the United Nations. 
It has supplied 33,000 volunteers for armed Berviee within 
the British forces. They defended Palestine, served in 
most middle eastern countries and fought in the campaigns 
of Africa and Europe. AH industrial, technical and 
scientific resources of Jewish Palestine were harnessed to 
the war effort. 

So much for the Jewish Agency as such. Politically, 
its primary function has been to uphold and defeitd Jewish 
rights under the mandate. Immigration is the crux of the 
problem and several of the questions put to Dr. Silver 
bear on that issue. In answering these questions, 1 must 
make one basic point clear by way of background. 

If it is granted that the Jewish people are in Palestine 
as of right, then all the implications and corollaries of 
that premise must he accepted. The foremost is that 
Jews must be allowed to resettle in Palestine in unlimited 
numbers, provided only they do not displace or worsen the 
lot of the existing inhabitants who are also there as of 
right. If that basic premise is not granted, then there 
is very little to discuss. 

It may sound quite plausible to argue that if the right 
of the Jews to return to Palestine is admitted on the 
grounds of ancient history, then the whole map of the 
world would have to be remade and chaos would ensue. 
But does the question really arise? Do the descendants ef 
the Romans, for example, claim entry into England? Do 
they need England? Does their future, their very existence, 
depend on settling there? On do the Arabs, for that 
matter, press to return to Andalusia in Spain? Is it a 
matter of life and death for them? The analogy is falla¬ 
cious and misleading. 

The great historic phenomenon of the Jewish return 
to Palestine is unique because the position of the Jewish 
people as a homeless people, and yet attached with an 
unbreakable tenacity to its birthplace, is unique. It is 
that phenomenon that has made the problem of Palestine 
an issue in international affairs, and no similar issue has 
ever arisen. 

Were it not for the presence ini Palestine today of 
over 600,006 Jews who refuse to be left in the minority 
position under Arab domination; were it not for the urge 
to settle in Palestine, of hundreds of thousands of home- 
less and uprooted Jews in Europe, in the Orient, and else¬ 
where; were it not for the hopes and efforts of millions 
of Jews throughout the world to re-establish their national 
home and build it up into a Jewish state, then the United 
Nations would not be faced with the problem of Pales¬ 
tine as it is now. The problem is real and pressing. It 
cannot be made to disappear by conjuring up non-existent 
difficulties alleged to be involved in its solution. 

When the distinguished representative from India anlr» 
how many Jews from outside there were in Palestine at 
eertsin dates—the operating words being “from outside”— 
I must confess I am somewhat baffled. 1 can give him 
the round figures for the Jewish population In those years 
"50,000 in 1900, 165,000 in I930i 475,000 in 1939. Now 
it is about 630,000. Incidentally, time are more Jews 
in Palestine today than there went Arabs at the of 
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the first World War, Hilt •» to u lpn» from-butside,” I 
cannot say. In a way, they are all from outside; they are 
practically all immigrants. 

There was but a. tiny Jewish community in Palestine 
prior to 1880. In the early 1880's, the return started, 
almost simultaneously from Russia and Rumania, from 
Morocco and southern Arabia, and since then it has been 
practically continuous. It started because the Jews had 
always believed it to be their inalienable right to resettle 
in Palestine. That right wbb subsequently internationally 
recognized and enshrined in the mandate. But quite apart 
from the mandate, nothing will eradicate, from the hearts 
of Jews, the conviction that it is their right to return. 
So in that deeper sense, they are from not outside at all 
but sons of the country. 

By the way, my Arab countrymen make much of the 
fact that Palestine has already taken in so many immi¬ 
grants. These immigrants, they said, were received by 
tiie Arabs, We are very sorry, but we cannot concede 
them that credit. Conversely, they say that the Jews 
have settled in Palestine at the expense of the Arabs. 
That debit item, too. we cannot admit. There has been 
no receiving of Jewish immigrants by Arabs nor any settle¬ 
ment of Jews at the expense of the Arabs. 

The Jews did not come ns guests of anyone. They 
came in their own right. They received themselves and 
their brothers; and they did so by their own efforts and 
at the expense of no one else. Every acre of land we 
tilled was bought and had to be wrested from wilderness 
and desolation. Nothing was taken away—mot one house, 
not one job. A tremendous amount of work, wealth and 
well-being was presented to the Arab population. 

The honorable representative ftom India also asked 
what was the age of the Jewish communities in Europe; 
and whether, since the Hitler Regime had been crushed, 
the Jewish displaced persons would not be better advised 
to stay in Germany. 

As to the age of European Jewry, it is on the whole 
quite venerable, hut age has not made for security. Three- 
quarters of that Jewry—-6,000,000 people—are no more. 
But let us go back into the past. Jews had lived in Spain 
for a whole millennium when, in 1942, they were despoiled 
and expelled, and only those who gave up their Jewish 
identity and became Christians were allowed to remain. 
Jews have lived in Poland since the. eleventh or twelfth 
century, but in the seventeenth they were the victims 
of ferocious massacres. Then there were pogroms under 
the Russian Czars in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies; and in the last war. as we have just heard, came 
the final catastrophe. Nearly all of Polish Jewry— 
3,000,000 men, women and children—were wiped out by 
the Nazis. 

In Germany, the beginnings of Jewish settlement are 
traced back to the fourth century. But just six centuries 
ago, most of the Jews in Germany were destroyed in a 
wave of frenzied persecution which swept Europe. Then, 
by the twentieth centuiy, German Jews had reached the 
pinnacle of emancipation and were largely assimilated. 
Yet they were hurled down into the abyss of degradation 
and death. Even converts to Christianity were not spared. 

Anti-Semitism Survives Hitler 

It is true that Hitler is gone now, hut not anti-Semitism. 
He was the product, not the source of German lew- 
hatred. Anti-Semitism in Germany and in many other 
parts ol Europe is as rife as ever and potentially militant 
and fierce. Some Governments tried their best to keep 
it down, hut they have a very hard job in doing so. The 
very age of European Jewry serves only.to accentuate the 
basic historic nasecurity of Jewish life in the diversion. 

The honorable representative of India has also asked 
whether -the Jewish displaced persons would be assimilable 
in Palestine. The answer is yes. They would be per 


Ae jwrirfi community there—this j 
one Jewish comhwnfty in the world with a sehweoauined 
economic system fndt an independent cultural life which 
is esger and able to receive and absorb them! He asked 
whether they would not he better assimilable in -Germany. 
The answer is no. Yon cannot settle in a 'graveyard, nor 
can you build a dwelling out of heaps of rubble. 

, Actually, most of the Jewish displaced persons am 
not from Germany itself, but from other countries. They 
are today in camps, or they otherwise continue as refugees 
because they cannot be resettled in Europe. They have 
now waited for two years, and in all this time no one 
has come forward with a solution to their problem. The 
clear recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee 
have remained on paper and, to them, they have proved 
a mockery. 

No one has offered an alternative to Palestine. But 
even if there were an alternative, they refused to be treated 
as mere chattels. They appeal to the world to realize 
that they form part of a people which has a national will 
of its own. They want to go to the only country where 
they will feel at home, both individually and collectively. 
Their problem is inseparable from the problem of Palestine. 
It is the problem of Palestine. 

To treat the issue of Palestine in isolation from the 
immigration issue would make as much sense as to study 
the beating of a heart in disregard of blood circulation. 
A solution for the problem of Palestine which would ignore 
the Jewish claim and the need for immigration would solve 
nothing. Whoever undertook to implement such a solu¬ 
tion would be driven back by the sheer impact of reality 
to face the problem of immigration. 

I may perhaps interpose hero an answer to the ques¬ 
tion put by the honorable representative of the Union of 
South Africa. He asked whether we warned the question 
of the DP's in Europe examined solely in connection with 
Palestine, or in its general aspect. Our answer is that 
we believe that only in Palestine can the problem of these 
people be permanently and constructively solved, for only 
there can their lives be rebuilt on secure foundations and 
their homes become part of the home of the entire people. 

The immigration issue is not confined to that of the 
Jewish displaced persons and unsettled refugees in Europe. 
Various Jewish communities in Europe arc involved, as 
well as the Jews of the Arab and Oriental countries. 
With regard to these, members of the United Nations have 
heard during the present session idyllic accounts of the 
conditions of complete equality and true brotherhood 
under which they live. The Jewish Agency is naturally 
very intimately acquainted with the position, and the 
picture as we know it is totally different 

In most of these countries jews are treated as second 
or third-rate citizens. They live i« perpetual fear of erup¬ 
tions of fierce fanaticism, of which there have been tragfo 
examples both in recent years and in the more remote 
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Their tot range* from precarious sufferance to 
■active .jpaecution. AH formal statements under duress 
net withstanding, their hopes and dream* are centered on 
Zion, arid their youth has no other idea but to join its 
builders. • 

s i 

DP Problem Urgent 

We wry strongly'urge that the position of these com¬ 
munities should form* part of the committee’s investiga¬ 
tions. But the most urgent problem is, of course, that 
of the displaced persons in Europe who are now on the 
brink of despair. 

The present political crisis in Palestine is nothing 
but a clash between the dire needs of Jewish immigration 
and the current anti-immigration policy of the mandatory 
power. We were asked by the representative of India why 
public servants of the British Government in Palestine are 
today the victims of terrorist activity. The answer is 
because the White Paper of 1939 is still in force. Terror¬ 
ism is a pernicious outgrowth of a disastrous policy. 

The Jewish Agency has unreservedly condemned ter¬ 
rorist bloodshed and in that attitude it is supported by the 
large majority of the organized Jewish community. Its 
harm to the Jews and to the Jewish fuiure is lar graver 
than to the Government and people of the United King¬ 
dom. But Jewish efforts to resist and cheek terrorism are 
continually frustrated because Government action, in 
pursuance of the White Paper, adds fuel to the fire. Our 
efforts will continue, but the representative of India will 
no doubt agree that Palestine is not the only country 
Which has been afflicted with this most hateful disease. 

Another question was why, in contradiction to the 
Emir Feisal’s {Arab leader at 1919 Peace Conference] 
attitude, the Palestine. Arabs were now opposed to Jewish 
immigration. Since that question was put. we have heard 
a very able exposition of the Palestine-A)ah case whicl 
fully covered the point. All I would add is that the 
uncompromising opposition to immigration now voiced does 
not invalidate the broader conception and bolder vision 
expressed in the Fcisal-Weizmann agreement, which indi¬ 
cated a way of harmonizing Jewish and Arab aspirations 
within a wider framework, fully taking into account the 
independence then promised and now achieved by the 
Arabs in vast territories. 

While I am on the point of promises, may I be per¬ 
mitted to recall that Sir llenry McMahon (British High 
Commissioner in Egypt during World* War II himself 
stated that Palestine was never included in the promises 
made by him to the Arabs, and that this was well under* 
stood at the time by the late King Ilussein IKing Hussein 
of Hedjaz, Sherif of Mecca in 19151; also that Trans¬ 
jordan, which was originally included in the Balfour 
Declaration, is today an Arab state. 

■ . . . .. . ... - 



Finally, the distinguished representative of India asked 
whether we recognized the distinction between, a Jewish 
state and a Jewish national home. The answer is that we 
do, but perhaps hot quite in the sense in which the 
question was meant. The establishment of the Jewish 
national home is a process. The setting up of a. Jewish 
State is its consummation. That such consummation had 
been intended by the authors of the Jewish national home 
policy and that a way was definitely left open for its 
achievement was conclusively proved by the Palestine 
Royal Commission. The point was fully understood by 
those responsible for the 1944 Statement on Palestine of 
the British Labour Party executive. 

Tiie Indian representative drew attention to the use 
in that statement of the term, “Jewish national home” and 
not “Jewish state.” But may 1 recall the words of Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when reporting on that statement of the executive to the 
Labour Party Conference. He urged common support, 
in consultation with the United Stales and Soviet Govern¬ 
ments—and now I quote—“for a policy which will give 
us a happy, free, md prosperous Jewish state in Palestine.” 
That was only two years ago. 

The matter has a most vital bearing on the question 
of Palest hue's independence. Unlike other mandates of 
Category A, the declured object of which was to prepare 
the country for independence, the Palestine mandate has 
no such clause. Its primary pm pose, in t lie words of the 
Royul Commission, is the establishment of the Jewish 
national home. But, of course, the ultimate goal must 
be independence and the mandate must be terminated. 

So if, upon the termination of the Palestine mandate, 
its original purpose is to lie fulfilled, if the future of the 
Jewish national home is to be permanently secured, if the 
national interest of the Jewish people is to be harmonized 
with other interests and not sacrificed for their sake, then 
a Jewish State must come into being. A home, in the 
words of a British statesman, in the debate on the White 
Paper for Palestine, is a place to which one is always 
free to come hack. How is the national home to fulfil its 
primary functions of being open to Jews in nieed of it, 
if it is to remain forever subjected to non-Jewish 
sovereignty ? 

Would Secure Arad Minority 

An Arab minority im u Jewish stale will be secure, 
if for no other reason, because the state will forever re¬ 
main surrounded by Arab countries with which it will be 
most vitaliy interested to be at peace; also because there 
will ulways be Jewish minorities in other lands. 

But a Jewish minority in an Arab state will have no 
such security at all. It will be at the mercy of. the Arab 
majority, which would be free from all restraints. To 
provide boldly, if 1 may put it that way, for the inde- 
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pendence of Palestine n a country, without placing an 
qqual funp haaia on safeguarding the independence of the 
Jews as a people, ia to tear the problem oat oi its real 
context and load the dice heavily against the lew*. The 
whole issue is likely to he vitiated in advance by such 

** ^he°question of our living with the Arab peoples 
and the relationship oi a Jewish state with them is, of 
course, the dominant question of the future. The distin¬ 
guished representative of Poland has asked, in his second 
question, whether there have been attempts at collabora¬ 
tion between Jews and Arabs. The answer is, yes, there 
have been, on both sides. Arabs and Jews have co-operated 
and are co-operating successfully in the wide and varied 
held* oi municipal, commercial and labour affairs. 

Arabic is taught in all Jewish secondary schools and 
in a large number of primary schools. The Jewish Agency 
is particularly active in spreading knowledge of Arabic 
in the Jewish settlements and promoting friendly relations 
between them and their Arab neighbours. From personal 
observation and direct experience accumulated over a 
period of forty-one years’ residence in Palestine, 1 can affirm 
that there is nothing inherent in the nature of either the 
native Arab or the immigrant Jew which prevents friendly 
co-operation. On the contrary, considering the admitted 
great difference of background, they mix remarkably well. 

By mixing 1 do not mean assimilation, for the Jew 
does not come to Palestine to assimilate to the Arab, but 
to develop his own distinctive individuality. Nor does 
he expect the Arab to assimilate to himself. What 1 
mean is co-operation between a self-respecting Jew and a 
self-respecting Arab, and between the two communities. 

Today the issue is overshadowed and practical co¬ 
operation is hampered by the political conflict over the 
country’s future. The present official leaders of the Arab 
states, having achieved practically all they wanted with 
so little sacrifice, refuse to admit the ligitimacy of the 
national aspirations of another people. At the head of 
the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine stands a man 
who, apart from other well-known aspects of his activity, 
was directly involved during the war in the Nazi policy 
of extermination of the European Jews. 

Nevertheless, the Jews do not lose heart. They come 
to Palestine not to fight the Arab world, but to live at 
peace with it. They are not an outpost of any foreign 
domination. Their ambition is to integrate themselves into 
the modern structure of reviving Asia. They are an old 
Asiatic people returning to their home. At the same 
time, they are anxious to make their contribution to the 
great work of bridge-building between modem Asia and 
the rest of the world. 

Pahtnkhship of Equality Asked 

Their intense experience in development within the 
narrow confines of Palestine is yielding results which may 
be of value to all who are interested in social and economic 
progress in the Middle East and beyond. But their true 
partnership with their neighbours can only be baaed upon 
equality of status and mutual respect. They claim what 
is the natural right of any .people'on the face of the earth 
—that as many of them as possible should live together 
in their own country, freely develop their civilization, 
make their contribution to the common stock of humanity, 
and be self-governing and independent. They cannot 
possibly surrender that claim, and for its attainment they 
appeal for the assistance of the entire family of nations. 

la conclusion, may I answer the question of the dis¬ 
tinguished delegation from Colombia on our views regard¬ 
ing the composition of the special committee. We would 
not differentiate between big and small powers, nor would 
we suggest the exclusion of -any Government merely 
we suggest the exclusion; of any Government merely because 
it happens to have nr may develop « policy on Palestine. 
H»ving « policy does sot necessarily mean being diteotly 


concerned as an Interested party. But we believe that pkrttei 
directly concerned should not serve on the committee. Thai 
should exclude the United Kingdom, for reason? put, if-1 
may say to, with unanswerable cogency by the distinguished 
representative of the United Kingdom himself. We would 
also definitely exclude the Arab states,, unless it were 
agreed that the committee should contain one Arab and 
one Jewish member. 

By Mb- Ghory 

I have the answers to the questions presented, and a 
short statement on the termB of reference. These are 
the replies of the Arab Higher Committee for Palestine 
to the questions raised at the meeting of the First Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly on May 9, 1947. 

The reply to the question asked by the distinguished 
representative of Poland: The Arab Higher Committee 
in Palestine is represented by those of its members who 
are resident in that country where it has its own organiza¬ 
tion and offices. The Arab Higher Committee is, itself, 
the executive. Its decisions, which are made by majority 
vote, are executed through its own officials. 

Part (b) of the question: The Jewish Agency is a 
body created under the mandate with a view to advising 
and co-operating with the administration of Palestine on 
certain matters affecting the establishment of the Jewish 
National Rule. As the Arabs have never recognized the 
mandate, the Balfour Declaration, or anything deriving 
from either, there can be no question of collaboration with 
a body which is a creature of the mandate and which 
has as its own object the realization of Zionist aims in 
Palestine. 

The reply to the question asked by the distinguished 
representative of Guatemala: 

As has been explained in our statement made before 
this distinguished committee on May 9, 1947, Arabs and 
Jews, prior to the Balfour Declaration, merged har-, 
moniously in the Arab national structure of the country, 
and their relationship was based on cordiality and mutual 
respect. The direct result of the Balfour Declaration, and 
the policy of the mandate connected therewith, was to 
disturb this harmonious relationship to the extent of re¬ 
course to armed conflicts. 

There is no reason, however, to suppose that such 
harmony cannot be restored once the Zionists relinquish 
their political designs and ambitions in Palestine. This 
object can be attained only by the establishment of an 
independent state of Palestine which will not support or 
facilitate the realization of such political designs and 
ambitions of an alien minority against the majortiy of the 
inhabitants. 

I would remind the distinguished questioner of the 
statement presented on behalf of the delegation of tjie 
Arab Higher Committee on May 9 to the effect that Arab 
opposition to immigration and the policy of establishing 
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■i, fii Palestine is notbaeed on any 

raci'41 ptojffliee against the Jem as such, but weald be 
equally strong whatever the race or religion of any group 
which might attempt-to wrest the eouutry from its Arab 
inhabitants, or to force emigrants into it against the will of 
the Xraba. 

Arabs Concerned Over Lawlessness 

The reply to the; letter part of the question is that the 
Arabs are deeply concerned over the situation actually exist¬ 
ing in Palestine, not only because of its .political implies- 
lions, hut also on account of the state of insecurity, law¬ 
lessness, and. the damage to the economy of the country 
resulting from it. The continued deterioration of the 
situation ia to be attributed to the lack of fairness and 
determination on the part of the authorities in Palestine 
to stem it. 

' Contrary to the attitude taken by the same authorities 
during the Arab revolt which lasted from 1937 until 1939, 
tbe restraint shown by the Arabs can neither be taken as 
an indication of indifference to the political significance 
Of the situation, nor a gauge of their future attitude, which 
may be dictated by the demands of self-defence against 
aggression in all its forms. 

We earnestly trust that the United Nations will ap¬ 
preciate the self-restraint of the Arabs and bring about 
justice and lasting peace to Palestine. 

Regarding the question asked by the distinguished re¬ 
presentative of Colombia, it was temarked at the time we 
delivered our statement on May 9 that the question was 
asked that, in view of the statements made by the honor¬ 
able representatives—namely, that there was an absence of 
neutrality and even bias—it was very difficult to express 
any views on the composition of the proposed committee 
of inquiry. 

In reply to the questions asked by the distinguished 
representative from India: 

With respect to the first question, relating to the con¬ 
tra-distinction between a Jewish national home and a 
Jewish stale, the delegation of the Arab Higher Com¬ 
mittee desires to put on i coord that it is not prepared to 
consider or even discuss any solution bused upon, or having 
any reference to, the meaning or intention, or even- what 
it mav have been of the Balfour Declaration. 

The Arabs of Palestine have at all limes maintained 
that tbe Balfour Declaration does not and cannot bind or 
affect them, and have expressed their opposition thereto 
by all the means at their disposal. Thirf protests, strikes, 
and uprising of the Arabs of Palestine during the last 
twenty-nine years manifested their opposition to the Bal¬ 
four Declaration. 

Out of courtesy, however, to the distinguished ques¬ 
tioner, I have to reply to his question, and I would observe 
that not only a Jewish national home is not inconsistent 
with a completely independent and sovereign Arab Pales¬ 
tinian slate, hut that it was specifically stated by both 
parties to the Balfour Declaration that it was not intended 
to involve the notion of a state. In the statements of 
poUey of 1922 and 1939, the United Kingdom have un¬ 
equivocally repudiated the idea or aim that the Jewish 
national home implied or contemplated a Jewish state. 

i On tiie other hand, some Jewish leaders have expressed 
the same view. 

Mr. Sokoloff, the President of the Zionist Organiza¬ 
tion, In the introduction of bis History of Zionism, written 
inl918. said: “It bas been said and ,is still being obati- 
-nately repeated by anti-Zionists -again and again that 
Zionism aims at the creation of an independent Jewish 
stale, but this is wholly fallacious. The Jewish state was 
never a part of the Zionist program.” 

’ t V Bentwich fa Quoted 

. - \t' Again, the Jewish national home was defined by a 
' Jewish jurist, Mr. Norman Bentwich, in a book published 
. him fq 1924 called “The Mandate System.” On page 
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24 he wrote as follows: “It signifies a territory in which 
people without receiving rights of political sovereignty has 
nevertheless a recognised legal position and the opportunity 
of developing its moral, social said intellectual ideas.” 

Without accepting in any way even those British and 
Jewish interpretations of the Jewish national home, I 
•only refer to them for what they aTe worth. 

Concerning two other questions, according to the 
available official figures, the number of Jews in Palestine 
has increased between 1900 and 1939 as follows: For 
1900 we have no available official figures; in 191B there 
were 56,000 Jews, and this figure is based upon a Jewish 
estimate. In 1930 there were 165000 Jews; 1939, 445,000 
Jews. I regret that I am not in a position at the moment 
to state authoritatively the number of Jews who until 1900 
had gone to Palestine from Czarist Russia. 

The increase in the number of Jews since 1918 has 
been due primarily to immigration as may be. seen from 
the following figures which are also derived from official 
sources—namely, between 1920 and 1930, including 1930, 
105,000 Jewish immigrants entered Palestine; between 1931 
and 1939, 218,000; a total of 323,000 immigrants. These 
figures arc of the registered immigrants and do not include 
the so-called illegal immigrants. 

Since 1939, when the White Paper was issued and in 
which the mandatory power declared that the Jewish 
national home had been.accomplished, over 100,000 Jewish 
immigrants have entered the country. This figure again 
does not include the illegal immigrants. 

It is understood that few of these immigrants speak 
Hebrew, the language they speak is eilhe.r Yiddish, which 
1 gather is a jargon of western and eastern languages, or 
the language of their country of origin. 

In regard to the question as to whether or not these 
immigrants are easily assimiahle in: Palestine, I would say 
that the reply is in the negative. 

With regard to the value of the mineral deposits of 
the Dead Sea, a governmental commission of inquiry has in 
1925 estimated them at £240,524,000,000. The enormous 
possibilities of the Dead Sea. as well as the economic anid 
political interests involved, arc outlined in a speech made 
by the Right Honorable Viscount Templeton in the House 
of 1-ords on March 20, 1929. ' According to the same 
source, the importance of the Dead Sea and the interest 
taken in it by a British group date back to as early as 
1916. 

In reply to the question asked by the representative 
of Yugoslavia on the establishment of an independent and 
sovereign stale of Palestine, the constitutional. organiza¬ 
tion will be based on democratic lines in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and will not be dissimilar to constitutional organ¬ 
izations existing in democratic countries. 
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Asks tiwnvron) Palestine 

These are the answers to the questions raked) but I 
would ask the indulgence of your esteemed committee to 
Snake two observations in connection with certain discus¬ 
sions relative to the terms of reference of the special 
committee. I wish to express the serions apprehension of 
the delegation of the Arab Higher Committee concerning 
the inclusion of any terms of reference which would con¬ 
template, even as a mere possibility, any solution for the 
problem of Palestine conflicting with its right to com- 
plete an unstinted independence as one undivided whole. 

We are entitled to the independence we enjoyed, and 
which was recognized by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but of which we were unjustly and illegally de¬ 
prived aB a consequence of the mandate. 

We only request the application to us of the principles 
of democracies. We are only asking for our natural 
rights. It is therefore the determined and unequivocal will 
of the Arabs to refuse to consider any solution which 
entails or even implies the loss of their sovereignty to the 
whole or to any part of their countries, or the diminution 
of such sovereignty in any form whatever. 

My second observation relates to the question of re¬ 
fugees and displaced persons. This delegation has defined 
its attitude in this matter in a previous statement. 

I would, however, emphasize that any attempt to 
aolve the question of refugees and displaced persons at 
our expense will meet with the resolute opposition of the 
Arabs and will certainly prejudice the chances of a suc¬ 
cessful inquiry and the chances of any just solution. 
Palestine has paid dearly for its forced contribution to 
the refugee problem. This is all the more inequitable as 
Palestine was at no time responsible in auy way for the 
fate of the refugees. The linking of the refugee problem 
with the problem of Palestine would mean a pre-judging 
of the inquiry in favour of the Zionists and would make 
it necessary for the Arabs to reconsider their attitude to¬ 
ward the whole inquiry. 

There is one final request which I respectfully put to 
this esteemed committee. With the setting up of the pro¬ 
posed special committee of inquiry, the Palestine problem 
in its entirety becomes sub judke. As the question of 
immigration is one of the fundamental factors involved, the 
contbraed Jewish immigration is bound to prejudice the 
issue. 

The delegation of the Arab Higher Committee strongly 
feels that the immediate and complete stoppage of all 
immigration in the meantime is imperative if the chance 
of a successful inquiry is not to be prejudiced. The dele¬ 
gation therefore strongly urges that a recommendation to 
this effect should be made to the United Kingdom 
Government. We take this opportunity to declare that 
we shall continue to resist all Jewish immigration to Pales¬ 
tine under all circumstances. 

One more point I ask for your indulgence to permit me 
to present. Had it not been for the references made this 
morning in this esteemed committee to His Eminence, the 
Grand Mufti, the chairman of the Higher Arab Com¬ 
mittee, I would not have kept you any longer. 

Defends Grand Mwn 

I cam understand that the acts of any one who teemed 
to cast in his lot with the Axis during the war must 
seem to be wicked and detestable. 1 can also understand 
how difficult it is for some of you at this moment to see 
the Grand Mufti in any other light than this. But I am 
alao convinced that, if the reasons that drove him to take 
the course he took were fully known, fairminded pen 
would at least see that there wis another side to this 
matter; that in fact it was the policy that was adopted 
in Palestine that finally forced wis eoaree of action on 
$hs Mufti. i 
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,-i 'Tbs Mttfd, driven first from his own country, Palestine, 
in *937, thesrfrom Syria, and lastely compelled to flee from 
Iraq' and Persia, and refused asylum in Turkey, having 
no alternative, sought .refuge in Germany, not because he 
believed ini Nazism, but because he had despaired of jus¬ 
tice. ’Twenty years before, when General Allenby entered 
''/ Jerusalem, the Mufti had been among the first who went 
out of the city to great the British as allies and liberators, 
and he immediately set about recruiting Arabs for service 
in the Allied armies. 

Until 1936 his attitude toward the British was so co¬ 
operative that on several occasions he was accused by 
the extremists among his own supporters of being a British 
tool. If later he abandoned that altitude it was entirely 
the results of twenty years of British policy in Palestine. 
The Mufti has been attacked as the must inveterate enemy 
British policy in the Middle East. Tliot is quite true. 
He has been the enemy of British policy—as was General 
Smuts less than fifty years ago—and as was George 
Washington of this country. 

Chairman (Lester B. Pearson): I am sorry to have 
to interrupt the speaker, but I should like to point out 
to him that the bona fides of any member of the executive 
of ihe Arab Higher Committee has not been called into 
question in this committee at any time, m> far as I am 
aware, and therefore any defense of him in this com¬ 
mittee is unnecessary. I venture to express the hope that 
be might restrict his remarks to the question before us— 
the terms of reference of the Committee, of Inquiry. 

'Mr. Chory: This morning the name of His Eminence, 
the chairman of the Arab Higher Committee, was referred 
to in contempt by the spokesman for the Jewish Agency— 
it will not take me long to finish my statement in order 
to make things clear, including the implications in the 
speeches made by other members of the committee. 

Chairman: 1 have no recollection of that. I may be 
quite wrong, but I have no recollection of any attack 
having been made on any member of the Arab Higher 
Committee, by name, in any statement made this morns 
ing. Can you call my attention to any sueli specific re- 
ferenre in airy statement? 

Mr. Chory): "Yes, Sir. This morning I heard the 
spokesman of the Jewish Agency refer to His Eminence, 
the chairman of the Arab Higher Committee, as having 
gone to Europe and worked for the extermination of the 
Jewish people there. Since our arrival in this country, 
we have been victimized by anti-Arab propaganda. 

Chairman: I am sure the committee is rot concerned 
at the moment with any statements which muy have been 
made outside of the committee. If any statements such 
as those you are referring to were made in the committee 
this morning, I have not been able to find them in the 
written record. If any such mention was made orally, I 
T am sure,U was juat a casual mention, and I hope the reply 
to it may be shot* and also casual. Will you proceed, 
please ? * '*! 

Mr. Ghpry: As I have said, the Mufti has been the 
enemy of British policy as was General Smuts less than 
fifty yean ago--British policy as the Arabs of Palestine 
have known and felt it fur a quarter of a century. But is 
there anything to be wondered at in that ? I beseech you 
to try for one moment to put yourselves ini the place of 
the Arabs of Palestine in the period between the two wars. 
You are, of coarse, convinced that the Axis represented 
something evil, and that you-and your allies were fighting 
not only for your survival, but also for certain moral 
values which made your cause the cause of decency and 
justice and of .right versus wrong in the world at large. 

.However, that wsb not at all evident to the Arabs of 
, Palestine. "For twenty years, Britain, as it seemed to 
.thqin, Jiad Jjeen pursuing- a monstrous policy aimed at 
1 t«kirig thejjr country ’away from them and giving it to 
Another people. All their protests against tjiis violation 


of their elementary rights had gone unheeded. All the 
promises made to them had been broken. When they a 
attempted to offer resistance in defence of their native 
land and natural rights, ihey were machine-gunned, their 
villages were bombed, and more Jewish immigrants wore 
brought in. 

I do not want to dwell any longer in this matter. 
However. I would say that the attitude of the Mufti re¬ 
presented a natural stand taken in self-defence, stand 
which any threatened nation would have taken in order 
to protect itself. He had to escape to Europe in order 
to avoid arrest by the British as a result of Zionist pro¬ 
paganda. As regards his taking refuge in Germany, that 
was the only alternative to arrest and exile, which were 
being urged on Great Britain by the Zionists. His sole 
crime was that he had stood in the way of Zionist aims. 

The question of the Mufti was raised this morning 
by the spokesman of the Jewish Agency. The Jews are 
questioning tile record of an Arab spiritual leader. Does 
that properly come from the mouth of a people who have 
crucified the Founder of Christianity ? 

Mb. Ben-Gujuon 

1 am grateful for the opportunity afforded to me to 
make a few supplementary i cm arks to the statement made 
by my colleague, Dr. Silver, on behalf of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. 

First of all, I would like to try to clarify further the 
nature of the problem which the mandatory power has 
placed before the United Nations, as this is essential for 
defining properly the terms of reference of the special 
committee. Last Friday, the representative of the United 
Kingdom, on behalf of his Government, declared that 
they Iricd for years to settle the problem of Palestine and 
had failed. They have, therefore, brought the problem to 
you in the hope that the United Nations would find a 
just solution. 

This statement is open to misunderstanding. The 
mandatory power was not charged with discovering a solu¬ 
tion to the Palestine problem and its failure was not in 
its inability to find tin- right solution. The mandatory 
power was charged by the League of Nations with the 
earning out of a definite settlement. That settlement was 
set out and determined originally by the United Kingdom 
herself and subsequently confirmed by all the Allies and 
associated powers in the first World War, as well as by 
the Arabs through Emir Feisal and the Syrian Arab Com¬ 
mittee. It was later embodied in the mandate approved by 
fifty-two nations and made international law. 

The terms of that settlement, as decreed by the con¬ 
science and the law of nations, are common knowledge. 
It is the restoration of Palestine to the Jewish people. 
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At the time the United Kingdom took over the man¬ 
date, the problem ol Palestine had been clearly adjudicated 
and settled. The failure of the Mandatory Government, 
as admitted by the British representative, was a failure to 
carry out the settlement agreed upon and entrusted to it 
by the nations of the world. The failure became mani¬ 
fest with the introduction of a policy set forth in the 
White Paper of 1939, which violated the most essential 
terms of the mandate and vitiated its entire purpose. 

The While Paper policy, as you know, was condemned 
by the permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations as incompatible with the mandate and with 
the pledges repeatedly given by the Mandatory Govern¬ 
ment itself. It was also denounced by the most eminent 
political leaders of the United Kingdom itself, including 
all the prominent members of the present Government of 
tlie United Kingdom, as a breach of faith. Only recently, 
the White Paper was again) unanimously condemned by 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry'. The White 
Paper policy is responsible for the misery and deaths of 
a large number of Jews and for cruel acts of expulsion of 
Jewish refugees. 

It is responsible for establishing in Palestine a police 
state without parallel in the civilized world. It is respon¬ 
sible for the introduction in Palestine of racial discrimina¬ 
tion against Jews in land legislation. This is the real 
nature of the failure of the mandatory power. 

Therefore, I venture to suggest that the first problem 
faring the United Nations is how lo set right that failure 
and to ensure that international obligations toward the 
Jewish population in Palestine are faithfully fulfilled- 

The second point to which 1 would like to invite the 
attention of your committee is the fact that in Palestine 
you are faced not merely with a large and growing rnirn- 
ber of Jews, but with a distinct Jewish nation. There are 
Jews and Jewish communities in many countries, but in 
Palestine there is a new and unique phenomenon!—a 
Jewish nation, with all the attributes, characteristic re¬ 
sources and aspirations of nationhood. This nationhood 
springs from a long history and an uninterrupted con¬ 
nection 'for 3,500 years with its ancestral soil. 

CONSIDERED “I,AND OF ISRAEL." 

Palestine, which for the Jewish people has always 
been and will always remain the Land of Israel, was in 
the course of centuries conquered and invaded by many 
alien peoples, but none of them ever identified its national 
faith with Palestine. The Jewish nation in Palestine is 
rooted not only in past history but in a great living work 
of reconstruction and rebuilding, both of a country and 
of a people. 

Trie growth of this nation and its work of reconstruc¬ 
tion must not and cannot be arrested—and this, for two 
reasons. One is the existence of a large numbers of home¬ 
less Jews for whom there is no other salvation in the 
future except in their own national home. The second is 
that more titan two-thirds of the laud in Palestine is still 
waste land, uncultivated, unsettled and believed by the 
Arabs to be uncultivstable. The history of our settlement 
in the last seventy years baa shown that this land can 
he and is being cultivated by us. 

This is not because we are more skilled or more 
capable than others, but because this is the only soil jn 
the world which we call our own. We are not, like our 
Arab neighbours, in possession of vast underpopulated 
territories, like Iraq, Syria, Arabia, etc. We must there¬ 
fore make use of every bit of free land in onr country, 
even desert land. 

Another observation is this: we are told that the Arabs 
ore not responsible* for the persecution of the Jews in 
Europe, nor is it their obligation to relieve their plight. 
I wish to make it quite, dear that it. never..entered our 
minds to charge the Arabs with solving the Jewish prob¬ 


lem, or to ask Arab countries to accept Jewish refugees, 
We are bringing our homeless and persecuted • Jews to 
our own country and settling them in Jewish , tows and 
villages. There are Arab towns and villages hi Palestine 
—Nablus, Jenin, Ramleh, Narnucka, Libia, Terscbicha. 
Yon will not find a single Jewish refugee in any of them. 
The Jews who have returned to their country are settled 
in Petah Tiqva, Rishon le Zion, Tel-, Aviv, Haifa, Jerusa¬ 
lem, Dagania, the Negev and other jewish towns and vil¬ 
lages built by us. 

The return of the Jews to their country is a work 
of self-liberation and self-reconstruction, which is con¬ 
tributing to the reconstruction and liberation of the 
country as a whole. 

My fourth and last remark is this. We have no con¬ 
flict with the Arab people. On the contrary, it is our 
deep convictioni that historically the interests and aspirations*- 
of the Jewish and Arab peoples are compatible and com¬ 
plementary. What we are doing in our country, in Pales¬ 
tine, is reclaiming the land, increasing the yield of the 
soil, developing modern agriculture and industry, science, 
and art, raising the dignity of labour, insuring women’s 
status of equality, increasing men’s mastery over nature 
and working out a new civilization based on human equal¬ 
ity, freedom and co-operation ini a world which we believe 
is as necessary and beneficial for our Arab neighbours as 
for ourselves. 

A Jewish-Arab partnership, buspd on equality and 
mutual assistumce, will help to bring about the regenera¬ 
tion of the entire Middle East. We Jews understand and 
deeply sympathize with the urge of the Arab people for 
unity, independence and progress, and our Arab neigh¬ 
bours, 1 hope, will realize that the Jews in their own 
historic homeland, can under rno conditions bo made to 
remain a subordiuale, dependent minority as they are in 
all other countries in the Diaspora. The Jewish nation 
in its own country roust become a free and independent 
slate with a membership in tin- United Nations. It is 
eager to co-operate with its free Arab neighbours to pro¬ 
mote economic development, social progress and real 
independence of all the Semitic countries in the Middle 
East. „ 

I most earnestly suggest to your committee that the 
real, just and lasting solution of the problem before you 
is a jewish state and a Jewish-Arab alliance. 


Text of Pope’s Warning of Tyranny and 
War in Speech to Cardinals 

The Year 1947 

Once again the recurrence of the feast of our holy 
predecessor and heavenly patron provides us with the 
occasion, venerable brethren, of dwelling for a while 
with you on the great questions of the tremendous happen¬ 
ings of the day, and on the dangers thal threaten the 
whole world. 

May the outpouring of our mind and heart, which 
finds an echo in the thoughts and sentiments so happily 
expressed to us by your venerable dean, be for each of 
you, our intimate counsellors and faithful helpers, and for 
ourselves, a stimulus to continue with renewed confidence, 
greater energy and calm dedication that apostolic work 
which today mor*e than ever weighs on ail the toilers in 
the Lord’s vineyard, all the ministers of the sanctuary. 

The year 1947—what judgment shall the future ages 
pass on it ? it has almost reached half of its course and 
up to now, to the time of speaking has it brought any¬ 
thing else to the world except the apparently irreconcilable 
opposition between the mighty onrush of ' problems - jju 
which it is sinking and entangled, and the* humiliating 
lack of solution fot them? 
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The verdict of history will be in accordance with the 
results • aiming from the events and discussions of the 
rifonths which still remain. 

Future generations will either bless or curse it; they 
will hless it if it ‘means for the great human family a 
starting point * toward the reawakening of the sentiment 
of brotherhood establishing an order of law and peace 
worthy of men, useful .and beneficial for all; they will curse 
it, on the other hand, if it means a gradual decline into 
those stagnant marshes of discord and violence from whose 
murky depths there can arise only sinister and harmful 
forebodings of new and incalculable calamities. 

Security 

The wounds caused by the war have not yet been 
healed; indeed. Borne of them have rather been deepened 
and inflamed. 

Was there ever before so much talk of universal se¬ 
curity which should have been the fruit of victory ? Bui 
where is it to be found? Have feelings of uncertainty and 
the fear of war vanished or, at uny rate, have they 
diminished ? If things are considered as iliey really are, 
it must be admitted that it is not possible, even with 
the best of good will, to establish immediately that security 
for which the human race so ardently longs. 

Then, ini that ease, lei not those post-war and peace 
methods he employed which have nothing to do with 
-punishing the criminals ot the war hut which create bitter 
disillusionment, especially among those who had no res- 
p«n«ibilily for ihe past regimes ar«J during which they 
themselves 'were persecuted and oppressed. 

, How, indeed, does one help in establishing universal 
security by heaping up in its very foundations mighty 
ruins—not only materia] ones bui the ruins ot living 
human beings ? How can a Europe feel safe whose mem¬ 
bers are a prey to despair and to discouragement, the 
dark and dismal forces of disintegration which the revolu¬ 
tionaries of tomorrow will easily exploit, just as those 
of yesterday did? 

We well know, indeed, the extent and gravity of the 
unspeakable horrors with which the defeated system 
covored the face of Europe; nor do we wish to lessen the 
enormity of its guilt. But how is it possible for the 
victorious nations, in their turn, to adopt or tolerate the 
methods of hate and violence ore which that system lived 
and thrived, or how can they use the weapons which 
aroused their righteous indignation when employed in the 
hands of others? What sensible masf would ever seek a 
guarantee for his own safety and security in the ruin 
and misery of his neighbour ? 

Therefore, once again we desire to exhort and to warn 
the nations: security, as far as it may be realized here 
below, cannot have any other solid foundation than the 
•physical and moral well-being of a nation, based internally 
on.'rigbt public order and externally on normal relations 
with neighbouring states. At present, it is still possible to 
renew such normal relations, even after the second World 
War. May the rulers of the states not let slip this oppor¬ 
tunity; it may be-—God forbid--the last opportunity. 

Prosperity 

Much lias been said also about a universal prosperity, 
which should likewise have resulted from the victory. 
But where is it ? There are, indeed, countries where the 
wheels of industry turn rapidly and work without inter¬ 
ruption and at a maximum capacity. Production, over¬ 
production—that is the* 'golden key, the sesame, the secret 
formula that would wipe out the last traces of the evils 
of the war and fill up the craters it made. 

But -Ihe prosperity of nations cannot be safe and 
■’ secure,if all do not share in it. Hence it is net unlikely 
: ihat idleness and the . impossibility of commerce in which 
..^eome nations find themselves placed will automatically 
caus^in the near future economic crises and unemploy- 
. mem even in other nations as well. 


Liberty 

» 

likewise, much was said of the state of liberty which 
was to have been another perfect fruit of victory; liberty 
triumphing over' despotism and over violence. But this 
cannot flourish except where justice and law command and 
efficaciously secure the respect for individual and collective 
dignity. 

Meanwhile the world is still waiting and pleading that 
justice and law create stable conditions for man. and 
society. In the meantime, millions of human beings con¬ 
tinue to live under oppression, and despotic rule. For 
them nothing is Bafe, neither home, nor goods, nor liberty, 
nor honour: thus the last ray of happiness, the last spark 
of courage, dies in their hearts. 

In our Christmas message of 1944, addressing a world 
full of enthusiasm fur democracy and eager to be its 
champion and proponent, we expounded the main moral 
require ments for a right and healthy democracy. Today, 
not a few fear that the hope placed in that order has 
diminished, owing to the striking contrast between demo¬ 
cracy in words and the concrete reality. 

ff at this moment we raise our voice, it is not to dis- 
enuruge the inauy men of good-will who have already set 
to work nor to belittle what has already been attained, 
but it is only through a desire to contribute, as far as 
in us lies, to an improvenvnl of present conditions. 

It is not yet loo late for the peoples of the earth to 
bring about in a united and loval effort, these, conditions 
so indispensable for security, for universal prosperity or 
at least for a tolerable modus v’ve/idi, ansi for a helpful 
organization of liberty. 


Youth 

A consideration of the first importance renders neces¬ 
sary this common effort—the good of youth and of the 
family. 
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The Church, a tender mother, is not alone in fearing 
for the welfare of youth. In some countries the new 
generations from their adolescence and even from infancy 
suffer from weakness, physical and spiritual anemia 
caused by material poverty with all its attendant miseries, 
from an insufficient family life or even from its com¬ 
plete absence, from lack of education and instruction or 
finally, perhaps, from long years of imprisonment or exile. 

Among peoples living under better conditions, dan¬ 
gers of another kind often arising from an excess of 
wealth and pleasure menace tins physical and moral health' 
of youth. This state is still sadder. But there is some¬ 
thing even more serious, and it makes the cure of the 
evil still more difficult—the widespread crisis, indefinitely 
prolonged, with the disorders it provokes and the uncer¬ 
tainty for the future which it necessarily brings, sows in 
the hearts of coming generations seeds of distrust in their 
elders, whom they hold responsible for all the evils they 
suffer and makes them skeptical of all the principles and 
values that their elders held in high esteem Hnd passed 
down to them. 

There is a serious danger that very many youths 
poisoned by these corrupting principles will end by falling 
into pure nihilism- Woe to the nations the day when 
there is extinguished in the heart of youth the sacred 
flame of faith, of ideals, of readiness for sacrifice, of 
the spirit of dedication. Even though such a state of 
things were to last but for a short while, who can foresee 
the consequences ? 

The Family 

In a similar precarious state of incertitude which 
tends to continue, what can the future hold in store for 
the family—that natural nursery and school where the 
man of tomorrow grows up and 1 b formed ? 

From districts that suffered most come distressing news 
of the miserable condition of family, youth, woman. 
Above all, tragic is the state of the families—if those 
wandering groups may still be called such—whose fidelity 
to God’B law brought the blessing of a rich crown of child¬ 
ren, very often after paying more than others their tribute 
of blood during the war. Today, they are obliged to 
suffer more acutely the consequences of the general lack 
of dwellings and provisions. 

St is not God, certainly, who is failing to keep His 
promise, as the sneers of egoists and the pleasure-loving 
seem to insinuate; but the incomprehension, the harsh¬ 
ness and ill-will of others makes the burden of life well- 
nigh insupportable for the heroes of conjugal duty. 

It is only true heroism, sustained by the grace of 
God, that is capable of keeping in the hearts of young 
married people the desire and joy of having a large 
family. What a humiliation for the world to have fallen 
so low—into a social condition so opposed to nature. 

Before God and faced with this sad truth, we call with 
all our strength for a speedy remedy and trust that our 
cry of anguish may resound in the ends of the earth 
and find an echo in the minds of those who are in charge 
of public affairs and who cannot ignore that, without a 
healthy and vigorous family life, a people and a nation 
are lost. Nothing calls more urgently for the peace of 
the world than the unspeakably wretched state of the 
family and of woman. 

Fear Not 

What is the true state of affairs? Who would dare 
affirm that the two years since the cessation of hostilities 
have marked notable advances in the path of restoration 
and social progress? 

In seeing fruitless conferences succeeding one another 
and the series of interrupted or postponed discussions 
being prolonged, the peoples, bitterly deluded in their 
desire for order, peace and reconstruction, are coining to 
lose hope and patience. . . 


It Is not our intention to make accusations. We have ‘ 
before our eyes a higher purpose than to pasajudgmept > 
on what has been done. We wish to foreatalinew and 
greater evils in the near and diatant future. 

During periods of deep agitation of minds and of dis¬ 
ordered events we place all our trust in God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and Lord of Lorda (II Cor. i, 

3; I Tim. iv. 15), and after God we place our trust in 
the faithful of the whole world. To them, then, we add¬ 
ress the words that Divine Master repeated to bis disciples: 
“Fear not." 

If there is something toddy that gives cause for fear, 
it is fear itself. There is no worse counsellor, especially in 
the present conditions. It only brings dimness and blind¬ 
ness and leads away from the right and secure path of 
trust and justice. 

False prophets unscrupulously propagate with cunning 
and violence anti-Christian and atheistic concepts of the 
world and of the state which are contrary to the natural 
law, and as such they have been condemned by the 
Church, particularly in the encyclical. “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” of our great predecessor, Pius XI. Neither the 
difficulties of the present nor the crossfire of propaganda 
should frighten or mislead you. 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in its 
many disguises. At times it piitB on the misleading garb 
of a declared Christian love for the oppressed: as if suffer¬ 
ing people could derive advantage from falsehood and 
injustice, from mob-tactics and from promises that can 
never be fulfilled. 

At other times it hides under the appearance of 
Christian prudence and under this pretext remains silent 
when duty should require it to utter a fearless “non licet” 
to the rich and powerful, and to caution them thus: It 
is not lawful for you, in following a greed for gain and 
dominion, to stray from the inflexible lines of Christian 
principles which are the bases of political and social life 
which the Church has repeatedly and with great clarity 
expounded to the men of our times. To you especially the 
invitation is addressed to collaborate without reserve in 
forming a public order which will realize, in the highest 
possible degree, a healthy economic life and social justice. 

Thus the exploiters of cIbbs warfare will be deprived 
of the possibility of ensnaring the disappointed and the 
despoiled people of the world, by telling them that the 
Christian faith and the Catholic Church are not their 
ally, but their enemy. 

By disposition of the Divine Providence, the Catho¬ 
lic Church has formulated and promulgated its social 
doctrine. She points the path to he followed; and no 
fear of losing possessions or of temporal gains, of appear¬ 
ing less in harmony with modern civilization or less 
national or social, could authorize true Christians to devi¬ 
ate even a hair’s breadth from this path. 

Peace 

Considering the sad reality of the numerous and disas¬ 
trous conflicts which so painfully afflict the world of today 
and bar the path of peace, it would be equally wrong to 
qjhut one’s eyes so as not to see or to hold one’s arms so 
as not to act, alleging as an excuse that nothing more 
can be done. Nothing more can be done ? At the very 
moment when Christians can oppose to vacillating anid un¬ 
certain principles that fearless courage which is not the 
mere joyous exuberance of a sanguine nature, but a mani¬ 
fest prdof of a super-nhtural force nourished by the theo¬ 
logical virtues of faith, hope and charity ? 

By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air 
will sweep over the world, dissipating the atmosphere of 
panic and pessimism which threatens to poison it; eyes, 
sealed till then, will open to the clear vision of truth and 
justice. Those ini good faith and of good-will, wKo ha(f* : 
gene astray, will discover a way out of a sltuatioff’fh&t 
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has become almost intolerable and advance toward a solu¬ 
tion of apparently insurmountable problems. 

For those who see things in the light of the super¬ 
natural, there is no doubt that even in the most serious 
conflicts of human and national interests, there is always 
room for a peaceful setilement. 

Is this not, perhaps, the mission of the Christian, of 
the Catholic, in the whirlpool of social and political agita¬ 
tion of today? This is precisely the explanation of the 
hatred toward the Church that all those cherish whose life 
depends on dissensions and conflicts and whose interest 
it is to fan them contii.iuuunlv into flame. They feel almost 
instinctively that the church, established by God as a rock 
of brotherhood and of peace, cannot come to terms with 
the idolatrous worshippers of brute force and of the 
struggles, inside and outside their frontiers, for world 
domination. 

This consideration should be enough to fill you. Catho¬ 
lics, with noble pride because the hatred launched against 
the church heightens in the eves of men her spiritual and 
moral grandeur and her work done for the good of mankind. 
Be alive to such greatness! It means a task, a duty, res¬ 
ponsibility. It is not without a purpose that Divine Provi¬ 
dence has disposed that never more deeply, perhaps, than 
at present, have all the faithful of the church on earth felt 
conscious of sharing intimate membership in the mystical 
body of Christ. Even if the powers of darkness, of dis¬ 
unity, discord und destruction are spreading today Over 
the whole world, so much more effective, must be the 
superior activity of Christians and their force, derived 
from union, order and peace. • 

What true Catholic could think of shirking such a 
pressing duly ? Apply yourselves, all of you, with earnest¬ 
ness to those tasks: aiming the timorous be fearless, among 
the doublers be firm in faith, among the discouraged he 
strung in hope and be full of love among the skeptics 
who are devoid of love. 

Love 

Your love is ardent and is as vast as the world. We 
know it from experience and can in some measure gauge 
it from the admirable generosity by which the Catholics 
in countries still prosperous helped to relieve the needs 
of people in gTeater want. They gave incomparably more 
titan figures published in certain quarters would lead one 
to believe. To a renewed expression of our gratitude to- 
waid all the benefactors, we join once again our earnest 
exhortation: let noi your love grow cold, but let it spread 
more widely. There are still so many districts from which 
rise to heaven a cry of distress and a plea for help. 

Heaven hears this cry of anguish, but wishes to heed 
it through means of your charity. The words of Christ, 
“As long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren 
you did it to inc” (Malt. xxv. 40). may also be changed 
by skying; the good that each of you has done to relieve 
your neighbour in need has been done by Christ; Christ 
himself, in you and through you. is helping the poor and 
the derelict. 

Therefore, in the happy certitude that Christ lives 
and works in each of its, we say to all our sons and 
daughters throughout the universe: 

Strong in faith, put up a good fight! The future 
belongs to believers and not to the skeptics and doubters. 

The future belongs to those who love, not to those 
who hate. 

The church’s mission in the world, far from being 
ended or outmoded, goes out to meet new trial and fresh 
enterprises. 

The task confided to you by Providence in this 
crucial hour is not to conclude a weak and timid peace 


with the World, hut to establish for the world ^ a pence • 
really worthy in the sight of God and man. 

Humanity, fry Us oWji Unaided efforts, ctfanot win 
this peace. To implore it from the divine mercy for the 
poor, torn and tortured world, is a duty that all. pastors 
and flocks, should undertake with fervent zeal, especially 
during this month consecrated to the heart of the Divine 
Redeemer. 

Animated by an unshakable faith in the power of 
this suppliant prayer, and as a presage of its being heard, 
we impart with an ever-flowing heart, on you. venciable 
brethren, and oiii all our beloved sons and daughters 
scattered over the face of the earth, our apostolic 
benediction .—The New York Times, June 3. 1947. 

Butter From Coal 

The following extract is taken from the 
‘Science’ section of the Forward, Nairobi, Decem¬ 
ber, 1946 : 

A Factory that makes butter from Coal was one of 
the prizes discovered by the British in their zone of Ger¬ 
many. 

“It is excellent butter and 1 doubt if anyone, ever 
would guess it was synthetic”, said one British nff’u ial 
who sampled it. 

The factory, lmhausen and Company, located hit thi~ 
Ruhr city, has not made butter since the end of the war, 
but its management hopes to resume operations in about 
a month. 

Dr. Karl Heinz lmhausen, young niariagei of the 
oompany, said the plant normally could produce 600 tons 
a month at a cost less than that of natural butter. Durim; 
the (war, when natural butler cost three marks and 60 
pfennings a kilo, the synthetic product cost on- maik 
B0 pfennings a kilo, he said. 

That, In; added was without any financial help from 
a Nazi regime that demanded ‘‘guns instead of butter''. 

The ay tabetic fruiter cun keep without idugernthm. 
Dr. lmhausen exhibited a pound manufactured before tiic ■ 
war ended. It bad not been kept unider ice. and had not 
melted. It looked und tasted like the real thing. 

Coal is converted into butter like this. 

Coal is made into coke, coke into gas, the gas imo 
paraffin. By a blowing process, the most difficult part 
of the operation, 80 to 82 tons of fatty acid can be drawn 
from 100 tons of paraffin. The fats are further separated 
by distillation under a huge vacuum. Some are edible, 
some ore not. 

From there on the recipe is: add to the pure, syn¬ 
thetic, edible fat 20 per cent water : Add carrot extract 
for vitamins and colouring: Add salt: Finally, jnjcct 
something called diacetyl to give the odour of butler. 

This mixture is whipped up in a machine and comes 
nut the other end like a long sausage about eight inches 
in diameter. That goes into another machine from which 
pounds of butter come out, neatly wrapped, on a con¬ 
veyor belt. 

Most of the fats that do not go into butter are made 
into soap by an) affiliate, also operated by Dr. lmhausen. 
The residue, unsuitable for butter or snap, is manufac- 
turned into a basic product for plasties, a sofiening material 
for rubber, and ingredient for varnish anid into alcohol. 

The Written plant, .built in 1938, began production in- 
1939, arid was hit once by British bombers. It was not 
severely damaged, although a tank containing 650 ton* 
of paraffin was ignited and burned for days. 


Boated and PuUiahadby Nibaeea Chandra Dm, Bramah Proas, Calcutta. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

THE PARROT'S TRAINING AND OTHER 

STORIES 

The four translations presented here will help to draw the reader to an aspect of 
Rabindranath's art with which he, is less familiar—his master* ig the medium of wit. Intellec¬ 
tual detachment and iron* mingle here with profound human feelings. 

“As Tagore implied, much of the subtlety of his literary work is lost in translation 
from the Bengali, but that is less true of his short stories than of his other work. The four < 
Jit Tfie Parrot’s Training are exquisite specimens of Tagore's satirical skill and lose little by 
beiiig rendeted into English, On human folly, Tagore could be devastating but in these 
stories, beneath irony, his warm-hearted tolerance of human frailty peeps through. The 
sketches by Abanindranath Tagore and Nandatal Bose add to the gaiety of the book.” 

—Statesman 

ILLUSTRATED BY A. N. TAGORE AND NANDALAL BOSE 
Cloth and Board. Rupees Three, Postage : Six annas. 
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